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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Introduction 


The goal of the study is to examine the role and the significance of the temple 
symbolism found in Hebrews. The main outcome of the study is that the heav- 
enly temple in Hebrews is to be read not as an eternal archetype of the wilder- 
ness tabernacle as is often maintained. Rather, the language is figurative. The 
heavenly temple is a metaphor for the eschatological dwelling of God with his 
people in the world to come where Christ is now enthroned.! 

This understanding emerges from my reading of the expression dnödeıyna 
xoi oxı& in Heb 8:5, words that appear to describe the relationship of the wil- 
derness tabernacle to the heavenly temple. In chapter 8 (below), I argue that 
this expression is to be read, not as “copy and shadow,” as though the wilder- 
ness tabernacle was a copy of a heavenly archetype, but rather as “symbolic 
foreshadowing.”? Moreover, the referent is not the tabernacle but the temple, 
and the sense of the expression is that the temple anticipates God's eschato- 
logical dwelling with his people.? 

Those who adopt the reading “copy and shadow" sometimes suggest that 
the tabernacle or temple are inferior to the heavenly sanctuary, often on 
the basis that they are material structures. This reading is tendentious. It is 


1 Iusethe expression “eschatological dwelling" intentionally. I make no judgement whether 
"dwelling" refers to the "location" where God dwells in the present, and where God and his 
people will dwell in the eschaton, or whether it refers to the eschatological reality, long antic- 
ipated, when God would ultimately dwell with his people. 

2 SeeLee1961:167-71; Hurst1990:13-17 followed now by Barnard 2012:13-14 and Calaway 2013:105. 
See also BDAG 1037, s.v. óró8ety po, 2 and cf. with BADG 844, s.v. bnddetyye, 2. Hurst's treatment 
lies behind the NRSV translation “sketch and shadow" (Hurst 1990: 136, note 47), a translation 
that differs significantly from most EVV, at least since the 1901 ASV. For “copy and shadow” see 
RSV, NEB, NIV (1984, 2011), CEV, NLT, ESV, TNIV. KJV reads “example and shadow.” Neither Ls] 
nor BDAG give the sense “copy” for ünödeıyua, nevertheless, this rendering persists, see, e.g. 
Thompson 2008: 168; Mason 2008: 35-37; Schiffman 2009:166; Hooker 2009: 202; Holmes 2009: 
244; Kalengyo 2009: 204; Svendsen 2009: 157-68; Moffitt 2011: 220; Richardson 2012: 8-9. 

3 Foran earlier statement of my arguments see Church 2013b: 114-28. 

4 Thompson 2008: 168. For an earlier statement of this view from Thompson see 1982: 106. 
Fuller Dow 2010: 172-73 suggests that the expression indicates that the Jerusalem temple was 
“just a shadow of the real Temple.” 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


unwarranted to read a cosmic dualism in Hebrews that negates the earthly, 
created world in favour of some heavenly *uncreated" world 5 Even if it could 
be demonstrated that the language of “copy” was appropriate, this would 
not necessarily indicate that the earthly copy was inferior. Hebrews nowhere 
expresses a value judgement as to the relative merits of either the wilderness 
tabernacle or the temple and the heavenly sanctuary/temple on the basis that 
the former are earthly realties rather than heavenly.® 

Such cosmic dualism is usually based on perceived allusions in Hebrews 
to the writings of Philo, but such readings do justice neither to Philo nor to 
Hebrews, especially in Heb 8:5. In Philo, Moses contemplated an immaterial 
and invisible “pattern” (nap&ðeryua) upon which he based the design of the 
tabernacle. Hebrews does not use the word napdöeıyua, although its near syn- 
onym dnödeıyua appears, referring not to the pattern that Moses saw, but to 
the temple. In the context the temple is a “symbolic foreshadowing” (ünödsıypa 
xai oxic) of the "heavenly things” (xà emovpdvia). The “heavenly things” are not 
a bicameral heavenly sanctuary,’ the archetype of the wilderness tabernacle, 
where Christ offered his blood on a heavenly altar. Rather the “heavenly things” 
are the new things now come, with the exaltation of Jesus to God’s right hand. 


The Argument of Hebrews 


Hebrews 1:1-4 is a periodic sentence setting the eschatological tone of the book. 
The text claims that “in these last days” (&x' Eoxatov t&v nUEpav Tobrwv, 1:2) God 
has spoken through a Son who sat down at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heights, an allusion to Ps 110:1.8 The Sons exaltation results in his superiority 
to the angels, inheriting a name superior to angelic names. This introductory 
sentence is followed by a catena of oT quotations establishing these claims. 
Hebrews 1 ends by quoting Ps 1103, forming an inclusio around the chapter. 


5 Laansma 2008a: 9-18; Adams 2009: 122-39. 

6 The word xpeittwv (better) appears in Heb 1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16, 35, 40; 12:24. 
In Heb 1136 the “heavenly country" is better than the land of Canaan in which Abraham and 
the patriarchs lived in tents. But this superiority is due to its being the eschatological real- 
ity that the land of promise anticipated, not due to its being heavenly rather than earthly. 
I discuss this in Chapter 7, below. 

7 Gordon 2008: 109 uses the word "bicameral" in a discussion of Heb 8:2, wondering whether 
that text describes an inner sanctuary surrounded by an outer tent, or whether the heavenly 
temple is “unicameral,” with the sanctuary and tent co-extensive. 

8 The LXX reference is Ps 109:1. I use English versification unless otherwise noted. 
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In Hebrews 2, the author draws two implications from the claim of the Son’s 
superiority to angels. First, since God’s word through angels was accompanied 
with appropriate sanctions, the readers must pay closer attention to God’s word 
through the Son. Second, the Son is exalted above the angels as a human,? who 
has been “crowned with glory and honour.” His exaltation was not for his sake 
alone. Rather, God has made the world to come subject not to angels but to 
humans,? and while that may not be apparent in the present, it is apparent 
that Jesus has been crowned with glory and honour, as the “pioneer” (àpyvyyóc, 
2:10) through whom God is “bringing many heirs to glory” (moMov¢ vloüç eig 
ddEav &yayóvta, 2:10).!! The glory of humanity as God's vicegerents ruling over 
the creation has its eschatological outcome in their ruling over the world to 
come where Jesus is now enthroned. 

Hebrews 3-4 enlarge upon the theme of the world to come in terms of 
the rest that awaits the people of God. This is the rest that God entered at the 
creation (Heb 4:4, citing Gen 2:1-3). This description of the eschatological goal 
of the people of God in terms of rest implies an understanding of the created 
cosmos as a temple. The rest awaiting the people of God is in the eschato- 
logical temple of the new creation, where Jesus is now enthroned, and where 
God will dwell with his people. 

There are hints early in Hebrews that Jesus is to be understood as a priest. 
In 1:3 his exaltation to the right hand of God was after “making purification for 
sins" (xadapıouov TOV Anaprı@v nomoapevos), and in 2:17-3:1 Jesus is called both 
a high priest and a priest. That he is to be understood as a priest is announced 
for a third time in 4:14-16, which leads into the establishment of this claim 
from Ps 110:4 (Heb 5:1-10). After an exhortation encouraging the recipients to 
remain faithful (5:11-6:20), the text returns to the theme of the high priesthood 
of Jesus. The author draws out the implications of this claim in Heb 7, with a 
concluding summary in 7:26-28 forming an inclusio with 51-3. 


9 I argue in chapter 6 (below) that the expression Bpoyd tt map’ cyyéAouc NAaTtwuevov 
(‘a little lower than the angels”) describes Jesus as we see him now—a member of the 
class of those described in Ps 8:6 (Lxx) as “a little lower than the angels,” i.e. “a human.” 

i0 Idefend this debated reading of Heb 2:5-10 in Chapter 6, below. 

11 [translate vióc ("son") with “heir” since English has no non-gender specific word to express 
the honorific implications of "son" in this context. These are the sons and daughters of 
God, the siblings of Jesus, referred to as nöMoı vioi (“many sons,” v. 10); eA got (“brothers,” 
vv. 11-12); and nadia ("children," v. 13)—all terms that can be used for both men and 
women in NT Greek. The nrsv “children” in v. 10 is inappropriate as it obscures the sol- 
idarity between the “Son” of Heb 1 and the "sons" of Heb 2:5-18 (Gabel 2006: 153-54). 
The idea of "son" as *heir" appears in Heb 13, 4 (Hooker 2009: 199, note 21). 
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While Ps 1102 is cited more often in the NT than any other oT text,” Ps 10:4 
appears only in Hebrews.!3 It seems that the author understood that if Ps 10:1 
applied to the exalted Christ, so too did Ps 110:4. As Son of God and priest 
like Melchizedek, he can be understood in terms of both the royal and cultic 
aspects of Ps no. Hebrews 7 establishes that the high priest Jesus is superior 
to the descendants of Aaron, and Heb 9:1—10:18 establishes that his sacrifice is 
superior to theirs. The effectiveness of this sacrifice is evident in that its out- 
come is "perfection" (teAgtwatc), something the former priesthood and sacrifi- 
cial system could not provide (7:119). This enables the followers of Jesus to 
approach God (729). 

The “main point" (xeq&Aatov) of the argument appears between the claims 
about the superior priesthood and the superior sacrifice of Jesus; that is, that 
Jesus has been exalted to the right hand of God and serves as a minister of the 
sanctuary (Heb 8:1). Hebrews 8 introduces the subject of the heavenly sanc- 
tuary and the “ministry” (Aettovpyia) of Jesus, high priest of that sanctuary. 
The heavenly sanctuary is the true tent pitched by the Lord, and not by a 
human, of which the Jerusalem temple is a symbolic foreshadowing (Heb 8:5), 
prefiguring the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. 

Hebrews 10:19-25 is a transitional pericope corresponding to 4:14-16, and 
just as Heb 4:14-16 is followed by a warning against falling away (5:11-6:20), 
so also 10:19-25 is followed by a similar warning (10:26-39). Hebrews 11 is a list 
of faithful people from the past who persevered and did not fall away, culmi- 
nating with the example of Jesus, who endured the cross without shrinking 
from the shame it entailed and is now exalted to the right hand of the throne of 
God (12:1-3). Hebrews 12:4-17 is an exhortation to endure suffering, recognis- 
ing it as the Lord’s discipline. 

The rhetorical climax of Hebrews is in 12:18—29 which returns to the theme 
of the heavenly temple and the world to come. Here, the recipients are viewed 
as having come to the heavenly (eschatological) temple, as participating in the 
worship of angels and as anticipating the shaking of the creation. God will 
shake the creation to remove what is incompatible with the world to come and 
enable the unshakeable kingdom to remain. Hebrews 13 concludes the book 
with a set of ethical instructions and an exhortation to follow Jesus outside the 
camp (Jerusalem), seeking the city to come (the new Jerusalem). 


12 NA2® lists Matt 22:44; 26:64; Mark 12:36; 14:62; 16:19; Luke 20:42; 22:69; Acts 2:34; Rom 8:34; 
1 Cor 15:25; Eph 1:20; Heb 1:3, 13; 8:1; 10:12. Heb 12:2 is a significant omission from this list, as 
is Col 3:1 (which nA?” includes). 

13 Hebrews 5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:3, 11, 15, 17, 21. NA78 also identifies an allusion in Rom 11:29, probably 
associating the adjective duetapeAntos in Rom 11:29 with the verb neranedouau in Ps 110:4. 
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The superiority of Christ and his sacrifice is the main theme of Hebrews. 
It serves a sub-theme concerning the people of God. Christ’s exaltation to 
the right hand of God in the world to come (Heb 1:6; 2:5) is as the “pioneer” 
(deynyos, 2:10; 12:2) or “forerunner” (rpó8popoc, 6:19-20) of his followers who 
are on a pilgrimage to where he is. The readers are to persevere to their escha- 
tological goal, described as the world to come, God's rest, the city to come, 
the true tent pitched by the Lord, Mount Zion and the heavenly Jerusalem. 
All these expressions are coterminous and refer to the eschatological dwelling 
of God with his people. The text explains how Jesus has reached this exalted 
position and made it possible for the people of God to share his glory. If they do 
not persevere to reach this goal, they risk the loss of everything. 


Temple Symbolism 


I use the term “temple symbolism’ to refer to the complex set of ideas evoked 
by the language of “temple” as well as the literal structures to which the 
word “temple” refers. Israel's sanctuaries symbolised the dwelling of God 
with his people.5 This is clear in Exod 25:8 where YHWH instructs Moses 
to build a “sanctuary” (wTPN, Lxx Aylaoua) so that “I can dwell among you" 
(nmnà niwi), and 2 Chr 6:2 where Solomon declares that the exalted 
house he has built for YHWH is a place for him to reside forever (1n3v5 pan 
my, Lxx xatanmvadat eis tods alvas). While these texts recognise that 


14 See the discussion and definitions in Macky 1990: 49-56 and in DBI xiii-xiv, where the 
editors claim that "image" is a foundational term naming any object or action, that “sym- 
bol" is “an image that stands for something in addition to its literal meaning," and that 
“metaphor” functions much like “symbol.” I use the terms "symbol/symbolism" and “met- 
aphor" more or less interchangeably, depending on the context. 

15 Haran 1985: 13-15; DBI 849. Macky 1990: 95-99 discusses the symbolism of Heb 8:5 in 
terms of *metaphors for metaphor" (p. 95). He finds the contrasts "Copy-Original" and 
“Shadow-Body” to be relatively important in picturing the way that “we see through a 
symbol to a mysterious subject that we cannot know directly.” I will argue in chapter 8 
(below) that this particular set of contrasts is absent from Heb 8:5, nevertheless, Macky's 
analysis still stands when Heb 8:5 is read as a claim that the temple is a symbolic foreshad- 
owing of the heavenly things. God's dwelling with his people in the tabernacle and the 
temple prefigures the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. 

16 The LXX reads xai dog@yoopat Ev úpîy (“and I will appear among you"). 

17 The same Hebrew words appear in the parallel text 1 Kings 8:13, but are absent from the 
LXX, although 3 Kgdms 8:53a refers to the temple as an appropriate house for God himself 
to dwell in anew (olxov expert cavtQ, Tod xorcoucetv emt xotvótwtoc). 
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God dwells in the temple, they do so in tension with the understanding that 
God dwells in heaven. God’s heavenly dwelling reflects the same tension, 
since Solomon claims in his dedication prayer that the highest heaven cannot 
contain God, much less the house that he (Solomon) has built (1 Kings 8:27; 
2 Chr 6:8).!8 Thus language of both earthly and heavenly temple symbolises 
the dwelling place of God. Language such as this in my mind when I refer to 
“temple symbolism.” 

Two models have generally been proposed for the relationship of the earthly 
to the heavenly temple. Some scholars argue that earthly sanctuaries are cop- 
ies of an archetypal heavenly sanctuary,!9 and some of these consider that this 
archetypal heavenly sanctuary “is an entity located in heaven."?? In spite of 
attempts to establish this, it is doubtful whether it can be upheld for the oT, 
although it is clearer in some of the texts from Second Temple Judaism that 
I discuss in Chapter 4 (below).?! The alternative model works on the assump- 
tion that an earthly sanctuary is a microcosm of the universe, also understood 
as a sanctuary/temple. In this case the temple is a link between heaven and 
earth, and in some sense heaven on earth,?? so much so, that to be in the tem- 
ple is to be “in heaven." Thus, Otzen can claim, 


The temple is at once an imago mundi, ‘image of the world, reflecting 
the cosmos, and is imago coeli, ‘image of heaven’, reflecting the heavenly 


18 In his prayer Solomon repeatedly asks God to hear from his dwelling place in heaven 
(1 Kings 8:30, 32, 34, 36, 39, 43, 45, 49; 2 Chr 6:21, 23, 25, 27, 30, 33, 35, 39). 

19 For this model see e.g. Patai 1967: 54-139 (esp. 105-17); Levenson 1984: 283-98; 1985: 
111-84 (esp. 137-45); Hurst 1990: 21-22; Bruce 1990: 184; Hayward 1996: 8-10 and passim; 
Koester 1989: 59-63; Barker 1991: 57-70; Fletcher-Louis 1997a: 156-62; 2002: 61-68; 
Beale2004b:29-80; Walton 2006:123—-28. The modelisusuallytracedbackto Gudea of Lagash 
(c. 3000 BCE), and the Code of Hammurabi (Hurst 1990: 21-22 is a convenient summary). 
See also Philo Mos. 2.74; Somn. 1.206; Leg. 3.96; Josephus. Ant. 3.123; J.W. 5.212, 2 Bar. 4:2-7; 
Asc. Is. 7:10. 

20 De Souza 2005: 18. 

21 Alexander 2006: 54 suggests that while the roots of this idea are present in texts such as 
Exod 25:40, “the idea that there is a celestial temple corresponding to the earthly temple 
only clearly emerges in Judaism in the later postexilic period.” Newsom 1985: 60 considers 
that “the only clear example of the description of heaven as a temple in a pre-exilic source 
is Isaiah 6.” She further suggests that it is “only with the literature of the Hellenistic period 
that one finds clear evidence of speculation on a heavenly temple’ (ibid.). 

22 Eliade 1959: 26-27, 36-42; Lundquist 1983: 205-19; Levenson 1985: 137-45; Parry 1994: 133— 
37; Walton 1995: 155-75; Kline 1996; Vermeylen 2007: 14-16; Lioy 2010: 1. 
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world. The temple is where heaven and earth meet; indeed, the temple is 
heaven on earth.?3 


There is a significant difference between these two models. Those who con- 
sider that earthly sanctuaries are copies of an archetypal heavenly sanctuary 
concentrate on a spatial and vertical correspondence between the two. For 
example, de Souza concludes that in the Hebrew Bible, the heavenly sanctu- 
ary was "understood as existing in structural and vertical correspondence to 
the earthly counterpart,” and that it is “a place in heaven and... should not be 
interpreted as...a reality coextensive with heaven.” Those who consider the 
earthly sanctuary to be a microcosm of the universe argue for a temporal and 
horizontal correspondence. Since a sanctuary is understood as where God is 
encountered, the whole creation may be understood as a sanctuary. God rested 
in this cosmos/sanctuary on the seventh day (Gen 2:2), and his rest anticipates 
the new creation where God and his people will find their ultimate rest. In this 
model, Eden rather than the heavenly sanctuary is the archetypal temple, and 
Israel's tabernacle and temples anticipate the dwelling of God with his people 
in the eschaton.?® 

This symbolism reaches its climax in Rev 211-22:5 where the new heaven 
and earth are pictured as an “arboreal city-temple.”26 Here, a loud voice 
announces that “the tent of God" (1 omg tod 0:00) is with people and “he 
will live in a tent with them" (xai oxynvwcet pet’ ovv). This city-temple is the 
new Jerusalem, appearing as a cube perhaps the size of the then known world 
(Rev 2136), an allusion to the holy of holies in the tabernacle and temple, with 
sufficient space for all people. The nations will stream to this city (21:24) from 
which all uncleanness is excluded (21:27). The river of the water of life flows 
from the throne of God, and the tree of life is there, further echoes of the pri- 
meval Eden temple. Thus, the new heaven and earth in their entirety are pic- 
tured as a temple. 

While the source of much heavenly temple symbolism seems to be Ezekiel's 
visionary temple (Ezek 40-48)?" Exod 15:17 is another important text.?? 


23 Otzen 1984: 207. 

24 DeSouza 2005: 496-97. 

25 Beale 2004a: 197-200; 2004b: 25-26. 

26 Beale 2004b: 23. 

27 See Ezek 37:27; 40:2-3; 43:4; 47:1, 12; 48:30-34. See Koester 1989: 122-23, esp. the chart on 
p. 122. 

28 Exodus 15:17 is absent from the list of allusions and citations in nA?® (p. 839). It may 
be echoed in Eph 2:22, where the word referring to God’s dwelling place in Exod 15:17 
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Here “Moses” addresses God: you brought your people in and planted them 


on “the mountain of your inheritance" (15m ^n, Lxx öpoç xAnpovoptas cov), 


“the place prepared for your dwelling” (MaW n2n, Lxx Etoluog natouentnptov 
gov) and “the sanctuary your hands established” (PT 1119...WTpn, Lxx 
Aylaoua...öntoluacav al xetpéc cov). 


These three expressions have the same referent,?? variously identified as 


Sinai?? the cosmic mountain?! the sanctuary at Gilgal,?? the land of Canaan as 


a whole,3 Zion,3* the Jerusalem temple,?° and God's “eternal enthronement.”36 


Any one of these options on its own is insufficient. Indeed, “the author 


29 


30 


31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


(xatoinmptov) describes the people of God as a dwelling place for God (xatoimynmptov 
tod deoö), that is a temple (see Beale 2004b: 257). This word only appears elsewhere in 
the NT in Rev 18:2 as a dwelling place of demons. In the Lxx it refers to God’s dwelling 
place in Exod 15:17; ı Kings 8:39, 43, 49; 2 Chr 6:30, 33, 39; 3 Macc 2:15; Ps 3234 (EVV 33:14); 
75:3 (EVV 76:2); Ode 1:17 (citing Exod 15:17). In Exod 15:17 the ultimate goal of the Exodus 
is the sanctuary (&yi&oya) God's hands have prepared (€roıd&fw). This verb appears in 
Heb 11:16, for the eschatological city God had prepared for Abraham and his descen- 
dants, and in Rev 21:2 where the holy city also appears as a bride prepared (£roıudLw) 
for her husband. Gabel 2006: 469-70 identifies an allusion to Exod 15:17 in Heb 11:16, and 
I argued for this, somewhat tentatively, in Church 2013a: 354-55. Both Dimant 1984: 519 
and Schwemer 1995: 289 refer to Exod 15:17 as “the locus classicus for the expectation of 
the eschatological sanctuary in early Judaism.” 

Watts 1957: 377; Propp 1998: 568-69; Russell 2007: 24, 158 (note 30), and p. 80. See also 
the analysis of the structure of Exod 15:12-17 in De Souza 2005: 132, who relies in part on 
Howell 1989: 38. 

Freedman 1975: 6-7; 1977: 46-48; 1981: 21-30, who describes it as “the only true temple of 
God— made not by human but by divine hands...located on the top of the mountain 
sacred to the god” (p. 21); and Russell 2007: 80-96. 

Clifford 1972: 138-39, who describes Tn273 ^n as “the hill country of Canaan,” and the 
WTpM as “the earthly representation of the temple-palace of the God." Durham 1987: 209 
extends the referent to ultimately include Mount Zion. 

Cross 1973: 142. 

Watts 1957: 388; Fretheim 1991: 162. 

Clements 1965: 52-55; Stuart 2006: 361. 

Brenner 1991: 136-42; Fuller Dow 2010: 47-48. 

Górg 1990: 422; Propp 1998: 542-43; Beale 2004b: 63, 147, 235. Propp 1998: 569-70 locates 
the enthronement in "Canaan or the northern highlands" or Zion, and more precisely, the 
Jerusalem Temple. Howell 1989: 40 distinguishes between "ran In, which she identifies 
with Canaan, and the other two expressions, which she identifies with Zion and/or the 
Temple. Davies 1998: 17 suggests that the sanctuary of Exod 1527, is not a "physical struc- 
ture on a particular mountain... [but a] sanctuary ... coextensive with the whole of the 
promised land, pictured in terms of the cosmic mountain motif" 
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[of the Song] anticipated a fulfilment on a larger cosmic level, a Steigerung 27 
Ultimately, it refers to the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. 
Those who read the text in this way in the ancient world anticipated that in 
the eschaton God would dwell with his people in an eschatological sanctuary, 
prepared by God and not by human hands.38 

The relationship between the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries in Hebrews 
has been read as both vertical/spatial and horizontal/temporal, and several 
scholars suggest that a key to understanding the book lies in understanding 
the relationship between these axes.?? Attridge suggests that neither axis can 
be subordinated to the other,*° listing several scholars who have done that.*! 
I will argue that the temporal and horizontal correspondence predominates, 
although I do not eliminate the vertical and spatial correspondence. The heav- 
enly temple imagery in Hebrews primarily refers to the eschatological dwelling 
of God with his people, although it is clear that Christ has been exalted to the 
right hand of God in the heights (&v öynAoiç, 1:3) in the present, and has entered 


37 De Souza 2005: 149. For a similar idea see Lohfink 1969: 80-86; Ninow 2001: 130-36; 
Beale 2004b: 110, 147, 235. Ninow notes that in 1 Kings 8:39, 43, 49; 2 Chr 6:30, 33, 39; Ps 33:14; 
Dan 8:1, 12D refers to God's heavenly dwelling place. He concludes, *... the author of the 
song [Exod 15:1-18] anticipated as well a fulfilment that is on a larger, cosmic level.” Apart 
from these texts and Exod 15:17, 119/9 appears in Ezra 2:68 (the Jerusalem temple); Isa 4:5 
(Zion); Ps 89:14 (MT 15); 97:2 (the place of God's throne); 1 Kings 813; 2 Chr 6:2 (YHWH’s 
earthly dwelling place); and Ps 104:5 (the foundations of the earth). See also 2 Macc 1:29; 
217-18. Propp 1998: 567-68 notes that while Exod 15 is now in a literary context, it was 
originally liturgical, and suggests that “[w]herever it is sung, there is Yahweh's mountain." 
He proposes that in its context in Exodus the referent is primarily Sinai; in the Hexateuch, 
Canaan; in the entire Hebrew Bible, Sinai, Canaan or Zion; and in early Jewish literature 
and the NT, the kingdom of heaven. In this context he also refers to “a celestial equivalent 
to Jerusalem and/or the Temple,” citing (among other texts) Heb 12:22-24. Rabbinic exe- 
gesis read Exod 15:17 in the same way. Mek. de Rabbi Ishmael, Tractate Shirata 10 indicates 
that the temple to be built with YEWE's hands would be the eschatological temple. See 
also Midr. Ps 9o. Tzoref 2009: 203 (note 30) also lists some later rabbinic texts. 

38 | uQTemple xxix 8-10; 4QmidrEschat? 111 3; Jub. 1:17, 26-29. 

39 Barrett 1954: 363-93; Williamson 1970: 144-46, 576-78; Hurst 1990: 9-11; Sterling 2001: 192; 
Mackie 2007: 3-8. 

40 Attridge 1989: 224. 

41 Scholars who subordinate the spatial to the temporal include Cullmann 1962: 54-55; 
Traub 1967: 541; Nomoto1968:10—25; Williamson 1970:142-59; Hofius1972:72; Hughes1979a: 
45; Peterson 1982:131; Mackie 2007: 161. Those who subordinate the temporal to the spatial 
include Thompson 1982: 1-7; Kásemann 1984: 222-27; Johnson 2006: 201-2. 
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“the most holy place" (tà cyta, that is the heavenly temple, 9:12).*? A number 
of spatial and temporal images converge. The heavenly and eschatological 
temple where Christ is exalted and where God will dwell with his people in 
the eschaton is a dwelling not made with hands (Heb gın, 24), the sanctuary of 
which Christ is the minister, the true tent pitched by the Lord and not a human 
(Heb 83-2), and the eschatological goal of the people of God (13:14) that they 
also have access to in the present (12:22-24). 


Introduction to Hebrews 


The anonymous early Christian document known as [POX EBPAIOY may 
be the most enigmatic in the NT,43 and while questions concerning the identity 
of the author, the place of writing, the location and identity of the recipients, 
and the occasion are all shrouded in mystery, a few comments are necessary at 
this point, since they have a bearing on what follows in Part 2. 


Genre 
Hebrews is traditionally referred to as an Epistle, but lacks the standard features 
of this genre, including the customary opening greeting found, for example, in 
the Pauline and Deutero-Pauline letters, although there is a brief epistolary 
conclusion.** Moreover, some of the rhetorical features of Hebrews indicate 
that it could be understood as an oral discourse,* and the frequent appeal to 
the Lxx, with a considerable number of quotations, allusions and echoes, have 
led many scholars to conclude that it is a written homily, especially when the 
author's description of his work as a Aöyoç THs MapaxAnoews (“word of exhorta- 
tion,” Heb 13:22) is considered.^9 Mosser has mounted a strong critique of such 


42 See also 4:14; 619-20; 7:26. This symbolism is similar to that in Revelation, where in such 
texts as 11:19; 15:5-8 there is a temple in heaven where God dwells, while in the final escha- 
tological vision the heavenly city lacks a temple (21:22), symbolising direct access to God 
and the lamb for the people of God. 

43 The superscription IIPOX EBPAIOY? first appears in Dip (circa 200 CE). Nevertheless, 
it is of very little help in ascertaining anything about the recipients of Hebrews, other 
than that the scribe responsible for P46 understood that the addressees may have been 
"Hebrew" Christians. 

44 The authenticity of Heb 13 has not gone unchallenged. I discuss this in chapter 7 (below). 

45 Swetnam 1969: 261-69; Lane 1991a: Ixxv-lxxx; Ellingworth 1993: 59-62; DeSilva 2000b: 
35-58; Koester 2001: 79-96; Thompson 2008: 10-13. 

46 In Acts 13:15, Paul and Barnabas are invited to give a Aöyoç napaxAyncews in the synagogue 
in Pisidian Antioch. Scholars who argue that Hebrews is a synagogue sermon include 
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proposalsandfindslimitedevidence for the genre “sermon” in the first century.*” 
It is probably best, then, to adopt the traditional description of Hebrews as an 
epistle, with the rhetorical features indicating that it was intended to be read 
aloud to a Christian congregation,*® rather than (anachronistically) referring 
to it as a "sermon" to be preached to such a congregation. 


Structure 
While there is little consensus on the structure of Hebrews,?? certain compo- 
sitional features stand out. One significant feature is the alternation of genre 
between exposition of the oT and exhortation based on that exposition.5° 
Other rhetorical features include the use of inclusio to delineate different sec- 
tions, anticipatory announcements of the subject of following sections, and 
hook-words to tie different sections together?! The presence of an inclusio in 
414-16 and 1019-25 identifies the opening and closing of a long central section 


Thyen 1955: 16-18; Swetnam 1969: 261-69; Wills 1984: 280-83; Lane 1985: 13-18; Attridge 1989: 
13-14; 1990: 226-27; Bruce 1990: 389; Lane 19912: Ixix-Ixxv; Weiss 1991: 40; DeSilva 2000b: 57; 
Koester 2001: 80-81; Schenck 2003: 23; Walker 2004: 231-49; Gelardini 2005: 107-27; 2007: 
63; Johnson 2006: 9-11; Mitchell 2007: 15-16; Mackie 2007: 24-25; O'Brien 2010: 20-22. See 
the cautionary remarks in Ellingworth 1993: 63. Gelardini 2005: 107-27 attempts to define 
the precise occasion in the liturgical calendar for its delivery, arguing that it is a sermon 
for Tisha ba, recalling the destruction of the first and second temples. See the critique of 
Gelardini's proposals in Mosser 2009b. 

47 . Mosser2013: 523-51. 

48 ` Ellingworth 1993: 62. 

49 Joslin 2007:122. Joslin reaches this conclusion after summarising eight different approaches 
to the structure of Hebrews, those of Guthrie 1983: 58-59; Vaganay 1940: 269-77; Spicq 1952: 
1:27-38; Nauck 1960: 199-206; Vanhoye 1976; Bruce 1985: 6-12; Attridge 1989: 13-21; 
Guthrie 1994. Joslin 2008: 91-131 presents a slightly more technical survey of the same eight 
approaches to the structure. For other discussions of the structure see Swetnam 1972: 368— 
85; 1974: 333-48; Lindars 1989: 382-406; Stanley 1994: 245-71; Westfall 2005; Lincoln 2006: 
23-33. 

50 See the chart in Guthrie 1994: 144. Whereas the Pauline Epistles usually contain theology 
followed by exhortation (e.g. Rom 1-11; 12-16), in Hebrews exhortations to the readers 
arise at key points as the work progresses. Guthrie 1983: 58-59 artificially separates these 
two genres and attempts to relegate the exhortations to Heb 10:19-13:25, but this takes no 
account of clear paraenetic material in (e.g.) 21-4 (which Guthrie does call an exhorta- 
tion); 4:14-16; 5:11-6:20. For an early critique of the view that 1:1-10:18 contains theology 
and 10:19-13:25 exhortation see Vaganay 1940: 269. 

51 The presence of inclusios and hook-words was first identified by Vaganay 1940: 269-77, 
and the first book-length treatment of the structure of Hebrews using these and other 
rhetorical features was Vanhoye 1963 (second edition 1976, and summarised English edi- 
tion 1989). 
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(5:1-10:18) dealing with the priesthood of Christ and his sacrifice,?? which has 
enabled access to the presence of God for his followers.53 This inclusio indi- 
cates, at a macro level at least, a tri-partite structure for Hebrews, with major 
section breaks after 4:16 and 10:25.54 I will sub-divide my exegetical work on 
Hebrews on this basis. 


Authorship 

While Christians in the east believed Paul to be the author of Hebrews as 
early as the second century, and while Pauline authorship was assumed in 
the pre-critical period, this is almost universally denied today.5> Most claim 
that the author is unidentifiable, being content to agree with Origen that 
only God knows who wrote it.°° However, while the identity of the author is 
unknown, some things can be deduced from the text. He was apparently male, 
as the masculine participle referring to himself in 11:32 indicates (emtAcipet pe 
yàp Siyyoupevov ó xpóvoc, “time would fail me to relate ...”). Furthermore, the 
assumed readers knew his identity, since in 13:18, he asks for prayer for a clear 
conscience and that he would be restored to them soon.5” 


52 See the chart in Guthrie 1994: 79-80. This inclusio setting off the long central section was 
first identified by Nauck 1960: 199-206. 

53 Guthrie 1994: 119-20. 

54 This tri-partite scheme is also adopted by Westfall 2005: 188, who also splits the central 
section into two parts at 8:1. See her discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of this 
structure on pp. 14-16. 

55 For a recent defence of Pauline authorship see Black 1999a: 32-51; 1999b: 78-86. Other 
recent discussions of authorship are found in Eisenbaum 2005: 217-24; Georgi 2005: 239- 
44; Miller 2005: 245-64; Koosed and Seesengood 2005: 272-77; Rothschild 2009. 

56 Eusebius records the words from Origen in Hist. eccl. 6.25: Tiç 8€ 6 ypdıbaç Thv Ema TOANy, TO 
yev dAndec Deéc oldev. Origen's earlier comment is usually omitted, 'Eyo Sé danopaıvönevos 
elon’ dv OTL TA MEVVOH LTA TOD ATogTOAOV Soch, ý BE ppåoiç xalh GÜVİEGIÇ ATLOMY)HOVEÜGAVTOÇ 
TWO tà ATOTTOAIKA, KAİ WOTEpEl TYOALOYPAPHTAVTOS xà ElonUeva Tod SIdacxdAoD, “If I gave 
my opinion, I should say that the thoughts are those of the apostle, but the diction and 
phraseology are those of someone who remembered the apostolic teachings, and wrote 
down at his leisure what had been said by his teacher.” (ET Schaff and Wace 1952: 355). 

57 The change from the plural to the singular in 1318-19 may suggest that more than one 
person was involved in the writing, since the author asks the readers to “pray for us” 
(Ilpooebyeode nepi nudv), "that I may be restored to you soon” (iva Taxıov &noxatactaba 
byutv). This dual (or multiple) authorship may be behind the suggestion of Clement of 
Alexandria recorded in Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.14 (ET ibid.: 345) that Paul “wrote Hebrews 
in Hebrew and that Luke translated it for the Greeks" (xai thv mpd¢ 'EBpatouc dé emia toAyy, 
‘EBpatxh Pwvfj, Aovxdy SE pirotinws abtyy nedepuvmveocoavra, exdodvat rot “EMyaw). On 
this basis, Black 1999a: 32-51; 1999b: 78-86 posits Paul as the primary author and Luke as 
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I decline to speculate on the identity of the author. I note, however, that the 
literary skill and seminal thinking evident in the text, and the fact that it was 
accepted into the Christian canon, albeit rather late,°® would seem to indicate 
that it was written by some apostolic figure. The reference to Timothy in 13:23 
suggests that the author may have been part of the Pauline circle.59 


Location of Author and Recipients 
Hebrews 13:19, 23 imply that Hebrews was written and sent to a congregation 
in another location, which the author hoped to visit in the near future. The 
reference to Italy in 13:24 seems to indicate some connection with Rome, and 
the external evidence, where Hebrews follows Romans in leaf 21 (recto) of P*660 
and the allusions to Heb 11-4 in 1 Clem. 36, tend to support this. However, 
the reference to Italy is ambiguous. It could either imply that the author was 
sending his Epistle from Italy, along with greetings to a congregation else- 
where; or that he was sending his Epistle to Italy, from some other location, 
where some from Italy were also located. This ambiguity cannot be resolved, 
although the external evidence is slightly in favour of locating the destination 
in Rome. Other locations for the author or the recipients other than Rome 
have been suggested, most of which should be discounted,®? although the 
veiled references to Jerusalem in 1312-14 may indicate some connection with 


the amanuensis. He also proposes (following Clement) that it was written to Rome, and 
that Paul’s identity was concealed since he was persona non grata in Rome and a letter 
from him would not be accepted. The author refers to himself over against his readers in 
the first person plural in 2:5; 5:11; 6:9, 11; 13:18, and in the first person singular in 11:32; 13:19, 
22, 23. It seems impossible to determine whether the plurals in 2:5; 5:11; 6:9, 11; 13:18 are lit- 
erary plurals (Attridge 1989: 402; Bruce 1990: 386; Johnson 2006: 353; O'Brien 2010: 530-31), 
whether they indicate joint authorship, whether they refer to the author and those with 
him (Ellingworth 1993: 724-25; Koester 2001: 572), or whether he is identifying with the 
leaders he refers to in 13:17 (Lane 1991b: 556). There are also switches between what appear 
to be literary plurals and singulars in Col 4:3 and 1 Thess 5:25-26. 

58 See the discussion in Koester 2001: 19-27. 

59 Ibid: 42-45; Rothschild 2009: 46-47. Rothschild concludes that “Paul lurks behind 
Hebrews,” even if the identity of the author is unknown (p. 217). 

60 See the photograph in Comfort and Barrett 2001: 224. For an electronic image of this 
leaf of Dip see online: http://www.lib.umich.edu/papyri-king-james/o5_o2.jpg. Accessed 
2 August 2016. 

61 Attridge 1989: 410—115 Lane 1991b: 571. 

62 o See the discussion of these other locations in Salevao 2002: 118, and the recent discussion 
in O’Brien 2010: 14-15, who tentatively favours Rome. 
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Jerusalem.®? While certainty is not possible, an origin or destination in either 
Rome or Jerusalem seems most likely.5* 


Date 
Recent scholarship is divided on whether Hebrews is to be dated prior to or 
after the fall of Jerusalem.55 Those who prefer the earlier date point to such 
texts as Heb 101-4, u—12, which refer to temple sacrifices in the present tense, 
asking whether, if they could provide perfection for the worshippers, they 
would not have ceased being offered.66 Others argue that the present tense 
verbs in this sentence have no bearing on the date of Hebrews,7 since there 
are other texts that refer to temple sacrifices in the present tense after it had 
been destroyed.58 But I do note that these writers were not discussing the end 
of the former cultus as was the author of Hebrews, and had the temple been 
destroyed when he wrote, he could have driven the point home by pointing to 

that event. Pü 
Hebrews 10:1-4 is a single sentence concluding with the declaration that ani- 
mal sacrifices cannot remove sins. Verse 2 claims that the same sacrifices, con- 
tinually offered year after year would have ceased being offered if they could 
make the worshippers perfect, and since they have not ceased, the people 
are still conscious of sin. I have deliberately paraphrased the sentence in this 


63 Idiscuss this in Chapter 7, below. 

64 Lane ıggıa: lviii-Ixvi argues for a Roman destination, while more recently Ben Ezra 2003: 
191-92 and Mosser 2009a: 397-404 argue for a Jerusalem destination. Buchanan 1972: 
255-63 argued that Hebrews was written from Jerusalem to a monastic community of pil- 
grims who had “come to Mount Zion” (12:22), which he reads as a reference to the earthly 
Jerusalem. This is quite unlikely. 

65 Those who adopt a date prior to 70 CE include Lindars 1989: 402-3; Bruce 1990: 20-22; 
Lane 1991a: lxii-lxvi; Ellingworth 1993: 29-33; Walker 1994: 56-66; Guthrie 1998: 22-23; 
DeSilva 2000b: 20-23; Hagner 2002: 25; Johnson 2006: 38-40; Mosser 2009a: 404. Those 
who adopt a later date include Isaacs 1992: 41-45; Eisenbaum 2005: 224-31; Aitken 2005: 
133-36; Georgi 2005: 243; Mitchell 2007: 7-11. Those who argue that precision is not pos- 
sible include Attridge 1989: 6-9 (somewhere in the period 60-100 CE); Koester 1994: 
50-54 (60-90 CE). The terminus ad quem is established from the allusions to Heb 11-4 in 
1 Clem. 36, usually dated around 96 cE (Holmes 2007: 35-36), although Attridge 1989: 7-8 
favours a somewhat later date for Clement, around 120 CE. 

66 An earlier version of what follows appeared in Church 2013b: 115-17. I deal with Heb 101-4 
in greater detail in Chapter 8, below. 

67 Attridge 1989: 8; Koester 2001: 52-53; Eisenbaum 2005: 213-37, esp. 225. 

68 Josephus Ant. 3102-187; 224-257; Ag. Ap. 2.77, 193-198; 1 Clem. 40-41; m. Qidd. 1.8. 

69 Walker 1994: 58-59 (note 37); Hagner 2002: 25. 
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way, supplying the positive answer that the question in v. 2 (on dv Enavoavto 
rpocpepönevau; “would they not have ceased being offered?") demands. 

The present tense in Greek indicates an action viewed by a speaker as it 
unfolds, usually in the present time.”9 But since it is not always in the pres- 
ent time, lexical, contextual and grammatical factors as well as the features of 
the discourse must be considered." In the context of Heb 1031-4, the question 
about the cessation of sacrifice makes it almost certain that the temple was 
still in place with the sacrifices still being offered.” 

The critique of the sacrificial system reappears in vv. 11-12, which refers to 
every priest who stands, "serving and offering the same sacrifices again and 
again" (AsıTovpyöv xol TAÇ adtasg ToMdxig npocpépwv voias), and contrasts 
these sacrifices with the single sacrifice of Christ in the past. The station of 
the priests is expressed with the perfect indicative of toty (“to stand”) a verb 
form that elsewhere in the NT always indicates present time.73 The text envis- 
ages these priests as standing and offering the same sacrifices, and contrasts 
them with the priest of the new covenant who, “having offered" (npooeveyxas, 
aorist participle) a single sacrifice, “sat down" (Exd&dıcev, aorist indicative). To 
be sure the argument is about the ineffectiveness of the Levitical cultus, but 
there is no indication in the text that the reference is to be restricted to former 
priests standing either in the wilderness tabernacle or in the now destroyed 
temple. For that, one would expect a pluperfect. Indeed, Attridge's rendering 
"the typical priest of old ‘has stood’” and Koester's "every priest has stood” 
imply a pluperfect rather than a perfect and betray a preference for a date after 
70 CE (although neither definitively discounts an earlier date)." Based on 


70 ` Porter1994b: 21; Wallace 1996: 514. Campbell 2007: 35-37 thinks that the present tense has 
no bearing on time, but that is surely an overstatement. Hughes 1977: 30-32 lists all the 
places where the author of Hebrews uses the present tense with reference to the temple 
and argues that they all indicate that the temple was still standing, but he too seems to 
overstate his case. See the critique in Porter 1994a: 296-98. 

71 Porter 1993: 98-102; 1994a: 304-5. 

72 Bruce 1990: 22; Walker 1996: 227-28; Motyer 2004: 188; Gordon 2008: 33; O'Brien 2010: 
18-19. 

73 Fanning 1990: 299 includes Heb 10:11 as an example of the use of the perfect indicative 
of (ott to refer to the present. This verb form appears ten times in the NT (John 1:26; 
Acts 7:33; 26:6, 22; Rom 11:20; 1 Cor 7:37; 2 Tim 2:19; Heb 10:11; Jas 5:9; Rev 3:20) and a pres- 
ent time reference is always clear from the context. See the discussion in Wallace 1996: 
579-80. 

74 Attridge 1989: 279; Koester 2001: 430, 434, 440. For a past time reference with the pluper- 
fect of tow see Matt 13:2; Luke 23:35; John 1:35; 18:5; 20:11. See the discussions of the date 
of Hebrews in Attridge 1989: 6-9, and Koester 2001: 50-54. 
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these considerations, I suggest, then, that the temple was still standing when 
Hebrews was written. 


Hebrews and the Temple 

Many scholars, including some who assign an early date, note that the 
author draws his arguments from the wilderness tabernacle and suggest that 
he displays no interest in the temple.” Others have challenged this sugges- 
tion, arguing that while the temple is not mentioned, it lies just beneath the 
surface.’6 There are several reasons for this. First, while the author's use of the 
concept of a heavenly temple is debated, the widespread recognition that the 
earthly and heavenly temples correspond in some way indicates that discus- 
sion of a heavenly temple also implies a discussion of the earthly temple.77 
Secondly, while the arguments of Hebrews are based on the wilderness tab- 
ernacle, these arguments are applied to the readers’ contemporary situation.78 
Hebrews was not written in a vacuum. Discussion of the tabernacle as the 
dwelling place of God, as well as the use of the present tense in discussions 
of the Jewish cultus, would probably have evoked in the minds of the readers 
the contemporary, earthly manifestation of the dwelling place of God, that is 
the Jerusalem temple, irrespective of whether it was still standing or had been 
recently destroyed. Thirdly, since the most significant feature of Jerusalem in 
the first century was surely the temple, so much so that Jerusalem was seen 
not so much as city with a temple within it than a temple with a small city 
around it, the implicit critique of Jerusalem in the later chapters of Hebrews 
(11:86; 12:22—24; 13:114) also implies a critique of the temple.99 





Motyer's conclusion is that Hebrews is written to persuade the readers to 
distance themselves from cultic practices associated with the temple, but 
that this is such a massive assault on the temple, had it been made explic- 


75 ` Rissi1987:12; Attridge 1989: 8; Lindars 1989: 395, 403; Lane 19912: lxii-lxiii; Isaacs 1992: 41—45; 
Ellingworth 1993: 401, 710; Eisenbaum 2005: 225-26; Aitken 2005: 134-35; Dunn 2006: 116; 
Lincoln 2006: 39-40; Mitchell 2007: 7; Schenck 2007: 195-98; O'Brien 2010: 18 (although he 
moderates this view on p. 19). 

76 Walker 1994: 39-71; 1996: 205-7; 2004: 231-49; Motyer 2004: 177-89. Some earlier scholars 
also suggested that the tabernacle in Hebrews was a cipher for the temple. See Spicq 1952: 
1: 253-61; Buchanan 1972: 256-63; Bruce 1990: 21-22. 

77 . Motyer 2004: 178. 

78  Ibid.:178. 

79 Wright 1992: 225. On the centrality of the temple in Judaism in the first century, whether 
in Palestine or in the Diaspora see Johnson 2001: 43-46; VanderKam 2010b: 58-62; 
Levine 2010a: 796; 2010b: 1289-91. 

80 Davies 1974: 152; Walker 1994: 45-50; Dunn 2006: 120. 
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itly it would have been rejected. As Motyer claims, there is no reference to 
the Jerusalem temple in Hebrews for rhetorical reasons, so that the “profound 
message ...about the Temple may actually be heard...and not rejected out 
of hand.”8! 

Along these lines I will argue that, while the author of Hebrews never explic- 
itly refers to the temple, several texts reflect a critique of temple, priesthood 
and sacrificial system.8? These, the author claims, are a symbolic foreshadow- 
ing of the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, now come into the 
present with the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God. Since this is 
the case, the temple and its cultus must now be set aside. 


The Relapse Theory 
Discussion of the temple and temple symbolism raises the issue of the 
so-called relapse theory, that is, that the intended recipients of Hebrews were 
tempted to revert to Judaism from Christianity.5? While it has some validity, 
this theory is fraught with problems. It seems clear that there were disputes 
between the earliest followers of Jesus and the Jewish authorities over the valid- 
ity of the temple,* and that the followers of Jesus were sometimes excluded 
from synagogues.®° On the other hand, the events recounted in Acts 13:14-16, 
which, while probably earlier than Hebrews by some decades, indicate that 
Paul and his companions were in the habit of attending and participating in 
synagogue worship. Moreover, it does seem clear that when Hebrews was writ- 
ten it was not yet possible to speak of two religions, Judaism and Christianity, 


81 ` Motyer 2004: 189 (italics original). Motyer suggests that Heb 8:13; 9:1-10:18; 12:18—24; 13:10— 
16 could have been written with explicit reference to the temple, but that this would have 
amounted to “a massive ideological assault on the Jerusalem temple and cultus [which 
would have been] wholly counter-productive.” Since the temple was such a sensitive issue 
the author "proceeds cautiously and slowly, basing his arguments solidly on scripture, 
and allowing the implications to appear gradually and unobtrusively, but yet clearly" 
(p. 180). For similar arguments see Walker 2004: 239—40. 

82  Seethe Introduction to Part 2 (below) as well as my treatment of Heb 8:3-5 in Chapter 8. 

83 This view is adopted to some degree or another by Spicq 1952:1: 228-29; Peterson 1982: 186; 
Bruce 1990: 100; Lehne 1990: 15-17; Lane 1991b: 545-46; Lindars 1991: 10-12; Ellingworth 1993: 
78-80; Hagner 2002: 23; Salevao 2002: 108-18; Walker 2004: 235-46; Lincoln 2006: 57-60; 
Johnson 2006: 33-38; Mackie 2007: 13-15; Mitchell 2007: 11213; O'Brien 2010: 9-13. 

84 In Acts 6:13 Stephen is charged with speaking out “against [this] holy place" (xoà tod 
tónov Tod &ylov [tovtov]), that is, the temple (Metzger 1994: 298). Metzger discusses the 
evidence for the inclusion or exclusion of tovtov (“this”) in this expression, omitted as it is 
from P"7^, X, A, D, E, Hand other later witnesses, but present in B, C and other witnesses. 

85 John 9:22; 12:42; 16:42. 
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raising the further question of how it was possible to revert from one religion 
(Christianity) to the other (Judaism). 

Nonetheless, James Dunn claims that "[f]or Hebrews and a Judaism still 
focussed on the Temple and its cult, the ways had already parted.”®® Dunn's 
opinion that, “the great body of Jews who continued to value and cherish the 
cult... must have felt deeply alienated by such a writing,”87 makes sense. Thus, 
while there may have not been a final parting of the ways until much later, 
there were people and places where the ways seem to have parted from the very 
early period.8 For this reason, I propose a modified relapse theory. References 
to Judaism and Christianity are anachronistic in the context of Hebrews, and 
there is neither polemic against "Judaism" per se, nor any reference to an entity 
called “Christianity.” On the other hand, the text argues that the former cov- 
enant and its associated cultus were valid for their time as pointers to what was 
to come, and now that the “time of reformation’ (xotpóc Stop8waews, 9:10) has 
come, these must give way to that which they anticipated. Nevertheless, the 
exhortation is not to follow another, new religion, but to follow Jesus (12:1-2; 
13:14), one who arose from the tribe of Judah (7:14), and in whom God’s plans to 
liberate the descendants of Abraham are centred (2:16). Jesus and his sacrifice 
do not so much replace the temple cult of Judaism, as bring it to its telos (8:13; 
10:5-10). Now that this telos has come with exaltation of Jesus to the right hand 
of God (1:3; 8:1), for his followers to devote themselves to the former cultus is to 
run the danger of holding him in contempt (6:6) and laying themselves open 
to the judgment of God (10:26—31).89 


86 Dunn 2006: 121 (italics original). See also the discussion of evidence for separation in 
Kim 2006: 49-52. Kim concludes that Hebrews “marks the stage of a maturing Christianity 
that is more independent from Judaism.” 

87 Dunn 2006: 121. 

88 Several scholars argue that Hebrews addressed the issue of Christian identity over against 
pagan Rome, “when Rome was the common enemy of Jews and believers in Jesus and 
before the rhetoric of Christian and Jewish leaders could construct firm boundaries 
between Judaism and Christianity” (Eisenbaum 2005: 237). A similar view is proposed 
by Käsemann 1984: 24-25 (who thinks the relapse theory is a “fantasy”); Koester 2001: 
64-79; DeSilva 2000b: 2-7; Thompson 2008: 6-10. None of these scholars adequately deals 
with the reasons why the author almost exclusively bases his arguments on aspects of the 
Jewish cultus. I discuss this more fully in Chapter 7, below. 

89 Kim 2006: 201 denies any supersessionism in Hebrews, seeing rather the argument that 
God in his “great love for his [Jewish] people... has provided a superior way by which his 
people can draw near to him" (p. 201). See the comprehensive discussion in Hays 2009: 
151-73. 
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Part 2 of this study is an exegetical treatment of those parts of Hebrews where 
temple symbolism appears. But, because there was considerable speculation 
about a heavenly temple in the literature of the Second Temple period, it is nec- 
essary to examine other texts from this period that that reflect temple symbol- 
ism. This body of literature is considerable and some organisational principle 
is necessary. I treat it in four chapters, on the basis of the attitude to the temple 
reflected in the texts under discussion. In chapter 2, I discuss texts that por- 
tray a positive attitude to the temple. In chapter 3, I discuss temple symbolism 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, texts used by a community that had withdrawn from 
the temple, believing that it and its priesthood were corrupt. Belief in a cor- 
rupt priesthood and temple seems also to be reflected in another body of texts 
that has much to say about a heavenly temple, mostly ignoring the Jerusalem 
temple.9? I discuss this material in chapter 4, followed in chapter 5 by a discus- 
sion of texts post-dating the fall of the temple and responding to that event?! 
The justification for examining these texts is twofold. First, they represent 
an important part of the environment of the primitive church. Secondly, all 
of these texts (including Hebrews) represent varying approaches to under- 
standing the OT, whether in Hebrew or in Greek. This examination therefore 
provides the necessary background to the study of Hebrews, where the com- 
munity addressed seems to have a positive opinion of the temple, but where 
the author considered that, while the temple was formerly valid as a pointer 
to the eschatological events that have now come with the exaltation of Christ, 
it had now reached its telos, and God was no longer to be encountered there. 


go There was considerable disappointment with the second temple from the start, a phe- 
nomenon reflected in such texts as Hag 2:1-3; Mal 1:6-2:9; 1 Esd 5:63-65; 1 En. 89:73; 
Josephus Ant. 11.80-81. This disappointment is implicit in many of the texts I discuss in 
chapter 4, and leads to the idea of a heavenly temple as the true temple. See Zimmer 1975: 
42-43; Segal 1986: 39-40, 80, 128-30. 

91 Strictly speaking the literature discussed in chapter 5 falls outside the Second Temple 
period. I include it because it does reflect varying attitudes to the temple, even after 
its destruction by the Romans. Isaacs 1992: 67 is virtually alone in her conclusion that 
Hebrews was written to “Christians of a Jewish origin... [who] would have mourned the 
loss of Jerusalem." On this cf. Davidson 1959: 21, who notes “no historical evidence” of any 
despair on the part of Jewish Christians at the loss of the temple. See also Lampe 1984: 
153-71. 
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The word “intertextuality,” that is, the study of relationships between texts,92 
arises from time to time in this study. Although I do not make use of this to 
any great extent I need to clarify the sense in which I use the word. This discus- 
sion is necessary because the term is used differently in biblical studies than 
in literary and linguistic studies, where it is associated with poststructuralism 
and deconstruction. In those disciplines, intertextuality is primarily associ- 
ated with literary critics such as Roland Barthes, Julia Kristeva who coined 
the term,?? and Mikhail Bakhtin. Hatina defines such intertextuality as “a con- 
cept that disclosed every text's dependence on and infiltration by prior codes 
and concepts."?^ Kristeva cites Bakhtin as situating “the text within history 
and society, which are then seen as texts read by the writer, and into which 
he inserts himself by rewriting them.’ Thus, intertextuality in these terms 
“concerns itself with the relations among many texts... [and] is a synchronic, 
reader-oriented, semiotic method.”96 

Patricia Tull Willey demonstrates with the expression, “No text is an island,” 
that a text never stands alone, but is always part of an ongoing conversation.9” 
In the context of this study, it is important to acknowledge that there was a 
continuing conversation about the temple in Second Temple Judaism, and, 
since Hebrews is part of that conversation, other conversation partners need 
to be listened to, although without expecting the author of Hebrews to say the 
same things as they do and without suggesting that he was dependent upon 
these other works. Indeed, it is unlikely that the author of Hebrews will say 
the same things, since he has an entirely different starting point—the exalta- 
tion of Christ to the right hand of God signalling the irruption of the eschaton 
into the present. Intertextuality in these terms is reflected in my examination 
of texts other than Hebrews.?8 Moreover, whether the author of Hebrews was 


92 Vorster 1989: 18. 

93 Kristeva 1986: 36-37. 

94  Hatina 1999: 31. 

95 Kristeva 1986: 36. In this quote, “history” and "society" are understood as texts. 

96 Sommer 1998: 7. 

97 ` Willey 1997: 58-60. Willey borrowed the example from Miscall 1992: 45 and Beal 1992: 23. 
English speaking readers will recognise the echo of a line from John Donne, “no man is 
an Island, intire of it selfe (sic) Cf. also Culler 2001: 114 who refers to intertextuality as 
"a designation of [a work's] participation in the discursive space of a culture." 

98 Sommer 1998: 7 also notes that connections between texts can result from “the way that 
expressions in a given text reflect linguistic, esthetic, cultural, or ideological contexts of 
the text at hand: other texts may share those contexts, and hence links among many texts 
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familiar with these texts or not is irrelevant; they reflect ideas “in the air” when 
Hebrews was written.99 

In biblical studies intertextuality is normally used differently, that is, “asa 
substitute category for uncovering and investigating conscious or unconscious 
allusions to scripture in the New Testament.”199 In this context intertextual- 
ity refers to the way a subsequent author makes use of a previously written 
text.101 This diachronic methodology, which Sommer refers to as “allusion and 
influence,”!©? is a much narrower discipline, looking for "specific connections 
between a limited number of texts.”!03 I will mainly use the term intertextual- 
ity in this sense.!?^ In places my work depends upon the work of Richard B. 
Hays, who has demonstrated the value of reading oT intertextual references in 
the NT in the light of their wider oT context,!0° and Craig Evans, who suggests 
that it is not only the oT context that needs to be considered, but also the oT 
text as interpreted “in late antiguity.”106 

When understood in this way, intertextuality operates on a variety of lev- 
els. Hebrews contains numerous direct quotations from the oT. Some are 
simple to identify, especially those that appear with a citation formula, such 
as the appearance of some form of the word Aen immediately prior to words 
that can be identified as coming from the Lxx (e.g. 1:6, 7; 2:6, 12; 3:7). Where a 


may be noticed, whether the authors of these texts knew each other or not.” I also recog- 
nise that in this discussion “text” refers to more than a written document and includes the 
influences that make up a written text as well as those that grow out of it as others read it. 

gg Eco 1979: 169-70 refers to intertextual echoes in Fleming’s James Bond novels as 
influences that “may have worked in the mind of the author without emerging into 
consciousness... devices that he had smelled in the air.’ 

100 Hatina 1999: 28. 

101 This approach is sometimes referred to as “inner-biblical exegesis.” Other scholars that 
exploit this kind of intertextuality include Fishbane 1985; Sommer 1998. 

102 Sommer1998: 8. 

103 Ibid.: 8. 

104 See the discussion in Hays 1989: 15-16, who recognises the value of investigations that 
use the notion of intertextuality in the wider sense, but uses the term “in a more limited 
sense, focusing on... [Paul's] actual citations of and allusions to specific texts.” 

105 Ibid.; See also Hays 2005. Along the same lines Pattemore 2004: 38 argues that since a prior 
text quoted in a later text is part of the “mutual cognitive environment” of the author 
and readers of that later text, “sensitivity to the wider context of the original setting of a 
quotation is... a necessary hermeneutical strategy.” 

106 Evans 1993: 50. The term “late antiquity” normally refers to a period later than Second 
Temple Judaism, the period to which I restrict this study. 
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citation formula is absent, substantial identity with a passage from the Lxx 
may indicate a direct quotation (e.g. 7:1-3).107 

In addition to quotations, scholars have identified a number of allusions to 
the Lxx, although the identification of these is more difficult, not least because 
of the debate as to the amount of material to be included before an allusion 
is identified.!08 With Guthrie, I recognise as an allusion “an overt weaving of 
at least a phrase from the antecedent text into the author's own language.”199 
There is usually no formal marker in the syntax to indicate that words from 
another source are being used, and at times the forms of the words used are 
changed so as to fit the syntax in the new author's discourse. 

In addition to direct quotations and allusions, scholars also refer to echoes, 
the identification of which is more difficult still. Indeed, the subliminal nature 
of some intertextual echoes may mean that their number cannot be defini- 
tively guantified.19 In this regard Hays distinguishes "allusive echo" from quo- 
tation and overt allusion. He proposes that an allusive echo suggests to the 
reader that "text B should be understood in light of a broad interplay with text 
A, encompassing aspects of A beyond those explicitly echoed."!!! Further, since 
the discerning of an intertextual echo is by nature reader-oriented, it may be 
that the more familiar one becomes with a text and the background of the 
interpretive tradition in which it stands, the more echoes may be discerned. 
Nevertheless, it is important to be alert for echoes, for, as Hays has demon- 
strated, they can considerably enhance the reader's understanding of a text.112 


107 Seethe discussion in Fitzmyer1997: 7-14. On p.14 Fitzmyer refers to citations with no cita- 
tion formula as "virtual citations." See also Stanley 1992: 33-37; Gheorghita 2003: 32-35. 

108 Longenecker 1975: 166-67 includes single words and identifies fifty five allusions in 
Hebrews. 

109 Guthrie 2003, ibid.: 273. The distinction between a direct quotation and an allusion is 
clarified by comparing Heb 133 with Heb 1:3. In Heb 1:13 there is a quotation from Ps 110:1 
that conforms to the extant text of the Lxx (neither Rahlfs 1931: 276-77, nor NA? note any 
variant readings in either Ps 1093 [Lxx] nor Heb 1:13). The quotation in v. 13 is introduced 
with a rhetorical question that serves as a citation formula. In v. 3 (NRSV) the words, 
“he sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high,’ clearly bear some relationship to 
Ps 110:1. But the imperative in the Psalm is expressed as an indicative, “the Lord" (vn wH) 
of the Psalm is described as "the Majesty on high," and the exaltation of the Son to God's 
right hand appears to be in response to the command in the Psalm. 

110 Guthrie 2003: 274. 

111 Hays 1989: 20. For an example of echoes along these lines see my discussion of the influ- 
ence of Balaam’s oracles on Hebrews in Church 2008: 154-57. 

112 Hays 1993, passim. 
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This study is concerned with temple symbolism in Hebrews. This includes 
explicit references to the wilderness tabernacle and the heavenly temple, 
implicit references to the Jerusalem temple, and the relationship between 
earthly sanctuaries and the heavenly temple. Many readers of Hebrews 
understand the text to suggest that earthly sanctuaries are copies of the arche- 
typal heavenly sanctuary, but I propose a reading in which earthly sanctuar- 
ies anticipate the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, pictured in 
Hebrews as a heavenly, eschatological temple. 

Before I approach the text of Hebrews, I examine temple symbolism in the 
literature of Second Temple Judaism with several questions in mind. These 
questions include whether the heavenly temple is envisaged anywhere as a 
heavenly counterpart of the earthly temple, so that the notion of “copy” and 
“shadow” can be used of the earthly temple; whether the wilderness tabernacle 
is ever disparaged in this literature, as has often been proposed for Hebrews; 
whether the heavenly temple is anywhere understood as a place of sacrifice, 
especially blood sacrifice; and whether the heavenly temple is understood as 
the eschatological dwelling place of God with his people, and if so, whether 
it is accessible to the earthly community prior to the eschaton. Answering 
these questions will assist in the understanding of the temple symbolism of 
Hebrews. 


PART 1 


Attitudes to the Temple in the Literature 
of Second Temple Judaism 


Introduction to Part1 


In Part 1 I examine several texts from the literature of the Second Temple 
period, analysed by the attitudes to the temple reflected in these texts. In chap- 
ter 2 I examine texts which portray a positive attitude to the temple. These 
texts are Sirach, The Letter of Aristeas, Wisdom, Book 3 of the Sibylline Oracles, 
certain texts from Philo, and 2 Enoch (Slavonic Apocalypse). In two places the 
language of imitation appears, something often argued for Heb 8:5, although 
the language is quite different. In some texts the temple has cosmic features as 
a microcosm of the universe; there is a heavenly temple in 2 Enoch but it bears 
little resemblance to the earthly temple; and some texts imply an eschatologi- 
cal temple with a return to the conditions of Eden, with eschatology resem- 
bling protology. 

In chapter 3 I turn to the Dead Sea Scrolls, where it is clear that the second 
temple had been rejected by the community reflected in these documents. 
I discuss those texts which anticipate an eschatological temple that God was 
expected to build in the last days (4QFlorilegium, nQTemple and the New 
Jerusalem Scroll) those texts which envisage the community as a temple 
(105, 108a, 10M, 4QInstruction) and those texts which envisage the commu- 
nity worshiping with the angels, either in the heavenly temple, or in the Judean 
desert (1QH2, 1QSb, 4QBerakhot, 4QDaily Prayers, the Songs of the Sage and 
the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice). In these texts, where a “temple” appears to 
replace the rejected temple in Jerusalem, it is a symbol for the dwelling of God 
with his people, either in the present within the community, or in the escha- 
ton. It some texts this heavenly temple encompasses heaven and earth. 

In chapter 4 I deal with texts which display dissatisfaction with the tem- 
ple. Here I discuss parts of 1 Enoch, Jubilees and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. In many places the Second Temple in Jerusalem is simply ignored. 
The tabernacle and Solomon's temple are revered as ideal sanctuaries, but the 
Second Temple is passed over in silence. The dissatisfaction seems to stem 
from the corrupt priesthood rather than the temple per se. Some texts antici- 
pate an eschatological temple where God will dwell with his people, and where 
this is the case it envisages a return to the conditions of Eden. Sometimes the 
eschatological temple seems to be a structure in Jerusalem, and elsewhere it is 
a metaphorical temple. 

Finally, I examine several texts that respond to the fall of the temple in 
70 CE. Fourth Ezra and Second Baruch are apocalyptic texts which treat the 
fall of the temple as though it was Solomon's temple, and a great tragedy. 
The second temple is all but ignored. Third Baruch has a similar approach, 
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but here the temple is decisively rejected. In the Apocalypse of Abraham the 
temple is destroyed because of idolatry. Pseudo-Philo contains diverse mate- 
rial, but never refers to the Second Temple. It anticipates an eschatological 
temple following the destruction of Solomon’s temple: a heavenly temple to be 
built by God, corresponding to the protological Eden sanctuary. Book 4 of the 
Sibylline Oracles contains diverse material. Sometimes the destruction of the 
temple is attributed to idolatry, and elsewhere it seems that the entire enter- 
prise of temple and cultus is misguided. In Book 5, the Second Temple is specif- 
ically mentioned. It is destroyed by Nero, but in retribution for this, Rome will 
be destroyed and an eschatological redeemer will arise to rebuild the temple 
in Jerusalem, where all the nations will come to worship God. The Ladder of 
Jacob attributes the fall of the temple to the wickedness of the people, as does 
Josephus. When Josephus discusses the tabernacle and Solomon's temple they 
are revered as ideal sanctuaries. 


CHAPTER 2 


Temple Affirmed: Temple Symbolism in Texts 
Reflecting a Positive Attitude to the Temple 


Introduction 


In this chapter I examine several texts from the Second Temple period that por- 
tray a positive attitude to the temple. These texts include the Letter of Aristeas, 
an apology for Judaism that presents Judaism and the temple in a very posi- 
tive light; Sirach, where the universe appears as a temple, with the Jerusalem 
temple understood as a microcosm of that; Wisdom, where “Solomon” builds 
the temple as a “copy of the holy tent God had prepared from the beginning”; 
Sibylline Oracles Book 3 where the sibyllist anticipated the rebuilding of the 
temple after the exile, so that everything would be “as before’; Philo, who attrib- 
uted cosmic significance to the design of the tabernacle; and 2 Enoch (Slavonic 
Apocalypse), in which Enoch begins a heavenly journey from Akhuzan (Zion), 
the centre of the earth, and who, in a set of ethical instructions, enjoins the 
proper observance of the sacrificial cultus of the temple. 

An examination of these texts is warranted, since, while they portray a dif- 
ferent attitude to the temple from that evident in Hebrews, the theoretical 
basis of these positive attitudes can give valuable insights into the understand- 
ing of Hebrews. And, while many of the texts I discuss in chapters 3-5 do not 
explicitly mention the temple, these texts all refer to the temple and provide 
evidence of positive discourse about the temple. 


Sirach 


Ben Sira composed Sirach in Hebrew in the first quarter of the second cen- 
tury BCE, and his grandson translated it into Greek in Egypt some sixty or sev- 
enty years later.! Much of the work comprises thematically grouped sentence 


1 Nickelsburg 2005: 62-63; Wright 2010: 436-37. The history of the transmission of the text is 
complex (ibid.: 437). There are two versions of the Greek text, with the shorter considered 
more original. Since the late nineteenth century parts of the Hebrew text have been discov- 
ered, including medieval manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah, and fragments from Masada 
and Qumran, also in two versions. About two thirds of the text is available in Hebrew, and 
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literature on a variety of ethical and religious subjects. There are several longer 
poems, and the final chapters comprise a hymn in praise of famous men, cul- 
minating with the high priest Simon 11, Ben Sira’s near contemporary.” 

Ben Sira had a positive view of the Jerusalem temple and its priesthood.? 
This is especially clear in chapters 44-50, where Aaron and Phinehas feature 
prominently in the hymn in praise of the ancestors and Simon features in 
the climactic chapter 50. Temple symbolism appears in chapter 24, a poem 
in praise of wisdom, no longer extant in Hebrew,‘ and in parts of the song of 
praise of the ancestors (44-50). There are indications that some NT writers, 
particularly Matthew (or perhaps Q), James and possibly the author of Hebrews 
were familiar with Sirach, at least in its Greek form.5 


has been compiled by Beentjes 1997, from which I reference the Hebrew text. The Hebrew 
manuscripts are also available online at http://www.bensira.org/. Accessed 3 August 2016. 
Latin and Syriac versions are also extant. For discussions of the transmission history, see 
Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 51-61. The upheavals of 175-164 BCE occurred between the original 
composition and the Greek translation, but apart from the prayer in Sir 36, which is of doubt- 
ful provenance, the text seems oblivious to these events (Collins 1997b: 25). In what follows 
I refer to the book as “Sirach” and to the author as “Ben Sira.” 

2 Simon died in 196 BCE. VanderKam 2004: 149-57 argues that the historical detail in the book 
indicates that the reference is to Simon 1, approximately one century earlier. This discussion 
is outside my scope. 

3 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 87-88; Wright 1997: 190-96; 2007a: 171; Boccaccini 1998: 68; Ego 1999: 
205. See Sir 7:29-31; 2410-11; 49:12. As Olyan 1987: 267-76 points out, Aaron and his descen- 
dants are true priests in Sirach. The priesthood of Levi (see Jer 33:17-22; Mal 2:4-9, Jub. 32 
and T. Levi) is ignored, and Levi only appears in 45:6 as a tribal name, possibly reflecting 
inter-priestly conflict (Hengel 1974: 2: 38-39, note 385, and see the example of such conflict in 
Josephus, Ant 20.216—218). Himmelfarb 2002: 134 suggests that Ben Sira was not “an apologist 
for the priestly establishment" rather he gave an ideal picture as a way of presenting a cri- 
tique of that establishment. But Himmelfarb seems to be operating on the principle that the 
absence of smoke implies a well-hidden fire, for no critique of temple or priesthood appears 
anywhere in this text. Of course an apologist, advocating a position, can also be a critic, see 
Wright 20072: 171 (note 35), but this seems not to be the case with Ben Sira. 

For a proposed retroversion into Hebrew see Skehan 1979: 374—79. 

Box and Oesterley 1913: 294-96. Heb 1222 cites a line from Isa 35:3 in a form identical to 
Sir 25:23, but different from the Lxx of Isaiah. NA?® (pp. 872-73) detects allusions to Sir 2:2 
in Heb 11:27; Sir 17:17 in Heb 2:5; Sir 25:23 in Heb 12:12; Sir 2934-20 in Heb 7:22; Sir 33:19 in 
Heb 13:7; Sir 44:16 in Heb us: Sir 44:17 in Heb 11:7; Sir 44:20 in Heb 11:17; Sir 44:21 in Heb 11:12. 
Most of these are single words with doubtful significance. Matt 11:25-30 may reflect Sirach's 
influence, with the marginal notes in NA?? indicating several allusions to different parts of 


the book. 
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The Praise of Wisdom (Sir 24:1-33) 

This chapter, perhaps a centrepiece to the book,® comprises an introduction 
(vv. 1-2), followed by a poem of six stanzas.” Wisdom speaks in the first person 
in vv. 3-22. Verse 23 is a prose introduction to the fifth stanza (vv. 23-39) in 
which Wisdom is associated with Torah. Ben Sira himself speaks in vv. 30-33, 
explaining his part in the transmission of Wisdom. This poem covers similar 
ground to Prov 8, but while the structure of the two poems is similar, there are 
considerable differences in content.? Temple symbolism pervades the poem, 
particularly in allusions to the Eden story, the wilderness wanderings, and to 
the priestly role of Wisdom in the Jerusalem temple. 

Verse 1 locates Wisdom “among her people" (¿v péow Aaod adtijs), and v. 2 
locates her “in the assembly of the Most High" (ev &xwxAyaig vipiotov) and “in the 
presence of his host” (Evavrı duvanewg adtod).9 These expressions could refer 
either to angels or to the human community or to both, the latter in v.1 and the 
former in v. 2.10 

Scholars most commonly identify the people of God among whom Wisdom 
is located in v.1as Israel at worship in the temple," and they often consider that 
the expressions "the assembly of the Most High" and “his host" in v. 2 locate 
Wisdom in the heavenly temple among the angels.!? While the *assembly of the 
Most High” (éxxAnaota vipiotov, v. 2) could be identified as the heavenly council as 
in Ps 82:1 (cuvaywyy Deén (Lxx 81:1), "gathering of the gods"), or Ps 89:6 (exxAyata 
&ylwv (Lxx 88:7), “assembly of the holy ones") the genitives in both expressions 


Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 331; Mulder 2003: 26; Harrington 2005: 103. 

The Greek text also includes verse 34, but the Hebrew Ms E from the Cairo Genizah shows 
that this has been displaced from 33:18. See Skehan 1979: 375-76. Perdue 1994: 264 suggests 
thatin this chapter "Wisdom is personified as a heavenly goddess." Others have compared 
the poem with the Egyptian Aretalogies of the goddess Isis, see Collins 1997b: 49-50. For 
a critique of this comparison see Sanders 1983: 45-50. 

8 Skehan 1979: 375; Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 331. On the differences see Marbóck 1971: 
55—56; Fletcher-Louis 2004: 72. 

9 I defend this translation below. An alternative rendering could be “in the presence of his 
power" 

10 ` Rickenbacher 1973: 18-19 sets out the options and lists those scholars who subscribe to 
them. 

11 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 331; Collins 19972: 50; Schreiner 2002: 129. Smend 1906: 216 sug- 
gests that the "people" are the angels. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 283 notes with reference to 
4Q400 1 1 6 that “it is extremely unlikely that a group of angels would ever be called a 
people.” 

12 ` Rickenbacher 1973: 119; Snaith 1974: 120-21; Perdue 1994: 267; Schreiner 2002: 129; Skehan 
and Di Lella 1987: 331-32. Perdue 1977: 189 has Wisdom “hypostatized as a member of the 
divine court of the Most High.” 
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from the Psalms describe those included in the gathering or assembly, whereas 
the genitive in Sir 24:2 describes the congregation as belonging to God 
(6 tiptotoc).!8 While this precise expression appears only here in the Lxx, God's 
people are referred to as the congregation of YHWH in several texts in the OT, 
and in several places in Sirach &x«Anoia refers to an earthly congregation. 
The assembly of the Most High is therefore likely to further describe the 
people of God. 

On the other hand, the third expression (“in the presence of his host”) prob- 
ably refers to the heavenly host, with the Hebrew Vorlage for dövanıs adtod 
(“his host") understood as 181. This is the sense that it has in Sir 17:32 where 
Sovanıy tpoug oüpavoü (“the host of the highest heaven") refers to angels over 
against “all people" (dv8pwnot x&vreç) in the other line of the verse.!® Thus, 
these verses contain two descriptions of the human community and one of 
the heavenly host. 


13 The term typtoto¢ seems to be the translator's preferred epithet for God. See Sir 4:10; 7:9, 
15; 9:15; 12:2, 6; 17:26, 27; 19:17; 23:18, 23; 24:2, 3, 23; 26:16; 28:7; 29:11; 33:15; 34:6, 19; 35:5, 9, 
19; 37:15; 38:2; 39:1, 5; 41:4, 8; 43:2, 9, 12; 44:20; 46:5; 47:5, 8; 48:5; 49:4; 50:7, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21. 
Not all of these instances are preserved in Hebrew. In 37:5; 38:2; 4312 the Hebrew simply 
reads D (“God”); in 41:4, 8; 43:2; 44:20; 49:4; 50:14, 16 it is my (“Most High”); in 43:9 it is 
ON nn (“the exalted God”); in 46:5; 47:5, 8 it is wy dx (“God Most High’); in 50:7 it is 
Tonn (“the king”); and in 50:19 PANT ny 22 (“all the people of the land”) are 6 Auds xvplov 
bpictov (“the people of the Lord Most High"). 

14 Deut 23:2, 3, 4, 9; ı Chr 28:8; Mic 2:5. See also Lam 1:10. 

15 Sir 15:5; 21:17; 23:24; 26:5; 31:11; 33:19; 38:33; 39:10; 44:15; 46:7; 50:13, 20. This is not to suggest 
that the grandson of Ben Sira used the Lxx in any consistent manner as a basis for his 
translation from Hebrew into Greek (Wright 1989: 173-75). 

16 NIX appears in the singular in Ps 148:2 (MT INY 95, LXX näcaı al Suvdpers abtob) and 
2 Chr 18:18 (MT DAWN NAY Y9, LXX näca Öbvanıs tod odpevod) to refer to YHWH’s heav- 
enly host. Another possibility for Sir 24:2 is Y?" T, which refers to God's army in Joel 2:11. 


DÉI 


In Jer 16:21 öövanıs renders 17133 referring to “might,” "strength" or God's “great deeds,’ 
but while this is a possibility for Sir 24:2 and while Svvac has this sense in Sir 6:26; 7:30 
(Heb TINN); 813; 29:20; 44:3 (Heb 17113); 46:5, the context in 17:32 and 24:2 seems to indi- 
cate a reference to angelic beings. The NRSV reads Sir 24:2 a reference to the heavenly 
council, although it renders 8övoyıç as a plural (“in the presence of his hosts"). Since there 
is no extant Hebrew text for Sir 24:2, and since Ps 148:2 and 2 Chr 18:18 are instances of 
both the singular and the plural forms of $üvayıç rendering the singular 82% in the Lxx, 
Zsengellér 2008: 139 is on precarious ground when he argues from a putative Hebrew text 
that, since 8üvoyıç is singular and NINAX plural, and since the plural of 83% does not 
appear elsewhere in the Hebrew text of Sirach or in the biblical wisdom literature, these 
verses should be rendered “in the presence of his power,” and that they describe “a liturgi- 
cal situation that can only exist in the temple.” Skehan 1979: 374 retroverts this expression 
into Hebrew with 1N39 TAN (“in the presence of his host"). 
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In Sir 24:3-7; 8-12 Wisdom recounts her search for a resting place, culminat- 
ing in the Jerusalem temple in wv. 10-12 where she ministered before YHWH. 
Since she now speaks (vv. 1-2) from there, and since this is in the presence both 
of God’s people and the heavenly host, this text witnesses to an understanding 
of the temple as “heaven on earth.” When Wisdom speaks from the temple she 
speaks in the presence of both the earthly community of God’s people and of 
the heavenly host.!” 

This merging of heaven and earth continues in the opening stanza of the 
hymn (24:3-7), where Wisdom speaks of her origin in the mouth of God, an 
allusion to the creative word of Gen 1.8 Like the vm>X mm (“spirit/wind of 
God") of Gen 1:2 and the mist of Gen 2:6, Wisdom covers the earth like a mist 
(24:3), encircles the vault of heaven and “walks around" (nepınarew) the depths 
of the abyss.? In v. 4 Wisdom exclaims that she has “pitched her tent in the 
heights" (£v übyAoiç xareoxyvwoa) and, in an allusion to the wilderness wan- 
derings, claims that her “throne was in a pillar of cloud” (6 0póvoc pov Ev ottAw 
vepeAng). Like vn wH (also enthroned in heaven), who "preceded his people" 
(0057 Ton, Exod 13:21) in the pillar of cloud and whose presence was sym- 
bolised in the cloud (Exod 40:34-38), Wisdom's dwelling encompasses both 
heaven and earth.?9 

The stanza ends with Wisdom seeking a “resting place" (dvanavcıs) and 
an "inheritance" (xAnpovouia).2! The next stanza (vv. 8-12) describes the rest- 
ing place and the inheritance. The former is in a tent (cxyvy) and the latter in 


17 Fora similar phenomenon see Solomon's dedicatory prayer in 1 Kings 8; 2 Chr 6, where 
there is an interplay between God's dwelling in heaven and his dwelling in the temple. 

18 Sheppard 1980: 22-27; Gese 1981a: 196; Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 332-33; Fletcher- 
Louis 2000: 60. 

19 For echoes of the creation story here, as well as the mist of Gen 2:6 watering the earth, 
see Sheppard 1980: 22-27; Perdue 1994: 267; Fletcher-Louis 2004: 80-81. Gese 1981a: 196, 
followed by Fletcher-Louis 2002: 77 and 2004: 83-84, points out that the vault of heaven 
and depth of the abyss are the upper and lower extremities of the earth as described 
in Gen 1:6-8. There are also a number of linguistic connections between Sir 24:3-7 and 
Job 38 where God interrogates Job as to his involvement in creation. The mist öy 
(Sir 24:3) appears in Job 38:9; the waves (Sir 24:6) appear in Job 38:1; and in Job 3816 God 
asks Job if he has “traversed” (Hithpael of Jn, LXX mepinatéw) the “abyss” (DIN, LXX 
äßucoos) as Wisdom claims for herself in Sir 24:5. 

20 See Sheppard 1980: 31, "Wisdom's encampment... involves the old problem of where the 
creator of the earth can dwell—in the heavens or in the man-made temple, or both.” 

21 Collins 1997b: 51. Sheppard 1980: 39 compares this with the wilderness wanderings of 
Israel looking for rest in the promised land. This is possible, but God's rest on the seventh 
day is more likely, given the creation symbolism in the chapter. Moreover, it is not God's 
people seeking rest, but Wisdom. See the discussion in Fletcher-Louis 2004: 86-87. 
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Israel (v. 8).22 Temple symbolism becomes explicit in v. 10 where Wisdom 
“ministered before him in the holy tent and was established in Zion" (év oxnv 
ayia &vorrttov adtob &Aercobpyvoo xai ou Ev Liwv Ermpixdnv). In v. 11 God gave 
Wisdom a resting place in the beloved city, and her authority was in Jerusalem 
(Ev nödeı Yıyannpevn önolwg pe xaténavoev, xai Ev Iepovoaànp ý EEovala pov). Thus 
Wisdom has a central place in the cult of Israel, and carries on a priestly min- 
istry “in the holy tent” (ev oxnvĝ &yia), that is the Jerusalem temple.?? Hence, 
as well as echoing God's rest on the seventh day of creation (Gen 23-3), the 
text also echoes God's rest in the temple (2 Chr 6:41; Ps 132:8, 14) and the notion 
of the temple as a microcosm of the cosmos, as in the Priestly source of the 
Pentateuch.?* 

Verse 12 provides a transition to the next stanza with the introduction of 
horticultural symbolism. Here, Wisdom takes on the likeness of a variety of 
trees: cedars, cypresses, palms, roses, olive trees and others.2° That these are 
the trees of Eden is indicated in v. 19 where all who desire wisdom are invited 
to come and eat of her fruit (cf. Gen 2:16); in the fifth stanza where Wisdom, 
now associated with Torah,” is likened to six rivers, including the four rivers of 


22 This is quite different from 1 En. 421-2, where Wisdom finds no resting place on earth 
and returns to heaven. While Boccaccini 1998: 146 suggests that this is polemic against the 
“sapiential myth of the torah as the earthly embodiment of heavenly wisdom,” another 
explanation can be found in the attitudes to the temple in the two works. Dissatisfaction 
with temple emerges in 1 Enoch, while Sirach reflects a positive attitude to the temple, 
making it quite in order for Wisdom to take up residence there. 

23 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 333 claim that the tent is the tabernacle, referring to Exod 25:8— 
9; 26:1-37. In a sense that is correct, but the references to Zion and Jerusalem imply the 
temple. See Gese 1981b: 34; Wright 1997: 195. Note the series of prepositional phrases 
in verses 10-12 emphasising the centrality of Jerusalem (¿v oxyvf ayia... ev Liwv... ev 
TOAEL hyannpévy ... év lepovoadnp...Ev Ao SedoEaopevw, Ev Vepiët xvplov, “...in the holy 
tent...in the beloved city...in Jerusalem... among an honoured people, in the Lord's 
portion"). Sheppard 1980: 48-49 finds echoes of Exod 15:17; Deut 12:5-7, 11214 (the place 
where YHWH chose to set his name). See also Ps 78:60—71;132:11-18. I argue in Church 2013b: 
119-20 that the reference to the "tent" in Heb 13:10 is an archaised reference to the temple. 

24 Blenkinsopp 1976: 275-83; Kearney 1977: 375-87; Weinfeld 1981: 501-12; Levenson 1984: 
286-89; 1985: 142-45; 1988a: 84-86; Wenham 1986: 23; Janowski 1990: 37-69; Parry 1994: 
126-51; Fletcher-Louis 2000: 58-60; 2004: 77-79; Ruiten 2007: 72. 

25 These verses echo “every kind of tree" (Gen 2:1-12), see Perdue 1994, Fletcher-Louis 2002: 
77. For similar lists of trees see Hos 14:4-9; Deut 8:7-10. In Ps 9213-14; Isa 60:13; Ezek 40:16, 
22, 26; 4118—25 trees are associated with the temple. 

26 Skehan and Di Lella 1987 suggest that Wisdom is identified with Torah, as do 
Himmelfarb 1993: 82; Fletcher-Louis 2000: 52, and Hayward 1992b: 127 (“Wisdom is none 
other than the Torah herself"). The relationship is more nuanced than this would suggest, 
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Eden (Pishon, Gihon, Tigris and Euphrates) the Nile and the Jordan;?’ and in 
v. 28, which mentions the first man who did not fully know wisdom.?® 

Aromatic spices appear in v. 15 and “the odour of incense in the tent” 
(AtBevov &tpi¢g ev oxyvĝ). These spices echo the spices used to anoint the tent 
of meeting and its furnishings, as well as Aaron and his sons (Exod 30:23-38), 
and could only be used for liturgical purposes (Exod 33:38).29 The poem ends 
with Ben Sira himself taking the part of Adam, “the gardener and guardian of 
the world’s irrigation system,”?° spreading wisdom to future generations and 
ultimately to all who seek wisdom. 

The combination of creation and temple themes in this poem reflects the 
understanding that the creation of the cosmos in Gen 1 and the construction 
of the tabernacle in Exod 25-30 are related. Thus, the cosmos in Gen1 and the 
Garden of Eden in Gen 2 are understood as archetypal sanctuaries.?! Similar 
imagery with trees and rivers is echoed in Balaam’s fourth oracle (Num 24:5-7), 
where God’s people are pictured encamped in an Edenic setting around 
the wilderness tabernacle. This text, probably echoed here,3? also surfaces 


see Stordalen 2000: 423. Rogers 2004: 115-17 concludes, “Law gives expression to Wisdom, 
and is thus in its entirety characterised by it. But Wisdom exists before and beyond Law, 
and is not fully exhausted by it.’ That the rivers describe Torah rather than Wisdom is 
seen in masculine pronouns in vv. 25-27, agreeing with the “book of the covenant of 
the Most High God" (BißAog duadnung Ieo bpiotov) and the law commanded by Moses 
(vópoç öv évetetAato yiv Mwvoç), while Wisdom (cogia) is feminine. Ego 1999: 208-9; 
and Zsengellér 2008: 140 refer to the river flowing out of the temple in Ezek 47: 1-12, and 
Zsengellér concludes that in this chapter of Sirach the temple is a “place where wisdom 
as Torah and teaching can flow out and make land and people prosper, in and outside 
of Israel.” 

27 Stordalen 2000: 422-23 discusses the order of the rivers here, and the inclusion of the 
Jordan and the Nile. Sheppard 1980: 68-71 notes that the Edenic rivers, Pishon and 
Gihon, form an inclusio around the list. See also Hayward 1991: 26-27; Ego 1999: 206-9; 
Rogers 2004; Ruiten 2007: 70 (who suggests that “[t]he first and the last river bracket the 
rest of the rivers to make them appear as additional streams of paradise’). 

28 Koester 1989: 25; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 75 (note 63). The words "shame" and "sin" in Sir 24:22 
echo Gen 3. 

29 For the blending of Exod 30:23, 34 in Sir 24:15 see Sheppard 1980: 57-60. Zsengellér 2008: 
139 suggests that here “wisdom is acting as the incense of the service” and takes on a 
priestly function. 

30 O Fletcher-Louis 2004: 79. Note v. 30 where Ben Sira compares himself to “a water-channel 
into a garden” (mapddetcoc). 

31 Koester 1989: 24-25. 

32 Beale 2004b: 160-63. 
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in Heb 8:2,33 where the eschatological temple is described as the true tent, 
pitched by the Lord. This is “the place intended for Adam,”3* now inhabited 
by Wisdom in Sirach. I will argue below that according to Hebrews it is now 
inhabited by Jesus the exalted Son of God 28 


The Hymn in Praise of the Ancestors (Sir 44-50) 
Sirach 44-50 contains a lengthy hymn praising famous individuals from 
the past.36 It begins with Enoch and Noah, and includes (among others) 
Moses, who is equal in glory to the “holy ones” (éytot), and Aaron, a priest with 
regal qualities. Aaron is given the longest and most detailed treatment and, 
along with Phinehas and his descendants, has a perpetual priesthood. The list 
ends with a second reference to Enoch,3” followed by Joseph, Shem and Seth 
who are described as honoured, and Adam, who is exalted above every living 
being 29 After referring to the superior glory of Adam, Ben Sira turns to his own 
near contemporary Simon (50:1-24). When the treatment of the figures from 
the past texts is re-read in the light of Sir 50, it becomes apparent that they 


33 See Church 2008: 145-57 for a development of the argument that Heb 8:2 alludes to 
Num 24:6. 

34 Wright 1991: 25-26. Cf. Hengel 1974: 1: 157. 

35 For similar symbolism see 1QH? x1v 18-21; XVI 5-28; Odes of Solomon 11:1-12:2, 38:16-20, 
and as I will argue below (Chapter 8) in Heb 8:1-2. 

36 In what follows I use the Hebrew text in Beentjes 1997: 78-91 where it can be recon- 
structed with any degree of certainty. I use Beentjes' chapter and verse references, with 
comments on the Greek text in Ziegler 1980: 331-62 where appropriate. 

37 O Enoch appears in 44:16 and 49:14, although the reference in the Greek text at 44:16 is absent 
from the Masada fragments and the Syriac version. Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 499 suggest 
that it may have been added due to Enoch’s “popularity in the last centuries BC as the cus- 
todian of ancient lore.” Mack 1985: 199-200, 238 excludes it as inauthentic. Wright 1997: 
215-16 considers that whether or not it is authentic, “some mention of Enoch at the head 
of the Praise of the Ancestors is called for" It is now clearly visible in line 18 of Ms B x111 
verso (see online: http://www.bensira.org/navigator.php?Manuscript-B&PageNum-26. 
Accessed 4 August 2016, and http://genizah.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/fragment/MS_HEB_e_62/8b. 
Accessed 4 August 2016). Marbéck 1981: 104 considers that the double mention of Enoch 
provides a fine inclusio around “die Frommen und Weisen Israels.” 

38 Adam is described with the words DTK nan "n 22 5y (“the splendour of Adam is 
above every living being"). Marböck 1981: 108 notes that Enoch and Joseph are “fast unver- 
gleichlich” and Shem, Seth and Enosh honoured, but Adam’s glory is greater than all of 
them. Mack 1985: 201 is sceptical that this statement about Adam comes from Ben Sira 
himself, reading 49:16 in the light of 15:14—20; 171-14. But these texts refer to humanity in 
general rather than to Adam. The treatment of Adam in 49:16 differs markedly from the 
remark about him in 24:28. 
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serve to prepare the reader to understand the treatment of Simon with whom 
Israelite history culminates.39 

Sirach 50 is the climax of the work, followed only by a prayer of thanks.^? 
In his praise of the ancestors, Ben Sira relies on the Hebrew Scriptures, but his 
treatment of Simon draws from his own observation as he composes a hymn 
echoing the creation account of Gen 1.*! There are also allusions to the praise 
of Wisdom in Sir 24 and to the treatment of Aaron and Phinehas, as well as to 
Zerubbabel, Joshua and Nehemiah who rebuilt the temple and restored the 
fallen walls of the city (49:113), something that Simon also does.*? 

The exalted status of Adam described in 49:16 provides a transition to the 
treatment of Simon, who is described in similar words in 50:1: MİND) v rns Dr 
1737 an? 13 yaw iy ("greatest of his brothers and the splendour of his peo- 
ple was Simon, son of Johanan, the priest").^? The repetition of nxan (“glory, 
splendour") in the descriptions of Adam and Simon make it clear that Simon 
is associated with Adam in glory.** But this is more than a simple transition. 


39 Mack 1985: 37-65; Perdue 1994: 284-86; Kooij 2010: 58-60. Wright 1992: 410 draws favour- 
able comparisons between the place of Simon in the context of Sir 44-50 and of Jesus 
in Hebrews. For Ben Sira Israel's history has been leading to the great high priest Simon; 
for the author of Hebrews, Israel's history has been leading to the great high priest Jesus. 
He goes on to argue that Hebrews subverts the story of Sir 44—50, for it is not Simon 
in the Jerusalem temple but Jesus the true high priest in the heavenly temple that is 
central. See also Richardson 2012: 144. 

40 An acrostic prayer preserved in nQPs? is regularly added as an appendix to Sirach. 
See Skehan 1971: 387-400. 

41 . Goshen-Gottstein 2002: 260-64; Mulder 2002: 223; 2003: 52; Fletcher-Louis 2004: 94-112. 

42 Marbóck 1971: 74-75; 1999: 216-19, 223-24; Hayward 1991: 24-29; 1996: 52-55, 63-72, 83-84; 
Himmelfarb 2000: 97; Fletcher-Louis 2004: 69-113; Skelton 2009: 9-10. As Skelton notes, 
Simon's achievements in repairing the temple in Sir 48:17-22, as well as other key char- 
acters in the "Praise of the Ancestors" reflect Hezekiah's reform. This attribution of royal 
attributes to the priesthood is seen in 45:6-22 with respect to Aaron and in 45:23-26 
with respect to Simon. It represents Simon as the embodiment of other famous people 
in the list. Skelton concludes, “the ideal ruler is an Aaronide high priest from the line of 
Phinehas who keeps Torah, embodied quintessentially in Simeon" (p. 11). 

43 The Greek text is briefer, reading only that Zıuwv Oviov viòç tepeds ó peyoç ("Simon, son of 
Onias was the high priest"). 

44 For the glory of Adam see 1QS Iv 23; 10H? Iv 27; CD ut 20, and the discussions in 
Charlesworth 1980:137-45; Levison 1988: passim; Fletcher-Louis 1997c:140—45. See also LAE 
12-17, where Adam is worshipped (Levison 1988: 177; Fletcher-Louis 1997c: 142). nnNan 
appears in Sir 50:11, 50:20, in an inclusio around the description of Simon’s cultic activity. 
It describes priestly garments in Exod 28:2, 40. Skehan 1979: 374 and Fletcher-Louis 2004: 
96-97 propose that NINAN is the Hebrew behind xevy&opou (“to boast") in Sir 243. Given 
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The reader is supposed to recognise that Simon the priest represents Adam, the 
primeval priest in the garden/temple who is created in the image and likeness 
of God. Moreover, as Fletcher-Louis maintains, “it is Jerusalem, the Temple, its 
worship and, above all, the priesthood which possesses all the glory of Adam, 
since in this space and time the original order of creation and the harmony of 
Eden is recovered."5 The long hymn praising Simon is followed by a benedic- 
tion and an epilogue in which Ben Sira adds his signature to the book.*6 

Different suggestions have been made as to the structure of Sir 50.17 I recog- 
nise three sections: Simone building activity (5011-4); Simon's cosmic priestly 
characteristics, evident seen as he emerges from the holy of holies on the Day 
of Atonement (50:5-10); and Simon officiating in the temple during the daily 
Tamid ceremony (50:11—21).48 


the connections between Sir 24 and Sir 50 this is entirely plausible, although the Greek 
text downplays this connection. The word 8oğ&foyaı (“to glorify”) appears in the previous 
line describing Shem and Seth, but there is no reference to the glory of Adam or Simon in 
49:16 and 50:1. It also appears in 50:11 and xavy&opou (“to boast”) in 50:20. In 45:8 Aaron is 
clothed in “perfect splendour” (nn&Sn 525), and in 6:31 Wisdom’s crown is also “splen- 
did" (NaN). 

45 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 97; Mulder 2003: 55. Hayward 1996: 44-46 connects this text with the 
creation of Adam in Sir 173-8, however that text is better read as referring to the creation 
of humanity in general (Mulder 2003: 101). In Jub. 3:26-27 Adam offers a sacrifice on the 
day that he puts on the garments made for him by God. There is a widespread rabbinic 
tradition that these are Aaron's priestly garments. See Ginzberg 1913-1967: 1: 332-33; 5: 283 
(note 89); Hayward 1989: 16-18. See ‘Ag. Ber. 43; Num. Rab. 4:8; Tanh. b. Toledoth 6.12; Frag. 
Tg. Gen 48:22; Targ Ps.-J. Gen 27:15; Gen. Rab. 20:12; 97:6. In y. Meg. 1:1 “the best garments" 
placed on Jacob in Gen 27:15 are priestly garments since he would serve as high priest. 

46 Inthe benediction “everyone endorses the appeal to praise Simon. Everything God does 
for his people Israel through Simon serves to confirm now what He once did and prom- 
ised forever to do in the covenant with Phinehas,” resulting in peace among the people 
(Mulder 2003: 55). 

47 Mulder (2002: 223; 2003: 59) analyses the chapter into five sections, while Fletcher- 
Louis 2004: 95-96 analyses it according to the days of creation from Gen 11-2:3. 

48 Considerable debate surrounds whether Sir 50:5 refers to Day of Atonement ceremony. 
The Hebrew text reads NDNA Man INRY Donn MW 71 nn, which can be 
translated “how honourable he was as he gazed out of the tent, as he emerged from 
within the curtain" The Greek text reads de &do&dodn Ev nepıiotpopfj vaod, Ev éE68t olxov 
XOTOTETĞTMATOÇ (NRSV: “[h]ow glorious he was, surrounded by the people, as he came 
out of the house of the curtain”). The major differences between the Hebrew text and 
the Greek translation are the word nepiotpogh (turning around, a word used for the 
courses of the stars in Sophocles, Fragments 432.8, see LSJ 1389; Lloyd-Jones 1996: 222-23; 
Fletcher-Louis 2004: 104, note 102), the substitution of Auoö for vaoö by the NRSV and the 
literal translation of n21571 Man with olxov xatanetécuatos. Traditionally nanan man 
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Simone Building Activity (501-4) 

Like Hezekiah, Zerubbabel, Joshua and Nehemiah, Simon worked on the tem- 
ple and the city walls and, like Hezekiah, dug out a cistern. Hayward finds it 
“striking” that “before all else” Ben Sira praises Simon for this work. It indicates 
on one level that Ben Sira is concerned that the sacred space of the temple is fit 
for worship. On another level, however, this sacred space stands for something 
more significant, for these verses contain several allusions to the first two days 
of creation in Gen 1.49 Verse ıcd-2 introduce his renovations and refer to his 
work strengthening the walls, v. 3 refers to a water cistern and v. 4 to his work 
fortifying the city. 


has been read as a reference to the holy of holies, from where Simon emerges on the 
Day of Atonement (Box and Oesterley 1913: 508; Smend 1906: 477, 481; Snaith 1974: 251-52; 
Collins 1997b: 90; Gurtner 20052: 190—99. Fearghail 1978: 301 lists commentators from 1859 
to 1977 who hold to this view). On this understanding, Sir 50:5 refers to Simon survey- 
ing the temple as he emerges from the holy of holies on that day. Fearghail ibid.: 30118 
vigorously challenged this view, and it has now been largely abandoned. He compares 
Sir 50:5-21 with m. Tamid 6.3-7.3 and concludes that the description of the ritual in 
Sir 50:1-21 accords with the Mishnaic regulations for that ceremony (pp. 302-6). He argues 
(pp. 306-13) that while the expression 122571 MaN in Ben Siras Hebrew text may refer 
to the holy of holies, the sequence of events outlined in 50:5-21 require the veil to be the 
outer veil rather than the inner veil, and that the expression refers to the entire temple, 
described as “the house of the veil.” Fearghail’s arguments have now been challenged by 
Gurtner 2005a: 187-200. While Gurtner does not consider which ceremony is described in 
vv. 11-21, he does deal with Fearghail's objections to reading the expression n2937 man 
as “within the curtain,’ and argues that Sir 50:5 does refer to the Day of Atonement cere- 
mony. Gurtner notes that in Exod 26:33; Lev 16:2, 12, 15 the Hebrew expression PE man 
is consistently translated by the Lxx as €owtepov Tod xatamet&cuatos (“within the curtain,” 
see also Heb 6:19), and by the NRSV as “inside the curtain," (p. 194) as also 40266 5 11 7. 
HALOT 124 gives the sense of “within” for this word, a sense found in Gen 6:14; Exod 25:1; 
37:2; Lev 14:41; Num 18:7; 1 Kings 6:15-16; 7:8, 9, 31; 2 Kings 6:30; Ezek 7:15; Sir 4:15; 1QS 11 23; 
4Q405 15 11-16 6. The word 11223 is consistently used in the MT to refer to the inner veil 
of the temple, separating the holy of holies from the holy place (Exod 26:31, 33, 35; 27:21; 
30:6; 35.12; 36:35; 38:27; 39:34; 40:3, 21, 22, 26; Lev 4:6, 17; 16:2, 12, 15; 21:23; 24:3; Num 4:5; 18:7; 
2 Chr 3:14). The Syriac of Sir 50:5 reads emia d&us& (“beneath the veil," Vattioni 1968: 271). 
Instone-Brewer 20n: 306-8 argues that the gold in Sir 50:9 is an allusion to the golden 
garments in m. Yoma 7.3 and indicates that the Day of Atonement ceremony is in view in 
Sir. 50. [conclude from these data that Sir 50:5—21 describes two events. Verses 5-10 describe 
Simon emerging from the holy of holies at the conclusion of the Day of Atonement ritual, 
and vv. 1-21 describe him officiating at the daily Tamid ceremony. 
49 ` Fletcher-Louis 2004: 95. 
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Sirach 50:1, which appears to be a heading for the entire chapter, reports 
that Simon “patched up” (ünopparrtw)? the “house” (otxoc, man) and “strength- 
ened” (otepedw) the "temple" (vaóc, 297).51 In v. 2 he lays foundations of the 
“height of the court” (tog «vA7ç)92 and the “high walls of the temple enclo- 
sure" (dvaAanupa dibnAöv reptBóAov tepob). References to what is below and what 
is above (the foundations and the upper extremities), and the verb oTepedw, 
are reminiscent of the second day of creation, reflecting the notion that the 
temple functions as the cosmic mountain that “covers the expanse between 
the upper and lower realms.”53 

Sirach 50:3 refers to a “water-pool” or “reservoir” (npn, amodoxeiov ü8&Twv) 
dug out in Simon's time as a “pit” (MWR, A&xxoç) with its circumference “like 
the sea” (woei Doidoouc Si On the third day of creation God gathered (mp) 


50 'Yropp&rrw is a hapax legomenon here in the Lxx and does not appear in the NT. In 
Josephus Ant. 17.136 it refers to a patch in a garment. Fletcher-Louis (ibid.: 98-99) sug- 
gests that it has the sense of “undergird,’ referring to LSJ 1893. However, while Lët refers 
to repairing the soles of shoes and “a mend in the bottom,” the notion of *underneath" 
is more in the words for shoes (bnoöyuare) and bottom (mvOueve) than in the verb. 
The Hebrew verb that troppantw translates is 7, which has a wide semantic range, 
although apparently not including the idea of undergirding (HALOT 955-58; Jastrow 1989: 
1206—7). The Niphal as here appears in Neh 7:1; 12:44 to refer to persons appointed to an 
official duty. Mulder 2003: 105 translates TP3 with "inspect." Hayward 1996: 41 renders the 
Hebrew with “visited” and the Greek with “patched-up” (ibid.: 73). 

51 In the Hebrew text I2 (“house”) is definite and 92°F (“temple”) indefinite. In the Greek 
text both olxoç (“house”) and vaóc (“temple”) are indefinite. 

52  Thisisthe reading in the Göttingen Lxx (Ziegler 1980: 357). Rahlfs 1935: 2: 466 reads (üboç 
8c, “the height of the double"). Fletcher-Louis 2004: 95 follows Rahlfs and translates 
"the height of the double (waters?)," adding the reference to water (with no Ms evidence), 
suggesting that the temple is like the firmament that separated the waters above and 
below. The reading üboç o0Afjc was suggested by Smend 1906: 480 (again with no Ms evi- 
dence) to resolve what he considered *meaningless" Greek. Hayward 1996: 75 follows the 
reading of the Göttingen Lxx (“the height of the court"), and in a textual note on p. 75 
suggests “double walls" The Greek text of Sir 50:2-3 inverts the Hebrew text of lines 9-10 
of MS XIX recto. I use the Greek versification. The Hebrew text (Ms B xix recto line 10) 
reads Wp 7323 WV WR (“in whose days a wall was built”). 

53  Fletcher-Louis 2004: 97-101, quotation from p. 97. The text echoes Sir 24:5 where Wisdom 
encircles the vault of heaven and walks in the depths of the abyss (yöpov obpavod exdudwon 
póvy xai ev Bader aßboowv nepienatnoa). 

54 Mulder 2003: 102 translates “on account of the waterflow" The Hebrew text reads DI 
(Beentjes 1997: 88), normally emended to Da or D3 (“in” or “like” the sea, Box and 
Oesterley 1913: 507; Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 549; Wright 1989: 305; Hayward 1996: 44; 
Fletcher-Louis 2004: 101). This may have been the way Ben Sira's grandson read the text, 
given his translation oei 9o covc. Mulder 2003: 11014 argues that the Hebrew text 
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the sea into one place and let the dry land appear, a text echoed here Sp These 
allusions to the creation story reflect an understanding of the cosmic sig- 
nificance of the temple and picture the Jerusalem temple as a microcosm of 
the universe. 


Simon’s Cosmic Priestly Characteristics (50:5-10) 

Sirach 50:5 refers to Simon emerging from the holy of holies after the Day of 
Atonement ceremony.°° Verses 6-10 describe the emerging Simon with cosmic 
symbolism. He is “like a star of light among the clouds" (May pan ms 32123),57 
“like the full moon" (aan 1773), "like the shining sun" (naonwn vnv2?), and “like 
a rainbow in the clouds” (193 nn&1 nvp2). The symbolism reflects the hymn 
celebrating the works of God in creation (42:15-43:33)°® that probably serves 
as an extended introduction to the hymn praising the ancestors.59 That hymn 
refers to “the emerging sun” (ingx yo wnw),60 reflecting the glory of God 
(43315); the “moon governing the changing seasons" (mny rr» rr) and giving 
information about sacred seasons; the “glory of the stars" (1312 177) stand- 
ing in their places (43:610); and the “rainbow” (nwp), which the readers are 
invited to behold and then *bless its maker" (43:1—12). Allusions to Gen 1, Ps 19 
and Ezek 1:28 have been noted.9! These heavenly creatures reflect God's glory 
and move at his command. This is the context for the description of Simon 
in similar terms. Simon embodies them all, reflecting these, the greatest of 
God's works.9? 

Fletcher-Louis locates the source of this imagery in the creation of the sun, 
moon and stars on the fourth day of creation in Gen 1. He compares Simon 
emerging from within the veil to the emergence of the sun on its course 


should stand, and that the reference is to the Pool of Bethesda, described as a “reservoir 
with a wall in it" (DI TUN MPN). However, this involves reading MWR (“wall a hapax 
legomenon in Jer 50:15) rather than TUN (“pit”). This latter word does not appear in BHS, 
but refers to a cistern four times in the Copper Scroll (3Q15 v 6; VII 4; X 5; XI 12). 

55 Fletcher-Louis 2004: 100-103. 

56 o See footnote 48 (above). 

57 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 552, and Mulder 2003: 126 identify Ps 148:3 as the source of this 
symbolism. 

58 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 484-87. 

59 Mack 1985: 13-15; Wright 1997: 206. 

60 This reading is from the Masada Ms col. v, line 18. Ms B xII verso, line 2 reads Wan WNW 
1nxa (“the sun proclaims in its distress" [?]), with the Masada reading in the margin. 
yan echoes Y (“pours forth") in Ps 19:3 (MT). For the emerging sun see 1 En. 72:2-37. 

61 Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 492-93. 

62 Skelton 2009: 9—10. 
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through the firmament (Ps 19:1),5? and to Ezek 1:26-28 where the glory of God 
enthroned in heaven is “like a rainbow appearing in the cloud on a rainy day” 
(DWN OVA nya mm WR nvpn ns22).9^ Thus, Simon embodies the glory of 
God and the text signifies the cosmic significance of the temple.®° As the sun 
and the stars move across the heavens, so Simon moves through the temple. 


Simon Officiating in the Temple (5021-21) 
This section describes Simon officiating at the daily Tamid sacrifice.®® 
Verses 11-13 echo the sixth day of creation in Gen 1:26-30, interpreted through 
Ps 8:3-7.67 In Gen 1, Adam is created in God's image and given dominion over 
all creation. Psalm 8:5-8 celebrates this in terms of the “glory and honour" (1133 
7771) with which God has crowned humanity.® In Sir 50:11 Simon, wrapped in 
“glory” (132) and clothed in “splendour” (msan), brings “honour” (177) to the 
sanctuary.9? The other priests are also there in “their glory" (rr n222).7? This is 


63 ` Hetcher-Louis 2004: 103-4. Fletcher-Louis refers to the Lxx of Exod 30:24 (the fourth 
speech to Moses in the P account of the construction of the wilderness tabernacle), 
where the Hebrew word NTP (“cassia”) is rendered with İpıç (“rainbow,” see BDAG 480). 
Joe is a hapax legomenon here in the Lxx, but the word also appears in Rev 4:3; 103. This 
presumed intertextual echo is a bit too faint to be clearly heard. The Greek text of Sir 50:8 
reads Töğov gwtiZov (“a shining bow") and is better read as an allusion to Ezek 1:28. 

64 Box and Oesterley 1913: 508; Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 552; Himmelfarb 1993: 19; 
Fletcher-Louis 2004: 74. 

65 Compare Weinfeld 1981: 506—7, "the high priest is depicted as the morning star, and as the 
sun shining on the temple.” 

66 Fearghail 1978: 302-5; Skehan and Di Lella 1987: 532-33; Hayward 1996: 55-61, 80-81; 2007: 
389-93; Instone-Brewer 2011: 306-8. Mulder 2002: 225-28 reads vv. 16-19 with reference 
to Rosh Hashshana. That this is a new section is shown by the initial reference to Simon 
dressing himself in glorious robes, in the repetition of MIXON (splendour, see 49:16; 
50:1), and in the description of the beginning of the ritual as he ascends to the altar. The 
movement here is towards the centre, while in v. 5 it is away from the centre. See also 
Fletcher-Louis 2004: 105-6, who identifies echoes in this text of the description of Aaron 
officiating in the sanctuary in Sir 45:7-8. 

67 Fletcher-Louis 2004: 105-7. 

68 Another echo of Ps 8 in the immediate context is the reference to Enoch in Sir 49:16, said 
to have been honoured along with Seth and Shem (1T7P31 WINI NWI DWI). Both WIIN and 
Tp appear in Ps 8:5. 

69 Compare Ps 96:6 IPN NRIN 19 155 1m min (“honour and glory are before him 
strength and splendour in his sanctuary"). 

70 The words õóķa ("glory"), 80&&Lw (“glorify”), crepavoç (“crown”) all appear in the Greek text 
of Sir 50:1-13. 
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not just humanity in general, however. Here, Simon officiating in the temple is 
portrayed as Adam ruling over all things in the garden.” 

Fletcher-Louis hears echoes of God’s rest on the seventh day of creation 
(Gen 2:1-4) in Sir 50:14-21.72 There is an inclusio around vv. 14-19, with the 
Hebrew verb 752 (“finished,” vv. 14, 19), the Greek noun ovvtéAeta (“comple- 
tion,” v. 14), and the verb cvvceAéo (“bring to completion,” v. 19). Moreover, the 
Greek expression in v. 19 is &wg cuvreAec6f, xóopoç xupiov (“until he completed 
the xócyoc of the Lord”).73 In Gen 2:1-2 God "finishes" (152, Lxx cuvteAgw) the 
work of creation.”4 Then, just as God “blesses” (&0Aoyéc T72, Gen 2:3) the sev- 
enth day, so Simon “blesses” (8o0vot edAoylav, TI Sir 50:20-21) the assembled 
worshippers. While the blessing is for “all the congregation of the people of 
Israel" (og 271p 53, náca exxAnata vidv IopanA), in the Hebrew text of v. 17 
these are identified as "all flesh" (nwa 52) and in v. 19 as “all the people of the 
earth" (P87 ny 5). The whole creation is in view. 


Conclusion 

In Sirach there is no suggestion of a heavenly temple above corresponding to 
the earthly temple below. Rather, the Jerusalem temple is viewed as a micro- 
cosm of the universe and the link between heaven and earth, so that to be in 
the temple is to be in the presence of God in heaven, as was the first man Adam 
in the Eden sanctuary. Ben Sira anticipates no eschatological temple to replace 
the present temple in the future. Simon, the current high priest, is the repre- 
sentative of God before humanity. He appears with cosmic characteristics and 
his movements in the temple echo the movements of the sun and the stars 
through the heavens. This is an entirely positive portrayal of the temple, with 
everything functioning as it should. 


71 The terms rendered “humanity” in Ps 8, WUN and DIN 7A, can be read with refer- 
ence to Adam, the first man, ruling over all things in the garden. See Borsch 1967: 114; 
Fletcher-Louis 2004: 107. 

72 ` Fletcher-Louis 2004: 107-11. 

73 Ileave xógpoç untranslated to emphasise the connotations of creation that would not be 
lost on Greek speaking readers of Sirach. The Hebrew text reads nata rV? (“the service 
of the altar"), and NRSV renders xócyoc xuplou with “order of worship.’ This is appropriate; 
given the word for "arranging" the offerings in v. 14 is xoouew. 

74 Fletcher-Louis 2004: 108 demonstrates the linguistic correspondences between the com- 
pletion of the creation in Gen 23-3 and the completion of the sanctuary in Exod 31:18; 
39:32; 39:43. 
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The Letter of Aristeas 


The Letter of Aristeas (hereinafter Let. Aris.)79 is mainly known because of 
the legend it contains of the origins of the Septuagint,” and while this legend 
frames the entire work, it takes up only a small proportion.77 The remainder, 
and the real intention of the work, seems to be to defend Jewish culture and 
law, and Judaism “in the light of its law as available in the Greek version," and 
to demonstrate the skill and wisdom of the translators and the translation they 
produced.’ It seems to be addressed to Jew and Gentile alike.89 

Aside from the detail surrounding the translation,®! four other matters 
appear: a description of gifts sent by Ptolemy to the Jerusalem temple (51-83), 
a travelogue describing Palestine, including Jerusalem, the temple and the gar- 
ments of the high priest (83-120), Eleazar’s apology for the law (128-171), and a 
description of a series of symposia held for the translators where they demon- 
strate their superior wisdom and skill (187-300). My concern is with the details 
of the gifts and with the travelogue, which presents Jerusalem and the temple 
in a positive light. 

The author calls himself Aristeas, and writes as an influential member of 
the court of Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus (283-247 BCE), however, the work seems 


75 Irefer to the document as “Let. Aris.” and the implied author/narrator as “Aristeas.” This is 
clearly a pseudonym. See my discussion of authorship below. 

76 The legend only discusses the translation of the Pentateuch into Greek, rather than the 
entire Lxx. However, it is customary to use the term Septuagint in discussions of Let. Aris. 
See Wright 2015: 6 (note 8). 

77 For detail on the contents see (e.g.) Hadas 1951: 1-2; Nickelsburg 1984b: 76-77; 2005: 196— 
98; Shutt 1985: 7-8; Helyer 2002: 278-79. Wright 2015: 30-35 discusses text-critical issues. 
There are twenty-three extant Greek mss dating from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, a long paraphrase in Josephus, Ant. 12.1-118, and Eusebius includes some excerpts 
in Praep. ev. 8.2-5, 9; 9.38. In what follows I use the Greek text of Thackeray 1914: 531-606, 
as reproduced in Hadas 1951: 92-227. Unless otherwise noted, English translations are 
my own. 

78  Shuttıg85:9. See Murray 1987: 17; Jellicoe 1989 [1968]: 47; Helyer 2002: 279-80. 

79 On this see Meecham 1932: 117-19; Tcherikover 1958: 79-80; Wasserstein and 
Wasserstein 2006: 24-25; Wright 2008: 277-84; 2011: 307-10; 2015: 62—74. 

80 See Barclay 1996: 138-50. Hacham 2005: 2 refers to “a combination of total loyalty to 
Judaism and deep and active involvement with the Hellenistic world and culture.” 

81 Paragraphs 9-82 deal with the request for a translation of the Jewish law and the release 
of certain slaves held in Egypt, 120-129 deal with the selection of the translators and 
301-311 describe the actual translation work. Wendland 1900: 1-84 divided the text into 
numbered paragraphs. 
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to be dated later than this,82 and is no doubt fictional. The author seems to 
have been Jewish, since he seems thoroughly acquainted with the temple and 
temple worship, cites Scripture from the Septuagint and speaks highly of God, 
clearly the Jewish God. Nevertheless, he writes as a Gentile (para. 16).83 The 
place of writing seems to have been Alexandria, given his knowledge of that 
city and of the details of life there under Ptolemy.$* 

It is addressed to the author's brother, Philocrates,®> hence the usual desig- 
nation "letter" although the precise genre is debated. The author uses the term 
“prose narrative" (ynos, para. 1, 8, 322), and on this basis Honigman argues 
that it is best described as “a kind of historical monograph.”86 Nonetheless, 
as Rappaport notes, it "hardly contains any authentic historical information.”87 
What it does give us, however, is insight into the Jewish community in 
Alexandria and the relationships between this community and the rest of the 
populace around the time that it was written. Bä 

The date is also debated. The earliest date would be around the time of the 
events it purports to relate in the middle of the second century BCE, and since 


82 In paras. 28, 182 he lets slip that he belonged to a later time, although in para. 28 the 
imperfect dtwxetto (“used to administer") is textually uncertain. See Hadas 1951: 109, 170— 
71; Murray 1987: 15; Gruen 2013: 2722, 2745; Wright 2015: 142, 145, 320 (where he questions 
this reading of para. 182). 

83 | Goodman 1986: 677; Wright 2015: 16-17. 

84 Let. Aris. 301. For the provenance see Shutt 1985: 9; Nickelsburg 2005: 198; Davila 2005b: 
122-25; Wright 2015: 16-20. 

85 See paras. 1, 322. 

86 | Honigman 2003: 29-35 (quote from p. 30). Nickelsburg 1984b: 78 refers to it as “a written 
speech." White 2015: 193-207 argues that it was intended to be read as a letter, describ- 
ing it as “a ‘historical narrative ... conveyed as privileged, personal communication in 
epistolary form...perhaps...an epistolary novella" (p. 206). See also Collins 2000a: 97, 
who describes Let. Aris. as a "plasma, ...'an imaginative treatment of history," as also 
Hadas 1951: 56-59. Doering 2012: 218-19 proposes that, in para. 1 the term Smyyotcs refers 
not to Let. Aris., butto some other work, but, while acknowledging the syntactic complex- 
ity, Wright 2015: 104—5 argues that it more likely refers to what Aristeas has composed. 
In paras. 8 and 322 it also is more likely that dinymoıs refers to Let. Aris., although even 
there it is unclear. Wright (ibid.: 43-51) notes *a conscious blending/bending of genres 
that evokes both historiography and epistolography in order to exploit the advantages 
that they confer for the communicative goals that Ps.-Aristeas intends for his own text." 
Rajak 2009: 31-32 argues that the designation "letter" is quite appropriate. 

87 | Rappaport 2012: 286. 

88  Tcherikover 1958: 84-95; Rappaport 2012: 286-87. 
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Philo's account of the translation of the LXx seems to depend on Let. Aris.,9? 
it cannot be later than the middle of the first century CE. Honigman proposes 
246-205 BCE during the times of Ptolemy 111 or Ptolemy 1v as the earliest date, 
and notes almost anywhere between this and Josephus as a possibility? Many 
scholars assign a date sometime in the second half of the second century BCE.?! 
From my perspective, more pertinent than the date of composition is that it 
was known and used by both Philo and Josephus, and was therefore part of the 
discursive space of first century Judaism in both Rome and Alexandria, and in 
that case, relevant for the understanding of Hebrews.?? 

The temple has a prominent place in Let. Aris. Paragraphs 33-83 describe 
gifts for the temple that accompanied the delegation to Eleazar, and the tem- 
ple occupies pride of place in the travelogue (83-120), in that, while Aristeas 
announces that he will describe the whole country, almost the entire first half 
of that description (83-99) is devoted to the temple and its cultus. Noting this, 
Hadas suggests that the story is modelled, "perhaps unconsciously" on the 
return from exile in Ezra-Nehemiah,?? and Murray adds to this that “the nar- 
rative technique is modelled on the story of the restoration of the Temple "93 


The Gifts Accompanying the Delegation (33-83) 
Immediately following the introduction (paras. 1-8) Aristeas refers to the 
library project (9-11) and the release of Jewish slaves held in Egypt (12-27). 


89 Philo, Mos. 2.25-41. On this see Hadas 1951: 21-26; Honigman 2003: 11, Wasserstein and 
Wasserstein 2006: 35-45 and White 2015: 187, who refers to Andrews 1913: gı. Jellicoe 1964: 
144 suggests that Aristeas and Philo may have drawn upon a common tradition. Josephus, 
Ant. 121-118 also depends on Let. Aris., mentioning it by name. On this see Hadas 1951: 
18-21; Wasserstein and Wasserstein 2006: 45-50; Wright 2015: 33-34. 

go A Honigman 2003: 2. 

91 Hadas 1951: 3-54; Nickelsburg 1984b: 77; 2005: 198. Shutt 1985: 8-9 assigns a somewhat 
earlier date, around 170 BCE, following Goodman 1986: 679-81 and Jellicoe 1989 [1968]: 
47-50. Wasserstein and Wasserstein 2006: 20 suggest a date around 200 BCE, and 
Rappaport 2012: 285-303 earlier still in the latter years of the third century BCE. The most 
influential discussion is found in Bickerman 2007: 108-33. More recent discussions are in 
Rappaport 2012: 285-303; White 2015: 183-90; Wright 2015: 21-30. 

92 Iam not suggesting that the author of Hebrews made use of, or even knew Aristeas; 
rather, the contents of Aristeas were ideas in the air around the time Hebrews was writ- 
ten. Jellicoe 1961: 149-55 argues that Luke’s writings reflect the atmosphere of Let. Aris., 
as does Murray 1987: 25. 

93 Hadas 1951: 38-40. 

94 Murray 1987: 20. 
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He inserts a report from Demetrius the librarian to Ptolemy (28-34a) and 
correspondence between Ptolemy and Eleazar (34b—51a). Ptolemy's response 
to the report from Demetrius mentions certain gifts for the temple that he will 
send to accompany the delegation (33) as well as “offerings of first fruits for the 
temple" (&napyds eic tò lepöv) and silver for the sacrifices (40). These gifts con- 
tributed to the “repair” (Ertoxeun) of the temple (42).95 The gifts demonstrated 
Ptolemy's “piety” (edcéfe1n) towards the Jewish God (42). 

These gifts are the first indication of the importance of the temple. They are 
described as offerings of “firstfruits” (&napyn), a term that appears frequently 
in the Lxx, referring to the choicest part of a person's flocks or produce that 
belonged to YHwH and was dedicated to YHwH.% More significantly, in the 
context of the repair of the temple, the Israelites brought such offerings for 
the construction of the tabernacle,9” and, in addition, items brought back 
from the exile for rebuilding the temple are also described with this term 
(Ezra 8:25-30). The discussion of the refurbishment of the temple with these 
gifts from Ptolemy sits alongside the construction of the tabernacle and the 
second temple and in Let. Aris. has similar importance. Like Ben Sira who 
describes Simone building activity in Sir 50:1-4, Aristeas takes pains to ensure 
that Ptolemy, the gentile ruler, contributes to making the sacred space of the 
temple fit for worship. Moreover, these gifts come from a gentile king, some- 
thing reminiscent of such texts as Hag 2:6-9; Zech 14:14 where the wealth of 
the nations was expected to come to restore and beautify the temple.?8 

The gifts, or “furnishings” (xataoxebaona) are described in paras. 51b—82,99 
beginning with the “table” (ted&meCa), which takes an inordinate amount of 


95 For the translation “repair” see Lët 656; Wright 2015: 165. Shutt 1985: 15 translates with 
"furnishing" which gives a quite different nuance. 

96 For offerings consisting of “firstfruits” see Exod 22:28; 23:19; 25:2; 35:5; 36:6; 39:1; Lev 2:12; 
22:12; 23:10; Num 5:9; 15:20, 21; 18:8, 11, 12, 29, 30, 32; 31:29; Deut 12:6, 11, 17; 18:4; 26:2, 10; 
1 Kgdms 2:29; 2 Chr 31:5, 10, 12, 14; 2 Esd 8:25; 20:38, 40; 22:44; 23:5; Ezek 20:31, 40; 44:30; 
45:16; Tob 1:6; Sir 7:31; 35:7; 45:10. 

97 Exod 25:2, 3; 35:5; 36:6; 39:1. Hacham 2005: 11-12 notes "linguistic parallels" between the 
descriptions of the table in Let. Aris. 57 and the Lxx account of the construction of the 
table in the tabernacle, as does Collins 20002: 103. Collins's point is that the text echoes 
the Lxx rather than any Hebrew text, and this is valid. I note that the linguistic parallels 
also extend to the brief summary of the gifts in paras. 40, 42. 

98 Barclay 1996:143 notes that Eleazar does not reciprocate with gifts for an Egyptian temple. 

gg  Forthe significance of the furnishings in the temple see Barton 2015: 357; Anderson 2008: 
13-33; 2009: 161-94. 
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space (53—72),199 followed by the “mixing bowls” (xpatyp) in paras. 73-77.19! 
Paragraph 78 describes the effect on the observers, and para. 79 describes the 
“drinking bowls” (p14An).192 Paragraphs 80-83 describe the magnificence of 
the gifts, and Ptolemy’s efforts in ensuring that they were of the highest quality. 

While the description of the table in paras. 57-58 contains reminiscences 
of Exod 25:23-30 in terms of its size, it goes far beyond this.!°3 Indeed Ptolemy 
wanted to make a table five times larger but did not do so, since this could 
make it unsuitable for the worship of God (52-53), which was his real concern 
(54)—he did not want it “merely deposited in the place” (tò xeiodaı uövov Ev 
TÔ rëm) Ji Consequently, he made up for the lack of size by increasing the 
weight, so that the finished product was “inimitable in its workmanship and 
outstanding in its beauty" (tats teyvas àpiunTa, vol TH naMovf) Stamperth, 72).10° 
The point then is, not so much to describe the table in terms of the biblical 


100 Wright 2015: 180 gives details of the four tables referred to in connection with tabernacle 
and temple in the OT. See Exod 25:23-30 (LXX 22-29); 37:10-16 (LXX 38:9-11); 1 Kings 7:48 
(LXX 3 Kgdms 7:34); 1 Macc 1:22; 4:41-51. 

101 This word appears three times in Exod 25:31-34 in a description of the detail of the lamp 
stand. In Exod 24:6 it describes the basin in which Moses placed the blood that he dashed 
against the altar. It also appears in Prov 9:2-3 as a mixing bowl, and metaphorically, 
describing a woman's navel, in Song 7:3. 

102 For the distinction between these two types of bowl, see Wright 2015: 191. NRSV translates 
this word with "basins" in Exod 27:3; 38:23; Num 424. The word appears fourteen times in 
Num 7 (vv. 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43, 49, 55, 61, 67, 73, 79, 84, 85) describing basins presented by 
the leaders of Israel for the dedication of the altar. In 3 Kgdms 7:26, 31, 36 Hiram provides 
these for Solomon's temple, see also 1 Chr 28:17; 2 Chr 4:8, 21; Jer 52:18; in 4 Kgdms 25:14-15 
they are removed from the temple and taken to Babylon; in 1 Esd 2:10 they are restored 
to Jerusalem by Cyrus, and in Neh 7:70 (2 Esd 17:70) they are included in the gifts for 
the second temple from the heads of the ancestral houses. In 1 Macc 1:22 Antiochus 
removes them along with the table and other furnishings from the second temple; and 
in Zech 14:20 they appear in the restored temple that has been enriched by the wealth 
of the nations, and inscribed “holy to Yawn”. The word appears in non-cultic senses in 
Prov 23:31; Song 5:18; 6:2; Zech 915. 

103 The description is also so convoluted that the table is impossible to reconstruct. See 
Hadas 1951: 121; Murray 1975: 124 (citing Pelletier 1962: 132, note 1) and Wright 2015: 185-86. 

104 The “place” (T670ç) is a frequent appellation for the temple, see Deut 12:5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 26; 
14:23—24; 15:20; 16:2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 16, 17:8, 10; 18:6; 31:11; Ps 25:8 (LXX); 131:5 (LXX); 1 Chr 16:27; 2 
Chr 6:32, 40; Sir 36:12; 3 Macc 2:9, 10, 14, and numerous other texts. See further footnote 24 
to chapter 3 (below). 

105 InExod25:23-24 (MT) Moses is to make a table of acacia wood and “overlay the table with 
pure gold" (mio Im INN rrax) while in the Lxx (Exod 25:23) the table itself is solid gold 
(Kai nowoeız tpanelav ypvolov xa8apod). Let. Aris. reflects this detail from the Lxx, with 
considerably more decoration. See Murray 1975: 124. 
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text, but to demonstrate Ptolemy’s generosity, with the table as a symbol of the 
wealth of the gentile king lavished upon the temple, and by extension, upon 
the Jewish God.106 


The Travelogue (83-120) 

Paragraphs 83-120 take the form of a travelogue, giving details of the geogra- 
phy of Judea, Jerusalem. JO? the temple and the garments of the high priest. 
The journey to Jerusalem seems to have been a major concern of Aristeas, 
since he refers to it in his opening paragraph.!0® He begins by noting that he 
has composed a trustworthy narrative,199 of his "conversation" (évtvyia) with 
Eleazar the high priest of Jerusalem for Philocrates who wants to know about 
“the details and purpose of... [the] deputation (para. 1)"!? Admittedly, the end 
of para. 3 refers to translation of the divine law, but Philocrates is interested 
in “divine things" (xà Bela), which is more than the translation of the Lxx, and 
surely also includes land, city and temple. As Tcherikova notes, referring to the 
description of Jerusalem, temple, high priest and religious service, perhaps 
with a degree of overstatement, "[h]ere is the center of his interest and for it 
the whole account was written."!!! 


The Temple (84-87) 
Central, however, and given pride of place in paras. 84-87, is the temple which 
appears first, even though Aristeas says that he will "first explain the setting 
of the entire country" (Y, Géctc Tiç Bue YEAS piov SyAWow, 83). The temple 
is clearly to be understood as its most significant feature, something that the 
description bears out. The city (Jerusalem) is in the middle of the country, 
"upon a mountain that reached to a great height" (ën öpovç übyArv Exovros THY 
&v&Tadıv, 83), on the “summit” (xopuqY)) of which was the temple built with 


106 Wright 2015:185-87. Gruen 2013: 2727 suggests that in this description Aristeas is mocking 
Ptolemy's pretentiousness. 

107 While the city described is no doubt Jerusalem, it is not so named in Let. Aris. 

108 Barbu 2014: 6 proposes that Let. Aris. “is the purported account of a Greek courtier travel- 
ling to Judea on behalf of the Egyptian king Ptolemy Philadelphus, and escorting back to 
Alexandria a cohort of Jewish sages entrusted with the Greek translation of the Jewish 
Law.” 

109 For this reading of para. 1, see Wright 2015: 104-5. 

110 This translation from ibid.: gg. 

111 Tcherikover 1958: 78. Cf. also Hacham 2005: 2: "Therefore, Aristeas should not be viewed 
only as a historical description of the translation of the Torah into Greek but rather as a 
narrative recounting the expedition and its outcomes.” 
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“great splendour” (&xnpenóc).!? Texts such as Isa 2:2; Mic 41-2 envisage the 
eschatological city/temple on a high mountain, but in Let. Aris. this is not the 
eschatological temple, but the existing temple, radiating with splendour." 

This raises the question whether this is an eyewitness account, something 
that recent scholarship has argued to be unlikely."* Rather, Aristeas sets out 
to describe an ideal city in the centre of a country and an ideal temple in the 
centre of the city, based not on an actual visit to Jerusalem, but on ancient 
literary sources describing such, which he has creatively rewritten to suit his 
purposes.!5 As Honigman argues, Aristeas has no intention of providing an 
eyewitness account, but has modelled his description of Judea and Jerusalem 
on Aristotle, Politics, 7.1, creatively dealing with his sources to show Judea 
and Jerusalem as a theocracy, with the temple its most conspicuous feature.!!6 
Thus he presents the temple in a most positive light as the central symbol of 
the Judaism he is commending to his readers. 

In describing the temple, Aristeas refers to the three, seventy cubit sur- 
rounding walls (1repiBokoı),117 the doorway (Püpwua), the veil (xatanétacpo) 
and the altar (9votwotyptov). His descriptions concentrate on the magnificence 
of these features, and give the impression that no expense had been spared in 
its construction. He also comments on the mesmerising spectacle of the veil 
moving in the wind and the appropriate design of the altar and the ladder 
the priests had to climb in their ankle length fine linen robes, thus enabled to 
maintain proper decorum (see Exod 20:26). The temple is magnificent, and as 


112 On the importance of the capital city being in the centre of the country see Plato, Laws, 
745B. See the discussion in Wright 2015: 196. See also Pseudo-Hecataeus as preserved in 
Josephus Ag. Ap 1.198 for the temple in the centre of the city. 

113 See also Pss 48:1-2; 78:69. 

114 Wright 201: 304-5. Bickerman 2007: 126 is more optimistic about the portrait of Judea 
and Jerusalem. He is critical of the description of the temple, since it describes parts of it 
that he would not have been permitted to inspect (pp. 114-15). See now Honigman 2004: 
73-77 who argues that the question has no bearing on the realism of the description. She 
argues that it is unlikely that the narrator (Aristeas) had been to Jerusalem but that he had 
probably learned some of the details from earlier travellers. 

115 Forcreative rewriting in Let. Aris, see Murray 1975:123-28, and for Aristeas’s use of Aristotle, 
Politics, 7.1 in the description of the ideal city in these chapters see Honigman 2003: 
23-25; 2004: 73-101; Wright 2015: 194—96; Barbu 2014: 8-9. 

116 Honigman 2004: 77-78; Wright 2015: 195-96. For this part of Let. Aris. Honigman 2004: 
75-76 also identifies allusions to Pseudo-Hecataeus as preserved in Josephus, Ag. Ap. 
1195-199. 

117 The identification of these walls is debated, see Wright 2015: 197-98. Hayward 1996: 30 
translates xepiBokoı with “enclosed precincts.” 
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in ben Sira's account everything is as it should be.! It is also strangely unlike 
the post-exilic temple described in Hag 2:3." 


The Temple Water System (88-91) 

Paragraphs 88-91 continue the discussion of the temple by describing the 
water system. Copious water in connection with the temple is clear from 
Ezek 47, although there the water flows like a deepening river from the thresh- 
old of the temple to the Dead Sea,!2° and the Fourth Gospel also refers to 
considerable quantities water in connection with the temple (John 7:27-39).?! 
Aristeas refers to copious water necessary to wash the blood from the sacrifices 
of “many thousands of animals" (moMal... uupıades xryvöv) that are brought 
on festival days. He then goes to great lengths to give what purports to be an 
eyewitness account of the reservoirs and pipes needed to supply this water.122 
As Honigman shows, however, he depends here on Aristotle, Politics 7.3-4. But 
while Aristotle is interested in military security and the health of the populace, 
Aristeas, in line with his aim to show the importance of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, relates the water to the sacrificial system.!23 


The Priests (92-95) 
In para. 92 Aristeas turns to the priests and their cultic service. With regard 
to their cultic service he notes at the outset and at the end that they work 
in “silence” (ctyy), giving the impression that the place is empty, even though 
there were around seven hundred priests as well as the great number of people 
bringing the sacrifices. Aside from this he notes their reverence, decorum and 
diligence, and also their physical strength, evident in their manhandling of the 
sacrificial victims. There is also a place where they rest. No instructions are 


118 See the discussion in Wright 2015: 199-200, who demonstrates that much of this descrip- 
tion is drawn from the Lxx. 

119 See also Zech 4:10, and Tob 14:5 which anticipates the splendour of the eschatological tem- 
ple in contrast to the inadequate second temple; and Josephus Ant. 11.81. Hayward 1996:31 
surmises that the description may reflect the building work of Simon from Sir 503-2. 

120 The east-west orientation of the temple in Let. Aris. 88 may have its source in Ezek 47:1. 

121 See Beasley-Murray 1999: 113-14 for a discussion of this saying of Jesus over against the 
“the rite of water-drawing that took place on each of the seven days of the festival [of 
booths].” See Sir 50:3 for Simon's repair of a reservoir. 

122 Vincent 1909: 559-62 was convinced by this description that Aristeas was giving an eye- 
witness account. It seems clear that there were reservoirs beneath the temple at the time, 
see Honigman 2004: 78-80. 

123 MHonigman 2004: 80-81. 
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issued: when the time for rest arrives they move to the resting place and others 
exit the resting place to take up the work. 

All in all, it appears to be an idealistic, literary description, an impression 
supported by the insight that a gentile would not be permitted in the temple 
to observe the sacrificial activity of the priests.!24 The number seven hundred 
differs from that in Pseudo-Hecateaus who refers to not less than fifteen hun- 
dred priests,!2° although this does not refer to the number of priests function- 
ing in the temple at any one time. As for the silence in which the proceedings 
were carried out, this does not comport well with such texts as 2 Chr 29:27-30.!26 
The resting places in the temple may reflect Euhemerus who refers to dwell- 
ings around the temple of Zeus close to the city of Panara.!27 Honigman relates 
the impression of good order and decorum to Aristotle and his description 
of an ideal city.!?8 However, as Wright notes, Aristotle is making an entirely 


124 Hadas 1951: 137; Gruen 2013: 2732; Wright 2015: 205. 

125 SeeJosephus Ag. Ap. 1.188. 

126 Hayward 1996: 33-34 refers to Hab 2:20; Zech 233 (MT, LXX 2:17) where the Hebrew text 
refers to silence (0M) before YHwH. The Lxx renders this word with ebAo£ouat which 
has the sense of reverence and respect. See also m. Tamid 1:2-4; 3:2; 51-2 where the 
priests give instructions and pronounce blessings, and m. Tamid 3:8 where the sounds 
from the temple could be heard from Jericho. Hayward (ibid.: 34); Allison 1988: 189-97 
and Knohl 1996: 24-26 draw correspondences with the descriptions of heavenly wor- 
ship in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice from Qumran where the Hebrew word nnm1 
appears, although it seems not to have the precise sense of "silence" On this see DCH 2: 
452 where Clines proposes connotations such as “low whispering” and “murmuring,” and 
HALOT 226. In the Lxx, 112/17 is never rendered with op (see 3 Kgdms 19:12; Ps 106:29 
(Lxx); Job 416), where the Greek word is ada, defined in BDAG 151 as “a breeze.” In the 
Sabbath Songs, 710197 appears in 4Q40116 2; 4Q402 9 3; 4Q405 18 3, 5; 40405 19 7; 4Q405 22 
7, 8, 12, 13; nQrz VII 10, 11, 14. Sometimes it qualifies the word 217 ("sound *voice") indicat- 
ing that the silence differs from that envisaged in Let. Aris. Newsom 1985: 140-41 connects 
man with 1 Kings 19:2, and notes, “the word is associated particularly with the sound of 
the praise of the cherubim and of the angels closest to the chariot throne of God.’ On 
pp. 313-14 Newsom uses the expression “the sound of divine stillness.’ There seems to be 
little in the Sabbath Songs to correspond with Let. Aris. at this point. On the other hand, 
Knohl 1996: 24-26 argues that “[d]uring the hundreds of years that had passed since the 
time of Solomon's Temple, the practice of silence in the Temple had become well estab- 
lished, until it became a necessary dimension of the priestly cult" (p. 25). On pp. 21-23 he 
argues for silence during the actual sacrificial activity, with prayers and blessings before 
and after this. 

127 See Diodorus Siculus, Library of History, v. 44.2. See Honigman 2004: 90-91. 

128 Ibid. o. See Aristotle, Politics, 7.17-33. 
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different point from Aristeas, and the influence of Aristotle at this point is 
faint, and unlikely.!29 


The Clothing of the High Priest (96-99) 
After this idealistic description of the priests’ service, Aristeas turns to the 
clothing of the high priest (96-99). The way in which Aristeas describes 
Eleazar, whom he had called “high priest of the Jews’ (6 «àv Toudaiwv dpytepets) 
in para. 1, adds to the impact of the description of the temple. Everything 
about the temple and he high priest is magnificent. However, the descrip- 
tion is quite different from that of Simon in Sir 5o1-n where ben Sira only 
mentions Simonis “glorious robe” (atoAy 86ğys), concentrating rather on the 
impact Simon made on the gathered worshippers. Here Aristeas concen- 
trates on the Eleazar’s clothing. He begins by noting the “great amazement” 
(Haydn Este) of the members of the delegation when they saw Eleazar 
carrying out his “priestly service" (Aettovpyia). He mentions his “tunic” (yitwv)!3° 
adorned with precious stones, and with golden bells and coloured pomegran- 
ates around the “hem” (708/pnç),15! the striking multi-hued “girdle” (avn), the 
“oracle” (Aöyıov), adorned with twelve flashing stones with the names of the 
patriarchs,!32 the “tiara” (xiöapıs) and the “mitre” (uitpa), the “sacred diadem” 
(xa8yytacpevov Bacikeıov) engraved with the Tetragrammaton. All these terms 
apart from the “sacred diadem,’ a further description of the “mitre,” appear in 
the description of the priestly garments in Exod 28, and as Wright notes this is 
a regal term, “implicitly affirming... that Eleazar as high priest is also the ruler 


129 Wright 2015: 205. 

130 Unlike Sirach 50:11 where otoù) appears, Aristeas uses "ron, which I have translated 
“tunic.” BDAG 1085 notes that this is a garment worn next to the skin, and L3/ 1993 notes 
that it can refer to “a ceremonial garment worn by a goddess.” Josephus Ant. 3.153 describes 
the high priest's “linen shirt” (swöwv Buccivys) as axedon£vn, a Greek transliteration of the 
Hebrew nino, the word used for the priestly tunic in Exod 28:4, 39-40; 29:5, 8; 39:27; 40:14; 
Lev 8:7, 13; 10:5; 16:4; Ezra 2:69; Neh 7:69, 71; Sir 45:8. Apart from Ezra 2:69; Neh 7:69, 71; 
Sir 45:8 the Greek equivalent of this word is vo, 

131 Ihave followed Wright 2015: 207 in translating roöyypns with "hem." See also Shutt 1985: 19. 
In his later discussion Wright (p. 209) comments that the noönpng may have been an addi- 
tional garment, as in Exod 28:4. In Exod 28:31 (LXX 27) it seems to be a part of the Ephod. 
See HALOT 612. 

132 Zeitlin, in a note in Hadas 1951: 138-39, comments that in the second temple period the 
high priest did not wear the hoshen oracle, and consequently proposes that the entire 
story from para. 83 (also absent from Josephus) was a later addition to Let. Aris., com- 
posed after the destruction of the Temple. 
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of the Judeans,”33 thus on a par with Ptolemy.!3* Exodus 28 seems to be the 
source of this description, modified to emphasise the concerns of Aristeas.1?5 

In para. 99 Aristeas concludes his description with the comment that 
the entire spectacle leads to “awe” (qófoc) and “perplexity” (tapayy), “aston- 
ishment” (ëxnàněıç) and “inexpressible marvelling" (Savpacuds ddmymros). 
Observers would gain the impression that they were in another world. 

This last expression is both ambiguous and interesting. Hayward translates, 
“so as to make one think that he has come close to another man from outside 
the world,"36 (date vouilew eig Etepov EAnAvdevaı Extög 100 xdopov), giving the 
impression that the high priest was perhaps an angelic being.!?7 Others read 
the text as referring to the observer entering another world.!38 Whichever way 
the words are read there is a hint here that either the high priest is like an 
other worldly being,!39 or that the temple was another world, perhaps heaven 
on earth. Given that the texts seem thoroughly Hellenistic, and that this is no 
more than a single clause in a lengthy description of high priest and temple, 
certainty is not possible. The ideas are intriguing, nonetheless.!4° 


Conclusion 
Clearly the temple and its cultus is important to Aristeas. He uses consider- 
able space to describe the magnificent gifts sent by Ptolemy for the repair of 
the temple, and when he embarks upon a description of Judea and Jerusalem, 
the temple comes first, followed by the priesthood, climaxing in a descrip- 
tion of the high priest. Everything is described in superlatives, and there is 
no hint that there is any disorder or any negative features. His aim is to com- 
mend Judaism to his Alexandrian contemporaries, and to explain its positive 
features, the most important of which is the temple and priesthood. The brief 
comment that either the high priest is from another world or that the observer 


133 Wright 2015: 209. 

134 Hayward 1996: 36. 

135 For these differences see Wright 2015: 208-10. It would be a diversion for me to discuss 
the absence of the Urim and Thummim and differences between this description of the 
flashing stones and that of Josephus in Ant. 3.216—218. 

136 Hayward 1996: 30, following Andrews 1913: 104. 

137 Hayward 1996: 36. Wright 2015: 216 finds nothing in the text to convince him that it ought 
to be read in this way. 

138 Shutt 1985: 19; Hadas 1951: 139; Gruen 2013: 2733; Wright 2015: 207. 

139 For this reading see Fletcher-Louis 2002: 157. 

140 Fletcher-Louis (ibid.: 157) is quite certain: “there can be little doubt that he has trans- 
lated the angelomorphism of the Qumran text [1QSb 1v 24—28] into terms suitable for his 
Hellenistic readership." 
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has entered another world is intriguing, but that is all that can be said. For 
Aristeas, as far as temple and priesthood is concerned, all is as it should be. 


The Wisdom of Solomon 


The Wisdom of Solomon probably derives from Alexandria. While the pre- 
cise dating is debated, somewhere in the period 150 BCE to 50 CE seems likely.!42 
It was composed in Greek and probably written for the Alexandrian Jewish 
community, with a view to protecting the readers from the threat of attraction 
to the surrounding Hellenistic culture. It is “an exhortation to pursue Wisdom 
and thereby live the righteous life that issues in immortality"^^ Alexandrian 
provenance and a date somewhere around the turn of the era make the author 
a near contemporary of Philo. There are numerous points of contact with 
Philo, as well as with apocalyptic and Stoic thought.!#° Connections with the 
thought world of Hebrews have been noted, and the author of Hebrews seems 
to have been aware of Wisdom Jä 

It was probably composed by a single author, who may have used several 
sources.!4” It is normally analysed into three parts: the book of eschatology 


141 Winston 1979: 25; Evans 1992: 13; Barclay 1996: 452; DeSilva 2002: 127; Nickelsburg 2005: 211. 
Georgi 1980: 395-96 suggests Syria as an alternative, finding only superficial connections 
with Egypt. 

142 There is no consensus on the date. Larcher 1983: 1: 148-61 considers that it was writ- 
ten progressively between 30-10 BCE. Barclay 1996: 451 assigns a date between 100 BCE 
and 30 CE. Koester 1989: 58 narrows the date to the period from 30 BCE to 40 CE, while 
Nickelsburg 2005: 212 narrows it even further, proposing that it was written during the 
reign of Caligula (37-41 CE), as does Winston 1979: 20-25. Grabbe 1997: 87-90 prefers a 
date during the reign of Augustus. Georgi 1980: 396-97 suggests a much earlier date near 
the end of the second century BCE. Winston 1979: 20-24 discusses the critical issues and 
argues for a first-century date on the basis of words that appear in Wisdom but not else- 
where in Greek literature prior to the first century, as well as historical reminiscences that 
seem to reflect the period of Roman rule, particularly the riots in Alexandria of 38 CE, 
rather than the period of the Ptolemies. See 5:16-23; 14:16-20. 

143 Gilbert 1984: 312; Grabbe 1997: 94-95. 

144 Gilbert 1984: 306-9; Nickelsburg 2005: 205. 

145 Grabbe 1997: 45-46, 55-57; Burkes 2002: passim; Nickelsburg 2005: 205-7. 

146 Schenck 2003: 31 lists a number of parallels between Wisdom and Hebrews. The word 
ànavyacpa ("brightness") appears in the Lxx only in Wis 7:16 (referring to Wisdom) and 
in the NT only in Heb 1:3 (referring to the exalted Son of God). 

147  Reese1965: 391-99; 1970: 123-45; Wright 1967: 165-84; Gilbert 1984: 308-9; Collins 1977: 124; 
Grabbe 1997: 25-26. 
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(11-6:11); the book of wisdom (6:12-9:18); and the book of history (10-19).1*8 
In the book of wisdom, the Sage takes on the persona of Solomon and pres- 
ents “the origin, character, deeds and rewards of Wisdom.”149 He recounts the 
events of 1 Kings 3:5-15 and, as “Solomon,” offers a carefully structured prayer 
for wisdom (g:1-18).15° 

The central part of the prayer (9:7-12) deals with God's commission to 
Solomon to rule and judge his people (v. 7) and to build the temple (v. 8). He 
asks God to send him wisdom "from the holy heaven and from his throne of 
glory" (2& &ylwv obpavay xot dd 0póvou 8óEvc, v. 10) to equip him for these tasks, 
so that his works will be acceptable and that he will be worthy of his father's 
throne (v. 12). 

The description of the temple in 9:8 is the only reference to any aspect of 
the Jewish cult in this central part of Wisdom and is almost incidental to the 
prayer.! Solomon is to build the temple “in God's holy mountain" (év dpet &yiw 
gov) and an altar “in the city of God's habitation" (&v nöXeı xatacxnvwcews cov), 
that is Jerusalem; and the temple is to be a “copy of the holy tent which God 
prepared from the beginning" (uiunua oxyviç &ylaç, Hv mpontotacas dn’ &EXNÇ). 
The text presents a positive attitude to Solomon’s temple. It is commanded by 
God and an imitation of what was formerly prepared by God In? 

The identification of the “holy tent” is a crux interpretum. Osty sets out three 
options: (1) heaven as the true temple of God; (2) a heavenly prototype of the 


148 Barclay 1996: 181-82; Grabbe 1997: 18; Harrington 1999: 57-75; DeSilva 2002: 126-28; 
Nickelsburg 2005: 205. Winston 1979: 9-12 includes chapter 10 with the book of wisdom. 
Wright 1967: 165 proposes two parts of almost equal length (11-111 with 560 stichoi, and 
11:22-19:22 with 561 stichoi) and further suggests that 10311131 provides a transition between 
the two parts. Wright also finds a variety of rhetorical features, including "symmetrical 
arrangement, announcement of subjects, mots crochets, and inclusions" in Wisdom, and 
speculates whether this might have been a feature of Alexandrian rhetoric. Since such 
features have also been detected in Hebrews, he surmises that this might be "another 
instance of Alexandrian contact in the Epistle to the Hebrews" (p. 184). Contact between 
Alexandria and Hebrews is generally made in connection with discussions of verbal links 
with Philo, which, as I argue later in this chapter, are superficial. 

149 DeSilva 2002: 128. 

150 Gilbert 1984: 303. 

151 Koester 1989: 64. 

152 Fuller Dow 2010 presents a tendentious reading of Wis 9:8 when she suggests that the 
temple is “only a copy of a ‘holy tent’ that has existed from the beginning in heaven” 
(p. 118) and that “the earthly Jerusalem and Temple are just copies of the originals in 
heaven" (p. 127, italics mine). 
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Jerusalem temple; or (3) the tent built by Moses on the guidance of vHwn.!?3 
Cornely adds a fourth: the created universe as a prototype of the temple,!°* and 
Gabel a fifth. Gabel detects echoes of Exod 15:17 in Wis 9:8 and proposes that 
the holy tent is the sanctuary God’s hands established in Exod 15:17, in which 
he will ultimately reign forever, that is, the eschatological dwelling place of 
God with his people. 

Identification with the wilderness tabernacle (option 3) is unlikely,!5° since 
it was built by Moses rather than God. Also unlikely is the suggestion of a heav- 
enly prototype (option 2), since the plan for the temple was David’s plan, albeit 
at YHWH'S direction D Chr 11—19).157 One of the remaining options or a combi- 
nation of them is most likely. 


153  Osty 1957: 65 (“le ciel, véritable temple de Dieu...un prototype céleste du Temple de 
Jérusalem...la Tente édifiée par Moise sur les indications de Yahve.”) For heaven, the 
dwelling place of God, Osty cites Ps 11:4; 18:7 (MT); Rev 3:12; for the heavenly prototype of 
the Jerusalem temple he cites Heb 8:2, 5; 9:23; Rev 8:3-4; 11:19; 13:6; 14:18; 15:5; and for the 
Mosaic tent he cites Exod 25:9, 40; 26:30. 

154  Cornely 1910: 348-50. Cornely finds the word npoetoudlw significant, particularly when 
juxtaposed as it is with an’ Agape, which he considers reinforces the notion that the 
“world” (mundum) was formed as an exemplar for the future sanctuary. Hurst 1990: 37-38, 
144 notes that the expression A" dpxíjc could have the sense of “from the creation," or 
“before the creation,” indicating that the author of Wisdom considered this to be when 
the heavenly sanctuary was built. Ilpogrowdlw is rare in the Lxx, appearing only here and 
in Isa 28:24, where it refers to the preparation of soil for planting. In Rom 9:23 it refers to 
God preparing people for glory, and in Eph 2:10 to God preparing good works as a way of 
life. BDAG 869 gives the sense of “prepare beforehand.” 

155  Gábel 2006: 32-33, 101 (note 359). The words xatounrtiptov, ópoc xAnpovoulag cou and 
étoiuáčw appear in Exod 15:17; and xatacxyvwatc, ev Spet Glo cov and epoezouudfn in 
Wis 9:8. I note also the reference to God's enduring reign in Exod 15:18, and to God's 
glorious throne in Wis 9:10. Gábel makes a further connection with Exod 25:8-9, noting 
the word &ylacua in Exod 15:17 and 25:8, and referring to the “die Verbindung mit der 
Zelttradition im Sinne eines himmlischen Urbildes,” ultimately concluding that the “holy 
tent" is a heavenly archetype of the tabernacle and also of Solomon's temple. 

156 This option is adopted by Sowers 1965: 108-9, who then suggests that the Sage is think- 
ing of "the tabernacle with its cosmic symbolism" as set out by Philo (see my discussion 
of Philo's treatment of the design of the tabernacle later in this chapter). For corre- 
spondences between Solomon's temple and the tabernacle see Haran 1985: 189-94, and 
Williamson 1970: 563-64 who also favours this reading of Wis 9:8. 

157 A heavenly model for the temple, if indeed there was one is downplayed in 1 Kings, with 
no plan at all mentioned in chapter 8. Fyall 2004: 49—58 notes that 1 Kings is reticent about 
the significance of the temple and scarcely refers to it after these chapters. 
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That the holy tent is either heaven or the created universe (options 1 and 4) 
finds some support in Wis 18:24, which describes Aaron's priestly robe using 
the same cosmic symbolism found in Philo and Josephus: 


For on his long robe “the whole world” (6Aoc ó xócyoc) was depicted, and 
the glories of the ancestors were engraved on the four rows of stones, 
and “your majesty” (ueyxAwovvy cov) was on the diadem upon his head 
(NRSV).158 


This text reflects the belief that the garments of the high priest depict the cos- 
mos and that the high priest reflects the glory of God Ing 

On the other hand, Gábel's insight that the text echoes Exod 15:17 (option 5) 
is valuable. The implication is that the temple to be built by Solomon is to 
resemble the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, prepared before- 
hand by God. Thus, options 4 and 5 (the created universe as a temple and the 
eschatological temple to be built by God in the eschaton) merge, with protol- 
ogy and eschatology providing different perspectives on the same reality. 

Scholars who read Wis 9:8 as referring to a heavenly archetype of the tem- 
ple have sometimes seen this idea behind Heb 8:2, 5.160 Indeed, Cody suggests 
that this text is essential for the author of Hebrews’ understanding the tab- 
ernacle as a copy of this heavenly archetype.!9! Certainly there are connec- 
tions between the two works, with the words &ytoc, oe and öpoç common 
to both Wis 9:8 and Heb 8:2, 5. However, I will argue below that Hebrews is 
silent on the question of a heavenly archetype, instead seeing the temple as a 
“symbolic foreshadowing” (ünödsıyya xoi oxı&) of the eschatological dwelling 
of God with his people.!62 If Gâbel's reading of Wis 9:8 is valid, there are indeed 
connections between the two texts, but not in the way normally proposed. 
Rather, in Wis 9:8 and, as I will argue, in Heb 8:1-2 the temple anticipates the 


158 Cornely 1910: 348-50 makes a connection with Wis 18:24, as well as with Exod 25:9, 40, and 
with the reference to Wisdom being with God when he made the world in Wis 9:9. 

159 Compare Hayward 1996: 112-13, and Barker 2004: 30. Barker claims, “[t]hus the high priest 
was an angel who had emerged from the holy of holies into the visible creation, and 
vested himself in the stuff of creation... The vested high priest in the temple was the 
Glory of the Lord veiled in matter.” Similar descriptions of the high priest are found in 
Sir 50; Philo Spec. 1.84-85, 93-96; Mos. 2.117-125; Let. Aris. 96-98. In Wis 18:15 Aaron has 
gigantic proportions. 

160 Moffatt 1924: 106; Nomoto 1968: 17; Attridge 1989: 222; Bruce 1978: 81; 1990: 184; Scholer 1991: 
159-60; Ellingworth 1993: 408; DeSilva 2000b: 282; Koester 2001: 378. 

161 Cody 1960: 20. 

162 See chapter 8, below. 
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eschatological dwelling of God with his people. In Wis 9:8 God established this 
“from the beginning” (àm àpyfjc), while in Hebrews it is inaugurated with the 
exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God. 

Verbal similarities between Wis 9:8 and Heb 8:2, 5 are interesting and may 
indicate that the author of Hebrews was drawing on Wis 9:8 at this point. If 
so, it is odd that he avoids using pimpa (“copy”) to describe the relationship 
between the “true tent” and the temple, preferring a quite different expression 
(0nöĞeLyua xod oxi&).163 Hebrews sees the temple as anticipating the eschaton 
when God will dwell with his people, while the Sage in Wis 9:8 sees the escha- 
tological dwelling place of God, prepared from the beginning, as the pattern 
for the temple. 


Sibylline Oracles 


The Sibyl is a legendary figure from ancient Greek and Roman literature, nor- 
mally depicted as an old woman uttering prophecies of doom,!6* and sibylline 
prophecy was a pagan phenomenon, appropriated by Jews and Christians. The 
collection of Jewish and Christian Sibylline Oracles comprises twelve books, 
written over a space of around seven hundred years from sometime around 


163 Adams 2009:132-33. Cody 1960: 20-21 refers to the “views” of the authors of both Wisdom 
and Hebrews of uluyya and napdöcıyua. But neither of these words appears in Hebrews, 
and napdödeıyua does not appear in Wisdom. Mipyya is a hapax legomenon here in the 
LXX, but appears numerous times in Philo in a variety of contexts, often with reference 
to earthly things as copies of heavenly things. In Opif. 16 the visible world is a copy of an 
archetypal idea; in Opif. 25, 139 humanity is a copy of the divine; in Leg. 1.43 Eden is a copy 
of the archetypal wisdom; in Leg. 1.45 earthly virtue is an imitation of heavenly virtue; 
and in Aet. 15 the world is a visible copy of an invisible archetype. Sometimes the copy 
appears to be inferior to the original (Opif 141; Post. 105; Migr. 12), although in Det. 83, 
humanity is superior as a result of being made in the divine image. In Plant. 50 a similar 
idea is expressed with reference to the beauty of the created world. In several texts, Philo 
mentions that the wilderness sanctuary is an imitation of the heavenly one. In Her. 112; 
Mos. 2.74; Det. 160 Moses’ tent is a copy of the divine model. Her. 225 and Congr. 8 refer to 
the seven-branched candlestick being a copy of heavenly light. In Somn. 1.215 the priest 
is a copy of the rational soul, and in Mos. 2.117, 143 the high priest's tunic is a copy of the 
world. In Leg. 3.102 and Somn. 1.206 Bezalel makes the tabernacle as a copy of the arche- 
typal form made by Moses. Winston 1979: 203 calls una a “vox Platonica,” arguing for 
the implication that [heavenly] archetype is greater than the earthly copy. Rather than 
this, it is more likely that imitation of the holy tent gives it dignity. 

164 Collins 1974c: 1; 1987: 423-27; Barclay 1996: 216-17; Felder 2002: 363-66; Buitenwerf 2003: 
92-123; Nickelsburg 2005: 193. See Sib. Or. Prologue 9-90. 
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the second century BCE. They are written in Greek hexameters and lack any 
of the features of Hebrew parallelism. Consequently, it is unlikely that they 
were composed in a Semitic language.!6° They share some of the features of 
apocalyptic literature,!6® especially those parts displaying an interest in angels 
and the heavenly world, and in some places there is an interest in the tem- 
ple. Books 3-5 are relevant to this study. I will treat book 3 in this chapter and 
books 4 and 5, which post-date the fall of Jerusalem, in chapter 5. 


Sibylline Oracles Book 3 
Book 3 is the longest of the collection, comprising 829 verses. Verses 1-96 
appear to be from a different source,!®’ and v. 776 is probably a Christian 
interpolation.!®* References to Egypt in vv. 159, 161 and to the seventh king of 
Egypt (vv. 193, 318, 608) are generally held to indicate Egyptian provenance.!6? 
The rise of the power of Rome referred to in vv. 175-190 indicate a date for the 


165 Nickelsburg 2005: 194. For a full discussion of the text of Sib. Or. see Geffcken 1902a: xxI- 
LIII. For a list of the chief manuscripts see Collins 1983b: 320-21. For introductions to 
Sib. Or. see Goodman 1986: 618-27; Collins 1983b: 317-24; 198 4a: 357-62; 1987: 421-27; 1998: 
16-18; Nickelsburg 2005: 193-94. 

166 Rowland 1982: 20-21. 

167 Collins 1974c: 24-25; 1974b: 2; 1983b: 354; 2004b: 4 (who suggests that these verses con- 
clude book 2); Goodman 1986: 639-40; Buitenwerf 2003: 60-62, 90-91 (who argues that 
vv. 1-92 were originally part of a book that is no longer extant, and that the start of book 
3 has been only partially preserved in Fragments 1 and 3—he includes vv. 93-96 as part of 
book 3). Nikiprowetzky 1970: 60—66, 217—22 argues that these verses are an integral part of 
book 3. These verses have little in common with the rest of the book, and his arguments 
have not generally been accepted. 

168 Lanchester 1913: 372; Collins 1983b: 379; Buitenwerf 2003: 289-90. As Charlesworth 1981a: 
48 notes, this verse removes the focus from the temple of God to the son of God, lead- 
ing to several proposed emendations. In his critical apparatus, Geffcken 1902a: 87 notes 
that Alexandre proposed emending the expression viov... ueydAoıo 0soto (“the son of the 
great God") to vaóv... neydAoıo Beolo (“the temple of the great God”), and that Buresch 
proposed olxov (“house”) rather than vióv (“son”). I have been unable to access either of 
these works. Goodman 1986: 635 thinks that it is “more likely that viöv 9eoio should be read 
as vov Beoio.” Nikiprowetzky 1970: 234 suggests that the temple is described here “by a sort 
of hypallage" as “son of the Great God.” See also his translation and notes on pp. 329, 353. 
Given that the earliest witnesses to the text are from the fifteenth century CE, any of these 
emendations could be valid, although none is supported by any witness to the text. 

169 Lanchester 1913: 371-72; Momigliano 1980: 553; Simon 1983: 220; Goodman 1986: 638; 
Collins 1987: 430-33; 20002: 87; 2004b: 17; Gabel 2006: 39. Against this see Buitenwerf 2003: 
130—33, who argues for provenance from Asia Minor, although he mainly does this from 
vv. 295-488, which are quite different from the rest of the book and probably inserted 
from a different source. 
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original core of the book (vv. 97-349, 489-829) around the middle of the sec- 
ond century BCE,!?? making it the oldest book in the collection.!7! The theme 
of the book is that sin, usually idolatry, will lead to disaster, which will come 
to an end with the advent of a king or kingdom.!”? The author, according to 
Collins, was “a Jewish propagandist ...interested in the glory of Judaism."73 
Coupled with this are a missionary zeal, an appreciation of Greek culture, and 
an appeal to the Greeks to turn to the one true God and offer sacrifices in the 
temple of the great God.!7* There is considerable interest in, and a positive 
attitude towards the temple.175 


Sib. Or. 3:213-294 
The third section of Sib. Or. 3 (vv. 196-294) deals with the Babylonian exile, 
the return from exile and the rebuilding of the temple. It begins with a series 
of woes against various nations (vv. 196-209), which the sibyllist declines to 
elaborate further. She then announces that evil is about to come upon the 
pious men (213) descended from righteous men (214-215) who “live around 
the great temple of Solomon" (vaóv obxe(ouct peyav LoAopLwvtov, vv. 213-214). She 
then digresses to outline the history of the Israelites, beginning with God's call 
of Abraham (v. 218) down to the giving of the law (215-264). While this early 


170 That Book3 isa composite work with its origins in the second century BCE was apparently 
first argued by Geffcken 1902b. See now Collins 1974c: 21-22, 24-33 and many subsequent 
works; Goodman 1986: 633-38; Barclay 1996: 218-19; Bauckham 2001: 186; Nickelsburg 2005: 
195, and the history of research in Buitenwerf 2003: 5-64. The second century date has 
been challenged by Nikiprowetzky 1970: 195-225 (who argues that the book is a single 
composition written in the first century BCE); Gruen 1998: 269-79 and Buitenwerf 2003: 
124—34. See the counter-arguments in Collins 2004b: 8-18 and Nickelsburg 2005: 195, both 
of whom argue that vv. 350-488, comprising oracles against other nations (as compared 
with the remainder of the book, which deals with internal Egyptian matters), were appar- 
ently inserted at a later date, and may have pagan authorship (Collins 1983b: 357-59; 
Goodman 1986: 635-37; Davila 2005b: 182-83). As Barclay 1996: 219 and Davila 2005b: 186 
point out, either the second or first century BCE fits the evidence. Josephus alludes to 
vv. 97-107 (Ant. 1.18-119), although this information could have come from Alexander 
Polyhistor rather than directly from Sib. Or. (Davila ibid.: 185). 

171 Collins 2004b: 4. 

172 Collins 2000a: 87. 

173 Collins 2004b: 18, see also 1994: 57-58; Davila 2005b: 183-84. 

174 Collins 1974a: 366; 1994: 59; Chester 1991: 44-45; Davila 2005b: 185. Collins 1974c: 47 com- 
ments that "interest in the temple...seems to have been characteristic of the sibylline 
literature of Egyptian Judaism." 

175 Forasummary of the material in Sib. Or. 3 concerning the temple, and the positive light 
in which it is viewed, see Chester 1991: 38; Davila 2005b: 184; Gabel 2006: 39. 
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history is overwhelmingly positive, the sibyllist concludes that evil will come 
upon these people. Because of their wickedness and idolatry and their refusal 
to worship God, they will not escape (vv. 277-279). 

This evil is the Assyrian exile, although it is described in terms of the 
Babylonian exile,176 including, most notably, the destruction of the temple and 
Israel's exile from the “holy ground” (n&dov &yvöv, v. 267). The temple is described 
as “a very beautiful shrine" (mepixadrea onxóv, v. 266)17” and the “temple of 
the great God” (vaéc ueydAolo Oeo, v. 274), and v. 281 refers to "the wonders 
of the temple" (Savuata cyxod). Verses 282-285 contain hope for the future: 
if God's people continue to trust in God's law then "God will send a king from 
heaven" (9eöç oùpavóðev néwper poco, v. 286)178 who will judge them, and “a 
certain royal tribe" (oc quAy) BactAntos, v. 288), i.e. the Jews, will begin “to raise 
up a new temple of God” (xoi xotvóv onxdv 0:00 dipEec' Eyeipeiv, v. 290). Then 
“the temple will again be as it was before" (xai tote òh vaòç rtv £ccecat, WS T&poç 
HEV, v. 294). 

Here Solomon's temple is described in positive terms, highlighting its 
beauty, greatness and wonders. This is God's great temple and there is no hint 
of any dissatisfaction with it.!79 The positive attitude carries over to the rebuilt 
temple, which will be "as it was before." God is behind the rebuilding. He sends 
the king who will restore them to their land and enable it to begin.!89 


Sib. Or. 3:545-656 
This section castigates the "Greeks" for their idolatry, contrasting them with the 
Jews, a holy race of pious men (v. 573). The Greeks can avoid the disaster of war 
by sacrificing burnt-offerings of cattle and loud-bellowing bulls “at the temple 


176 Thesibyllist regards the Assyrians and Babylonians as equivalent as v. 160 shows, referring 
to “Assyrian Babylon" (Accvpinc BagvuAGvoc). See Collins 1983b: 368; Buitenwerf 2003: 205. 

177 For oyxdç as “temple, shrine" see 2 Macc 14:33. The word is a hapax legomenon in the 
LXX, but refers to the temple four times in Sib. Or. 3 (vv. 266, 281, 290, 665), once in 
Sib. Or. 5:293 (the temple of Artemis of Ephesus), and once in Eupolemos, Frag. 34:6 as 
part of a description of Solomon's temple. 

178 For the reading $söç oùpavóðev see Buitenwerf 2003: 207. Geffcken 1902a: 63 reads deös 
ovpaviog ("heavenly God"). 

179 Gabel 2006: 39; Wardle 2010: 89. 

180 Discussion of the identity of this king is beyond my scope. Lanchester 1913: 384; Collins 1974c: 
38-39; 1983b: 368; Simon 1983: 232; Buitenwerf 2003: 207-8. Nikiprowetzky 1970: 133-35 
argues that Cyrus is a Davidide, and Nolland 1979: 158-66 argues that hidden under the 
reference to Cyrus is a typological scheme pointing to a Davidic Messiah and an eschato- 
logical temple that this Messiah will build. 
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of the great God" (7pöç vaov peycAoto G08, v. 565),18! as the Jews do. "They fully 
honour the temple of the great God” (ot vaov peydAoto Oeod mepixvdaveovan, 
v. 575),82 with drink offerings, the odour of burnt offering and sacred 
sacrifices (v. 576); sacrifices of well-fed bulls, unblemished rams, and firstborn 
sheep (vv. 577-578); and burnt offerings of fat flocks of lambs on a great altar, 
in a holy manner (wp gri neydAw &ylwç OAoxapmevovtes, v. 579). Near the end 
of the section the sibyllist issues another appeal to the Greeks: turn back, be 
converted and propitiate God. They are to sacrifice hundreds of bulls, firstborn 
lambs and goats to God at the appropriate times (vv. 625-627). 

While there are also ethical demands made on the Greeks, the opening and 
closing inclusio in this section is cultic, and the central section praises the Jews 
for their close attention to cultic matters. The whole section reflects a positive 
attitude to the temple and cultus. 


Sib. Or. 3:657-808 
This section begins with the summary statement that the “temple of the great 
God will be laden with very beautiful riches" (vac 8 ad neydAoıo Deet nepına dei 
(sic) mAodTw, v. 657).183 While some will want to pillage it, they will fail since 
God will defend his temple with cosmic phenomena (vv. 669-709).18* The rea- 
son for the great wealth is that people “from every land" (nong 8 èx yains, 
v. 772) will bring incense and gifts “to the houses...of the great God” (npös 
olxovç...MEY&Aolo G08, vv. 772-773,18° see also v. 718), and all God's people will 
live in peace around it. The conditions described reflect the eschatological 


181 See the critical apparatus in Geffcken 1902a: 77 for the textual variants in v. 564, and 
Buitenwerf 2003: 257—58, who notes that "itis impossible to reconstruct the original Greek 
text in detail" I have followed Geffcken's text. None of the variant readings impact the 
points being made here. 

182 For the translation “fully honour" see Collins 1983b: 35. nepixvdatvw does not appear in 
LSJ. xvðaivw is “to honour or glorify” (LSJ 1005), and mepxvdy¢ has the sense “very famous" 
(LSJ 1378). 

183 The ® group of Mss read Aoc at the start of this line and the dh group read Awovc. The read- 
ing vaóc was proposed by Geffcken 1902a: 82, followed by Buitenwerf 2003: 276, since the 
immediate context describes the wealth of the temple. 

184 Barclay 1996: 220-21; Buitenwerf 2003: 277. This section contains allusions to Ps 2 where 
the kings of the earth rise up against God who has set his king on Zion with God’s decisive 
response; and to 2 Macc 3 where Heliodorus plans to rob the temple and God protects it 
with what appear to be angelic beings (see Collins 1974c: 44, 49-50). 

185 For the plural olxovç referring to the temple see Buitenwerf 2003: 283, 289. olxoç refers 
to the house(hold) of Solomon in v. 167, to private homes in v. 314, to the temple in 
vv. 328-329, 726 (plural), 772, 774 and to Noah's Ark in v. 825. 
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pilgrimage of the nations to Jerusalem in such texts as Isa 2:3; Mic 4:2; 
Zech 14:16.!86 This is a picture of the eschatological kingdom to be sure (see 
vv. 767-795), but it is an entirely earthly kingdom, and the temple is the second 
temple. There is no expectation that the Messiah will come to build an escha- 
tological temple; the second temple is adequate.!57 


Conclusion 

Sibylline Oracles 3 reflects a clear theological commitment to and a positive 
attitude towards Jerusalem and the temple. Commitment to the great God and 
his temple and the proper observance of cultic matters will ensure salvation for 
Jew and Greek alike. There is no sense of dissatisfaction with the priesthood 
and the cult, and no reference to a heavenly temple. Even the eschatological 
kingdom seems to be centred on the existing temple. There is no suggestion 
that the Messiah or God will come and build an eschatological temple in the 
last days. 


Philo of Alexandria 


Philo was a Diaspora Jew who lived from 20-15 BCE to 45-50 CE.!88 He produced 
a considerable body of literature, much of which retells the Pentateuch.!5? 
Philo visited Jerusalem, perhaps once in his lifetime,!9? “to pray and sacrifice" 


186 Simon 1983: 228. 

187 Collins 1974c: 45-47; Buitenwerf 2003: 291-92. Chester 1991: 45-47 argues that the text 
may indicate a new temple without explicitly saying so, and that the lavish description 
of the new temple (vv. 657—660) "clearly reflects, inter alia, something of the yearning for 
the fulfilment of the lavish descriptions of Deutero-Isaiah [sic?] and Ezekiel and disap- 
pointment and sense of anti-climax about the form of the Second Temple that is reflected 
elsewhere in Jewish texts." On the contrary, there seems to be no disappointment with 
the second temple, especially considering v. 294, where the rebuilt temple after the exile 
is predicted to be “as it was before.” Sanders 19852: 85-88 argues that hopes for rebuilding 
Jerusalem must also involve hopes for rebuilding the temple. But the texts he cites that 
look to this are drawn from Sib. Or. 5 rather than from Sib. Or. 3. 

188 Borgen 1984: 252. 

189 Nickelsburg 2005: 212. For a discussion of the term “rewritten bible,” or “rewritten 
Scripture" see Vermes 1961: 95; Harrington and Horgan 1986: 239-40; Crawford 2008: 
1-15; Brooke 2010: 42-44, and for critique see Najman 2003: 7-10; Campbell 2005: 48-50; 
Bernstein 2005: 169-96; Petersen 2007: 285-306. 

190 Schenck 2005: 14; Krauter 2007: 66. Martin 2000: 237 suggests that Philo may have made 
more than one such pilgrimage and that the "casual manner" in which he refers to the 
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(ev&duevds TE xai 00ccv, Prov. 2.64). Consequently, he would not have had an 
intimate first-hand experience of the temple and cultus, instead gaining his 
understanding from the biblical text, where he deals mainly with the wil- 
derness tabernacle.!?! Philo is important to this study because of proposed 
similarities between the writings of Philo and Hebrews. A comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this relationship is beyond my scope, and indeed has been done 
many times.?? Here I simply examine selected references to the temple and 
tabernacle. 


Philo's Attitude to the Temple 

Clearly, Philo had a positive view of Herod's temple. In Flacc. 46 he refers to 
the way Diaspora Jews view Jerusalem as their “capital city" (untpdmoAts), but 
immediately qualifies this with the remark that it is a “holy city" (tepdzoAtc) 
containing “the holy temple of the Most High God" (6 Toü bpictou Oeod vews 
&ytoc). To Philo, the most significant aspect of the city is that it contains the 
holy temple.!?3 

This attitude becomes clearer when Philo describes the report he received 
concerning Caligula's proposal to erect a statue of himself in the holy of holies 
and the responses to that event (Legat. 186—32g).194 Philo was part of a delega- 
tion to Caligula to protest at the desecration of Alexandrian synagogues. While 
awaiting Caligula’s summons the delegation was accosted by a grief-stricken 
man bearing a report of Caligula's proposal to erect this statue (186-188). 


temple here suggests that the "actual physical act of pilgrimage to the Temple does not 
possess a high profile in his surviving written output." 

191 Friichtel 1968: 99; Martin 2000: 237 (note 76). 

192 Runia 1993: 74-78; Schenck 2005: 81-86. Those who conclude that the relationship has 
been overstated include Barrett 1954: 363-93; Burtness 1958: 54-64; Williamson 1970; 
Hurst 1984; 1990: 7-42. For more positive assessments see Sowers 1965; MacRae 1978; 
Runia 1993: 74-78; Sterling 2001; Schenck 2002. I have discussed this relationship briefly in 
chapter 1, (above). 

193 Leonhardt-Balzer 2007: 49. It is beyond my scope to discuss Philo's attitude to the sacri- 
ficial system and to sacrifices in general, a subject that has been the subject of consider- 
able debate. See Williamson 1970: 164—74; Fuglseth 2005: 192-93. For the view that Philo 
was engrossed with the cosmic symbolism, but uninterested in the actual temple, see 
Heinemann 1973: 45-57; Früchtel 1968: 81. Martin 2000: 209-28, 231-34 suggests on the 
basis of Flacc. 46 that “the Temple does not constitute Jerusalem's raison détre.” He under- 
estimates Philo's view of the significance of the temple, since most significant thing Philo 
says about Jerusalem in this text is that the temple is there. 

194 In what follows I depend largely on Leonhardt-Balzer 2007: 48-51; see also Fuglseth 2005: 
196-98. 
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On receiving this news they were struck with terror, recognising that the impe- 
tus for their delegation paled into insignificance in the face of the desecra- 
tion of the temple. They were about to appeal to Caligula for protection of the 
synagogues, but concluded that the “destroyer of the all-holy" (t@ Avuedvt Toü 
ravıepov) would pay no attention to a complaint about such lesser things as 
synagogues.!% Caligula was planning to treat with contempt the “famous and 
resplendent temple" (tov repıonuörartov xai &rtpovécvorroy vewv), admired by all 
people from the east and the west, and regarded as the "sun which shines every- 
where" (YAlov Tpönov navraxöce Acumovta, 191). Nevertheless, they resolved to 
continue with their efforts to meet with Caligula, even if it cost them their lives 
(192-196). The desecration of the temple was seen as a threat to Jews every- 
where, since it was an essential sign of Jewish identity. In comparison, the des- 
ecration of synagogues was a local affair, albeit serious.!?® 

Philo notes others who joined him in his esteem for the temple. The 
great mass of Jews in Palestine protested to Petronius, the governor of Syria 
(207—253), and Agrippa even went into a coma on hearing the news of the pro- 
posed desecration (263-270). Agrippa later appealed to Caligula not to carry 
out his threatened actions. He described himself as a Jew from the city that 
is home to “the holy temple of the Most High God" (6 tod tipiotov 000 vews 
&ytoc, 278). He appealed for the nation (278—280), the city (279-289) and finally 
(and climactically) the temple (290-320). He offered to give up everything for 
the sake of the preservation of the ancient customs and laws of his people 
(321-329). 

More details of Philo’s attitude to the temple are found in Spec. 1.67-78. 
After claiming that “the highest, and in truth, the holy temple of God” 


195 Martin 2000: 58-62 discusses significance of synagogues as sacred space. He examines 
epigraphic and literary evidence from the Mediterranean Diaspora and in Palestine from 
the third century BCE to the sixth century cE and finds synagogues referred to with Greek 
terms such as &ytoc (“holy”), &yıótatoç (“most holy”) and also with Hebrew words associ- 
ated with the root WTP. On pp. 175-81 Martin discusses the impact of the desecration of 
the Alexandrian synagogues in Philo’s writings, and makes it quite clear that these were 
not “mere synagogues.” It was a serious issue; the Jews no longer had places for worship 
since their synagogues had been rendered unfit for this purpose. In Flacc. 48, Philo refers 
to synagogues as “sacred places” (iepoi nepıßöroı) and in Mos. 2.231 he refers to parts of the 
temple with the same words. 

196 See Legat. 191. On pp. 244-47 Martin argues that “the loss of the Temple per se is not char- 
acterised as a fatal blow to Jewish life.” Rather, he sees it as “the first step in the rescinding 
of the rights to lead a Jewish life anywhere in the world.’ He reads Philo here as though 
the temple was the defining character of Judaism, which does not accord with his under- 
estimation of the significance of the temple to Philo elsewhere in his thesis. 
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(TO Lev dvwtdtw xal npös c&AnOetav tepdv 0e00)!97 is “the whole universe" (tov 
cóumavca ... xócpov, 66),198 Philo embarks upon a description of “the temple 
made with hands" (tò dé xeıpöxunrtov, 67). This temple was necessary to satisfy 
human impulses for worship and, since God is one, there should only be one 
temple to which all people should come. This they do (67-69). In Spec. 1.71 he 
describes the costly adornment of the outer enclosure, then the outer court, 
which was less elaborate, and finally in 1.72 the temple itself, which was “bet- 
ter than words can describe" (navrös Aöyov xpeittwv). He then moves to the 
holy of holies (“the invisible inner parts,’ ta... £v8ov &ópata) and gives a brief 
description of the Day of Atonement ritual. He concludes by again describing 
the beauty of the buildings, whose magnificence is universally admired by all 
who see them, especially foreigners, who can compare them with their own 
public buildings and “be amazed at their beauty and luxury" (exnAyrtrovrau Tó 
TE KAMoÇ ÖNLÜ xai THY TTOAVTEAELAV, 1.73). 

Philo has no conception of an inadeguate temple; rather he views it posi- 
tively. It is very beautiful; it is unique; it is the defining mark of the Jewish 
people, and indeed, people come from everywhere with the contributions for 
the temple (78). Its desecration threatens all Jews. There is no suggestion of a 
corrupt priesthood or temple. All is as it should be. 


The Design of the Tabernacle 
Philo describes the construction of the tabernacle several times. A brief descrip- 
tion appears in Leg. 3.102-3, where the influence of Plato’s theory of ideas 
emerges.!99 The “idea” is the “eternal, intangible, immutable” and incorporeal 
reality behind the physical manifestation of an object. Philo discusses the role 
of Bezalel in constructing the tabernacle. He speculates that Moses “fabricated 
the archetypes” («à dpyetuna texvitevet) of the tabernacle and its contents and 
that Bezalel constructed “copies of these" (tà tobtwv nımnpara). He concludes 
that Moses had God as his teacher, a claim he supports with what appears to 
be a conflation of Exod 25:9 and 25:40, “you shall make everything according 


197 Translation from Hayward 1996: 109. 

198  Forxócyoc as the universe see BDAG 561, s.v. xöcyog, 3. 

199 In Timaeus 28a-29b Plato discusses the way a craftsperson making something change- 
able keeps his eye on what is unchanging and uses that as a "pattern" (napdöcıyua). 
This, he argues, is how the universe was formed. The creator had his eye on the "eternal" 
(diSto¢), so that it was crafted on this unchanging pattern, and consequently is a copy of 
it. Following this, Plato refers to the universe as “the imitation of the pattern" (niunua 
dé napadelynaros). Wolfson 1968: 200-217 describes this theory as “[t]he starting point of 
Philo's philosophy" (p. 200). 
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to the pattern that was shown to you on the mountain" (xat& tò mapddetypa TO 
Sederyuevov cot Ev TH Ope návta nomoeıs).200 Since Moses was commanded to 
make the tabernacle and its contents, but Bezalel actually made them, Moses 
must have made the archetypes.20! 

Philo describes the construction of the tabernacle at greater length in 
Mos. 2.70-108, 136-140. He rewrites Exod 25-40, omitting considerable detail 
and adding his own philosophical and theological interpretation. He begins 
by giving the rationale for the “movable temple" (popyröv...iepöv): the people 
needed to worship and to offer sacrifices while travelling. Indeed, had they been 
a settled people, they would have built a “magnificent temple" (nepionpótatov 
vewv) in a “holy city” (igpdmoAtc). Consequently, Moses decided to build a 
“tent...a most holy undertaking" (cxynvyv... £pyov lepwrarov), the details of 
which were given by God in precise commands. Employing Plato's theory of 
ideas, Philo claims that Moses "contemplated with his soul" (t puyĝ Sewedv) 
the “immaterial forms" (dcwpctoug Ideas) that were about to be “brought to 
completion" (a&noteAcic8at). "From the original draft and mental patterns" 
(àT Apxetönov po xai vontav napadeıyudtwv), he made "sense-perceptible 
copies" (aicewrà upra). 

He explains himself more clearly in Mos. 2.76, which Colson translates as 
follows: 


So the shape of the model (6... rümoç tod napadeiyuaros) was stamped 
upon the mind of the prophet, a secretly painted or moulded prototype, 
produced by immaterial and invisible forms; and the then resulting work 


200 Philo seems to rely on a Greek translation of the OT (see Mos. 2.26-44, where he seems 
to cite Let. Aris.), and there is no indication that he had any knowledge of Hebrew 
(Schenck 2005: 10). The expression tò napadsıyna appears in Exod 25:9, while the 
remaining words in his allusion appear in 25:40 where tov tónov appears in place of 
16 napadeıyua. The word ndvra appears in neither verse, although mévtwv Tv oxevàv 
appears in 25:8. Heb 8:5 quotes the same words from Exod 25:40 (with tov tónov rather 
than 16 napdödeıyna, also adding návta). Either the author of Hebrews was familiar with 
Philo’s text or both writers relied on a tradition that included ravra. The author of 
Hebrews avoids napadeıyua, but it is impossible to tell whether this avoidance was inten- 
tional, although Williamson 1970: 112-13 thinks it was, as also Schenck 2005: 84, who refers 
to the author’s avoidance of “the more explicitly Platonic paradeigma of Exodus 25:9.” 

201 Hurst 1990: 140 (note 119) notes, “[a]t this point the distance of Auctor [of Hebrews] from 
Philo is not merely linguistic, it is strikingly conceptual.” Nowhere in Hebrews does Moses 
make an archetype for Bezalel to copy, rather Moses simply “completes” (émiteAéw) the 
tent (8:5). Barnard 2012: 96-97 also stresses the significant differences between Philo and 
the author of Hebrews at this point. 
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was built in accordance with that shape by the artist impressing the 
stamping upon the material substances required in each case.2 


Thus, for Philo, Moses “saw” with his mind an immaterial archetypal pattern 
and reproduced a prototype of the wilderness shrine from this. What is clear 
to Philo, however, is that the design of the tabernacle, which he describes in 
the following paragraphs, was of divine origin. Exodus 25 makes that clear, but 
Philo emphasises it by explaining how it took place. The divine origin of the 
tabernacle gives it a stamp of divine approval and great dignity.203 

Philo's next step is to describe in detail the different parts of the taberna- 
cle (77-108). As he does so, he invests it with cosmological significance.?°* In 
paragraphs 77-83 he mentions the fifty-five pillars, noting that fifty-five is a 
significant number, being the sum of the digits from one to ten (79). Five pil- 
lars were in the outer court, representing the five senses, leaving fifty, “a most 
holy number” (cytwtatog nevrnxovradog apıduös), the “symbol of a right-angled 
triangle... the original source from which the universe springs” (80).205 

In 2:84-88 Philo describes the “curtains” (abaia) and the "veil" (xatanetacpa), 
finding significance in the numerical values of the measurements, the materials 
they were made of and their colours. The four materials are “fine linen” 
(Böadoç, bright white), representing the earth; “purple” (nopptpa) representing 
water; the “dark red" (0dxıv8oç, blue) denoting the air; and “scarlet” (xóxxıvoç) 
representing fire.?96 Thus, the curtain represents the four elements of the 
universe. Philo concludes that it was necessary that the “handmade temple” 
(iepòv xeıponoinrov) should be constructed of the same elements of which God 
made "the All.297 Furthermore, the lamp stand represents the seven planets 
(102-103),208 and the candlestick, incense altar and incense are symbols of 
heaven and earth respectively (105). 

Cosmic symbolism emerges elsewhere in Philo.299 The ark of the covenant 
signifies the intelligible world, and the holy of holies the incorporeal world 
(QE 2.68—69);?!? the forecourt signifies heaven, earth and sea in Her. 221—229, 


202 Philo 1929-1962: 6: 487. 

203  Koester 2001: 383. 

204 Seethe discussion in Goodenough 1935: 97-99; 107-9. This was not original to Philo. See 
Früchtel 1968: 81-88. 

205 Translation from Colson (Philo 1929-1962: 6: 489). 

206 Colson (ibid.: 489-93). 

207 Similar ideas are expressed in QE 2.85, Congr. 116-117, see Daniélou 1957: 83-90. 

208 In QE 2.73-81 it is a symbol of heaven (73) and the planets (76-81). See also Her. 221. 

209 See the table in Koester 1989: 60. See also Laporte 1983: 11-12. 

210 Elsewhere the holy of holies symbolises heaven as in Spec. 1.66. See Danielou 1957: 86. 
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and the perceptible world in ÇE 2.83; the outer court signifies the perceptible 
world in Ebr. 134; and the table and twelve loaves the twelve months of the year 
(Spec. 1.172). 


Conclusion 
This brief survey of Philo’s writings on the temple and tabernacle demonstrates 
his positive attitude to the temple. Using philosophical ideas drawn from Plato, 
he explains the divine origin of the temple, and from features of its design he 
extrapolates that it had cosmic significance, representing the universe. 

Two aspects of this are relevant to my study. First, Philo’s attitude to the 
temple was quite different from that found in Hebrews, where it prefigures 
the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, and having now reached 
its telos has no further function.?!! Secondly, scholars have claimed that the 
author of Hebrews is indebted to Philo for his view of the relationship between 
the heavenly and earthly sanctuaries, particularly in Heb 8:5, where it is argued 
that the tabernacle is a shadowy copy of the heavenly sanctuary. This does 
justice neither to Philo nor to Hebrews. In Philo the archetype is not a heav- 
enly sanctuary, but something built by Moses, based on the “immaterial form” 
(dowpatos Idea) existing in the mind of God. Nor is there is any spatial dualism 
with a heavenly sanctuary “above” and the earthly replica “below.” For Philo the 
wilderness sanctuary with its cosmic symbolism represents the universe, 21? an 
idea that is absent from Hebrews. 


2 Enoch (Slavonic Apocalypse) 


Andersen claims that “[i]n every respect 2 Enoch remains an enigma. As long 
as the date and location remain unknown, no use can be made of it for histori- 
cal purposes”?! Nevertheless, this has not deterred scholars from debating its 
date, location and provenance. Indeed, Andersen himself proposes that it is 
a Jewish document, composed in Greek late in the first century CE.?!^ Orlov 


211 Idiscuss this reading of Heb 8:5 in chapter 8 (below). 

212 See Hayward 1996: 109, “the Temple in some manner represents the universe.” Two other 
temples appear in Somn. 1.215, one being the world (6 x6oyoç) and the other the rational 
soul (Aoyuc bu). 

213 Andersen 1983: 97. 

214 Ibid.: 91-97. The absence of any distinctive Christian content, Enoch's “exalted position as 
God's chosen and prime agent" and details of the miraculous conception of Melchizedek 
and his spontaneous birth from a dead mother (71:12-23) make Christian provenance 
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concurs, with the added refinement that interest in the Jerusalem cult, as well 
as the command to visit the temple three times each day (51:4), makes a date 
prior to 70 CE likely.#!5 Charles located 2 Enoch in Egypt, probably Alexandria, 
and this has generally been accepted,”!® although Andersen is unsure.217 
The work exists in a longer (J) and a shorter (A) recension, and scholars debate 
which of these is more likely to be original. The truth probably lies somewhere 
between the two, with both “expansions and compressions.”18 Until recently it 
was extant only in Old Church Slavonic with no manuscript dated prior to the 
fourteenth century.?!9 The recent discovery of Coptic fragments of the shorter 
recension indicate that Charles was probably correct in assigning Egyptian 
provenance.220 


unlikely (Nickelsburg 2005: 225; Macaskill 2007: 197-98), Furthermore, an anagram con- 
necting the name of Adam with the points of the compass in 30:13 is only valid in Greek. 
On the other hand, the anagram does not appear in the short recension, and the presence 
of numerous Semitisms suggests a Hebrew or Aramaic original (Macaskill 2012: 101). For 
Andersen's opinion on the date see the words “Late First Century A.D.” under the heading 
on p. 91. Bow 2000: 33-41 argues that it is a Christian work explaining the details surround- 
ing the treatment of Melchizedek in Heb 73-10. But the exalted place given to Enoch 
makes Christian provenance unlikely, as does the Melchizedek story, which contains no 
Christian elements (Stone 1984: 408; Pearson 1998: 184). It is generally acknowledged that 
2 En. 71:34-37; 72:6-7 referring to “another Melchisedek" are a Christian interpolation, 
see Andersen 1983: 208-1 and Böttrich 2001: 452-54, who also argues that 71:32-33 are 
interpolated, a point disputed by Orlov 2003b: 275 (note 2). 

215 Orlov 2005a: 320-33; 2012: 102-16. See also Charles 1913d: 429; Dean-Otting 1984: 225; 
Orlov 2004b: 176-87; Nickelsburg 2005: 225; Bóttrich 2012: 52-57. Milik 1976: 109-12 pro- 
posed that it was written in the ninth-tenth centuries by a Byzantine monk, but this view 
is no longer considered credible, see Collins 19832: 533 (note 7) and Orlov 20052: 324-26. 

216 Charles 1913d: 426; Nickelsburg 2005: 225. See also Himmelfarb 1993: 38, 43-44, 84-86; 
Collins 1998: 246-47; Böttrich 2001: 455-56. 

217 Andersen 1983: 96 mentions Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor and Iran as possible places 
of origin. 

218  Nickelsburg 2005: 221. Nickelsburg himself favours the short recension. See the discus- 
sions in Andersen 1983: 92-94 and Böttrich 1991: 35-36, 40; 2001: 448-49 (who favours the 
long recension). Prior to Andersen's translation the most influential version of 2 Enoch 
was Vaillant 1952, who favoured the shorter recension (pp. v-viii), as do Stone 1984: 406-7 
and Puech 1993: 1: 176. Orlov 20052: 148 declines to express an opinion on the priority of 
either recension, arguing that subscribing to the priority of either, “deceptively oversim- 
plifies the problem" (p. 225), so also Vermes and Goodman 1987: 746. 

219 Andersen 1983: 91-94. 

220 Barnard 2012: 37-38. For the details of these fragments, including photographs, trans- 
lation and commentary see Hagen 2012: 7-34. Hagen dates the fragments somewhere 
between the eighth and the tenth centuries CE, making them the oldest Ms evidence for 
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Chapters 3-37 deal with Enoch’s heavenly journey. It retells 1 En. 14-16; 
17-36 with numerous embellishments, including a seven heaven schema. 
The earthly priesthood is almost entirely absent,2?! and Enoch's status as a 
heavenly priest is muted when compared with earlier Enochic literature. In 
chapters 38-68 Enoch returns for thirty days to give ethical instructions to 
his descendants, encouraging them to visit the temple three times daily and 
instructing them on sacrificial practices. He departs for heaven from Akhuzan 
(Jerusalem),222 where his sons construct an altar. Chapters 69-73 may be an 
appendix added at a very early date,223 explaining the continuity of the priest- 
hood from Methuselah to his grandson Nir, and then to Nir’s son Melchizedek. 

There is no explicit criticism of the temple or cultus in 2 En. 1-68.22* The 
command to visit the temple three times daily and the instructions on sacrifi- 
cial practices indicate a positive attitude to both.225 Moreover, the text argues 
for great antiquity for the priesthood, and associates it with Zion and Jerusalem 
(Akhuzan) from the outset. Zion and Akhuzan are located at the centre of the 
earth where Adam was born and from where Enoch was taken to heaven. 

Chapters 69—73 are a little different, supporting the suggestion that it may 
be a later interpolation. If the temple was still standing, the author/editor 
of these chapters would have been aware of the lineage of the Levitical 


2 Enoch (pp. 14-16). Böttrich 2012: 58-59 locates the provenance of 2 Enoch in “the impor- 
tant Jewish metropolis of Alexandria," noting "no less than eighteen items which show a 
close connection to religious ideas originating primarily in Hellenistic Egypt." 

221 Enoch counsels his sons 2 En. 2:2: “Bless the Lord with the firstborn of your herds and the 
firstborn of your children." This implies animal sacrifice and some form of priesthood. 

222 discuss the identification of Akhuzan with Jerusalem below. 

223  Sacchi 1990: 233-49. See also Collins 1983a: 535; Himmelfarb 1993: 41-42; Gieschen 1997: 
366—68; 1998: 173; Bow 2000: 33-35. Horton 1976: 81 declines to deal with Melchizedek in 
2 Enoch as he considers it to be a late interpolation, falling "far beyond the bounds" of his 
study. Forbes 1913: 469 concluded his translation at the end of 2 En. 68. For a more favour- 
able assessment of these chapters see Böttrich 2001: 446—47. 

224 Himmelfarb 1993: 43; Mach 2000: 251; Carlsson 2004: 92. For a contrary view see Sacchi 1990: 
243, who argues that since the binding of the legs of sacrificial animals (59:3) was not prac- 
tised in Jerusalem, 2 Enoch is "strongly critical of the Jerusalem temple." He also disputes 
the identification of Akhuzan with Jerusalem, proposing a group with a different temple 
(Leontopolis?). The evidence for the non-binding of animals in Jerusalem is late (see 
m. Tamid 4.1), and it is just as credible to imagine that the author was a Diaspora Jew who 
had never visited the temple and never observed the sacrificial rituals. Himmelfarb 1993: 
42-43 argues that the leg binding regulation is polemic against heathen sacrificial cus- 
toms. Orlov 2000: 34 wonders if the practice of leg binding emanated from a sect whose 
practice differed from that of the Jerusalem temple. 

225 Barnard 2012: 40. 
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priesthood. But he overlooks this lineage, tracing instead the priestly line from 
Seth to Melchizedek, who is taken to Paradise in Eden, permanently. One could 
infer from this that the current priesthood is illegitimate, and that the chapters 
emanate from a group dissatisfied with that priesthood.226 


Enoch and the Temple 

The first hint of a positive attitude to the temple is in 51:4 where Enoch tells his 
sons that it is good to go to the Lord’s temple three times daily: morning, noon 
and night.227 To this, recension A adds “to glorify the Author of all things.” This 
is complemented with references to appropriate sacrificial practices in 59:2; 
61:4; and 62:1.228 

Enoch embarks on his heavenly journey from Akhuzan (64:2), usually 
explained as a transliteration of the jins, which is probably related to the 
word MNN, referring to the “special property of God,” that is, Jerusalem,229 and 
Enoch's descendants farewell him from there as the one who "carries away the 
sin of mankind" (64:5).239 The claim that Enoch carries away sin only appears 
here in 2 Enoch and there is no explanation given.?3! In 68:5, Methuselah and 


226  Gieschen 1997: 368-69. This is a difficult decision to make. There is no explicit criticism of 
the priesthood, and it could be argued that the tracing of the priestly lineage back to Seth 
gives it great antiquity and prestige; on the other hand, Melchizedek's removal to Paradise 
forever (72:5) could signal the end of any legitimate earthly priesthood. 

227 Andersen 1983: 179 (note c), notes variant readings here, with some Mss reading “house of 
God,” and others “‘the Lord's church’ an obvious drift to Christian terminology" He argues 
that the best attested reading is “the Lord's temple.” For devotion three times a day see 
Ps 55:17; Dan 6:10; and Acts 2:15; 3:1 and 10:9 (read together). 

228 In 622 gifts are to be brought “with faith,’ so as to receive remission of sins. Andersen 
(ibid.: 188, note b) identifies the reference to faith as a Christian gloss. Compare Heb 11:6 
where those who approach God must believe that he is and that he rewards those who 
seek him. 

229  HALOT 32. See Ezek 48:20-22. See also Milik 1976: 113-14; Orlov 2000: 27 (who claims that 
Akhuzan is "a specific name for the hill of the Temple in Jerusalem); 2004b: 175; 20052: 201; 
Bóttrich 2001: 457. For the identification of Akhuzan as Jerusalem within the text see the 
Christian interpolation at 2 En. 71:35-36. Unless otherwise noted, all quotations of and 
allusions to 2 Enoch are taken from the longer recension (J) in Andersen 1983. 

230 Andersen 1983: 190-91 discusses variant readings in this verse. Orlov 2003b: 301 considers 
Recension A (“our sins") to be secondary. 

231 In 531-2 it seems that nobody can help when it comes to dealing with sin, while in 59:2 
the properly offered sacrifice of a clean animal for sin brings healing. VanderKam 19952: 
160 and Carlsson 2004: 85 trace the ideas to the role of the suffering servant of Isa 53, 
although there is little else in 2 Enoch reflecting the Servant Songs. Orlov 2003b: 299-302, 
following Idel 1990: 220—40, argues that the text refers to Enoch removing the primordial 
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his brothers construct an altar at Akhuzan, where Enoch had been taken up 
to heaven. They sacrifice sheep and oxen, and all the people offer sacrifices 
before the Lord. That the altar is built at the place where Enoch departs for 
the heavenly temple reflects the idea of the earthly temple as the place where 
heaven and earth intersect.232 Moreover, since Enoch’s exaltation to heaven 
precedes the eschaton when all the righteous will be gathered together “into 
the great age” (65:7) where they will shine seven times brighter than the sun 
(66:7),233 the vertical axis between earth and heaven and the horizontal axis 
between the creation and the eschaton are combined in the person of Enoch 297 
By this means, the text claims antiquity and prestige for the Jerusalem temple 
and its cultus. 


Enoch’s Heavenly Journey 

The superscription to 2 Enoch explains what will follow: the Lord took Enoch, 
a wise and skilled man, away so that he might see the highest realms, the 
kingdom of God almighty, the station of the Lord’s servants, and the Lord’s 
immovable throne.?3> Immediately following this, in 2 En. 1, Enoch himself 
describes how that at the age of 365 years, he was troubled by a dream in 
which he saw two huge men at the end of his bed sent by God to take him to 
heaven.235 He gives parting instructions to his sons in 2 En. 2, and in 2 En. 3 
the journey begins.23” 


sin of Adam by his transformation into an angel, taking over the dominion of Adam, who 
was created as an angel (30:1-12), while Macaskill 2007: 220-25 argues that the motif of 
the recovery of Adam's glory is not as “crucial and pervasive as Orlov suggests" See now 
Orlov's response in Orlov 2009b: 108-10. 

232  Orlov 2009b: 107-8; Fletcher-Louis 2012: 132. 

233  Fletcher-Louis 1997c: 155. 

234 Collins 1983a: 536-37; Orlov 2009b: 108, “Enoch's eschatological role is tied to the idea of 
the earthly counterpart of the Throne, the earthly Temple. The vertical axis of the Throne 
and the Temple is thus explicitly reaffirmed in the text, as is the horizontal line connect- 
ing the protological and eschatological events." 

235 Andersen 1983:103 suggests that the immovable throne is similar to the unshakeable king- 
dom of Heb 12:28. Enoch's experiences in the highest heaven where he is transformed into 
an angel of the presence are not germane to my study and I will only deal with seven- 
heaven schema and with Enoch’s vision of Paradise from the third heaven. 

236 These "huge men" are angels (33:6) who appear to Enoch as men. For angels as men see 
Gen 18:2; 19:1; 2 Macc 3:26; Luke 24:4; Acts 1:10. 

237 Unlike ı En. 14 where Enoch ascends in a dream, here he is conscious and ascends bodily, 
culminating in physical transformation into an angel. Since he has time to inform his 
family (Dean-Otting 1984: 226-27), his departure is far more orderly. To return to earth he 
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Enoch passes through successive heavens. In the first he sees two hundred 
angels who govern the stars and heavenly combinations, and in the second he 
sees fallen angels who ask him to pray for them,?3? a request he refuses since he 
is a human.?39 From the third heaven, he looks down and sees the Paradise of 
Eden,?*° with luxuriant trees, both flowering and fruit-bearing, the tree of life 
where God rests when he enters Paradise, and two rivers that divide into four, 
confirming that this is Eden (Gen 2:10). That God rests here indicates that it is 
a sanctuary (2 Chr 6:41).241 

The angels explain to Enoch that Paradise had been prepared for the righ- 
teous, those who live ethically proper lives, as an “eternal inheritance” (9:1). 
Thus, protology and eschatology are combined, with Eden being the primor- 
dial sanctuary and also the place of eschatological rest for the righteous.?*? The 
passive “has been prepared” should be read as a divine passive, suggesting that 
Paradise is the eschatological temple built by the Lord, as in Exod 15:17. 

In the fourth heaven, Enoch sees astronomical phenomena (1-16) and 
armed troops of angels worshipping the Lord. Moving to the fifth heaven, he 
encounters the mournful Grigori (watchers).?*? In 18:6-9 Enoch tells these 
watchers that he has prayed for those in the second heaven, but that they had 


needs to have his face chilled (2 En. 37). However, he is unable to eat, indicating that he 
retains angelic status (2 En. 56:2). See Alexander 1998: 102-4; Orlov 2005b: 237. 

238 SeeıEn. 13:4-7; Heb 7:25. In 2 En. 7:5 Enoch’s response to the request that he prays for the 
fallen angels corresponds to God's word to Enoch in 1 En. 15:2. See Orlov 2009b: 138-39. 

239 Contrast his explanation in 18:7 to the watchers of the fifth heaven that he has prayed for 
their brothers in the second heaven. 

240 The text reads “Edem” See Lxx Gen 2:8, 10. I follow Andersen 1983: 114316 in capitalising 
Paradise as a proper noun, and I use the standard spelling of the various names that have 
divergent spelling (e.g. Noah is spelled Noe, and Methuselah, Methusalam). For Paradise 
in the third heaven see 2 Cor 12:2, 4. 

241 On Paradise as part of the heavenly temple in 2 Enoch see Lee 2001: 74-76 and for the 
heavenly location of Paradise see Andersen 1983: 114-16 (notes b, 1). 

242 Puech 1993: 1: 179-80 refers to “un type d'eschatologie vertical," suggesting that “le Grand 
Eon [65:8] ... préexiste au siècle de la création et il appartient à la sphère céleste et... se 
révélera à la fin des temps." See also Collins 1998: 245-46. 

243 Andersen 1983: 130 and VanderKam 19952: 159 suggest that Grigori is a transliteration 
of yenyopéw (“to watch"). A more likely derivation is the (plural) adjective eypyyopot 
(“watchful”). The story of the fallen watchers is rehearsed in 2 En. 18, with explicit refer- 
ence to their descent to Mt Hermon and their taking wives of the daughters of men who 
gave birth to giants, by whose deeds the earth was defiled. Given the positive references to 
the temple and to cultic activity later in the book, these events are probably to be taken at 
face value and not related to the defilement of the priesthood as in 1 Enoch (see chapter 4, 
below). 
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been sentenced to remain there “until heaven and earth are ended forever.”244 
Noting the absence of any liturgy, he recommends that they start singing lest 
they anger God. They do so, although when their voices rise “in front of the face 
of the Lord” they are “piteous and touching.”245 

The angelic liturgy is more prominent in the sixth heaven, where Enoch 
encounters seven groups of angels, “brilliant and very glorious,” with faces more 
radiant than the sun, “sweet choral singing, and every kind of glorious praise,” 
and archangels harmonising all existence. Here, too, are seven phoenixes,216 
seven cherubim and seven six-winged beings, all singing in unison, “and the 
Lord is delighted by his footstool.”247 

The climax of the heavenly journey is the seventh heaven, where Enoch 
sees God on his "exceedingly high throne" (20:3). Other features of this highest 
heaven are an exceptionally great light, fiery armies of the great archangels, 
incorporeal forces, dominions, authorities, cherubim and seraphim and many 
eyed thrones, shining otanim stations.?^? In the long recension God appears 
to be in the tenth heaven called Aravoth, at the top of ten steps,?*? where the 
heavenly armies stand in their ranks, doing obeisance. The angels are also 


244 That he prays for the angels marks a step in the transformation of Enoch. He refuses to 
pray for those in the second heaven, in the fifth he sees himself as able to do this, and 
ultimately he is transformed into an angel (1917-19). See Reed 2005: 103-4. 

245 Himmelfarb 1993:129-30 (note 44) suggests that these watchers are mourning their fallen 
colleagues in the second heaven (7:3-5) rather than their own sin. Collins 19952: 72 refers 
to these as "the nonfallen Watchers." See also VanderKam 19952: 159. However, 18:3 seems 
to indicate that there are fallen angels in both the second and fifth heavens, and indeed 
their leader is Satanail, the name of the devil in 31:5. 

246  Phoenixes appear in 12:1 as flying spirits who accompany the sun and in 153 they burst 
into song. In 19:6 they appear as angels. Dean-Otting 1984: 257 (note 11), following 
Turdeanu 1968: 53-54, suggests that “phoenixes” could be a corruption of the Hebrew 
Ophanim. 

247 The reference to the footstool is obscure. See Ps 99:5; 1103; Isa 66:1; Matt 5:13; Luke 20:43; 
Acts 2:35; 7:49; Heb 1:3; 10:13. 

248 Andersen 1983: 135 refers to "[t]he difficulties experienced by Slav. scribes with these gen- 
uine Heb. words." See also Dean-Otting 1984: 257 (note 12). Otanim seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Ophanim, the wheels in Ezekiel's vision (Ezek 1115-21; 3:13; 10:6—10; 11:22, Heb 318), 
which in some texts become another class of angels. See 1 En. 61:10; 4Q403 111 15; 4Q405 
2011-21-22 3, 9. It is spelled correctly in 2 En. 29:3. 

249 Andersen 1983: 135 (note d) notes variant readings here. While the eighth, ninth and tenth 
heavens do not fit the seven heaven schema, they do have Hebrew names (Muzaloth, 
Kukhavim and Aravoth), suggesting that they are not interpolations by the Slavic scribes. 
See Dean-Otting 1984: 234-35; Nickelsburg 2005: 222 (note 150); and Macaskill 2007: 299, 
who proposes that these references are expansions by Jewish mystics. For Aravoth as 
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singing “with soft and gentle voices” (20:4), presenting the liturgy to God, and 
the cherubim and seraphim, “six-winged and many eyed,” are singing the trisa- 
gion in words corresponding to Isa 6:3.250 

In 1 Enoch there are two houses in heaven, one more fantastic than the 
other; here, the temple idea is reflected in the increasing levels of holiness of 
the successive heavens,2>! but even this is unclear until the sixth and seventh 
heavens.252 More significant for this study is the description of Paradise, com- 
bining protology and eschatology with the echoes of Eden and the reference 
to the place of eschatological rest for the righteous, their eternal inheritance. 


Conclusion 

A variety of material in 2 Enoch is relevant for this study. The first part of 
the book describes the heavens in detail. Enoch’s view of Paradise, prepared 
by God for the righteous and where God rests, reflects ideas also present in 
Heb 3-4. The presence of liturgy in some levels of heaven indicates that in 
this text, roughly contemporary with Hebrews, heaven is viewed as a temple 
where God is enthroned in the highest heaven. Later, a positive attitude to 
Jerusalem and the earthly temple is portrayed, as people are encouraged to 
visit it and offer sacrifices. It has cosmic features, as the intersection between 
earth and heaven. And while there are no obvious structural correspondences 
between the heavenly temple and the Jerusalem temple, the seven levels of 
heaven reflect the seven stages of holiness surrounding the temple found in 
some sources.?53 


Conclusion 


All six texts: Sirach, the Letter of Aristeas, Wisdom, Sibylline Oracles Book 3, 
2 Enoch and parts of the Philonic corpus examined in this chapter reflect a 


the name of the seventh heaven see b. Hag. 12b. The name seems to be derived from the 
Hebrew word for clouds (1279), as in Ps 68:5 (MT). 

250 Andersen’s English translation of the trisagion in 211 corresponds to both the MT and the 
Lxx. Andersen 1983: 135 (note 2) suggests that words “many-eyed” and the trisagion are 
intrusions from Christian liturgy. The trisagion also appears in 1 En. 39:12, but in slightly 
different words from Isa 6:3. 

251 On the seven-heaven schema in 2 Enoch see Mach 2000: 251. 

252 Himmelfarb 1993: 38. 

253 See Fletcher-Louis 2012: 131-32. See m. Kelim 1.6-9, where the land of Israel has ten 
degrees of holiness, encompassing the temple with seven degrees of holiness. See also 
Josephus, J.W., 1.26; 5.227-237; Ag. Ap. 2.1-2, 2.105. 
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positive attitude to the temple. Language of imitation appears in two places. 
In Wis 9:8 Solomon’s temple is a copy of the holy tent God had prepared from 
the beginning, an allusion to Exod 15:17, which in several other texts refers 
to the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. Solomon’s temple imi- 
tates the eschatological temple and thus anticipates it. Philo also uses the lan- 
guage of copy. But the tabernacle is not a copy of the heavenly temple; rather, 
Moses saw with his mind’s eye the immaterial ideas and constructed an arche- 
type, which Bezalel copied in building the tabernacle. In these texts the divine 
design of both temple and tabernacle invests them with great dignity. 

The temple has cosmic features in Sirach, Philo and in 2 Enoch. Allusions to 
the creation narrative appear Sir 24 and 50, clarifying that it is to be understood 
as a microcosm of the universe, a link between heaven and earth. Different 
parts of the tabernacle reflect cosmic symbolism in Philo, and in 2 Enoch, 
Enoch's heavenly journey begins in Jerusalem. There may be a hint the temple 
is another world, or the high priest is from another world in Let. Aris. 

On his heavenly journey, Enoch passes through seven (or perhaps ten) levels 
of heaven until he appears in the presence of God in the highest heaven. These 
levels indicate increasing levels of holiness, and the presence of angelic priests 
and their liturgical activity indicate that heaven is a temple. 

While an eschatological temple is implied in Wisdom, in 2 Enoch the escha- 
tological dwelling place of the righteous is Paradise, which Enoch sees on his 
heavenly journey. Here, eschatology reflects protology and the righteous rest in 
Paradise with God. Elsewhere in these texts there is no eschatological temple. 
This is particularly stark in Sibylline Oracles Book 3 where the second temple 
will replace Solomon's temple which had been destroyed, and everything will 
be as it was before, including the properly functioning cultic ritual. 

Interestingly, all the texts discussed in this chapter have some connection 
with Egypt. This observation may or may not be significant, but could indicate 
that Jews in Egypt viewed the temple as an ideal, being too far removed from 
the reality to be aware of the difficulties recognised by Palestinian Jews.?5* 


254 For the significance of Jerusalem and temple for Diaspora Jews see Gruen 2010: 91-94. 


CHAPTER 3 


Temple Rejected: Temple Symbolism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


Introduction 


In this chapter I examine temple symbolism in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The com- 
munity reflected in these documents! was a community without a temple.” 
They had apparently rejected the Jerusalem temple, considering the wor- 
ship carried on there to be corrupt and “an affront to the religion of Israel"? 


1 On the nature of this community see Collins 2007d: 31-52. Notwithstanding the caveats of 
Collins, I refer to this community as the (Qumran) community, who probably hid the scrolls 
in the caves around Qumran. Collins appeals for a stop to this practice “despite the lure of 
convenience" (2009: 369, see his full discussion on pp. 351-69 and 2007c: 283-99). I recognise 
that this community was probably part of “a religious association spread widely through- 
out the land” (2009: 369) and that different theologies are reflected the various documents. 
I also use the term “Qumran” for convenience, noting that the community may have come 
from elsewhere, and also that some scrolls were discovered elsewhere around the Dead Sea. 
The history of the discovery of the Scrolls and the theories that led to their identification 
as the library of a separatist Essene community living in the nearby Qumran settlement 
have been told many times. For a convenient survey, together with discussions of the con- 
tents of the different caves and the major documents see Davies, Brooke and Callaway 2002. 
Ullman-Margalit 2006 critiques of some of the methods used by the scholars who have stud- 
ied the scrolls to reach their conclusions. 

2 This claim does need to be nuanced. While the community had withdrawn from the 
Jerusalem temple, temple symbolism remained important. Brooke 2007: 417-34 identifies no 
less than ten temples at Qumran, all of which have some bearing on this study. Brooke refers 
to the primordial temple (i.e. the Garden of Eden), the wilderness tabernacle, Solomon's 
temple, the second temple, the temple plan in the Temple Scroll, the community as a temple, 
Herod's temple, the heavenly temple, the Qumran site itself as a temple and the eschato- 
logical temple. Most of these are symbolic "temples, with temple symbolism applied in 
different ways and to different aspects of the life of the community. For arguments against 
the view that the Qumran community had turned its back on the temple in Jerusalem see 
Goodman 2010: 263-73. 

3 Schiffman 1999: 267. On pp. 269-80 Schiffman documents the history of the community's 
reaction to what they perceived to be the corruption of the Jerusalem temple and its worship. 
For similar analyses see Gártner 1965: 16—17 and Ringgren 1995: 214—16, and for slightly more 
nuanced views see Nolland 1978: 55-62; Kampen 1999: 185-97; Fuglseth 2005: 219-40. The 
primary sources for this claim include e.g. CD Iv 15-18; v 6—7; XII 1-2. 
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The people responded to this in a variety of ways. In some texts there is the 
expectation of an eschatological temple to be built by God in the last days. 
Sometimes this was juxtaposed with the notion that the community itself was 
an (interim) temple while they awaited the eschatological temple, with their 
cultic activity a substitute for temple worship in Jerusalem. Allied with this 
was the belief that their worship was somehow connected with the worship 
of angels, either in the heavenly temple or in their own liturgical practices, 
where angels were considered to be present with them in the Judean desert.* 
Other texts refer to exalted individuals, considered to be already present in the 
heavenly temple, sometimes with a (high) priestly role and perhaps an ange- 
lomorphic identity. 

These phenomena raise questions as to the community's understanding 
of the heavenly temple. Did it envisage it as a structure existing in heaven, 
spatially separate from the earth, where angelic worship took place in God's 
presence, somehow corresponding to the worship that took place on earth, 
in this case, in their own community? Or did they understand the temple as 
a microcosm of the universe, heaven on earth, “in its totality,” so that wor- 
ship within the community was also understood as worship in heaven?? Did 
this understanding carry with it the implication that the community mem- 
bers, or a central core of them, “functioned analogically to a community of 
priestly angels, officiating in the innermost sanctuary of the heavenly temple," 
as some have maintained?? If so, since angels are considered to inhabit the 


4 Frennesson 1999: 26-41; Wassen 2007: 515-19. Mach 1992: 215-16 surmises that while these 
phenomena may have originally been connected with the Qumran community's loss of the 
Jerusalem cult, this is only a partial answer. These people differentiated themselves from the 
rest of Israel as the ones who were closest to God. Their ideas of communion grew out of this. 
Compare Hannah 1999: 59, "the sectarians viewed this companionship with the angels as one 
of the outstanding characteristics which differentiated them from those outside the sect." 

5 Bauckham 2003: 79-81. Wardle 2010: 150 suggests that the Qumran community responded in 
three ways: they looked to a new temple, they looked to the heavenly temple and they con- 
sidered that the community itself was a temple. 

6 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 255 describes this understanding of the heavenly cult and heavenly 
beings as "qualitatively and spatially above (in a quasi-platonic sense) the real world of the 
Qumran community and its worshippers." He sees this understanding as mistaken. 

7 lbid.:62-68. 

8 Fletcher-Louis suggests that in temple worship “ordinary space and time... are transcended 
because the true temple is a model of the universe which offers its entrants a transfer from earth 
to heaven...” (ibid.: xii, italics original, see also pp. 61-68). For similar views see Patai 1967: 
105-38; Lundquist 1983: 207-8; Levenson 1984: 283-98; 1985: 137-42; Barker 1991: 57-70; 1995: 
8-12; Walton 2006: 113-14, 123-29. 

9 Dimant 1996: 98. See also Davidson 1992: 168-70; Barker 2003: 102-45. Fletcher-Louis has 
argued for this at length. See Fletcher-Louis 1997b: 165-69; 1998: 369-72; 2002, passim. 
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heavenly temple, so too the members of the community, even though living in 
the Judean desert.!® In this case, even though there is some sort of elevation to 
heaven, no texts envisage a heavenly journey. 

I approach the scrolls with these questions in mind. The chapter comes in 
three sections. I discuss texts where there is an expectation of an eschatologi- 
cal temple, texts where the community considered itself to be a temple, and 
texts where the worship of the community is in some sense associated with 
the worship of angels. I also note that these responses to the rejection of the 
Jerusalem temple are not self-contained in the individual texts, and that some 
texts contain evidence of more than one of these responses. 


Expectation of an Eschatological Temple at Qumran 


Expectation of an eschatological temple to replace the (defiled) Jerusalem 
temple appears in three Qumran texts, 4Q174, the Temple Scroll and the New 
Jerusalem Scroll. The first two of these texts both contain allusions to Exod 15:17, 
and both anticipate the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. The 
third is quite different, anticipating a rebuilt temple on earth with associated 
sacrificial activity. 


4Q Eschatological Midrash“ (4QFlorilegium, 4Q174) 
Allegro assigned the siglum 4QFlorilegium to this scroll in 1956 when he pub- 
lished lines 10-13 of what is now known as Column 111.1 Fitzmyer considers 


Charlesworth 1980: 136 suggests that “the Scrolls contain the idea that a fully initiated 
Essene has transcended the human level and has started to become an angel,’ and sug- 
gests that this is “an elevation to angelic status and not transfiguration to an angel.’ 
Fletcher-Louis 1997c: 109-215 gives a comprehensive assemblage of the evidence for 
angelomorphism in the Hebrew Bible and in other literature from Second Temple 
Judaism. Gieschen 1998: 169-75 discusses angelomorphic priestly figures, including Levi, 
Melchizedek and the priests of the Qumran literature. On pp. 173-75 he discusses the 
Qumran literature, referring to “a functional identity between these human priests and 
their heavenly counterparts” (p. 174). 

10 Alexander 2006: 102-4. Alexander draws on the work of Nitzan 1994b: 163-83 and 
Chazon 2003. For an early statement of the view that the community members inhabit 
heaven with the angels see Yadin 1962: 240-42. 

11 Allegro 1956: 177-78. Allegro subsequently published the complete column plus several 
lines from the following column (1958: 350-54), and was also responsible for the DJD edi- 
tion (1968: 53-57), which was severely criticised by Strugnell 1969-71: 220-25 and needs to 
be read alongside Strugnell's analysis. In what follows I use the column and line numbers 
assigned by Steudel (Steudel 1994: 23-29). Steudel’s column 111 was formerly classified as 
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this title to have been “ineptly chosen,” but despite several alternative 
suggestions,l3 it endured until 1994, when Steudel argued that it should be 
combined with 4QCatena? (4Q177), and that the two scrolls were the remains 
of two copies of a longer document, which she designated 4Q Eschatological 
Midrash*>4 One common feature of both scrolls is the expression “the last 
days" (mmn muna), suggesting to Steudel that this was the theme of the com- 
bined document. Given the absence of any textual overlap and the differing 
orthographical features, her conclusions are not proven, but the value of her 
work is generally accepted.!® 

The references to the "last days" as well as to "the Interpreter of the Law" 
(Mina vn, 111 11), the "sons of light" (718 %12, 111 8-9), “the community" (Tn, 
111 17) indicate that it is most likely a community composition.!” The Herodian 
script indicates a date for this copy sometime in the second half of the first 
century BCE, although it may have been composed earlier? About 26 frag- 
ments make up five or six columns. Most of column 111 has been reconstructed. 

Line 19 of column 11 through line 13 of column 111 quote and interpret 
2 Sam 720-13. Line 19 of column 11 is lost, but Puech reconstructs the beginning 


Column I (DJD v: 53), with the same line numbers. An earlier version of this material was 
published in Church 2013a: 343-70. 

12 Fitzmyer 1997: 82. 

13 Allegro 1958: 350 describes the scroll as “a collection of midrasim...compiled perhaps 
for their common eschatological interests." Lane 1959: 346 proposes that 111 1-13 be des- 
ignated a midras, “understood in the Qumran rather than the rabbinic sense of the term, 
ie. with the same messianic, eschatological orientation as much of the rest of their lit- 
erature.” Brooke 1985: 81-83 discusses other suggested titles, and on p. 167 designates the 
scroll a “Qumran Midrash.’ Campbell 2004: 37 calls it a “[t]hematic pesher.” 

14 Steudel 1994: 1-2. If Steudel is correct, 4Q174 and 40177 are copies of different parts of an 
earlier document, since they are not from the same scroll and there is no overlap between 
them. Strugnell 1969-71: 236-37 was the first to make this suggestion. 

15 Steudel 1994: 161. ^in M’INN appears in 4Q174 III 2, 12, 15, 19; 13 + 14v 3; 4Q177 11 + 10 + 
26 +9 420 + 27 II 10; 2 + 24+14+3+441+ 31III 2, 5, 7; 12 +131 +15 IV 7; 13II V 6. 

16 See Puech 1993: 573-91; Bockmuehl 1995: 429-30; Brooke 1995: 381-83; Collins 1995b: 
315; Davies 1995: 238; VanderKam 1995b: 576-77; Lim 1998: 71-72; Campbell 2004: 53-54; 
Mason 2008: 104—5. I use the designation 4Q Eschatological Midrash? for 4Q174, however, 
this should not be read as agreement with Steudel's theory that 4Q174 and 4Q177 are parts 
of the same document. 

17  Steudel1994: 164-65. 

18 Campbell 2004: 35. Brooke 2007: 426 traces the development of community's self-under- 
standing vis-à-vis the temple. He considers that the notion of the community as a temple 
was the last of three stages, and consequently he dates the composition of 4Q174 late in 
the first century BCE. 
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of a quotation of 2 Sam 10-ı1a which ends in 111 2.9 The column interprets 
the Samuel text with reference to Exod 15:17-18 (line 3) and Deut 23:3 (line 4). 
Lines 7-9 read 2 Sam 7:11b to refer to the enemies of the community in the man- 
ner of a pesher, although without using the precise terminology. Lines 10-1 
quote parts of 2 Sam 7:uc, 12b, 13b, 14a and explain this text with reference to 
the rebuilding of the fallen tent of David in Amos 9:11, and an allusion to the 
“sprout” of David.2° The vacat in line 13 signals the start of a new section in 
line 14 dealing with Ps 13?! 

The opening words of 2 Sam 7:10 refer to the “place” (mpn) that YHWH will 
establish for his people Israel, and 111 1-13 are almost solely concerned with 
this place. It is the eschatological dwelling place of God to be established in 
the last days, “the sanctuary of YHwH which his hands will establish" (vpn 
17 ns mm III 3).22 The “place” is also either or both of Israel's historical 
temples (218 wTpn, 111 6), now desolate,23 which will be replaced by the 
sanctuary of YHWH. Finally, the “place” is an interim “sanctuary made up of 
people” (DIN wip, 111 6), existing between the time of the desolation of the 
sanctuary of Israel and the inauguration of the eschatological sanctuary. 


19 Puech 1993: 574, 76. Only a few letters remain of line 18 at the bottom of fragment 4, and 
nothing remains of line 19. Steudel 1994: 29-30 adopts Puech's reconstruction, noting 
(p. 41) that"Z.19 beinhaltete sicher den Beginn von 2Sam 7,10; der von E. Puech... ergänzte 
Zeilenanfang ist zwar hypothetisch, doch entspricht er formal dem zu Erwartenden und 
füllt gut den zur Verfügung stehenden Platz." 

20 The “sprout” of David could be an allusion to Jer 23:5; 33:15; Zech 3:8; 6:12. For the transla- 
tion “sprout” see HALOT 1033-34. As Brooke 1999: 286-87 points out, in this text the sprout 
of David does not build the temple as in Zech 6:12; rather, Yn wH builds it in the last days. 

21 While the scroll is a single document, I treat 11 18-111 13 in isolation since what follows 
starts a new topic. Columns 11 18-111 13 deal with the “house” of Nathan’s oracle, while the 
following lines apply Ps 1:1 and 2:1 to the members of the community and their enemies 
respectively. Skehan 1963: 121 suggests that the two parts of the scroll stand together since 
the discussion of 2 Sam 7 "consists of promises to David, thought of as the composer of 
the Psalter...[and] the material from 2 Sam is intended to introduce the running com- 
mentary on the Psalms." 

22 The allusion is to Exod 15:17. The DJD edition (DJD v, p. 53) reads TN WTPN...] at the 
start of this line, following the MT of Exod 15:17, although BHs notes Ms evidence for the 
reading n WTPN. Steudel 1994: 42 inserts fragment 21 (containing the single word ni) 
into the lacuna at the start of the line (see the photograph filed inside the back cover of 
Steudel’s work). This reading was suspected by Strugnell 1969-71: 225 and is adopted by 
Puech 1993: 573-74, 77- 

23 . Dimant 1986: 174-75. Earlier Dimant proposed that it was likely to be Solomon's temple, 
"the only one desolated by foreigners at the author's time" (1984: 519). However, given the 
attitude to the second temple at Qumran it could refer to either or both of these temples. 
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The text exploits the pun on the word ma (“house”) in Nathan's oracle, refer- 
ring first to the temple that David was forbidden to build (2 Sam 7:5) and then 
to the dynasty that Ya wH would “build” for David (2 Sam 721-14). Thus, the 
text claims that this “place” (pp) can be the “physical sanctuary" (vpn 
bwaw’), the “eschatological sanctuary" (mm wTpn) and “a sanctuary of people" 
(DIN v1pn).24 

That the bxaw” wTpn refers to one of Israel's temples is clear from its 
description as having been defiled by aliens, and desolate (111 5-6). It is also 
clear that the mr vpn is the sanctuary to be established by YHwH “at the end 
of days" (mmn MINNI), in which he will reign forever and ever, as Exod 15:17-18 
claims.25 Whether it is envisaged as heavenly or earthly is unclear.?® Certain 
classes of people including, but not limited to, those described in Deut 23:3 will 
be excluded since God's holy ones are there (OW mmm *9, 4Q174 111 4).27 


24 The word WTPN ("sanctuary") in Ps 96:6 appears as DIPM (“place”) in 1 Chr 16:27. In 
Jer 712-14 DIPN refers to the sanctuary at Shiloh. See Gelston 1972: 93-94. See also foot- 
note 104 to chapter 2 (above). 

25 In DJD V: 53 Allegro makes no attempt to fill a lacuna in line 3 where the construction 
of the mr» WTPN is described. Brooke 1985: 99 restores [X1]» [712° | (“he will build for 
himself”). Dimant 1986: 166, 168, followed by Steudel 1994: 25, 42 restores [1]o[ 2" | 
(‘he will establish for himself”). Wise 1994: 154 restores [81]? [1312] (“they will establish 
for him”), which Steudel 1994: 42 considers to be too long for the lacuna. Examination of 
the image in Reynolds, Parry, Wilson and Booras 1998 confirms that Steudel is probably 
correct. See also Tov and Pfann 1993, fiche 74. Moreover, in Exod 15:17 it is clear that the 
Lord establishes this sanctuary, and no human. 

26 Flusser 1959: 99-104; Dimant 1986: 185-86; Garcia Martínez 1992: 207-8; Wise 1994: 166; 
Schiffman 1999: 280 envisage an earthly sanctuary. Gärtner 1965: 30-35 seems to envisage 
the eschatological sanctuary as the community itself. Brooke 1985: 185 suggests that it is 
“heaven on earth.” Puech 1993: 584 is unsure whether the future temple to be built by God 
is “céleste, analogique et spirituel, ou concret et matériel.” 

27 For this reading see Allegro 1968: 54; Baumgarten 1977: 66; Brooke 1985: 92, 100-7; 
Kuhn 1994: 203. It involves reading 1617p as a plural noun with a singular suffix, writ- 
ten defectively, something that occurs from time to time at Qumran, see Qimron 1986: 
59. Both Allegro (DJD v: 53) and Steudel 1994: 25 restore W1TTp (a construct plural or a 
first person singular pronominal suffix). Since these words do not appear to be a quo- 
tation (with God as the speaker) it is difficult to understand how a first person suffix 
can be construed in a context where God is consistently referred to in the third person 
(Brooke 1985:105). Steudel 1994: 31 reads a plural construct and renders the words “sondern 
die Heiligen des Namens (?)" (reading DW as “name” rather than "there," although the 
question mark indicates she is unsure). Puech 1993: 577 similarly reads "les saints de nom." 
Wise 1994: 155 reads WTP as a singular noun with a third person singular suffix, which 
he translates as "his holiness" and construes the expression as part of a new sentence. 
God's holy ones could be the sanctified members of the community, angels or both. 
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The identification of the sanctuary of people (DIN wTpn), is debated. Since 
this is a construct chain, any reading such as “a sanctuary amongst men"28 is 
excluded. However, the precise force of the genitive is difficult to determine. 
The sanctuary of Israel (2X6 wTpn) could be a genitive of advantage, refer- 
ring to the national shrine for Israel. The eschatological sanctuary (m wpn) 
is probably a subjective genitive, the sanctuary to be established by yHwu. 
For DIN WTpn a genitive of advantage (“a sanctuary for humanity") is possible, 
while a subjective genitive (“a sanctuary built by a man/Adam") is unlikely 
since line 6 implies that vn wH will build it for himself (15 n1125).29 It is prob- 
ably best therefore to read D078 WTpn as an adjectival genitive of substance— 
a sanctuary consisting of people 20 

The Du: wTpn is specifically said to have been "formerly" (org, 111 
5) defiled, while, the imperfect tenses of all the verbs relating to the mr vpn 
indicate that it is still future.?! Infinitives and a participle describe the mp 
DTN, indicating that this sanctuary, over against that of Israel in the past and 
the eschatological sanctuary of the future, exists in the present and is the 


Allegro 1958: 351; Yadin 1959: 96; Brooke 1985: 181-83; Baumgarten 1988: 213 suggest that 
they are angels, referring to Deut 33:3. Davidson 1992: 281-82 argues that they are mem- 
bers of the Qumran community, while Puech 1993: 583-84 (note 58) argues from his 
understanding of 4Q51 35 1-8 that they are both angels and members of the community: 
"les élus, des purifiés et des saints, seront associés aux anges dans le culte du temple 
eschatologique que la communauté préfigure et prépare dés maintenant.” See further the 
discussion in Gardner 2013: 161-93. 

28 Yadin 1959: 96; Flusser 1959: 102; Gärtner 1965: 34-35. This reading would require an 
expression such as DWINI WTPN. 

29 Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 185; Brooke 1985: 92; 1999: 287. Steudel 1994: 31 translates, "[u]nd er 
sagte, daß man ihm ein Heiligtum von Menschen bauen solle,’ and Wise 1994: 155, “and he 
ordered that they build him a Temple of Adam." This is possible, given that the infinitive 
1122 does not inflect; however, as Brooke 1996: 130-31 rightly points out this sanctuary is 
subsumed under the citation of Exod 15:17. An ideal sanctuary replacing the defiled ron 
5x1” is unlikely to be built by human hands. 

30 Forthis classification see Waltke and O'Connor 1990: 152-53 (para. 9.5.3d). For this reading 
see Fitzmyer 1961: 314; Gärtner 1965: 34-35; Betz 1967: 101; Brooke 1985: 185; 1996: 130-33; 
1999: 285-301; 2007: 427; Dimant 1986: 174-89; Schiffman 1999: 279-80; Campbell 2004: 
37-38; Alexander 2006: 32, 131. Other scholars, e.g. Allegro 1958: 352; Yadin 1959: 96 
(note 13); Flusser 1959: 100, 102; McKelvey 1969: 50-51; Schwartz 1979: 83-91; Wise 1994: 166 
imply that both the Mi WTPN and the DTN WTPN are physical structures. 

31 Oo Dimant 1986: 177-78. Horgan 1979: 248 claims that “passages that refer to the events of the 
last days generally use the imperfect tense." 
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community itself,32 an “interim, temporary sanctuary which will stand until 
the Lord constructs the eschatological sanctuary for himself.”33 

Significantly, the expression is DIN WTpn rather than W8 WTpn, a phenome- 
non Brooke connects with the idea of Eden as an archetypal sanctuary,?^ some- 
thing particularly clear in Jubilees,35 and also reflected in 4QMiscellaneous 
Rules (4Q265) 7 11 14. Brooke argues that this is not just a “human temple,” but 
“a community summoned to live out Adam's cultic calling in the last days."?6 
Brooke develops this idea in two separate essays,” suggesting that the expres- 
sion is polyvalent, referring to a preliminary eschatological sanctuary in which 
"[a]s with Adam in Eden... the priesthood . . . is that of humankind itself.”38 

In this sanctuary “incense sacrifices" (Grp) will be offered before God, 
that is nmin "vpn (“deeds of thanksgiving,” 111 7).39 The language of sacrifice 
is metaphorical; the sacrifices consist of thanksgiving.*? Thus the community 
envisaged itself as a “holy house,” and their worship as sacral worship. 


32 Dimant 1986: 177-80, 188-89. 

33 Brooke 1999: 287. 

34 Brooke 2007: 427 argues that the text recalls “the Edenic sanctuary where Adam 
worshipped.” 

35 For the influence of Jubilees at Qumran see Hempel 2000: 187-88, 196; Shemesh 2009: 
259-60. 

36 Brooke 2007: 427. 

37 Brooke 1996; 1999: 285-301. Both Wise and Baumgarten had earlier made this suggestion, 
apparently independently (Baumgarten 1988: 212-13; Wise 1991: 131). Wise's essay was 
reproduced in substantially the same form in 1994, the year in which Baumgarten pub- 
lished more detailed argumentation for his view (Baumgarten 1994: 8-10). 

38 Brooke 1996: 132 suggests that DTN WTPN conveys the double sense, both of the “sanctuary 
of man/men" and "sanctuary of Adam,” with the term expressing “how both the prolep- 
tic last days community-sanctuary and the divinely constructed eschatological sanctuary 
would be places where the intention of God in creating Eden would be restored" (1999: 
288-89). 

39 Itis debated whether this line reads "mp "wy (“deeds of thanksgiving”) or Min WYN 
(“deeds of Torah”). For the former reading see Strugnell 1969-71: 221; Brooke 1985: 92; 2007: 
427; Puech 1993: 578; Steudel 1994: 31, 44; Kuhn 1994: 202-9; Nebe 1998: 583-88. For the 
latter see Allegro 1958: 352; 1968: 53-54; Yadin 1959: 96; Lane 1959: 343; Dimant 1986: 169; 
Baumgarten 1994: 8-10. The reading NTIN WYN is a subtle play on the words nn "vyn, 
in a similar vein to the expression DTN WTpM. Brooke 2007: 426-27 refers to the “range 
of wordplays” in 40174: “the ambiguity of the miqdas adam is its reference both to the 
Edenic sanctuary of Adam and to the human sanctuary of the community, and the offer- 
ing of deeds of thanksgiving allows for readers to see the requirement upon them of both 
right worship and right action." 

40 Ps100: uses similar language, as do Heb 1315-16; 10$ IX 4—5. 
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Lines 7-9 interpret the words of 2 Sam 7:nab concerning rest from enemies 
as the end of Belial and his plans. Then after a vacat at the end of line 10, anew 
paragraph starts with the quotation of 2 Sam 7:11b-14 where YHWH promises 
to build a house for David, that is, the Davidic dynasty. Any indication that 
David's descendant (vr, line 10) is Solomon is avoided, and the text is applied 
to the "last days" (xn many, line 12). It refers to the “sprout of David" (nns 
Tw, line 11), a messianic figure who would stand with the Interpreter of the 
Law. Then, with a further twist, this messianic figure is connected with the 
fallen “booth” (7210) of David, which according to Amos 9:1 would be rebuilt. 

Ever since 4Q174 was first published, scholars have noted connections with 
Hebrews, usually related to the appearance of 2 Sam 7:14 (4Q174 111 11) and 
Ps 2 (4Q174 111 18). Hebrews 1:5 juxtaposes 2 Sam 7:14 and Ps 2:7, and Ps 2:7 also 
appears in Heb 5:5. As Brooke maintains, “both authors were acquainted with a 
tradition whereby 2 Samuel 7 and Psalm 2 belong together,"*! although I would 
add that the authors do different things with these texts. But there is more than 
this to 4Q174 and Hebrews.*? 


1. Steudel claims that “the last days," the last period of history, immediately 
prior to the time of salvation, which has already begun, is the theme of 
4QEschatological Midrash? and ».44 The same could be said of Hebrews. 
Hebrews 1:2 sets the eschatological tone of the book by noting that God’s 
definitive speech to humanity in the Son who sat down at the right hand 
of God was uttered “in these last days” (¿n ecyatov T&v NUEPav Tobrwv). 
The exaltation of Christ “in these last days” is the perspective from which 
Hebrews is to be read. That the last days have already begun is even 
clearer in Hebrews with the addition of the demonstrative adjective 
oüroç. The exalted Son has sat down “in these last days." 


41 Brooke 20052: 77. See also 1985: 209-10. This connection was first noted by Bruce 1959: 
80 (note 37), 1963: 221; 1990: 55. Other commentators on Hebrews who make this con- 
nection include Attridge 1989: 53; DeSilva 2000b: 96; Koester 2001: 192; Johnson 2006: 75; 
O’Brien 2010: 68. Allegro 1956: 177 refers to “obvious NT parallels,” but makes no reference 
to Hebrews. 

42 See the discussion in Peeler 2014: 38-39, who notes that while the Qumran text cites Ps 2 
and 2 Sam 7, only in Hebrews are the precise texts (Ps 2:7; 2 Sam 7:14) appealed to, show- 
ing the creativity of the author. 

43 Steudel 1994: 161-63. Collins 1995b: 315 disputes Steudel’s understanding of the “end of 
days” in 4Q174, noting that some distinctive features remain in the future. Roth 1960: 52 
suggests that the “End of Days” was considered to be “a process which in the eyes of the 
Sect had already begun and was well advanced towards its culmination.” 

44 See footnote 15 (above). 
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Secondly, Heb 13:15-16 encourages the readers to offer to God “a sacrifice 
of praise” (Ovalav aivécews), to do good deeds and to share their posses- 
sions, actions described as "sacrifices" (Puciaı) that are pleasing to God. 
This language is similar to the “works of thanksgiving” of 4Q174. The lan- 
guage of sacrifice in both texts involves the application of temple and 
cultic symbolism to the worship of the respective communities. 

The heavenly temple in Hebrews has normally been read as the arche- 
typal temple, of which the wilderness tabernacle was a shadowy copy 
(Heb 81-5), I will argue below that it is the eschatological temple that 
YHWH was expected to build in the last days, in a similar way that was 
anticipated in 4Q174.* There is, however, a significant difference. While 
the scroll envisages an interim “temple of men” until the arrival of the last 
days when God will build the eschatological temple, this notion is, at 
best, muted in Hebrews.*¢ As I note above, the eschatological temple of 
the last days in 40174 is described with verbs in the imperfect tense. In 
Heb 11-3 God has spoken (EXdAnoev, aorist) “in these last days" (én 
Eoydtou TÜV YHEpÖV Tobrwv), with the implication that the last days have 
now arrived and the eschatological temple is now in place. It is the true 
tent, which the Lord and no human has "pitched" (2néev, aorist, Heb 8:2). 
Further, in 12:22-24 God's people have already come (npoceAnAvOate, per- 
fect tense) to the heavenly Jerusalem. The eschatological dwelling of God 
with his people is now established with the exaltation of Christ. There is 
no need for an interim sanctuary. 


4Q174 looked back to the defiled temple of Israel and looked forward to the 
temple of YHWH still to be established, and described the community itself 
as an interim temple made up of people. In Hebrews the temple of Israel is 


marginalised, never getting a mention, although I would argue that it lurks 


beneath the surface in the call in 1333 for the recipients to exit the camp and 


the claim of 13:14 that they have no continuing city.*” 


45 


46 


47 


Iargue this in Part 11, in my discussion of temple symbolism in Hebrews. For a convenient 
summary of the arguments see Church 20132: 356—69. 

Gärtner 1965: 88-99 detects the idea of the community as a temple in Heb 12:18-24. I will 
demonstrate in chapter 7 (below) that this is not quite correct. There, the community has 
proleptic access to the eschatological temple, but is not the temple itself. The idea may be 
lurking in the background of Heb 3:1-6, which I also discuss in chapter 7. 

The claim of Heb 8:13 that what is obsolete and growing old is about to be destroyed 
(&pavıcuöç) may be a veiled reference to the destruction of the temple. For &pavıoyuöç as a 
reference to destruction see BDAG 155. The word is a hapax legomenon here in the NT, but 
appears over fifty times in the Lxx, of which eighteen are in Jeremiah, at times referring to 
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The presence of these ideas in both texts is evidence of a conversation about 
eschatological expectation in Second Temple Judaism, a conversation to which 
both the author of Hebrews and those who composed 4Q174 had a contribu- 
tion to make. 


The Temple Scroll (nQTemple?) 
Much of the Temple Scroll claims to be direct revelation from God concern- 
ing the design of an ideal sanctuary,*® and the rituals to be carried out in that 
sanctuary, perhaps compensating for the lack of any detailed plan in the oT 
for Solomon's Temple 29 The instructions in nQTemple? seem to be based 
on the design of the wilderness tabernacle,59 a phenomenon Schiffman 


the destruction of Jerusalem preceding the exile. This is significant given that Heb 8:8-12 
is a long quote from Jeremiah. See Jer 9:10; 10:22; 12:11; 18:16; 19:8; 25:9, 11, 12; 26:19; 27:3, 
13, 23; 28:26, 29, 37, 41, 62. For the words use elsewhere in the context of the destruction 
of a temple see Jdt 4:1. For the place of the temple in Hebrews see Walker 1994: 39-71; 
Motyer 2004: 177-89, and Church 2013b: 114-28. 

48 Zahn 2007: 435. Yadin 1967: 136 suggested that it was intended as direct revelation, 
and in 1977-1983: 1: 392 he uses the expression “a veritable Torah of the Lord.” Garcia 
Martínez 1999: 438-39 nuances this view, suggesting that it represents itself as the only 
valid interpretation of the Mosaic Torah, as does Gábel 2006: 54. Swanson 1995: 6—7 
suggests that the author viewed his work as "interpreting biblical traditions for a new 
era, with the expectation of its being accepted with the same authority as that which 
preceded it.” Wacholder 1983: xiii-xiv, 30-32 renames the work 1QTorah on the basis of 
CD V 1-5 and claims that it was intended as "a rival to the Five Books of the Torah which 
God had handed down to Moses." Stegemann 1988: 236 proposes that it was intended as 
"a supplementary Torah to the Pentateuch and on the same level as the Mosaic Torah." 
However, on pp. 237-46 and in 1987: 28-35 he lists a number of arguments against 
uQTemple? being understood as “the specific law of the Qumran community" He notes: 
(1) only two copies of the text were found, and these were in Cave 11 (1988: 237-38); 
(2) there are no quotations of the Temple Scroll in any other text identified as having 
been composed in the community (pp. 238-39); (3-4) there are differences in halakha 
and in terminology between the Temple Scroll and other community compositions 
(pp. 239-41); (5) there is no interest in other community compositions on the construc- 
tion of the temple (pp. 241-42); (6) supposed allusions to the Temple Scroll in other com- 
munity compositions can be explained in other ways (pp. 242-45). For a detailed analysis 
of the contents of Temple Scroll see Maier 1985: 8-19; Wise 19902: 210—34. 

49 Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 177; Swanson 1995: 225; Davies 1998: 4; Brooke 2007: 425. Zahn 2007: 
435-58 argues that the Temple Scroll goes back to Sinai, and in effect usurps "the position 
of David's tabnit [1 Chr 28:1-19] implying as a result that the First Temple was fundamen- 
tally flawed from the beginning, since it did not correspond with the divine intention" 
(p. 450). 

50 Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 178. 
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demonstrates with reference to the temple furnishings.5! Thus, “the author 
indicated that the sanctuary was to be the legitimate successor of the Mosaic 
tabernacle.”>* The most complete copy (nQ19) is written in Herodian script 
and usually dated in the latter half of the first century BCE. However, since 
another fragmentary copy (4Q524) is written in Hasmonean script, the compo- 
sition is likely to be considerably earlier, perhaps late in the second half of the 
second century BCE.?3 

Significantly, the Temple Scroll uses the word wTpn (“sanctuary”) rather 
than some other word for temple.5* This word appears in Exod 15:17 to refer 
to the sanctuary that YHWH himself will build, and in Exod 25:8 to refer to the 
sanctuary (tabernacle) Moses is to build so that YHwH can dwell among them. 
The word is frequent in Leviticus and Numbers describing the tabernacle,55 
but the greatest concentration is in Ezekiel, where it appears thirty-one times, 


51 Schiffman 1992: 621-34. 

52 Koester 1989: 26-33. Quotation from p. 33, italics original. 

53 Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 386-90. This date is generally accepted. In a fuller discussion García 
Martínez 1999: 440—44 assigns a date around the middle of the second century BCE, prior 
to the establishment of the Qumran community “in the priestly circles from which the 
community would later emerge" (p. 440). Wise 1990a: 189-94 reaches a similar conclu- 
sion. Aside from this, a wide variety of dates have been suggested, ranging from the fifth 
to the fourth century BCE (Stegemann 1988: 246-56), right up to the “particular point 
when the idea was conceived of preparing a document setting out plans for a new temple" 
(Thiering 1989: 101), which Thiering dates in the first century CE (p. 115). Ideas normally 
associated with the Qumran community are mostly absent from the Temple Scroll, includ- 
ing the sons of light and darkness, angels and the two messiahs, suggesting that it was not 
a community composition, see VanderKam 1994: 135. Mendels 1998: 369-78 concludes 
after examining the section on kingship that the king referred to is Alexander Jannaeus 
and that this section was composed around the beginning of the first century BCE, allow- 
ing also that other parts of the scroll may be older. Schmidt 2001: 178-79 reaches a similar 
conclusion, also referring to *a long and complex literary history" (p. 178). 

54 WPN (“sanctuary”) appears around forty times to refer to the ideal temple that the 
text describes. Other words used include ma (“house”) in XXIX 3; XXX 4; LI 14; WTID 
("sanctuary") in XVII 9; XXXII 12; oyn (temple”/“palace”) xxx 5, 7, 8; XXXI 6, 7; XXXV 8, 10 
(referring to the inner part of the temple, perhaps the holy of holies). psssz reconstructs 
apvmpn v[mp (“holy of holies”) in xxxv 1 and translates as "Holy of Holies,” but this 
line is devoid of any context, and the sense could just as well be “most holy,’ the sense it 
has in XXxv 9. In column xxix, I2 appears in line 3 to refer to the ideal (interim) temple 
and WTPN appears in lines 8-9 to refer to both this temple and the eschatological temple 
respectively. 

55 Lev 12:4; 16:33; 19:30; 20:3; 21:12; 21:23; 26:2, 31; Num 3:38; 10:21; 18:1, 29; 19:20. 
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describing both Solomon’s temple°® and Ezekiel's ideal temple.57 The use of 
vpn in nQTemple? indicates that these texts are in the frame, especially the 
two texts in Exodus and those in Ezek 37-48.°8 The Temple Scroll looks back to 
the eschatological sanctuary announced in Exod 15:17, the wilderness sanctu- 
ary of Exod 25:8, and anticipates the ideal, eschatological sanctuary in terms of 
Ezekiel’s ideal temple. 

The anticipation of an eschatological sanctuary is clear in XXIX 7-10,59 
although several scholars have read this pericope as referring to the sanctuary 
described throughout nQTemple?, understanding that to be the eschatological 
sanctuary that YHWH will establish for all time.®° Others see a different sanctu- 
ary here, noting similarities with 1 En. 90:28—29; Jub. 115-17, 26-29 and 4Q174.°! 
On this understanding, the sanctuary described throughout 1QTemple? is not 
the eschatological sanctuary; rather, it is an interim measure until YHwH him- 
self establishes the eschatological sanctuary of Column xx1x.®? 


56 Ezek 5:11; 7:24; 8:6; 9:6; 11:16; 21:7; 23:38, 39; 24:21; 25:3; 28:18. 

57 Ezek 37:26, 28; 43:21; 44:1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15; 16; 45:3, 4, 18; 47:12; 48:8, 10, 21. 

58 Wentling 1989: 67-69; Stegemann 1992: 62. 

59 Many scholars refer to column xxix as redactional. Davies 1998: 14 lists five "recurring 
redactional motifs” (God dwelling in the midst of Israel, God placing his name or glory on 
the city or sanctuary, God sanctifying his city or sanctuary, references to eternity and ref- 
erences to “this law”) that do not appear to have been in the author's original sources. All 
five motifs appear in column xxix. Dupont-Sommer 1967: 618 suggested that the Temple 
Scroll may be made up of several sources, and Wilson and Wills analysed these, propos- 
ing that this pericope, which concludes the so-called festival calendar, “could be redac- 
tional” (Wilson and Wills 1982, ibid.: 275). Their source-critical analysis has been generally 
accepted, although there has been some critique of their methodology (Wise 19902: 21-23, 
Callaway 1989: 150—51). If this understanding of the composition of the Temple Scroll is 
correct, this pericope is significant for understanding the theological perspective of the 
author/redactor of the scroll and his own conception of the work (see Wise 1989: 49-50; 
Kampen 1994: 88-89). 

60 o Thiering 1981: Go: Wacholder 1983: 22; Callaway 1985: 95-99; Wentling 1989: 61-63, 71; 
Kampen 1994: 85-97; Davies 1998: 17-18. VanderKam 1994: 135 considers this view to be 
“implausible.” 

61 Yadin 1977-1983; García Martinez 1999: 455; Brooke 1999: 287; 2007: 425, 30; Gabel 2006: 55. 

62 Milgrom 1978: 114; Maier 1985: 86; Schiffman 1992: 621; Stegemann 1992: 161-65; Wise 1994: 
163; Brooke 2007: 430; Wardle 2010: 151. 
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These alternative readings depend upon whether the preposition 79 in the 
expression 7717 DV 1963 is read as “until” or “during” the day of creation. 
Wacholder was the first to propose that the preposition be read as “during” 
rather than “until,” since he considered that it would difficult for God to say in 
one line that he would dwell with his people “in a newly designed sanctuary” 
forever and then to “limit His dwelling with them merely ‘until’ (19) the day 
of blessing.”65 However, the text nowhere suggests that God will dwell forever 
with his people in the (physical) sanctuary described throughout nQTemple2. 
That sanctuary is more likely to be an interim sanctuary, before God comes 
to dwell with his people in the eschatological sanctuary he will establish for 
all time. 

Along with the majority of scholars, I suggest that this pericope refers to 
two sanctuaries. The first is that described throughout nQTemple?, which 
God will consecrate with his glory ("11231 ^w7p[n ns] nvTpN line 8), and 
upon which God's glory will dwell (»n33 nx v5y ran, line 8-9) “until the 
day of creation" (m~an ov TY, line 9).66 The other is the eschatological sanc- 
tuary where God will dwell with his people forever and ever (nnns ^n12vi 
731 Gm, lines 7-8), his sanctuary which he will create (NN 8 XIAN IWR 
"U'1pn, line 9) on the day of creation and establish for himself for all time 


63 Yadin 1977-1983: 129 and Maier 1985: 32 (cautiously, see p. 87) read 12727 DY (“day of 
blessing”), while Qimron 1996: 44 proposes nan DV (“day of creation"), a reading which 
Yadin includes in a footnote (Yadin 1977-1983: 354-55). Yadin's Plates 44 (vol. 3) and 14* 
(vol. 3a) are inconclusive, as also the online digital image (http://dss.collections.imj.org.il/ 
temple. Accessed 16 February 2016). For the reading 717727 OY see García Martínez 1992: 
205; Wise 1994: 163-66; Spatafora 1997: 70; Davies 1998: 16; Brooke 1999: 287; 2007: 430; 
Fletcher-Louis 2002: 65; DSSSE 1250—51. García Martínez 1999: 455 expresses no preference 
for either reading. For “day of creation" see Jub. 4:26. See also Isa 6618-24. 4QpsJub? 1 7 
includes the same expression, although with plene spelling (mmm Ty AX AN a], cf. 
Jub. 1:29. 

64 For the former see Wacholder 1983: 21-32; Kampen 1994: 89-97, and for the latter see 
Yadin 1977-1983: 2: 129; Maier 1985: 99. HALOT 786, s.v. TY, HI 2 a, c. clarifies that this 
preposition can have both of these senses, although the editors note that the sense of 
"during" is rare. Puech 1993: 591 notes that rendering TY with during “does not explain the 
idle repetition of mqdsy after ‘br’, and l. 9 becomes superfluous.” 

65 Wacholder 1983: 23-34. 

66  Spatafora 1997: 69-70 has the odd suggestion that this sanctuary is the Qumran commu- 
nity itself (the DTN WTpM of 4QmidrEschat?), to be followed by the eschatological temple 
to be built by God himself (Col. xx1x). He cites Bissoli 1994: 43 who, he says, attributes it 
to Wise 1989: 49-60. I cannot find this suggestion in either work. 
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(oan 515 75 nan) “according to the covenant I made with Jacob at Bethel" 
(O8 maa apy? ny nD TOR m2). 

Scholars disagree as to the nature of this eschatological sanctuary. Brooke 
suggests that it is “heaven on earth,’ a sanctuary established by God himself 
as the “ultimate remedy for all of Israel’s failed attempts at providing a place 
for the whole of creation in microcosm to celebrate the sovereignty of God.”67 
Schiffman considers it is a temple in heaven,®* while Stegemann considers it 
to be a “real temple building, perhaps like that envisaged in the Sabbath Songs, 
but on earth.”69 

It is difficult to reach a conclusion on this, although the language seems to 
suggest that it is to be understood not as a physical structure on earth, but as 
the ultimate dwelling of God with his people in the new heaven and earth. 
Three factors support this understanding: (1) the echoes of Exod 1517-18; 
(2) the establishment of the sanctuary on the day of creation; and (3) the allu- 
sion to the covenant made with Jacob at Bethel. 

That God will "establish" (712) this sanctuary echoes Exod 15:17 where YHWH 
is said to have established a sanctuary with his own hands."? As noted above 
this is text the "locus classicus for the expectation of the eschatological sanctu- 
ary in early Judaism."! Along with the author of 4QmidrEschat? the editor of 
nuQTemple? anticipated an eschatological sanctuary to be built by God, where 
God would ultimately dwell with his people. In 1QTemple?, however, the escha- 
tological nature of the sanctuary is underscored with God's declaration that he 
will establish it on the day of creation, that is, the creation of the new heaven 
and earth.”? The reference to creation is an allusion to the Eden story, recall- 
ing the sanctuary connotations of Eden, but the imperfect tense of the verb to 
create (X928) puts this day into the future, recalling such texts as Isa 65:17—18; 
66:22-23, where all flesh will come to worship YHWH as in Eden, though there 
is no physical temple in which this worship takes place. Just as Israel's temples 


67 Brooke 2007: 430. 

68 ` Schiffman 1992: 621; 1994: 118. 

69 Stegemann 1992: 164. 

70 Other echoes of Exod 15:17 include the first person qal imperfect of N72 (“to create") 
spoken by God, and the substantive WTPN (“sanctuary”). See Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 185; 
Dimant 1986: 168; Brooke 2007: 430. 

71 See the discussion in chapter 1 (above). The quotation is from Dimant 1984: 519 and 
Schwemer 1995: 289. 

72 Wise ıggob: 161; Gabel 2006: 55, ("die universale Neuschópfung"). Davies 1998: 16 suggests 
that there is no Hebrew word for “recreation,” although the expression Uni man 
conveys the idea. 
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had cosmic implications, symbolising the universe,”? the eschatological sanc- 
tuary is the new heaven and earth where God dwells with his people.“ 

The text also refers to the covenant with Jacob at Bethel. Wise has examined 
this reference more than once, and draws attention not only to Gen 28:13-29 
and Gen 35:1-15, but also to Lev 26:42, the only OT text to mention a covenant 
with Jacob.” As he rightly notes, all three texts are integrally connected with 
life in the land,” and, although Lev 26:42 makes no mention of Bethel, the 
chapter does refer several times to God’s dwelling with his people and to the 
covenant with Jacob in connection with a return from exile. Just as God prom- 
ises to remember his covenant with Jacob and restore his people to his dwell- 
ing place, so too on the day of creation will God remember his covenant with 
Jacob and create his dwelling place with his people 77 

When making this covenant with Jacob, God reiterates the land promise to 
Abraham, with one significant difference: the promised territory expands to 
include all points of the compass, without limitation, so that all the families of 
the earth will be blessed in Jacob and his offspring (Gen 28:14). The day of cre- 
ation is the creation of the new heaven and earth. Then, the land promised to 
Abraham and his descendants, and by association the eschatological temple, 
will spread out to encompass the whole earth and all humanity.78 


73 See the discussion of Sirach and of the writings of Philo in chapter 2 (above). 

74 Barker 1989: 65 suggests that the temple complex in the Temple Scroll may have been 
designed to symbolise the cosmos. If so, then the future eschatological temple can be 
construed as the whole cosmos, renewed “on the day of creation,’ an idea also found in 
Rev 21-22. See also Wacholder 1983: 33-40; Barker 1987: 25, 127, 236, 239-41; Davies 1998: 
11-12. 

75 . Wise1989: 54-60; 19902: 161. 

76 | Wise1990a: 160-61. 

77 Wentling 1989: 67-69 draws attention to allusions to Ezek 37:26-28 in this text. There 
WTpm refers to the eschatological dwelling place of God with his people when he makes 
a covenant of peace with them after their restoration from the exile when he will dwell 
with them “forever” (915). 

78 Beale 2005: 103 suggests that the day of creation is “a recapitulation of the primal Edenic 
temple within which Adam and his seed should have carried out their commission by 
spreading out over the earth." He sees three parts to the covenant with Jacob: that God 
would bring Jacob back, that Jacob would possess the promised land, and that Jacob's 
descendants would spread out to all points of the compass. He goes on to suggest that 
uQTemple? sees the establishment of the eschatological temple as the fulfilment of these 
three promises. VanderKam 1994: 133-35 discusses the connections with Jacob at Bethel 
and concludes that it seems certain that the covenant with Jacob at Bethel involved an 
eternal sanctuary, even if the other details are obscure. Gen. Rab. 69:7 makes a similar 
connection between Jacob and Bethel, and an eschatological temple. 
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The New Jerusalem Scroll 
This Aramaic text”? exists in seven fragmented copies.®° It describes an escha- 
tological city and temple, as well as the cultus operating therein, in a manner 
similar to Ezek 40-48, where a guide leads a visionary around the various parts 
of the temple and city and permits him to watch the priests carrying out their 
cultic duties.?! 

Although the name Jerusalem never appears, the city contains a temple, 
making Jerusalem the only real candidate. The size of the city, a rectangle 
twenty kilometres wide and twenty-eight kilometres long (40554 11 9-22),8? 
indicates that it belongs to the complex of traditions where the eschatological 
city has enormous proportions.® Thus, the description appears to be of the 
New Jerusalem and the new temple as the first editor of 1032 suggested,8* an 
opinion shared by those who have subsequently considered the manuscripts.85 
Itseems clear that the city and temple are eschatological entities, but whether 
they are envisaged as heavenly realities, or ideal or utopian earthly realities is 


79 That the New Jerusalem text is composed in Aramaic and contains no terminology spe- 
cific to the Qumran community indicates that it was unlikely to have been composed 
within the community. García Martínez 1999: 457-58 and Dimant 2007: 197-205 sug- 
gest that its origin lies in the same priestly circles that produced the Temple Scroll, prior 
to the establishment of the Qumran community, while Frey 2000: 807 suggests that it 
should be ascribed to some "apocalyptic circle," proposing a date sometime after the 
third century BCE. Puech 1995: 87-102 concludes that it was composed in the Hellenistic 
period, at the same time as the Temple Scroll (p. 102). 

80 102, 2024, 40554, 50554a, 40555, 5015, 11018. Chyutin 1997 claims to have comprehen- 
sively reconstructed the text, but nowhere explains his methodology, and his work has 
received severe criticism (Stuckenbruck 1999: 663-64; Patton 2000: 560—61; Frey 2000: 82). 
I use the fragment and line numbers in the various critical editions currently available, 
indicating the source in each case. Definitive editions of some manuscripts have not yet 
been published. García Martínez and Tigchelaar 1998: 305-9 discuss the state of nQ18 and 
its contents. For details of the different manuscripts see Crawford 2000: 688-89. 

81 o Licht 1979: 45; García Martínez 1999: 449-51; Frey 2000: 800-801; Crawford 2000: 63-64. 

82 o Forthe conversion from the stadia (ON?) in the manuscript to kilometres see Frey 2000: 
813. Broshi 1995: 12313 calculates the dimensions as twenty-one kilometres by thirty kilo- 
metres, an area larger than the West Bank, with space for a population of 150 million 
people. He also notes that the dimensions "bear very little relation to the topography and 
geography of Jerusalem.’ For a similar judgement see Licht 1979: 58-59, and Puech 1995: 
102 who refers to space for untold numbers of the elect. 

83 Ezek 40—48;1 En. 90:29, 36, 1QTemple Lx-Lxv; Rev 21:16. 

84  Milik 1955a: 134. 

85 Greenfield 1969: 132; García Martinez 1992: 180-213; 1999: 449-51; Broshi 1995: 9-10; 
Chyutin 1997: 107-12; Frey 2000: 800-801; Kugler 2000: 93-94. 
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unclear. Had the opening lines of any one of the manuscripts been preserved, 
such questions may have been able to be answered.86 

Several scholars have discussed the relationship between the New Jerusalem 
scroll and the Temple Scroll 87 Both describe a city and a temple, but while 
some of the details correspond,** the differences between the two documents 
lead Frey to the conclusion that they are not related 99 Rather they depend 
“on a more widespread tradition in addition to or expanding the text of the 
Torah."?? Nevertheless, García Martínez is probably correct when he pro- 
poses that the temple and city in the New Jerusalem text, the eschatological 
temple of nQTemple XXIX 9-10, the mm vpn of 4Q174 and the temple and 
cult referred to in ıQM all have the same referent.?! He concludes that just as 


86 Milik 1962: 185 describes column 1 of the large fragment of 4QNew Jerusalem (40554), 
which starts with a description of the gates as “probablement la premiere colonne du 
manuscrit." Wise 1990a: 65 suggests that the description moves from the outside in. 
Puech 1995: 88-89 suggests that 40554 and 5Q15 are early columns. See also Puech's dis- 
cussion in 2009: 91. 

87 Broshi 1995: 10—11. Wacholder 1983: 96 suggests that the New Jerusalem text is dependent 
on the Temple Scroll, and Wise 19902: 64-84 argues from a comparison of the two texts 
that the New Jerusalem text is closely related to the so-called "temple source" of the 
Temple Scroll. 

88 Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 216, 220, 225-26 lists common elements between the Temple Scroll and 
the New Jerusalem text. 

89 Frey 2000: 805-7. On pp. 805-6 Frey lists the formal differences between the two texts. 
Licht 1979: 46 finds the New Jerusalem text unhelpful for clarifying the obscurities in 
the Temple Scroll since "it is concerned with contingent, but not identical subjects." The 
Temple Scroll starts from the inside and works out, is legislation, is revealed to Moses, 
draws on the Torah and describes a square structure; the New Jerusalem text starts from 
the outside and works in, is descriptive rather than legislative, is mediated by an angel, 
draws on Ezek 40-48 and describes a rectangular structure. 

90 Frey 2000: 807. Garcia Martínez 1992: 183 suggests that only structures or rituals common 
to both the New Jerusalem text and the Temple Scroll and not elsewhere attested could 
establish a “programmatic” relationship between them. One such instance is the agree- 
ment in the order of the gates in both texts, which differs from that in Ezekiel, although 
the same order also appears in 4QReworked Pentateuch* (4Q365a), which Crawford 1985: 
269 and García Martínez 1992: 185 suggest may either be shorter recension of nQTemple 
or a source for it. Yadin 1977-1983: 1: 20 (see also vol. 3, Plates 38* and 40*) identified 
this Ms along with 4Q364, 4Q366 and 4Q367 as part of the Temple Scroll, although 
Stegemann 1988: 237 shows this to be unlikely. 

91 García Martínez 1999: 455. On pp. 450-51 he argues for the significance of 40554 2 111 (?) 
14-22, where the enemies of Israel are said to no longer harm them, and relates this to the 
eschatological battle of 10M. He also notes that the city described in the New Jerusalem 
text is devoid of inhabitants apart from officiating priests, indicating that it is not yet 
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Ezekiel's visionary temple was an ideal temple to be constructed after the exile, 
the city and temple of this text *comprise a blueprint of the celestial model in 
the hope that this will be constructed on the earth in the future."?? The sacri- 
ficial activity proposed for the temple of the New Jerusalem text (11018 21-29) 
confirms this judgement, since it is difficult to conceive of animal sacrifice in 
heaven, but quite conceivable in a renewed cultus in a new temple and city in 
the eschaton. 


The Community as a Temple 


The notion of the community as a temple surfaces in 4Q174, where it is the 
interim temple, the DIN WTpn, in place until the establishment of the eschato- 
logical temple. The notion also appears in several other texts, although in these 
its interim nature is not in the frame. Here I discuss the Community Rule (1QS), 
the Rule of the Congregation, the War Scroll and 4QInstruction. 


The Community Rule (1QS) 
The Community Rule (Manual of Discipline) is a composite document reg- 
ulating the life of the community and giving a theological rationale for the 
regulations. The most complete copy (1QS) is early, and perhaps predates 
the settlement of Qumran.?? Several other copies were probably transcribed 
between the late second century BCE and the mid first century CE, indicat- 
ing that it was a living document during this period, although some copies 
that were transcribed later seem to reflect an earlier version.?* This is disputed 


established. Puech 1993: 592-95 posits some connection with the eschatological battle 
from this fragment, but notes that the state of the text means that this cannot be elabo- 
rated further. See also Crawford 2000: 74. 

92 García Martínez 1999: 453. See also 1992: 201, 207-11; Wise 2000: 744; Fuller Dow 2010: 135. 

93 ` Qimron and Charlesworth 1994b: 2. 

94 Gagnon 1992: 61-79; Qimron and Charlesworth 1994b: 2; Metso 1997: 69-106, esp. 105-6; 
Nickelsburg 2005: 137-38; Mason 2008: 83-84; Lucas 2010: 30-52. 10S was probably cop- 
ied from a defective exemplar as it contains numerous blanks and other corrections 
(Dimant 1984: 498). In what follows, I refer to the text in Qimron and Charlesworth 1994b, 
and DSSSE. 10S is normally used as a point of reference (Metso 1997: 13), but all the wit- 
nesses to the text need to be considered. Other copies were found in caves four and five 
(40255, 40256, 40257, 40258, 40259, 4Q260, 4Q261, 40262, 4Q263, 40264, 5Qu) with 
a variety of different text forms, and a tiny fragment was found in Cave eleven (11029). 
For this list see Metso 2007: 3-6, and for the Cave eleven fragment see Tigchelaar 2000b: 
285-92. Metso discusses other texts related to the Community Rule on pp. 51-62. Some 
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by some scholars who prefer to follow the palaeographical dates of the vari- 
ous documents, asking the question why earlier versions of a document 
would continue to be copied 28 Schofield, building on Collins's insight, also 
reached independently by herself, that the Yahad was not necessarily limited 
to Qumran alone, argues that those documents that are dated earlier may pre- 
serve traditions from elsewhere than Qumran.?6 Thus, Schofield argues for a 
hypothesis where *both time and space [location] better explains the continu- 
ity and diversity among textual traditions."?? 

The Community Rule (1QS) falls into two major parts: columns 1-1v con- 
tain matters of principle and v-x1 organisational detail. Temple symbolism 
appears in several places in the second part. 


1Q$ v 1-6 
Columns v-vI contain regulations for those who volunteer to join the com- 
munity (v 1), submitting to the authority of the Zadokite priests (v 2).98 In 
lines 3-5 they are required to order their lives correctly, with the outcome 
of this expressed in a series of infinitive constructs (lines 5-7),?? including 
“making expiation for all who volunteer to be the sanctuary in Aaron and the 
house of truth in Israel" for those who join themselves to the community (1525 
Den naga mad mns Wp? matinnan 515, line 6). Those who join the 


of the copies show that deliberate, redactional changes were introduced (Alexander 1996: 
437 and passim; Hempel 2010: 193-208). For a history of scholarship on the development 
of the text of the Community Rule see Metso 1997: 6-11, and for descriptions of the vari- 
ous manuscripts see Alexander 1996: 438-47, and Metso 1997: 13-68. 

95 X Alexander 1996: 437-56; Garnet 1997: 67-78. 

96 Schofield 2008: 97-99. See Collins 2006: 81-96. 

97 Schofield 2008: 103. 

98 This section is the start of 4QS4, and Metso 2007: 9 suggests that "the ‘Rule’ as such origi- 
nally started at this point" with the first four columns of 10S added by way of introduction. 

99 ` Wernberg-Meller 1957: 28 and Qimron and Charlesworth 1994b: 21 translate the infini- 
tive constructs in lines 5 and 6 as indicatives, reading words Dm: nns Tod TO" in 
line 5 as “they shall lay a foundation of truth for Israel” and 3525 in line 6 as “they shall 
atone.” For the use of infinitive constructs as indicatives at Qumran, see Qimron 1986: 
70—72; Knibb 1987: 104, and for lamed plus an infinitive functioning as a main verb see 
Waltke and O'Connor 1990: 611. Metso 1998: 229 and psssE 81 translate the first of these 
with "so that" and the second as an indicative ("they shall make atonement"). It is better 
to read both as describing the outcome of the formation of the community (expressed in 
lines 1-2). Garnet 1997: 70 critiques readings of these infinitive constructs as main verbs as 
“unfortunate,” since they give the impression that “the rule promised in A is already being 
delivered in the B section.’ 
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community are understood to form the nucleus of a renewed Israel.199 However, 
rather than offering sacrifices in the Jerusalem temple, they make expiation 
for those who join the community by their holy way of Die JO Moreover, they 
replace the temple by becoming “the sanctuary in Aaron" (7782 wip», line 6) 
and “the house of truth in Israel” (zue? nnan ma5).102 

A shorter version of this material appears in the badly damaged fragment 
4QS* 5 5-6, Ix 5-6, and in 4QS? 1 1 4-5. Neither of these manuscripts refer 
to the community members having an atoning function, and the expression 
“house of truth” is indefinite (nx ma) and exists for Israel (989W) rather 
than in Israel (5&3v7»2).103 These manuscripts could reflect a time or a com- 
munity where the community itself was understood as a temple, with its aton- 
ing function not yet formulated. Moreover, since the Zadokite priests are not 
mentioned in 4QS^ and 4QS4, these versions of the Rule could come from a 
community without such a priest,!0* or from a time before the status of the 
Zadokite priests had developed to the degree reflected in the traditions pre- 
served in 1QS.105 

This community had withdrawn from the temple because of the corrupt 
priesthood. The members considered that they had replaced the temple by 
becoming a temple themselves and by performing the atoning functions of the 
priests in the temple for priesthood and laity alike. 


100 Leaney 1966: 167-68; Wem berg Moller 1957: 93; Metso 1997: 79. 

101 In1QS11 8; x1 14 God is the subject of 222, while here it is the community members. For 
other uses of 122 see 1QS 111 6, 8 (both passives, with the unstated agent either God or 
the community); VIII 6, 10 (the community atones for the land); and 1x 4 (the community 
atones for guilt without animal sacrifice). See also CD 11 5; IV 6—7, 9-10, XX 34 (all with 
God as subject). In 1QS v 5-6 the priests make atonement for the community, but in vııı 
10 the community itself atones for the land (Brooke 1996: 124—25). 

102 | have translated the expression Dm nnsn mai masa vip? with definite arti- 
cles, as it comprises two construct chains, the first being definite through the proper 
name Aaron and the second through the definite article attached to NAN (“truth”). WTP 
("sanctuary") could be translated “holiness” (Leaney 1966: 161; Knibb 1987: 107). However, 
the parallel expression DOS" Ma (“house of truth") makes it more likely that the sense is 
"sanctuary" (Wernberg-Meoller 1957: 93-94). 

103 See Qimron and Charlesworth 1994a: 63, 73; Metso 1998: 219. These manuscripts are 
dated in the second half of the first century BCE (Metso 1997: 22, 36-37), maybe between 
30-1 BCE (see Cross 1994: 57) which is later than 1QS, although Metso suggests that they 
are “undoubtedly more original" copies of an older exemplar (something suggested and 
discounted by Garnet 1997: 68-79). 

104 Schofield 2008: 119. 

105 Brooke 1996: 126—27, see also Qimron and Charlesworth 1994b: 19 (note 84). 
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1QS VIII 13168; IX 3-11 

10S VIII 1-1X 25 contain regulations for the founding of the community coun- 
cil (Ta Nyy, VIII 1, 5)106 in two parts, separated by penal codes Di 16b-1x 
2). The temple that appears in Column v is explicit and is further elaborated 
in VIII 5-12 and 1x 3-6. Here, the community is described as “a holy house 
for Israel” (589W WTP ma, VIII 5), "the foundation of the holy of holies for 
Aaron" Drog mvmp WTP Td, VIII 5-6), “a most holy dwelling for Aaron" (pyn 
MAN? Dwmp vp, vii 8-9), and “a house of perfection and truth in Israel” 
(ge nns) Don ma, vir g).!°7 The distinction between Israel and Aaron 
indicates an inner core of priestly members of the community, although 
all functioned in similar ways as the cultic metaphors in the following 
lines indicate. 

While they are “to make expiation for the land” (pax 192 332 vri 6, 10) 
and “to offer a pleasant aroma" (mn mi ap, VIII g), these functions are 
connected not with animal sacrifice, but with perfect lives.198 As they live like 
this, God is pleased and the land atoned for. Thus, the community is envisaged 
as a sanctuary, taking the place of the Jerusalem temple,199 and the members 


106 Since the following details apply to the entire community, not just to the fifteen men 
referred to in line 1, the expression does not refer to some body in the organisation of the 
community, but to the community as a whole (Wernberg-Moller 1957: 122, Worrell 1970: 
71; Knibb 1987: gı, 129). The expression appears in 1QS 111 2; VI 3, 10, 12-13, 14, 16, 22-23; 
VII 2, 22, 24; VIII 1, 5 22; XI 8, and a similar expression in VIII n. Alexander 1996: 441 refers 
to “the emergence of fifteen perfect men [see 1QS vm" 1] within godless Israel, as a sort 
of saving remnant.’ These formed the nucleus of the community, in much the same way 
as the Twelve formed the nucleus of the church in the NT period. In this connection I 
note the names of the twelve apostles on the foundations of walls of the New Jerusalem 
in Rev 21:14, and 4Oplsa 1 1-8, which reads the precious stones of Isa 5410-11 as the 
founding members of the community. See Sutcliffe 1959: 134-38; Baumgarten 1976: 59-78; 
Draper 1988: 41-61; Beale 1999: 1071; Mathewson 2003: 497-98. 

107 Following Knibb 1987: 131, I have taken the 5 in the expressions 5x w and nN as a 
dative of advantage: the community is made up of priests (the holy of holies) and laity 
(the holy house) for the sake of Israel and Aaron. Wernberg-Moller 1957: 124 claims that 
the 9 should be translated “consisting of.” On this reading the “holy house” is equivalent to 
Israel and the “holy of holies and most holy dwelling” equivalent to Aaron. The descrip- 
tion of the atoning function of the community in lines 6-7, 10 tends to favour Knibb’s 
reading. 

108 Knibb 1987: 132. 

109 Brooke 1996: 125. Wernberg-Moller 1957: 124-25; Knibb 1987: 131; Qimron and 
Charlesworth 1994a: 87; Charlesworth and Strawn 1996: 426-32; Brooke 1996: 129 read 
the word (WTPN) in 4QS* (40259) 1 111 1, and if correct the community would also be 
referred to as a sanctuary there. Metso 1997: 53 reads WTP (“holiness”) and DSSSE 530-31 
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are given cultic functions for the land that had been defiled.!!® This land is, of 
course, the defiled land of Israel and, by implication, the “quintessence” of the 
land, that is, the temple.!!! The land is probably also a metonym for the inhab- 
itants. This holy community, separated off from a defiled land and temple,” 
was the nucleus of the new Israel, with the purpose of purifying the bulk of 
the nation.!!3 

Similar material appears in Column 1x, although here polemic against 
temple sacrifices is added.!!* The expiation that the community achieves for 
the guilt and unfaithfulness of Israel, obtaining God’s favour for the land 
is “without the flesh of burnt offerings and the fat of sacrifice" (mb wan 
nar »abnm, rx 4); rather, it is achieved with "the offerings of the lips" 


reads wp? (for holiness”). PAM image 43263 in Reynolds, Parry, Wilson and Booras 1998 
clearly shows the letters WTP preceded by the remains of the bottom of one preceding 
letter, which could either be D or n. As Charlesworth and Strawn 1996: 428-29 argue, 
the latter is preferable on orthographic and lexical grounds (the expression W714 only 
appears elsewhere in 40216 VII 16; 20228 1 5, while VT appears almost 150 times). 
At the same point, 1QS viir u reads Gm ("holiness," with plene spelling). Brooke 1996: 
129 surmises that the understanding of the community as a temple may have developed 
around the time of 4QS* (50-25 BCE). On the other hand, it may reflect an earlier time 
ora different community. Schofield 2008: 115-16 proposes a location for 4QS* somewhere 
near Jerusalem, "closer to the Temple milieu." Whether this particular reading would sup- 
port this view is open to question. 

110 Leaney 1966: 216-19; Knibb 1987: 131. 

111 Davies 1974: 152. 

112 Metso 2007: 13 finds here implicit “condemnation” of the Jerusalem temple. 

113 Compare Num 25:33. Wernberg-Moller 1957: 125 reads y^N as “earth,” but this obscures 
the connection with the land of Israel. It is this holy land that had been polluted and that 
had led the community to withdraw to the desert to atone for it. For land as a metonym 
for its inhabitants see Zech 12:12, and see Hos 41-3 for the impact of injustice on the land. 
I am not suggesting conscious dependence on these texts on the part of the Qumran 
community. 

114  Leaney 1966: 224-25. 

115 Wernberg-Meller 1957: 133 reads the preposition [2 in the phrase nybi WIN as “by 
means of,’ referring to Milik with no bibliographical detail. Milik 1951: 151 translates “ex 
carne holocaustorum et ex pinguedine hostiarum oblationis" He argues that while the 
sacrificial terminology is kept, “the attitude is altogether spiritual, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that the religious circles behind 1QS did not practice sacrificial cult" His 
translation obscures this. Moreover, there seems little justification for translating VAN 
now with “by means of the flesh of burnt offerings" and nat Dn with “from the fat 
pieces of the sacrifice." Leaney 1966: 210 translates "more than by flesh of burnt offerings 
or by the fat of sacrifice," although he makes no comment on this translation. Knibb 1987 
notes “some uncertainties of translation," but gives no further detail. The text of 4QS4 
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(mnav nnmn, IX 4-5) and “right conduct as a pleasing freewill offering” (vnn 
129 AMIN n7 IT, IX 5). Words of praise and proper conduct are described 
with cultic metaphors, and these are sufficient to remove defilement and 
secure God's favour." 


1QS Ix 26-x1 22 
The Community Rule (in 1QS) ends with a lengthy prayer ascribed to the 
maskil.” In 1QS x1 5-10 it becomes clear that some members of the commu- 
nity considered that God had chosen them to have an inheritance "in the lot of 
the holy ones" (0517p 2102, x1 7-8) and to be united “with the sons of heaven" 
(p’nw 33 DY line 8) to form the community council, although the speaker him- 
self is not included since he belongs to evil humankind.!? There is, however, no 
ascent to a heavenly temple. The association with the angels happens within 
the community.’ Alongside this, in line 8, the community is designated as 
“a holy building" (wip man), that is, a “spiritual earthly temple.”!?° Thus, the 


(3 1 5) reads slightly differently: MWAN is lost in a lacuna, the D is omitted from “DNN, 
naris in the plural and n371 is added in the description of the offering of the lips to read 
onaw natn numm (“and gifts and freewill offerings of the lips"). 

116 See Ps 5115-17; Isa 5738 [MT 57:19]; Hos 14:3; Pss. Sol. 15:3; Heb 13:15. The same cultic meta- 
phors appear in the closing prayer ascribed to the maskil in Cols 1x—x1. In IX 26 Qimron 
and Charlesworth 1994b: 43 restore a reading where the maskil is instructed to bless his 
maker (Wp) with the offering of his lips (399 "nav [nimm ...108 ix 26). Similar 
expressions appear in x 6 where the maskil resolves to “bless God with the offering of the 
lips" (13937 D’naw nin) and in x 14 where he resolves to bless God with “the offering 
of the utterance of his lips" (MW RLN nmn). 

117 The maskil is a technical term for a community functionary (Newsom 1985: 3; 1990b: 374, 
note 4, see 1QSb 11; 111 22; V 20). The term appears in the introductory rubrics of the songs 
in the Sabbath Songs, which Newsom translates with “By the Instructor" (1985: 93, etc.). 
See 4Q400111; 4Q400 3 II + 5 8; 40401121; 4Q402 1I 30; 1 I1 18; 4Q405 8-9 1; 20 11-21-22 
6; 4Q406 1 4; 1Q17 r1 1; VII 9). The role of the maskil was to admit candidates to the com- 
munity and to regulate their lives, monitoring their holiness (Newsom 1990b: 374-80). For 
these functions attributed to the maskil see 1QS 111 13-15; IX 12-X 5. The term is common 
in 1QS/4QS and in some layers of cD. 

118 For similar ideas see 1QSa 11 8-9; 1QM vit 6; 40400 2. 

119 Nitzan 1994b:164-65. Alexander 2006:108 discusses this text under the rubric of realised 
eschatology, suggesting that the speaker is confident that his destiny to be part of the 
angelic community will ultimately be realised. There is little in the context to indicate a 
dichotomy between the present and the future. Those whom God chooses for such com- 
munion experience it in the present and expect it to endure throughout "all future ages" 
(pp 913, line 9). 

120 Gäbel 2006: 71. See also Gartner 1965: 63-4. 
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encounter with angels takes place within the community, which then takes on 
the characteristics of a temple, the dwelling place of God on earth. 


The Rule of the Congregation (1QSa) 

This manuscript was written by the same scribe and originally formed part 
of the same scroll as 10S.12! It is written in the hope that “all the congregation 
of Israel in the last days" (min MANNI Dm: np 915, 1 1) would turn away 
from the wickedness of the nation and come together in the (Qumran) com- 
munity under authority of the Zadokite priests.12 In this sense it is an inclu- 
sive document; however, when discussing the decision-making gatherings of 
the senior members of the community it becomes exclusive.!?? It debars those 
with defilement from participation in such gatherings, since angels were also 
present, requiring standards of temple purity to be maintained.24 

In 11 3-4 all those afflicted with human uncleanness are forbidden to enter 
“the congregation of these” (za 5np).25 In 11 4-5 those with such defile- 
ment are debarred from any “standing in the midst of the congregation" (ayn 
myn Tina), and in 11 5b-9 there is a catalogue of the ways in which a person 
can be defiled, and thus “excluded from congregation of the men of renown” 
(own "wi[1]8 TTY mn[3] av nn»). The reason for this is given in lines 8-9: “for 
the holy angels are in their congregation" (nn[1p3] vnp von w2).126 

The men of renown described in 1 28-11 1 include the wise, the intelligent, 
those learned in perfect behaviour, leaders and officials and Levites, that is, 


121 Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck 1994b: 108; Stegemann 1996: 481-87; Mason 2008: 93-95. 
The two documents are also related in subject matter. Pfann 2000: 515-72 has identified 
several papyrus fragments from Cave 4 that bear some relationship to 1QSa. These are in 
a cryptic alphabet and are poorly preserved, see Mason 2008: 93. For the structure see 
Hempel 1996: 253-54. 

122 Boccaccini 1998: 154; Holtz 2009: 26. For a definition of “the last days" as the final period of 
history, immediately prior to the eschaton, already begun in the life of the Qumran com- 
munity, see Davidson 1992: 276-77; Steudel 1994: 161; Stegemann 1996: 494. 

123 Davidson 1992: 186, 278. 

124 Gärtner 1965: 61; Schiffman 1985: 383-84. 

125 The translation “these” is from DSssE 103. The antecedent of 7X is presumably the men 
of renown (OWN WII) of line 2. Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck 1994b: 114-15 read 
TON dnp as “the assembly of God" (with 758 being Aramaic for God). They trace the 
formula to Deut 231-3 where certain people are excluded from the assembly of YHwH 
(mm ONPI... No 85). The full expression in line 8, where those with defects are excluded 
from the congregation of the men of renown, makes this reading unlikely. 

126 Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck (ibid.: 116) restore DN[X92] (“in their council"), rather 
than on[TP23] (“in their congregation"). For a critique of this reading see Hempel 
1996: 269. 
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senior members of the community.!2” When these people gather, conditions 
of temple purity are to be maintained because of the presence of the holy 
angels.!28 Schiffman argues that the regulations of 1QSa are for a community 
living *on the verge of the end of days"?? and are intended as an attempt to 
"realize ...the very same level of perfection and purity which was to charac- 
terize the future age.”!9° Since, the holy angels are in the congregation in the 
present, conditions of temple purity are to be maintained.!3! 


The War Scroll (1QM) 

The first editor of this document named it "The Scroll of the War of the Sons of 
Light with the Sons of Darkness,”!°? since it “records the rules for the conduct 
of the eschatological war its author expected to be waged between Israel and 
the nations."3? Clearly, this was no ordinary war, and to see it as such would 
obscure the theological nature of the work.!?^ Children of light and children of 
darkness are theological terms,!35 and the children of light ultimately prevail 
because God intervenes (XVIII 1). 

10M was copied late in the first century BCE, but the date of composition 
is debated, with some suggesting the Seleucid period and others the Roman 


127 The text is influenced by Deut 1:9-18; Exod 18:13-26. See Schiffman 1989: 32-35. 

128 See also 1QM vit 6; X11 7-8; CD XV 15-17 (40266 8 1 1-7); 4QmidrEschat? 1 4, and the dis- 
cussion in Gärtner 1965: 95; Wassen 2008: 115-29. 

129 See 1Q8a ı ı DPA MINNI Dn np 55 Toon nm (“and this is the rule for every 
assembly of Israel at the end of days”). For the translation “every assembly of Israel” see 
Stegemann 1996: 494. 

130 Schiffman 1989: 8-9; 2000: 797. 

131 Schiffman 1989: 49-51 notes that “the angels are regarded as being in the assembly" 
Bokser 1985: 283-84, in discussion of 10M, suggests that the presence of the angels is a 
reworking of Deut 23:4 (MT 15) which excludes certain people from the camp because 
God is travelling (Domp) within the camp. He extrapolates from this that the Qumran 
community "saw themselves as a replacement for the Temple, where the divine presence 
would dwell until the eschaton when God will bring a New Temple" (p. 284). Wardle 2010: 
161-62 sees in such texts the "inverse" of texts that refer to community participation in the 
heavenly liturgy. 

132 Sukenik 1955: 35. The War Scroll is also preserved in six fragments from Cave 4 (40491—96) 
all copied from around 50 BCE until the beginning of the first century CE. In addition, 
4Q285 and 1Q14 are almost certainly part of the War Scroll. See Dssse 112-13; Dimant 1984: 
515; Mason 2008: 99. 

133  Nickelsburg 2005: 143. 

134 Davidson 1992: 213-15; Wenthe 1998: 293; Harrington 2006a: 177-83. 

135  Ringgren 1995: 19. 

136 Dimant 1984: 515. It is a composite document, with a complex literary history which I can- 
not go into here. See Davies 1977: 25-124 and the discussion in Duhaime 2004: 45-53. 
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period.!3” The text can be divided into four distinct sections, one of which 
(X-XIV) contains liturgical material, providing a theological foundation for the 
eschatological war.!38 

The War Scroll refers to angelic hosts several times.139 Gammie argues that 
these references indicate a thoroughgoing spatial dualism, with angels actively 
participating in the battle between the members of the community and their 
human enemies, albeit operating not from earth but from heaven.'^? He fur- 
ther suggests that this sort of spatial dualism, is found in a variety of texts from 
Second Temple Judaism, including Hebrews.!^! I suggest that Gammie has 
misread the War Scroll. Indeed, as Fletcher-Louis points out, it mentions no 
war in heaven. Rather, it rehearses a human conflict in which angels have a 
role to play, a phenomenon present in a variety of other texts.!^? Moreover, the 
outcome of the war is on earth. There is nothing in the text to indicate that 


137 Seethe discussion in Wenthe 1998: 291-92. Wenthe considers that the Kittim are Romans, 
as in 1QpHab and 4QpNah, and that the military configurations described in the War 
Scroll favour the Roman period (ibid.: 291-92, note 6). Davidson 1992: 213 refers to "the 
overwhelming majority opinion of scholars...that the War Scroll is a Qumran sectarian 
composition from the second century BC [the Seleucid period].” These scholars include 
Dimant 1984: 487-88, Stegemann 1996: 502; Collins 1998: 168-69; Davies 2006: 224. 

138  Fletcher-Louis 2002: 403. On the structure and contents see Yadin 1962: 7-17; Davies 1977: 
20-23; Wenthe 1998: 292, 94. There are two references to the earthly sanctuary (WTPN): 
in I1 3 in a discussion of temple service, and in vi! u in a discussion of priestly roles in 
the war and battle garments that may not be taken into the sanctuary; and a tantalising 
reference to “his (God's?) house" (1m) in x 18, which is devoid of any immediate con- 
text. In VII 3-7 ritual purity is required because of the presence of the holy angels in the 
camp. Another version of this material, omitting reference to the holy angels, is found in 
4Q4911-3. 

139 1QM 1 10-1; VII 6-7; XI 17; XII 1, 7; XV 14; XVII 6-7. 

140 Gammie1974:371. Duhaime 1982: 34 claims that the War Scroll evidences a correspondence 
"between what happens in heaven and on earth, the two essential planes of the world." 
Collins 1975: 603 refers to "the two-storey structure of the war and the intermingling of 
Israel with the heavenly host." In 1998: 166-68, Collins simply refers to "the presence of 
angelic forces" without suggesting that there was another battle taking place in heaven. 
Schiffman 1989: 50-51 also refers to the “great eschatological battle...fought...both in 
heaven and on earth ... a simultaneous and mutual [battle]. 

1431 Gammie 1974: 360-61. I will argue below that this notion is absent from Hebrews. 

142  Exod23:20; 33:2; Josh 513-15; 1 Kings 22:19; 2 Kings 6:17; 19:35; 2 Chr 32:21; 2 Macc 10:29-31; 
11:6; 15:23; 1 En. 56:5. War in heaven is reflected in texts such as Dan 10:13, 20-21; Rev 12:7-9. 
Davidson 1992: 232 refers to spatial dualism between the heavenly and earthly worlds. 
While he finds no specific mention of a war in heaven between angels in 10M, he argues 
that it is *presupposed" by a number of factors, including the exaltation of Michael 
(1QM xvii 8-9), the defeat of Belial and his spirits by God (1QM 1 15; XIV 14; XV 13-14; 
XVII 5-6; XVIII 1-3) and the influence of Daniel. Davidson also notes a similar conceptual 
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“there are two separate, albeit interdependent, but nevertheless quite distinct 
worlds, the heavenly and the earthly.”!#3 

Column xII comprises two sections, separated by a blank line (6). Lines 1-5 
contain three references to God’s dwelling place and one reference to heaven, 
as well as several descriptions of the beings in God's dwelling place. Lines 1-2 
refer to “the multitude of [these] holy onesinheaven’ (ow179[&]OwITp 313), 4^ 
“the host of angelsin your (God's) holy dwelling" (n3!-np 21213 DINIA minar),15 
“the book (enumeration)!46 of the names of all their hosts in your (God's) holy 
dwelling" (7261p TAA mans nwax D nw 50),^ and “the number of 
the righteous in your (God's) glorious dwelling" (02122 Ara Gig 120]n). 
Lines 1-2 also refer to “the chosen ones of the holy people" (mg op na), 
and line 4 to “the armies of your (God's) chosen ones" (n3"vn[3 ms]3x), God's 
“holy ones" (og) and God's “angels” (72X90), all of whom are mus- 
tered together. Finally, in line 5, “the people of the chosen ones of heaven" 
(D’nw na Dp) prevail. 

Lines 7-17 are silent about heaven, but the community is not alone. The 
speaker addresses God, noting that "the congregation of your (God's) holy 
ones is amongst us” (»3mnà3 n2"vvrp ny, line 7), that “the king of glory is 


framework in Dan 10 and Rev 12:7-9. However, in 10M God is an active participant in the 
battle, while in Daniel and Revelation, the angels are at war among themselves. 

143 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 397-98. 

144 Gabel 2006: 73 transcribes n2[5] (“to you") rather than n*[N] (“these”) following 
Lohse 1986: 206. Sukenik 1955, Plate 27 shows a lacuna here, with space for one charac- 
ter, followed by the remains of a D and what appears to be a 7. In Tov and Pfann 1993: 
Fiche 97; Reynolds, Parry, Wilson and Booras 1998; Sukenik 1955, Plate 27 the distinction 
between what remains of this word and the word 129 in the following line is quite clear. 
Sukenik did not attempt to fill the lacuna. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 429 (note 70), following 
Jongeling 1962: 18, 274 argues that 7X is the most likely reading since there is insufficient 
space fora 2 between the 7 and the 71. The word 78 refers back to the contents of the end 
of column x1, which are no longer extant (Yadin 1962: 314; Jongeling 1962: 274). Had the 
referent of MIX been preserved the understanding of x11 1-5 could have been consider- 
ably enhanced by clarifying the referent of "these holy ones." 

145 The expression N2WT1p 51313 appears in Isa 63:15 alongside DNW as here. It is probably 
not a proper name for heaven in this text as it is in 3 En. 17:3 (for the fourth heaven along 
with the names of six other heavens) and b. Hag. 12b (see Newsom 1985: 221). 

146 DSSSE 133 reads 15[0 in line 2 as “book,” while Yadin 1962: 314 reads it as *enumera- 
tion." See Ps 147:4; Isa 40:26; 1 En. 431-2 for God naming and enumerating the stars. 
Fletcher-Louis 2002: 424 renders the word with “book,” followed by a question mark. The 
text is ambiguous. 

147 There is a typographical error in DSSSE 132 with NIWTIP appearing as NAWIp (x11 2). 
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with us together with the holy ones” (D’wıTp oy up T123n Ton, line 8),148 
that “the army of his angels is enlisted with us” (paa mas5n Nay, line 8), 
that “the war hero is in our congregation" (u3n1y3 [AN]NdAN 1120, line 9), 
and that the “army of his spirits is with our steps" (IPTy¥ DY rr NAY, line 9). 

Davies recognises that in lines 1-2, while Om 31» (“the multitude of holy 
ones") might refer to humans, the parallel expression D877 mxa (“the host 
of angels") indicates that angels are in view.!*? However, this need not be the 
case. Indeed, 0617p clearly refers to humans in 1QM VI 6; x 10 and XVI 1, and 
while mxay maN5n seems to refer to angels, the text echoes Mal 2:5-7, where 
{NbN ("angel") refers to the Levitical priesthood.!59 Thus, Fletcher-Louis argues 
that 10M x11 1-2 refers to “two groups who share the same space.”!?! This is 
more likely, given that lines 7-17 envisage angelic beings among the human 
community. Thus, lines 1-5 have angels and humans in heaven, while in 7-17 
humans and angels are on earth. 

At first it appears that the heavenly temple is in view in lines 1-5,1°2 espe- 
cially with ow (“heaven”) in line 1 juxtaposed with three other expressions 
for God's dwelling place. However, it seems clear that the battle takes place 
on earth, and that Fletcher-Louis is right in his claim that these lines “do not 


u 


148 I read DY as the preposition “with,” although reading it as “people” is also possible 
(Collins 1993: 315). Fletcher-Louis 2002: 435 reads it as “people” and argues that the con- 
gregation of the holy ones (line 7) and the people of the holy ones (Gr OY, line 8) 
refer to the members of the community. It is difficult to see how a congregation com- 
prising people can be “amongst us.” Gartner 1965: 98 also reads “people” and sees some 
alternation with the holy ones “now...the company of angels, and now the sanctified 
members of the community.’ On this reading line 7 refers to angels and line 8 to the com- 
munity. Brekelmans 1965: 323 argues for a reference to people rather than angels in this 
text, claiming that DY appears not to be used of angels either in the OT or the pss. He 
is probably correct. For similar expressions see 1QM x 10 (N72 *W17p DY, “a people of 
holy ones of the covenant") and 1QH? xıx 11-12 (äer DY 47133, “in the lot with your 
holy ones”). 

149 Davies 1977: 100-101; Brekelmans 1965: 321. 

150 The words m3 ("covenant"), Dw (“peace”) and nn (“life”) appear together only in 
Mal 2:5 and 19M xit 3. See Fletcher-Louis 2002: 425. 

151 Ibid.: 425-26. Davidson 1992: 229-30 refers to God's army consisting of holy ones and 
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angels in heaven and “the elect ones of the holy nation’ on earth” fighting together 
(italics added). However, the only reference to the earth in this column is in line 5, where 
God's armies are said to destroy “the rebels of earth” (PN NP). While these rebels are 
apparently on earth (Yadin 1962: 315), all the other participants in the battle appear to be 
located in sacred space, i.e. "heaven on earth." 

152 Yadin 1962: 241 suggests that lines 1-4 establish that “the elect of the holy people are in 


heaven together with the angels before God." 
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describe angels in heaven above moving in synch with the human troops 
on the ground below. The angels—the spirits—are among the troops in the 
earthly conflict and both are therefore set apart from the heavenly setting of 
12:1—5.153 That this is so is confirmed in lines 13-14 where Zion, Jerusalem and 
the cities of Judah are called upon to rejoice at the victory that the war hero has 
won and to open their gates to the wealth of the nations. 

Gartner concurs, arguing that the oscillation between the third person 
(lines 1-5) and first person references to the community (lines 6-9) indicates 
that “the community considered itself to be a dwelling place for heavenly 
beings” and that they “believed themselves, through the cultus, to be living 
a life of fellowship with heaven.” He concludes that the heavenly beings are 
in the midst of the community, but also in the heavenly world, suggesting 
“a direct link between heaven and earth, between the heavenly temple and the 
earthly; and further, that the earthly congregation is to some extent a reflection 
of the heavenly world.”!5* 

This text provides further evidence of human and angelic beings involved 
in the same functions, probably simultaneously on earth and in heaven, with 
no rigid dualism between earth and heaven.!> Thus “heaven” and its inhabit- 
ants also includes the earthly space where the ultimate battle takes place. This 
space can be understood as a temple. 


4QInstruction 
There are at least six fragmentary copies of 4Olnstruction.!56 This text contains 
wisdom, as well as cosmological and eschatological, material.!?” Most of the 


153 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 435. 

154 Gärtner 1965: 94. 

155 Davies 1977: 103; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 435. 

156 Strugnell and Harrington 1999: 1 The six manuscripts are 4Q415, 40416, 40417, 
40418, 40423, 1026. Elgvin 1995: 570-71 argues that 4Q418 comprises two copies, and 
Tigchelaar 2001: 15-17, 61-64 argues on the basis of palaeographical, physical and tex- 
tual evidence that it comprises three copies, see his discussion in 2002b: 109-26 and also 
Goff 2003b: 1. The document was previously known as Sapiential Work A, and the edi- 
tors of DJD 34 (p. 3) propose the title “Instruction for a Maven" (Pand 4010). It is the 
longest wisdom document discovered at Qumran, comprising over four hundred poorly 
preserved fragments (Nickelsburg 2005: 169). The lack of distinctive Qumran themes indi- 
cates that it was probably not a community composition, although the number of copies 
indicates that it was an important text there. See Elgvin 1996: 133; Wold 2005: 7-19; 2008: 
291; Jefferies 2008: 88-89. In what follows I use the fragment, column and line numbers in 
Tigchelaar 2001: 20-27, which improves on DJD xxxiv (Harrington 2006b: 122). 

157 Strugnell and Harrington 1999: 3; Goff 2003b: 216-32. 
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manuscripts are in Herodian script and can be paleographically dated to the 
latter half of the first century BCE./5? The date of composition is considerably 
earlier, perhaps prior to the establishment of the Qumran community, or at 
least in its formative period. It was copied a number of times right up to a late 
stage in the history of the community.? Several parts of the text have been 
read as referring to angels and the relationship of the addressees to angels, 
but these readings have not been totally accepted by the scholarly community. 
It is mainly addressed in the second person singular, sometimes to a person 
referred to as a mébin, a word that has been interpreted in various ways.159 
Fragment 81 of 4Q418,!8! claims that God has separated the addressee from 
every spirit of flesh (wa nm ^an naban, lines 1-2); that God is his por- 
tion and inheritance among all humanity (078 %2 Jina n3rbnn n3pon mn, 
line 3); that God has made him a holy of holies for the entire inhabited world 
(ont 1 Jownp witp> many, line 4); has cast his lot among the gods 
(amm Yan [m]o[s ] aam, lines 4-5); has multiplied his glory exceedingly 
(ATNW non 737123, line 5); and “made him for him (God?) a firstborn” 
([...]2 932 19 niv, line 5). A lacuna has obscured the rest of the sentence. 
That God makes the addressee a “holy of holies” (mv p äh) for the 
entire inhabited world has significant temple connotations,152 especially 
when this expression is juxtaposed with the word 23 ("firstborn;" line 5) 
also referring to the addressee.!63 These two words, along with the verb ww 
(“to make") appear together in 4QPrayer of Enosh (4Q369) 1 II 5-7, a text that 


158 Goff 2003b:1-2. 4Q423 is in a late Herodian hand and can be dated in the first half of the 
first century CE (Elgvin 1995: 559). 

159 Elgvin 1996: 126-34; Lange 1995: 45-47; Harrington 2006b: 110-12; Goff 2007: 65-67. 

160 Strugnell and Harrington 1999: 3 suggest “an expert in the making"; and Nickelsburg 2005: 
169, “one who understands.’ See the discussion in Tigchelaar 20002: 62-75. 

161 Most of these lines are also preserved in 40423 8 + 23 1-4, see Tigchelaar 2001: 143. 

162 Strugnell and Harrington 1999: 305; Lange 2000: gı; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 179; 
Stuckenbruck 2004: 64. Tigchelaar 2001: 231 translates WWTP WITPY with “a most holy 
one,” preferring to avoid the translation “holy of holies,” since “it may suggest that the 
addressee is being appointed as a sanctuary" However, this may be the point of the 
expression. Lange 2000: 40 translates “at the holiest of the holy things,” suggesting that 
this expression and the allusion to Num 18:20 indicates that this fragment should be 
describing “the election either of Aaron or Aaronite priests." 

163  Elgvin 1996: 156; In 1998: 122 Elgvin suggests that the addressee is also called a firstborn 
son of God in 1026 3 2, but see Milik 1955f: 102, who restores ri] 725 si nns "2 in this 
line, and translates “car tu es mon fils u[nique .. " Elgvin places a small fragment contain- 
ing the word 1123|in 40418 69 15. The editors of DJD xxxiv do not include this reading 
(p. 283), nor do Tigchelaar 2001: 92 and Puech 2008: 157. 
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Kugel suggests should be read in connection with Exod 4:22, where Israel is 
YHWH's firstborn son.!6* Given the affinities between these two texts, the indi- 
cations are that the priestly figure addressed in 4Q418 represents the people 
of Israel as a whole. The Qumran community would have read these texts as 
referring to themselves, the beginning of the eschatological restoration of the 


community of Israel,!65 set apart as a temple community (a holy of holies) for 
the world Jop 


Participation in the Worship of Angels 


Given the common understanding of the temple encompassing heaven and 
earth, and the recognition that the community thought of itself in terms of a 
temple, at times with angels present, it can be expected that they would under- 
stand that their worship encompassed heaven and earth, and was in some 
way associated with the worship of angels. The major text is the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice with which I conclude the chapter, but several other docu- 
ments also contain material where the angels are present with the members 
of the community, sometimes worshipping together. Some of these texts have 
been read as though the worship took place in the heavenly temple, although, 
as I will demonstrate in this section, in most cases the angels are present with 
the community on earth, as angelic priests, and the community members, or 


164 Kugel 1998: 129-30. Evans 1995: 198 makes a connection with Ps 89, but Exod 4:22 seems 
more likely since line 1 of the same fragment refers to God distributing his inheritance 
(cf. Deut 32:8-9), God's eye being on that inheritance (cf. Deut 1112), and God's glory 
being seen there (cf. Isa 60:1-2). 

165 Elgvin 1998: 118-29. 1QS vi11 5-10 expresses similar ideas. On p. 128 Elgvin claims that the 
community “is not described as a spiritual temple, but in 2004: 78 he suggests, “[t]his pas- 
sage abounds with symbolism of Eden and Temple, which may reflect a group that sees 
itself as a spiritual temple.” He does not elaborate on the details of this symbolism, and 
while there are several places where temple symbolism is present, his claim seems to be 
overstated. Given that the addressee is addressed as a “holy of holies” the suggestion that 
they saw themselves as a spiritual temple stands. 

166  Tigchelaar 2000a: 62-75 argues that different sections of 4QInstruction are addressed 
to varying audiences, and in 2001: 235-36 he suggests that Fragment 81 may have been 
addressed to a priestly audience, perhaps the leader of a community. Given the connec- 
tions with 40369, it seems that the addressee is a representative leader of that commu- 
nity with a priestly function vis-à-vis Israel and the inhabited world. Elgvin 2004: 82-84 
argues on the basis that both priestly and royal language is reflected in Fragment 81 that it 
is symbolic language and not addressed directly to priests. This objection evaporates if we 
see the pericope addressed to the community with a priestly function vis-à-vis the world. 
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at least an inner core considered themselves to be in heaven worshipping with 
the angels, although there is no notion of a heavenly ascent. 


Hodayot (1QH^) 

The thanksgiving hymns found at Qumran were probably composed there in 
the fourth quarter of the second century BCE.167 While the notion of union 
between humans and angels appears several times in this text, I limit my com- 
ments to column XI, where it is accompanied with explicit temple symbolism.!68 

In 1QH? xI 20-37 an individual gives thanks to the Lord (1178) for his 
redemption “from the pit and from the Sheol of Abaddon” (1728 diwn nnvn, 
line 20).169 After this initial thanksgiving, the composition splits into two parts: 
the speaker delineates the outcome of his redemption in lines 21-24, and his 
prior state in lines 25-37. lam concerned with lines 21-24 where the individual 
expresses the belief that he worships with the angels in heaven, with no sug- 
gestion of a heavenly ascent. 

In line 21 the speaker is grateful that he has been raised to an “ever- 
lasting height” (0219 Grau" and can “walk about on a limitless plain" 
(apn Fa? twa naban). He recognises that he has been created from dust 


167  Nickelsburg 2005: 132. Dimant 1984: 523 dates all the extant manuscripts during the first 
century BCE The most complete manuscript is 1QH*. Other fragments are 1QH* (1035); 
40427, 40428, 40429, 40430, 40431, 40432, 4Q47ıb. 

168 Other places in the Hodayot where there is union with angels include zm 15-21, where 
the speaker is associated with the angels of the presence; XIX 13-17, where this “creature 
of clay" is raised up to have a part with the everlasting host of angels; and xx111 30, which 
uses the term “sons of heaven,” although the manuscript is too fragmented to enable any 
firm conclusions to be drawn. I have not discussed the Self Glorification Hymn (4O491c), 
which seems to be part of the Hodayot collection. While it is evidence of the exaltation of 
some individual to a mighty throne in the congregation of the gods and thus useful back- 
ground to the exaltation of Christ in Hebrews, it is lacking in explicit temple symbolism. 

169 The column and line numbering of 1QH? is complex. I use the column and line num- 
bers in DJD XL, which differ from those originally assigned in Sukenik 1955. The 
table in Stegemann 2003: 224-26 provides a cross reference to Sukenik’s numbering. 
Stegemann 2000: 272-84 tells the story of the reconstruction. 

170 DY has a temporal rather than a spatial reference (HALOT 798-99), thus its appearance 
here in a construct chain governed by DN is odd. The sense is probably “the height of 
eternity,” that is, heaven. Charlesworth and Stuckenbruck 1994a: 129 translate “to eternal 
heights.” 

171 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 104 reads this expression as “walk in uprightness without limit.” 
For VW with the sense of “uprightness” see HALOT 578, s.v VWN, 4; Mansoor 1961: 
116. Laurin 1958: 344-46 translates the expression with “I walk in complete security,’ 
suggesting “a place whose boundaries are impossible to be determined... where there 
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“for an everlasting community” (0519 7109, line 22) and can take his place with 
“the host of holy ones" (nv rip xay, line 23), with “the congregation of the sons 
of heaven" (Dnw va Ny, line 23) and with “the spirits of knowledge" (mnm 
ny7, line 23-24), three terms all describing angels.!”* Clearly, the speaker con- 
sidered that his redemption had resulted in a common lot with angels, but 
there is no indication in the text that he becomes an angel himself. Rather, he 
refers to himself in line 22 as “a depraved spirit” (my3 rn) who has been “puri- 
fied” (90), in line 23 as a “man” (ws) and in line 24-25 as “a creature of clay" 
annn x). 

The eternal height and the limitless plain are descriptions of heaven,!”3 and 
the Hithpael of 757 (“to walk about") confirms this, given its frequent use in 
sanctuary contexts in the oT.!7^ In heaven, he walks about doing what angels 
do, praising the divine name as one of them.! However, while the hymn is set 
in the context of the eschatological battle,!76 it is clear that the speaker is not 
anticipating this exaltation to heaven in the future after his death; he experi- 
ences all this in the present, while still earthbound, as a result of his becoming 
part of a community “associated with the holy angels.”177 There is no sense in 


is complete freedom of movement.” For similar ideas see Ps 18:20 (MT); 31:9 (MT); 40:3 
(MT); Isa 26:7; 10H? x 29. Holm-Nielsen 1960: 67 refers to "the endless plains of heaven.” 
The idea of a limitless plain provides an apt contrast to the confines of the pit of Sheol 
(Newsom 2004: 258). 

172 Licht 1957: 84, 163; Kuhn 1966: 45-47, Lichtenberger 1980: 224-27; Davidson 1992: 192; 
Nitzan 1994c: 275; Chazon 2003: 44; Nickelsburg 2006: 189-90. 

173 Delcor 1952: 375; Dupont-Sommer 1952: 72; Black 1961: 138-39. 

174 The Hithpael of 757 is not restricted to sanctuary and cultic contexts in the OT, but this 
is a significant use. In Gen 3:8 God walks about in Eden; in Gen 5:22, 24 Enoch walks with 
God, as does Noah in Gen 6:9, Abraham in Gen 17:1; 24:40; 48:15 and Hezekiah in Isa 38:3. 
In Lev 26:12 YHWH walks among his people, and in Deut 23:15 he walks in the midst of the 
camp. In1Sam 2:30-35 YHWH tells Eli that he had chosen his family to walk about before 
him forever, but because of the wickedness of his sons he would take the priesthood from 
him and raise up a faithful priest who would do the same in his place. In 2 Sam 7:6—7 and 
its parallel text 1 Chr 17:6, Yn wH claims to have walked about in a tent and a tabernacle. In 
Job 22:14 YHWH walks on the dome of heaven, and in Ps 26:3; 56:14 (MT); 16:9 the psalmist 
walks with or before God. In Ezek 1:13 the torch “walks” about the temple and in Ezek 2814 
the king of Tyre walked in the Edenic sanctuary. See Wenham 1986: 20. 

175 Maier 1964: 133; Mach 1992: 213-14; Chazon 2003: 43-45; Wardle 2010: 154-55. 

176 Davidson 1992: 190. 

177 Holm-Nielsen 1960: 66; Davidson 1992: 192-93; Nitzan 2000: 164-65; Schuller 2000: 34. 
Collins 2000b: 24, writes “[t[he community at Qumran claimed to enjoy, in effect, heaven 
on earth (in the improbable setting of the Judean desert) by becoming companions to the 
angels already in this life." 
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the text that this exaltation and angelic communion is other-worldly or in the 
future.!78 It is “eschatology already inaugurated.”!7? 


The Rule of Benedictions (1QSb) 

This manuscript was written by the same scribe and originally formed part of 
the same scroll as 1QS and 10Sa.189 It seems to contain four blessings, although 
only three opening rubrics are preserved. A blessing upon the faithful com- 
munity members begins in 1 1,18! a blessing upon the Zadokite priests begins 
at III 22,182 and a blessing on the prince of the congregation begins at v 20.183 
The maskil prays that the Lord (118) would bless them “from his holy dwell- 
ing" Çwnp YNN 1 3), that is, the heavenly temple from where God blesses his 
people Däi 

Column Iv 22-V 19 seems to be a blessing on the high priest, although 
the opening rubric is missing.!$° The maskil claims that he has been chosen 


178 Compare Laurin 1958: 347, “the author is promising equality with the angels in respect to 
knowledge and access to God, but strictly on the earthly sphere." 

179 Davidson 1992: 193. 

180 Milik1955d: 119; Alexander 1996: 438; Stegemann 1996: 480. 

181  Iuse the line and column numbers in DSSSE 104-9. 

182 The blessings pronounced upon to the faithful members of the community and the 
Zadokite priests (PITY 12, 111 23) uniformly use singular pronoun suffixes (178 73372", 
III 25, see also I 3), see Nitzan 1994c: 155-56, Stegemann 1996: 497-98. These blessings 
use the language of the priestly blessing of Num 6:24-27 (see Milik 1955d: 121 and passim; 
Schiffman 1989: 74-75, Abegg 2003: 91-92). In that text, while the opening words are 
addressed to the Israelites (2X1 *13, plural), the blessing uniformly uses a singular pro- 
nominal suffix (NW im; T2227, “may YHWH bless you and keep you”). Ps 128:5; 134:3 
display this same phenomenon. 

183 Others suggest different arrangements for 1QSb. See the convenient summary in 
Mason 2008: 95-99. Dimant 1984: 524 suggests three sections, and Schiffman 1989: 72-73 
(following Licht 1965, in Hebrew, and not accessed) suggests several blessings addressed 
to various groups within the community, based on the different groups delineated in 1QSa. 
Nitzan 1994c: 163 and Abegg 2003: gı also suggest that columns 1-111 may have contained 
a series of blessings addressed to different groups, some unknown. The last column ends 
at line 29, and most of the blessing on the prince of the congregation is no longer extant, 
see Milik 1955d: 120; Stegemann 1996: 496-98. 

184 These words are added in a lacuna by the editors of Dëser (p. 104). Charlesworth and 
Stuckenbruck 199 4a: 122 make no attempt to fill the lacuna. The words WT1p 7192 ("in the 
holy dwelling") appear in 1v 25. The expression refers to God's heavenly dwelling place in 
Deut 26:15; Ps 68:6 (MT); 2 Chr 30:27; Jer 25:30; Zech 2:17. 

185 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 151-58 argues this from the focus on the apparel of the high priest. 
See also Schiffman 1989: 73; Ringgren 1995: 177-78; Abegg 2003: gı. Gabel 2006: 71 assumes 
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to be raised “at the head of the holy ones" (mwrrp wna, 1v 23)186 and prays 
that he would become “as an angel of the presence in the holy dwelling” 
(WTP PYN OD TRYN IV 25), "serving in the royal temple" (mbn Dana mwn, 
IV 25) and “casting the lot with the angels of the presence and the commu- 
nity council" (Tm ny: op op DY Inu Yapi, Iv 26).187 He prays that the 
high priest would be made “holy among his people" (ny2 [v | 1p, 1v 27), and a 
“luminary” (NNN), 1v 27).188 Line 28 refers to “a diadem for the holy of holies” 
(Dwnp Gm 3),5? and the blessing concludes with the statement that the 
high priest would glorify the name of God and God's holy things (mw aan 
PWTIPI, IV 28).190 

Three related issues are debated here. Scholars question whether the sense 
of the preposition 2 (as, like) in IV 25 means that the high priest takes on an 
angelomorphic (or angelic) identity or whether he simply serves God “like” the 
angel of the presence. The second issue is whether the text refers to the pres- 
ent or the future; that is, whether the high priest is an eschatological priestly 
messiah (in the future) or whether the priests at Qumran and the high priest in 
particular “actually received this blessing and served as angels of the presence 
in the abode of holiness” in the present.!?! The third issue relates to the iden- 
tification of the holy dwelling. Is this the heavenly temple (above), the earthly 
temple (below), or both? 

On the first issue, Gieschen argues for a “functional identity between these 
human priests and their heavenly counterparts,” but denies that human priests 
were angelomorphic.?? On the other hand, Fletcher Louis suggests that the 


that the blessings in this column are a continuation of those addressed to the Zadokite 
priests in column 111. 

186 This translation from Fletcher-Louis 2002: 152, see also DJD 1:126. DSSSE 107 translates WN 
as a plural. 

187 Inthis text the angel of the presence is both singular (line 25) and plural (line 26). 

188 The b marks the indirect object of DW as in Mic 1:6. 

189 This translation from Fletcher-Louis 2002: 155. Milik 1955d: 126 restored NIN’W”) (“and 
may he make you") prior to the word 113, giving a reading that Fletcher-Louis calls “non- 
literal,” referring to the priest himself as a diadem. Such a diadem was worn by the high 
priest (Exod 29:6; 39:30; Lev 8:9), with the words “holy to the Lord" (Exod 39:30) inscribed 
upon it. 

190 Stuckenbruck 1995: 152-154 suggests that the referent of WWT1p in this line is “his holy 
place.” This is similar to the use of the neuter plural «à &yta for the sanctuary in Heb 8:2. 

191 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 158. 

192 Gieschen 1998: 174. The idea of a heavenly counterpart appears in the Ladder of Jacob 
where the angels see Jacob's counterpart enthroned in heaven. See Rowland 1984: 504; 
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force of the preposition “demands a real angelic identity for the high priest.”!?3 
While I cannot enter this debate, I do note that the elevation of the priest to 
such an exalted status is important background to Hebrews, showing that, in 
contemporary Judaism, it was possible to envisage a human exalted to where 
he could be compared with the angels, making it also possible to envision 
Christ as a supra-angelic being 91 

The remaining questions revolve around the way that the community per- 
ceived the relationships between the present and the future, and between 
earth and heaven. Gäbel suggests that the blessings will come to pass in the 
eschaton when the covenant of the priesthood is renewed and that participa- 
tion in angelic functions on the part of the members of the community will 
take place within the cult of the earthly temple.!95 Mason surmises that the 
text implies worship in the presence of God when “the distinction between 


Fossum 1995: 140-41; Orlov 2007: 153—723). I discuss this and its development in later Jewish 
literature in chapter 5 (below). 

193 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 152. This issue also raises its head in Jub. 31:14 where Levi is glori- 
fied to serve in the sanctuary “as the angels of the presence and the holy ones" (trans. 
Wintermute 1985: 115). For the influence of Jub. 3114 on 1QSb Iv 24-35 see Hultgard 1977: 1: 
38-39; Endres 1987:160; VanderKam 1988: 352-65; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 155-58. Barker1995: 
23-24 suggests that 1QSb column Iv reflects the notion that “those who led the earthly 
worship [at Qumran] were angels before the heavenly throne.” Brooke 2005b: 162-64 
is cautiously optimistic about Fletcher-Louiss arguments concerning angelomorphic 
priesthood, suggesting that “[i]t is manifestly clear, however, that the worshipping com- 
munity is envisioned as participating in the worship of the angels to the point at which 
the distinction between the human and the divine, between community members and 
angels, and between heaven and earth, is blurred.” 

194 Morray-Jones 1992: 22 argues that the notion of the human priesthood representing “the 
mediating angel... [is] surely the background of the Christology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” I will argue in chapter 6 (below) that, in Hebrews, Jesus the high priest is an 
exalted human who has become superior to the angels (1:4-13; 2:5-9) but does not take on 
any angelic (or angelomorphic) status. 

195 Gabel 2006: 70-71. Milik 1955d: 127 proposed that the temple referred to was that of the 
New Jerusalem and on pp. 121-22, 128-29, followed by Schiffman 1989: passim, he argued 
that 1QSb related entirely to the future, considering that the blessings were for the escha- 
tological royal and priestly messiahs. Alexander 1996: 442 suggests that 1QSb is “part of a 
special order of service to be enacted at the inauguration of the eschaton.” Schiffman 1989: 
75 suggests that these blessings “represent the eschatological benedictions of the present 
age, which the sect believed would be recited at the dawn of the eschaton.” Nitzan 1994c: 
141 refers to the recitation of these blessings “in the eschatological future,’ as also 
Wardle 2010: 155. 
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heavenly and earthy worship has been obliterated."?6 On the other hand 
Stegemann argues that here there are “no elements of eschatology or any con- 
notation of the future.”!97 

Hannah suggests that the text reflects a belief in “an angelic priesthood and 
cult parallel to earth,”!9* while Fletcher-Louis maintains that “[t]here is no on 
earth (below) as it is in heaven (above)’ language here.”!?? Given the fragmented 
nature of the scroll it is unlikely that the issues can be resolved; however, given 
the identification of the community as a temple and the understanding of the 
temple as heaven on earth, then it seems likely that these ideas are expressed 
in the present, in the Judean desert, which also encompasses “heaven” and the 
presence of the angels. 


4QBerakhot (4Q286-290) 
The five copies of this document evidence belief in extensive interaction 
between the angelic and human worlds, as well as descriptions of the heav- 
enly temple. The formal late Herodian hand indicates a date around 50 CE for 
40286, 40287, 40288 and 4Q290, and between 20-50 CE for 40289.200 Several 
opening rubrics indicate a liturgical function, as do the closing responses, 
IDN JON. There is some resemblance to 108 1 16-11 25,2?! confirming the judge- 
ment of Milik that 4QBerakhot is a further edition of the annual ceremony of 


196 Mason 2008: 99. Mason urges caution, and then imagines “a high priest who would make 
a sacrifice of atonement in the heavenly temple.” I find the notion of animal sacrifice in 
heaven nowhere in the literature of Second Temple Judaism. 

197 Stegemann 1996: 500. He notes on p. 488 that there is no trace of a priestly messiah in 10Sb 
and argues that this document relates not to the future but to the present. Gärtner 1965: 
96 also considers that relegating this text to the future is “an unnecessary limitation,” pro- 
posing that it reflects “the attitude of the present community to their cultic contacts with 
the heavenly world, it being a general and natural characteristic to combine and inter- 
weave present and future in this way.” Fletcher-Louis 2002: 159-60 suggests that belief in 
an "angelomorphic human high priesthood" was not confined to the future at Qumran, 
and that "even though the angelomorphic high priest is placed in the heavenly realm, this 
was already the sphere of life for the Qumran community members." 

198 Hannah 1999: 61. Davidson 1992: 280 detects the idea of the community as a holy temple, 
and proposes that "the blessing envisaged for the priests would be that they should serve 
God in the sectarian community on earth and on into perpetuity.” 

199 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 152 (italics original). 

200 Nitzan 1998: 10, 50, 62, 68, 73. 40280, containing the same set of curses as 4Q287 7 11, bears 
some relationship to 4QBerakhot, but the precise nature of this relationship is debated. 
See Nitzan 1995: 489-90; Davila 2000: 47. 

201 Nitzan 1994a: 54. 
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the renewal of the community's covenant,292 although only God is blessed and 
Belial cursed. There are no extant blessings addressed to the community itself. 
Blessings are addressed to God in the second person singular in 4QBer? 1-7 I, 
4QBer? 12, 4QBer> 1-5, 4QBer‘, and in several places there are details of the 
structure of the heavenly temple and the beings who serve therein, as well as 
God’s work in creation. 

The blessings addressed to God are of two types: those that praise God for his 
work in the world, and those that Davila refers to as “‘merkavah hymns’... set 
in the heavenly realm and sung by heavenly beings and mystics.”2° By this, he 
seems to mean that the members of the community (mystics) join with the 
heavenly beings to sing these praises as in the Sabbath Songs 203 


4QBer? (40286) 
This text describes the heavenly sanctuary and refers to the angels who inhabit 
that sanctuary and to the blessings chanted there. Four places in the text sug- 
gest the identity of those who chant the blessings. 4QBer? 2 a, b, c is a fragment 
comprising seven partially preserved lines probably containing two hymns,?95 
with the second starting with a liturgical formula in line 4, 70712 "n[3 122 
"Om ov NN (“all of them together will bless your holy name”).296 If this is a 


202  Milik1972:135-36; Nitzan 1995: passim; 1998: 1; Davila 2000: 41-45. 1QS 1 18-22 requires the 
leaders of the community to recite God's faithfulness, his mighty works and his mercy to 
his people, and while there is no record there of what they are to say, Davila suggests that 
what remains of 4QBerakhot may be remnants of this. Newsom 1985: 2 notes a close rela- 
tionship with the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, later suggesting that 4QBerakhot was 
produced under the influence of the Sabbath Songs (1990c: 181). She notes that the annual 
covenant renewal took place at Pentecost, which Alexander 2006: 63 dates in the same 
week as the eleventh Sabbath of the cycle, just prior to the climax of that cycle (assuming 
that the Sabbath Songs only apply to the first quarter). 

203 Davila 2000: 43-45. For a discussion of the term “mysticism” see Newsom 20002: 491-94; 
Alexander 2006: 7-11. The term is used to refer to a religious experience in which a per- 
son or community becomes aware of the transcendent divine presence and some union/ 
communion with this presence. For a discussion of Jewish apocalyptic mysticism see 
Barnard 2012: 25-28. 

204  Hetcher-Louis 2002: 477—78 suggests that these liturgical fragments should be included 
among those texts that are likely to have expressed "in parts now lost" the same "divine 
anthropology" found in the Sabbath Songs and in other texts. 

205 I use the fragment, column and line numbers of 4QBerakhot from Nitzan 1998. The 
state of the manuscript precludes certainty, but there appears to be blank space at the 
end of line 3 (see DJD xi, plate 1), indicating the beginning of a new hymn in line 4 
(Davila 2000: 53). 

206  Nitzan 1998: 17-18. 
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single hymn, “the spirits who support the sanctuary" Dron *Rwn ^n, line 1), 
and “the mighty divine beings" ("7123 os, line 2) are probably those who 
sing the blessings of line 4.297 If the fragment comprises two hymns, then the 
referent of the word 70912 (“all of them") in line 4 is unidentifiable, although 
nn» "n[2 (“all of them together") may imply that the heavenly beings and 
the members of the earthly community chant together.208 

Line 5 includes the words Wwnp wip, either “the holy of holies,” or “holiest 
holiness.” Nitzan favours the former rendering, also suggesting as an alterna- 
tive “the most holy heavenly sanctuary.”?0° If the expression refers to the holy 
of holies, however, and if the fragment refers to heavenly beings and mem- 
bers of the community chanting praises together, the referent could either be 
the heavenly holy of holies, or that of the earthly community understood as a 
temple.?!? The most that can be said is that the text may reflect temple symbol- 
ism, but the precise details are unclear. 

4QBer? 7a 1 2, 3 and 6 may give some insight into the identity of those who 
chant the blessings, although the text is badly damaged. Line 2 refers to "their 
chosen ones" (nnn’’na), an expression best understood as a reference to the 
members of the community. Line 3 refers to ANI pm) 9131 (“all their 
experts in Psalms of"...), which is also a probable reference to members of 
the community.2!! On the other hand, line 6 refers to "ym 712 op amw Zon T1[D 
my (“the council of the Elim of purification with all those who have eternal 


207 Davila 2000: 53 translates WJTpn up ^nm “the spirits of the oracles of the sanctuary,” 
an expression he finds “odd.” He suggests that it refers to angels serving in the heavenly 
temple. 

208 Inthe pss, asin Biblical Hebrew, TM functions either as a substantive (“the community") 
or as an adverb (“together”), see HALOT 405-6. When combined with the preposition 3, 
it is either an adverbial phase of place (*in the community"), or of manner ("together"). 
Nitzan 1998: 17 renders TN[’2 with "together" translating line 4 as “Jall [will bless toge]ther 
Your holy name” (see also DsssE 645). Davila 2000: 52 does not translate TN”J, reading 
the line as “[...]...all of them... Your holy name.” Here, and in 40286 7 1 and the recon- 
structed duplicate text 40287 5 1, it is syntactically preferable to read TTA as an adverb of 
manner (Nitzan 1998: 27-28, 57). For an early discussion of the use of TM in the Bible and 
the pss see Talmon 1953: 153-40. 

209 Nitzan 1998: 17. DSSSE 645 and Davila 2000: 52, 54 read “holly of holies.’ 

210 It is difficult to decide whether this expression refers to the holy of holies or to holiest 
holiness. The expression is frequent in the scrolls and, as here, the referent is not always 
clear. Apart from 4Q392 1 9 where what appear to be heavenly beings are described as 
napa ^mwr[n (“servants of the debir”), the word YT only refers the heavenly holy of 
holies in the Sabbath Songs. 

211 Davila 2000: 58 considers that they could either be “sectarian sages" or angels, and 
Nitzan 1998: 26 suggests that these "are in all probability the sages of the community" 
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knowledge’).?! This is most likely a description of angels.23 In this text both 
the humans described in lines 2 and 3, and the angels described in line 6, “bless 
the glorious name of God” (721122 DW n8 7/0251). While the text is too frag- 
mentary for definite conclusions to be drawn, it may be further evidence of an 
understanding of the temple as encompassing both heaven and earth, with 
angels and humans blessing God's name together.?!+ 


4QBer? (4Q287) 

Fragment 2 of 4Q287preserves several lines describing what appears to be the 
heavenly temple and those who worship (here 25 This fragment ends with the 
bottom margin of a column and fragment 3 begins with the top margin, sug- 
gesting that the two fragments go together. Fragment 2, lines 1-7a pile up a 
number of substantives, first referring to the structure of the heavenly temple 
and then to those who serve there. Lines 7b-8 contain verbs indicating that 
those who serve will praise God in the heavenly temple (lines 9-13), and line 1 
of fragment 3 ends the cycle with a closing liturgical formula. Lines 2—4 of frag- 
ment 3 describe earthly creatures who also bless God, after which the fragment 
breaks off. 

God's “ministers” (os lr) appear in line 12 of fragment 2 in apposition to 
»sN5n (“angels”). In line 13 Nitzan restores 1291p [^r ("spirits of your [God's] 
holiness”) at the start of the line, and the line closes with the expression *385[n 
"Omg (“angels of your [God's] righteousness”). These serve “in their wonder- 
ful dwelling places” (09x55 »1]ipa2). All these expressions describe heavenly 
(angelic) beings. 

Line 10 seems to have other beings in view. The beginning and the end 
of this line have not been preserved. It contains just two words, wana 
Jan]mwyn (“in integrity their works”),216 with no indication of the referent 
of the third person plural pronoun suffix. Nitzan includes this line in her dis- 
cussion of “the angelic ministers of the heavenly temple,”217 maintaining that, 


For the translation "experts" see Qimron 1995: 309-10. The sense is “knowledgeable, 
discerning.” 

212 Translation from Nitzan 1998: 26. 

213 Ibid.: 27; Davila 2000: 58. 

214 Nitzan 1994b: 175-76; Frennesson 1999: 82-83. 

215 There is partial overlap with 4QBer? fragment 12, enabling the restoration of a few words. 
The last line preserves the words Doha wl (“holiest of the holy ones”), which 
Nitzan restores in 4QBer? 3, 1. The expression D"WT1p WTIP appears in 4OBerb 2 5, 7. 

216 Nitzan 1998: 52 and DsssE 649 read D’NNA in this line as though it were a construct 
(“in the perfection of their works" (Nitzan, p. 52). 

217 Nitzan 1994b: 173; 1998: 52. 
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as in the Sabbath Songs, tnn is used to describe angels as well as humans.218 
The word wnn (“integrity”) refers in the oT to unblemished sacrificial offer- 
ings, to God's character and to blameless humans.29 It does not appear to refer 
to angels in any text, either in the oT or the pss.22? If this line does refer to 
humans, and the previous and subsequent lines refer to angels in “the tem- 
ples of your (God's) kingdom" (n3m27]n Zoo), it seems clear again that the 
human community is worshipping together with the angels before God in the 
heavenly temple. 


4QBer (40289) 
Fragment 1 of 4QBer@ appears to reflect similar ideas. Again the text is badly 
damaged and certainty is impossible. Nitzan restores a reference to “the priest 
appointed at the head of the Many" (màn homo TP[DA] 7797) in line 4, and 
a reference to “the holy [angels] within all [their congregation]" (wnpn][ »x>n 
ony] 212 13) in line 5.22! In line 6 these are said “to give thanks in his (God's) 
presence" (17159 mi[t1751). The “priest appointed at the head of the Many" is 
clearly a significant member of the community.222 He gives thanks to God with 


218 Nitzan 1998: 53 refers to Ps 101:6; 1 Kings 9:4; Prov 10:9; 20:7; 1QS VIII 10, 18, 21; IX 6, 8, 9 CD 
VII 5 as texts where D'NN refers to humans, and 404031122; 40404 2 3; 40405 13 6 where 
she considers it refers to angels. 

219 Gen 6:9 (Noah);17:1; Deut 18:13; 32:4 (referring to God); Josh 24:14; Judg 9:16, 19; 2 Sam 22:24, 
26, 31 (referring to God); Ezek 28:15 (the king of Tyre— Fletcher-Louis 2002: 258-59 argues 
that its appearance here for the “Urmensch...suggests that it would fittingly describe 
humanity in its heavenly mode.”); Ps 15:2; 18:24 (MT), 26 (MT), 31 (MT, God); 37:18; 84:12 
(MT); 101:6; 119:1, 80; Job 12:4; 36:4; Prov 2:21; 11:5, 20; 28:10, 18. 

220 Davila 2000: 121-22; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 258, 315; Bockmuehl 1990: 158-60. This word does 
seem to be restricted to humans and, in particular, the community members at Qumran. 
See CD I 21; I1 15; VII 5; XX 2, 5, 7; 1QH? IX 38; 10M VII 5; XIV 7;1QS 18; 11 2; III 3, 9; IV 22; 
VIII 1, 9, 10, 18, 20, 21; IX 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 19; 1QSa 1 28; 1QSb 1 2; v 22; 4Q223-224 2 1 53; 2 II 13; 
40255 2 5; 40256 XVIII 2; 4Q257 III 5, 13; 4Q258 VI 5, 11; VII 3, 6, 7, 8, 9; VIII 3, 4Q259 II 
10, 18; III 1; III 18; 4Q266 2 I 4, 24; 2 II 16; 3 III 6; 5 1 19; 4Q268 1 6; 4Q403 11 22; 4Q404 2 3; 
40405 13 6; 4Q415 21 +111 3; 4Q418 43-45 I 9; 172 4; 4Q445 4 3; 40448 19; 4Q491 8-10 I 5; 
4Q510 1 9; 4Q51 10 8; 63 111 3; 40525 5 u, 40528 1 4; 11312 3; 1Q5 XVIII 1, 18; XXII 8; XXVII 3; 
uQTemple Lx 21. The form DN is applied to Jacob (Gen 25:27), to Job by God (Job 1:1, 8; 2:3) 
and by Job himself (Job 9:20, 21, 22). It describes a blameless person in Job 8:20; Prov 29:10. 

221 Nitzan 1998: 68-70 restores "585 (“angels”) from 40289 3 2. 

222 The expression appears in CD XIV 6-7; 4Q266 11:1, 8; 40267 9 v 10-11, and 40270 7 116. The 
“many” seems to have been a term used for full members of the community, see 1QS v1 1, 7, 
8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 25; VII 3, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25. 1QS VI 14 refers to the 
man appointed at the head of the many (D197 WRNI "P2970 WRN), whom Leaney 1966: 
196 identifies with the priest at the head of the many, and 1QS v1 12 to the inspector of the 
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the holy angels, and also animate and inanimate creation.??? Nitzan suggests 
that “the blessings... are to be recited by the priests and responded to by those 
who enter the covenant.”224 Both of these classes of people are probably mem- 
bers of the community, worshipping with the angels. 

To conclude, 4QBerakhot is further evidence of the worship by humans and 
angels together, not in a heavenly sanctuary separate from and above the earth, 
but on earth and in heaven simultaneously. The evidence is, however, tentative 
because of the fragmentary nature of the manuscripts. 


4QDaily Prayers (4Q503) 

This liturgical text contains morning and evening prayers for each day over 
the course of amonth.225 Numerous fragments make reconstruction difficult.226 
Here is evidence for the joint participation of human and angelic beings in 
the praise of God, apparently on earth since there is again no suggestion of a 
heavenly ascent. 

The Hasmonean hand indicates a date around the first quarter of the first 
century BCE,??” indicating that this is one of the “earliest recorded liturgies for 


many (9217 bY pan). The priest at the head of the many is distinguished from the 
inspector in CD XIv 6-10. 

223 Alexander 2006: 62. 

224  Nitzan 1995: 492. Priest 1962: 56 notes how the priests take complete charge of the cove- 
nant renewal ceremony of 1QS 1 18-111 12. For connections with 4QBerakot see Milik 1972: 
136; Nitzan 19942: 45; 1995: 490 and passim. 

225 The month is unspecified. Falk 1998: 21 suggests that allusions to Passover and Unleavened 
Bread in his reconstructed column v11 indicate the first month of the year, the month also 
proposed by Baillet 1982: 105-6. Chazon 1992-93: 17-18 identifies Sabbath prayers on the 
fourth, eleventh, eighteenth and twenty-fifth days of the month. With a 364-day calen- 
dar the Sabbath would fall on these days in the first, fourth and seventh months of the 
year. Chazon 1999: 259 suggests that the liturgy is for either Nisan or Tishrei, and in 2000: 
219-20 she argues for Nisan on the basis of the reference to “our deliverance” (13179, 
see frag 1-6 111 8 in DJD VII: 106, and col v11 8 in Falk 1998: 33-34) on the fifteenth of the 
month, suggesting a reference to Pesach. Abegg 1999: 399 suggests either the first or the 
seventh month, since Pesach and Sukkot respectively are celebrated in these months and, 
after a comparison with 4Q317, argues for the seventh month. 

226 Falk 1998: 21 refers to two hundred and twenty-five fragments, with the largest containing 
only about twenty-four words. He suggests that a fresh reconstruction is required (p. 29), 
but makes no attempt, apart from column vr! (pp. 33-35). In what follows I refer to the 
fragment and line numbers in DSSSE 999-1007. 

227  Baillet 1982: 105; Baumgarten 1987: 399; Falk 1998: 21. 
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fixed prayer times.”228 While its presence at Qumran indicates that it formed 
part of the resources of the community, there is some debate as to whether it 
originated there.29 If not, then the text is evidence that the notion of partici- 
pation in the worship of angels was known elsewhere than at Qumran.?30 

Fragment 4, lines 7-11 contain the liturgy for evening prayer for the sixth 
day of the month. It begins with a rubric for a congregation (1210, “they shall 
bless”; 1191, “they shall answer”; x), “they shall say"). The congregation 
responds in the first person plural, with words like |... omg DY 118 (either, 
“we with the holy ones” or “we are his holy people”).23! An abrupt transition 
closes each blessing, with the community addressed as Israel in the second 
person singular Dm: nafy m^5]v (“peace be upon you, Israel"). Apparently, 
after the opening rubric the community recited the prayers in the first person 
and a priest or a group of priests said the concluding blessing.232 


228  Chazon 1994: 281. On p. 283 Chazon notes that this liturgy provides “our earliest solid 
evidence for the daily recitation of praise in unison with heavenly beings and its liturgical 
connection with praise for the daily renewal of the heavenly lights." It predates any other 
Jewish prayer book by approximately 1,000 years (p. 277). 

229  Chazon (ibid.: 281-82) and Davila 2000: 211 suggest composition outside the community, 
since they find no evidence of the features normally associated with texts thought to have 
been composed by the community. Falk 1998: 22-29 finds that it shares certain structural 
and stylistic features, as well as a common vocabulary, with other texts that appear to be 
products of the community, and “stands in sharp contrast with other liturgical prayers 
found at Qumran that are probably not of Yahad origin" (p. 28). He cautiously suggests 
that it should be viewed as a community composition. Nitzan 1994c: 56 notes similarities 
but also significant differences between the Qumran practices presupposed in this liturgy 
and the practices of “mainstream Judaism,” who recited the same blessings every day. 

230 InıEn. 6110-12 the reference to “all flesh" seems to indicate that humans and angels will 
bless God together (in the eschaton). Since the Similitudes of Enoch were not found at 
Qumran, this indicates that joint human and angelic praise is a phenomenon wider than 
the Qumran community. Weinfeld 1983: 429 claims that the notion “that men join the 
angels in their praise is first made explicit in the writings of the Qumran sect” (empha- 
sis original), and Instone-Brewer 2004: 59, 96 notes that 4Q503 evidences similarities to 
prayers known only from later synagogue liturgies. 

231 For the former rendering see DSSSE 999, and for the latter see Baillet 1982: 106-7 and 
Davila 2000: 213. The latter reading assumes that the suffix on WT1P is a third person pro- 
nominal suffix rather than the remnant of a masculine plural suffix. The photographs in 
DJD VII, Plate 35 are inconclusive. Fragment u, line 3 has WT) DY VN! (“we, his holy 
people”) as the subject of the participle tin (“are exulting”). Alexander 2006: 65 
refers to “angelic priests and their liturgy in the heavenly temple,” and finds a hierarchy 
made up of these angelic priests, the luminaries (sun, moon and stars) and the earthly 
community, all of whom worship God together. 

232 Falk 1998: 54-55. 
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As the liturgy progresses, another designation appears. Fragments 7-9, 
IV 3-4 refer to "Or "3[ ui (“we, the sons of your covenant"), who bless 
the name of God 71x] Zo 912 ny (“with all the companies of light").233 And 
Fragments 13-16 contain three references to the holy of holies: line 8 reads 
[... olana ev [p WTP ...] (“the holy of holies in the heights”); line 10 reads 
[...mvmp v|mpa3 Tani (“and glory in the holy of holies”); and line n refers 
to Dwnp (v)mpa 135 n'y (“witnesses for us in the holy of holies”).23* The 
community envisages itself worshipping with angelic beings in the "holy of 
holies in the heights." But, while the holy of holies is “in the heights" (o’]n11n3), 
the community is on earth, envisaged as a temple, that is, “heaven on earth.” 
Rowland suggests with reference to 1QS x1 6-9, that “God has... extended the 
boundaries of heaven to include this haven of holiness.”235 The same phenom- 
enon appears in this text. 

Chazon refers to "striking parallels in content, language, form and function 
between 40503 and the statutory Blessing on the Luminaries"?36 and sug- 
gests that "prayers from Qumran evidence a continuous liturgical tradition 
and probably also some fixed public worship during the two centuries prior 
to the destruction of the Second Temple, and not just among the Qumran 
sectarians."237 


Songs of the Sage (4Q510-51) 
The Songs of the Sage are two copies of a set of liturgical compositions which, 
like the several other documents from Qumran, have some connection with 


233 This translation is from DsssE 998-99. Davila 2000: 214-15 renders "37 with “divisions 
of,” suggesting that it relates to “units of ‘light’ and ‘night,” and Abegg 1999: 400 calls them 
"flags" of light. Chazon 2003: 39 renders the expression "troops of light," suggesting that it 
"serves as an epithet for angels associated with the heavenly lights.” Baillet (DJD v11:108) 
has “les troupes de [lumière ...].” See HALOT 213 for the use of this word in BH, where it 
also has both the sense of "standard" and "division." 

234  Chazon 2000: 223; Davila 2000: 225. Davila renders the first two expressions with 
"[... holly ones on high" (line 8); “glory in holi[ness]" (line 10), eliminating a reference to 
the heavenly holy of holies. 

235 Rowland 1982: 118. 

236 For this text see b. Ber. ub. The connection between 40504 and this blessing is made by 
Chazon 1994: 278; 1999: 257, and Schiffman 1987: 37-39, 45, who suggests that these paral- 
lels are most probably evidence of “elements common to the varieties of Judaism known 
from Second Temple times" (p. 45). 

237  Chazon 1994: 284. See also Falk 1998: 56-57. 
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the maskil.2?® They are written in Herodian script and can be dated some- 
time late in the first century BCE.239 The reference to the government of the 
community in 4Qs5u 2 I 930 indicates that they were composed within the 
community,29 apparently as some sort of defence against evil spirits.?* 

Several places reflect the notion of communion with angels?^? 4Q5n 
2 1 7-10 suggests a relationship between the earthly and heavenly communi- 
ties, with the people “walking in the lot of God according to his glory, and serv- 
ing him in the lot of the people of his throne" (25 | mos] Sen) Tonnn» 
1803 ny 9112 imv»[1:]m22, lines 9-10), and in 4Q51 8 6-11 someone speaks of 
being both “among his (God's) holy ones" (Ww17p3) and “with his (God's) holy 
ones,” (r]vvrp ny) “giving thanks to God" (bN[5] o"m[n]). 

Less fragmented is 4Q5u 35 1-5, which suggests that God sets some apart 
for himself as an everlasting sanctuary. Lines 1-2a appear to be a heading for a 
song that ends with a vacat at the end of line 5. The song describes the founda- 
tion of a priesthood and its role in praising God. According to lines 2b-3 “God 
will select from those refined seven times and from the holy ones" ("pp1tna 
b mms [v] mvrrpa onyaw)43 and set them apart to be “an everlast- 
ing sanctuary" (01219 Gap) for God.244 There appear to be two groups here: 


238 The expression 72907 (“to/for/by the maskil”) could refer to composition by the maskil 
(Baillet 1982: 215), or composed for the maskil to sing (Alexander 1997: 319). Alexander sug- 
gests that "the voice of the Maskil" is heard in the songs, see also Lyons and Reimer 1998: 
27. The expression appears in 4Q5u 2 11, and is restored in 4Q5u 8:4. In 4Q510 1 4 the 
speaker announces YNWA 2290 INI (“and I, a maskil, declare. ..,” trans. DSSSE 1029). In 
Isa 38:9; Hab 3:1 a 5 in similar contexts indicates authorship. 

239 Nitzan 1994c: 236. The two scrolls are in very poor condition and their precise relationship 
may never be known. Nitzan suggests that they may be two copies of one work, remnants 
of two parallel works or two versions of the same work. They are from different hands and 
there is little overlap between them. 

240 Newsom 1990c: 184 suggests that these songs were composed “under the strong influence 
both of the Hodayot and the Sabbath Songs.” A close connection between these songs and 
the Sabbath Songs is the use of DÜN as a divine epithet in 4Q5u 2 1 6, 8, 10; 2 11 6; 18 II 
8, 10; 19 4; 30 6; 35 2, 3; 73 2, as frequently in the Sabbath Songs. 

241 Nitzan 1992: 53-63; 1994c: 227-72; Alexander 1997: 319-24; 1999: 344-48; Lyons and 
Reimer 1998: 16-32; Chazon 1999: 263; Frennesson 1999: 71-72; Eshel 2003: 69-88. 

242 Alexander 2006: 69. 

243 For sevenfold refinement see ıQH? vm 15-17. Nitzan 1994b: 165; Davila 1999: 479; 
Fletcher-Louis 2002: 163. 

244  DSSSE 1032-33 divides the line into two sentences, with "those purified seven times" the 
object of God's anger (DİN "S8, line 2) and “the holy ones” the subject of God's sanc- 
tifying activity. Their translation reads "Among the holy ones, God makes (some) holy for 
himself...” This is unsatisfactory given the strange notion of God's wrath being poured 
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those refined seven times and the holy ones.?*° Those refined seven times are 
clearly humans who have become members of the community?^9 The holy 
ones may be angels, although members of the community are referred to as 
“the holy ones of his people" (ay wer) in 4Q51 2 I 6 and distinguished from 
the “angels of his glorious luminaries” (13322. nrmsn [2]N52).2^? Thus, they 
could either be angels or other members of the community, distinguished 
from those refined seven times.?48 

The list of expressions describing what these purified holy ones become 
when God sanctifies them is more complex. We have noted line 3 where they 
will become "an everlasting sanctuary" (mw vpn»), that is, a “temple-like 
community.’249 The succeeding lines describe communion with angels and 
angelic identity. 

Line 4 starts a new sentence describing these sanctified members of the 
community with a list of epithets 17123 "5850 Gr INIL ip ny DIMI vm 
(“and they will be priests, his righteous people, his host and servants, his glori- 
ous angels”).259 A new sentence begins in line 5, with the verb 17152 ("they 
shall praise him"). This text apparently identifies the sanctified members of the 
community as God's glorious angels, although a variety of ways to avoid this 
identification have been proposed. 

Baillet translates the expression 17112 "5850 wnawn with “ministers of the 
angels of His glory" as though the plural absolute noun Dr was a con- 
struct. Thus, he reads the text as saying that the servants of God's glorious 


out on the purified ones. The editors also supply an additional object, “some” for God's 
sanctifying activity and ignore the | (“and”) prefixed to D’WITPNN. 

245 It seems clear that there are two groups here, given the repetition of the preposition 2 
(among, see Davila 1999: 479). See the similar construction in Deut 1519 where the people 
are to set apart (Hiph, WTP) the firstborn males from among their herd (T1533) and from 
among their flock (71123) for vn wn. 

246 Most scholars agree that those refined seven times are humans, see Baillet 1982: 237-38; 
Caquot 1988: 242; Davidson 1992: 283; Fletcher-Louis 1997c: 190. 

247 Bauckham 2003: 81, who also suggests that “holy ones" in 10M vi 6; xvi 1 designates 
humans. 

248 Davila 1999: 479 argues that they are angels. Newsom 199oc: 183 suggests that “it is not 
entirely clear" whether they are humans or angels. 

249  Dimant 1986: 188. Frennesson 1999: 74 posits equivalence to the DIN wipn of 
4QmidrEschat? 111 6. 

250 For this interpretation cf. Gieschen 1998: 174, “where the priests, at least some of them, are 
identified as angels.’ See also Fletcher-Louis 2002: 293-96. 
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angels praise God.25! This is clearly unsatisfactory.252 Another option is to 
see two groups in line 4. Davidson adopts this reading, with the first group 
the complement of 1/71 (“and they will be") and the second part the subject 
of 101297” (“and they will praise him"). The first group are 83X IPTY Dy OUND 
(“priests, the righteous people, his host") and the second group are Dr 
17129 On (“servants his glorious angels"). On Davidson's reading, this second 
group alone praise God.253 While this is a satisfactory reading of the Hebrew, 
the abrupt introduction of two groups, when the two groups in lines 2-3 were 
combined to form the temple-like community, is strange. Furthermore, neither 
of these options solves the problem of identifying the members of the com- 
munity as angels, since the word N3X in the first half of line 4 already has this 
connotation.?54 There seems to be a single group in view: community mem- 
bers described in angelomorphic or angelic terms.?55 

Some relegate the description to the eschaton, when some community 
members “would achieve apotheosis...to serve as priests in the heavenly 
temple alongside the angels.”256 This, too, is unsatisfactory, as there is no sug- 
gestion of any temple in this text apart from the temple-community. Nitzan 
is surely correct in suggesting that these songs are intended to ward off evil 
spirits in the present, “until the day of their punishment.”25” While the verbs 
are all imperfects, the eschatology is surely realised, with the community seen 
as “a bridgehead before God's kingdom finally arrived.”258 


251 Baillet 1982: 237 ("ministres des anges de Sa gloire"). Caquot 1988: 425 also adopts this 
reading “ceux qui servent Ses anges glorieux.” 

252  Frennesson 1999: 75 (note 22). 

253 Davidson 1992: 284. See also Davila 1999: 479; Sullivan 2004: 165-67. 

254 HALOT 995-96, S.V., N39, A 4-5, B; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 165-66. 

255  Frennesson 1999: 75 suggests that these are "likened to, and perhaps even identified with 
angels." He prefers the former, treating the expression as a metaphor, since he does not 
find transformation into an angel elsewhere at Qumran. However, there seems no com- 
pelling reason to read this epithet differently from the other epithets in the line. 

256  Davila 1999: 479. Davidson 1992: 283-85 also adopts this reading, claiming that 
"[n]owhere else in the corpus is there found an expectation that the sectaries will live 
in heaven, let alone become angels" (p. 284). Such rigid separation of earth and heaven 
cannot stand, given that the text has already described the community as a temple. See 
Fletcher-Louis 2002: 165. 

257 Nitzan 1994c: 252. See also p. 237. 

258  Hetcher-Louis 2002:175. If this is a valid reading, it reflects similar ideas to 4QmidrEschat’, 
where the temple of Adam is an interim step prior to the establishment of the eschato- 
logical temple. 
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The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
Having discussed several texts where members of the community express the 
idea that in their worship in the Judean desert they are also somehow wor- 
shipping with the angels in heaven, I now turn to the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice.?°° These Sabbath Songs perhaps present the most developed under- 
standing of the idea of human participation in angelic worship.*®° They also 
contain detailed descriptions of the heavenly temple.?®! 

The Sabbath Songs were evidently important for the Qumran community, 
since no less than ten copies were found, eight in Cave 4, one in Cave u and 
one at Masada.?6? They were apparently produced over a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, from around 75 BCE.263 While the evidence is debated, 
Newsom considers that they were probably composed prior to 100 BCE, out- 
side the Qumran community.” There are thirteen songs, one for each of the 


259 For the designation Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice see Strugnell 1960: 318. Strugnell pub- 
lished two scrolls, which he named Serek Siröt ‘Olat Ha$$abbat (Rule for the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice). 

260 Barnard 2012: 51. 

261 Collins 2007a: 299. 

262  Morray-Jones 1998: 410-11; Frennesson 1999: 94. Newsom 1985: 74; 1990c: 182. 

263  Newsom 1985: 86, 126, 147—48, 168, 186—87, 249—50, 258—59, 355, 359, 363; Alexander 2006: 
13-14. The copies found in Cave 11 and at Masada are in late Herodian script, and dated 
around 50 CE (DJD XI: 239), while those found in Cave 4 are in a Hasmonean script, and 
all predate the turn of the era. 4Q406 12 and perhaps fragment 3 2 has the word D'ÙN in 
Palaeo-Hebrew characters. Alexander notes (pp. 1415) little evidence of reworking in the 
different manuscripts, indicating perhaps that it was a liturgical document, "the text of an 
important ritual performed by the community, [and] approached in a conservative spirit, 
the performance being deemed effective only if repeated exactly as transmitted" (p. 15). 

264 Newsom 1985: 1-4 adopted the “working hypothesis" that they were a product of the 
Qumran community. Later she changed her stance suggesting that their origin should 
be sought outside the Qumran community “in the priestly scribal circles that produced 
such works as Jubilees or Aramaic Levi” (2000b: 887). This revision arose because of the 
presence of the copy at Masada, the frequent use of 0°58 for God, a rare phenomenon 
at Qumran other than in quotations from the Bible, and the relationship between the 
Sabbath Songs and other documents considered to be community compositions (1990c: 
179-85). More recently still Newsom (2010: 1246) suggests that “on balance [the inter- 
nal evidence] probably points towards a Qumran origin.” Those who see these songs as 
a community composition include Strugnell 1960: 318; Yadin 1965: 106; Davidson 1992: 
235; Maier 1992: 559-60; Collins 1997a: 141-43; Falk 1998: 126-30; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 
394. Nickelsburg 2005: 153 finds community terminology lacking and is uncertain, as is 
Barnard 2012: 50-51. Alexander 2006: 23-24 believes that the language of the fifth song 
is “strongly reminiscent of other passages in the Scrolls,’ providing evidence that it 
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thirteen Sabbaths of one quarter of the year,?6° ostensibly sung by angels in the 
heavenly temple.266 


The Structure and Purpose of the Sabbath Songs 

After a superscription, each song begins with a call to praise (1957), followed 
by an epithet for God, and then a substantive addressing those who are called 
to praise God. For example, 40403 1 I 30-31 begins the song for the seventh 
Sabbath with the words nyt *oN 5133 ean emn mar 1957 ("praise the God 
of the heights you exalted ones among all the gods of knowledge"). It appears 
that a member of the community (on earth) calls upon heavenly beings to 
praise God (in heaven). The remainder of each song describes different aspects 
of this worship.?67 It seems clear that the songs imply that the community 
considered itself to be participating in the liturgy of heaven.?68 


was either composed by the Qumran sect or is “at least a sectarian reworking of a non- 
sectarian text." 

265  Newsom 1985: 5, 19, 2000b: 888 considers that they were used in the first quarter only, sug- 
gesting that since no other extant scrolls containing any such similar liturgies have been 
found, it is unlikely that there were other liturgies for the remainder of the year. This does 
not necessarily follow. Strugnell 1960: 320, who did not have the benefit of the entire cor- 
pus, proposed that one such song would have been composed "for every Sabbath of the 
year according to the Essene calendar" Maier 1992: 5344-45 (and passim) finding nothing 
that points to the first quarter only, considers they were intended for each quarterly cycle 
throughout the year, as do Nitzan 1994c: 284; Collins 1997a: 136-37; Falk 1998: 136-37 and 
Alexander 2006: 51. 

266 Davidson 1992: 236, 339-42; Alexander 2006: 13. 

267 Schwemer 1991: 60-62 considers that the Sabbath Songs have their roots in such texts as 
Ps 103:19-22 and Dan 3:52-58 (Lxx). On the other hand Fletcher-Louis 2002: 261 finds no 
precedent elsewhere for the (human) “maskil who conducts the Sabbath Songs... [com- 
manding] the imagined heavenly beings to worship." He outlines the differences between 
what is found in the oT and what is found in the Sabbath Songs on pp. 261-62, noting that 
when texts such as Ps 66:1-3; 96:1-2, 7-9; 103:20—22; 148; 150:6 and the Lxx additions to 





Daniel call upon heavenly beings, and indeed the entire creation, to praise God, they do 
so with much less detail than is encountered in the Sabbath Songs, and also in the con- 
text of human praise. He suggests a "development" in the Sabbath Songs from the biblical 
material, but not a one-to-one correspondence. 

268 Newsom 1985: 59-63; 1987: 11. In 1987: 13 Newsom suggests that “this fascination with 
the angelic priesthood can probably be judged to be an expression of a disenfran- 
chised priestly community's attempt to clarify its own identity,” an opinion shared by 
Nickelsburg 2005: 153 and Puech 1987: 605. Strugnell 1960: 320 suggested that the Sabbath 
Songs were composed either to accompany the sacrifices “schismatically performed" by 
the Qumran sect, or else as songs “by which these sacrifices were spiritually replaced.” 
However, the evidence for animal sacrifice at Qumran is mixed. Maier 1992: 552-53 
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Newsom discerns a pyramid structure, with the seventh song (the most litur- 
gically detailed) at the apex, and other scholars have followed this suggestion.?6° 
She also notes progression from the outer courts of the heavenly sanctuary 
to the inner sanctum in the ninth to the thirteenth songs, suggesting that it 
reflects a tour of the heavenly temple, modelled on Ezek 40-48.270 Newsom 
concludes: 


During the course of this thirteen week cycle, the community which 
recites the compositions is led through a lengthy preparation. The mys- 
teries of the angelic priesthood are recounted, a hypnotic celebration 
of the sabbatical number seven produces an anticipatory climax at the 
center of the work, and the community is then gradually led through the 
spiritually animate heavenly temple until the worshippers experience 
the holiness of the merkabah and of the Sabbath sacrifice as it is con- 
ducted by the high priests of the angels.?”! 


While these songs do resemble a heavenly ascent, there is some debate as to 


precisely what is being described. Newsom proposes a "virtual tour" of the 


heavenly sanctuary??? so as to "create and manipulate the virtual experience 


269 


270 
271 


272 


proposes that the Sabbath Songs were offered as substitutes for the real Sabbath offerings 
performed in the Jerusalem temple, and "in a certain sense also staging and participating 
in the performance of the corresponding ritual in the heavenly sanctuary" Chazon 1999: 
260 proposes several options: “a substitute for the earthly sacrifice; liturgical accompani- 
ment to the angelic offering; communion with the angels; and experiencing the Heavenly 
Temple." See also the brief discussion in Barnard 2012: 52-53, and Wardle 2010: 155 who 
concludes, “if the God of Israel could be worshipped in the desert in the same manner 
in which he was acclaimed in heaven, what was the need for travelling to the polluted 
temple in Jerusalem." 

Newsom 1985: 13-17; Maier 1992: 546; Falk 1998: 133; Frennesson 1999: 96; Davila 2000: 84. 
Baumgarten 1988: 206—7 suggests that Newsom pays too little attention to the progression 
towards a climax in the ninth to the thirteenth songs. Morray-Jones 1998: 417-19 finds 
that the seventh song is a “preliminary crescendo,” and that the real climax comes in the 
twelfth song with a vision of the Merkabah, as does Barnard 2012: 52. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 
382-88 argues that the climax comes in the thirteenth song, with the vision of God 
enthroned in the holy of holies. A climax in the God's presence seems more likely than 
earlier in the liturgy. 

Newsom 1985: 14, 52-57. 

Ibid.: 19; Frennesson 1999: 100; Nitzan 2000: 139-45 express similar ideas with respect to 
both 4QBerakhot and the Sabbath Songs. 

Newsom 1990a: 115. Davila 1999: 480 suggests that "there is no indication that any human 
being has ascended or is expected to ascend to heaven to view these marvels,” but goes 
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of being present in the heavenly temple and in the presence of the angelic 
priests who serve there.”273 Since the Qumran priests had withdrawn from the 
Jerusalem temple, this would give them the experience of serving in the true 
temple above.?” Along the same lines, Strugnell suggests that the worship takes 
place on earth and that “the presence of the angels is in a sense invoked.”275 He 
further suggests that these songs are “a composition... in which the Heavenly 
Temple is portrayed on the model of the earthly one and in some way its ser- 
vice is considered a pattern of what is being done below.’2’6 Fletcher-Louis 
refers to the heavenly ascent “form,” with a progression into the inner sanctum 
of the heavenly holy of holies, not of “an individual... [but a] corporate ritual- 
ized ascent... [with] some genetic relationship to the heavenly ascents of the 
apocalypses and early Merkabah Mysticism"?" And Morray-Jones contends 
that since worship in the earthly temple is in effect also worship in heaven, 
the human worshippers (on earth) join with “the angelic hierarchy in its wor- 
ship before the throne.77? And along similar lines Nitzan concludes that 
“a congregation composed of the members of the sect and the angels .. . joining 
together ...in one song of praise, which in the other scrolls is no more than an 
abstract idea, is here embodied in a concrete-liturgical act.”279 In what follows 
I discuss salient points in the songs for the first two and the sixth Sabbath, 
followed by some aspects of the descriptions of the heavenly temple in the 
other songs. 


on to agree with Newsom in positing “some such virtual experience or ascent by wishful 
thinking.” See also Strugnell 1960: 335-36; Wolfson 1994: 196-99, and Himmelfarb 1993: 49, 
“[t]he recitation of the Sabbath Songs with their description of the liturgy in the heavenly 
temple was intended to create a feeling of participation in the service on high.” 

273 Newsom 1990a: 115, see also Barnard 2012: 53. 

274 Newsom 1990a; 1985: 72; Davila 1999: 480; Collins 1997a: 140. 

275  Strugnell 1960: 320. 

276  Ibid.: 320. See also Davila 2000: 91 (note 12), who refers to the ancient concept that “the 
earthly sanctuary is a shadow of the archetypal heavenly sanctuary.” 

277  Fletcher-Louis 2002: 387. 

278  Morray-Jones 1998: 420. In Jub. 227-22 the angels and Israel keep the Sabbath together, 
something Schwemer 1991: 53 considers “takes place in heaven and on earth,’ although for 
Schwemer, this takes place on earth (for the community) and in heaven (for the angels) 
simultaneously. 

279 Nitzan 1994c: 292-93. 
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The First and Second Songs 
The first song (4Q400 11 2) calls on the “the gods of all the holiest of the holy 
ones” (DWITP WIT 212 nis, line 2),289 to praise God,??! since they, “the holi- 
est of the holy ones” (Gë sg, line 3), “have become priests for him (God)” 
(30125 15 vam, line 3),282 “ministers of the presence in his glorious inner sanc- 
tum" (17123 0373 015 ^nvn, line 4), “in the congregation of all the gods of 
[knowledge]" (nl x 9139 n'ya, lines 4-5). The song concludes with the 
claim that they have become “gods, priests of exalted heights" (nma mom 
mnn, line 20).283 These tolerate no impurity, they make atonement (125271, 
line 16) for the depraved who repent, and they teach (nwn, line 17). These are 
apparently the angelic priesthood worshipping God in the heavenly temple,28* 


280 Newsom 1985: 93 renders “MÙR with “god-like ones.” Davila 2000: 99 renders the word 
with “divinities.” Fletcher-Louis 2002: 280 transliterates with “elohim The translation 
“gods” is from DSSSE 807. 

281 Newsom 1985: 89, followed by DsssE 807 inserts the word ~~ vg (“to the God of...”) 
in a lacuna at the start of line 2, following 195n (“praise”) at the end of line 1. On p. 97 
Newsom notes that “since D'ÙN is such an unusual term for the angels, I have tried to 
translate in ways that underscore its aura of divinity.” 

282 The” suffix on 17125 is apparently a plural construct ending, and both Dsss£ 808 and 
Newsom (ibid.: 89) restore 201p (“inner sanctum") at the start of line 4. In DJD 11 Newsom 
omits this reconstruction (p. 178). 

283 The translation “priests of exalted heights” is from Davila 2000: 98-99. DSSSE 808-9 
translates DÒN with “divinities.” Only a 9 survives from the preceding word, which 
Newsom 1985: 89 reconstructs as nn, and translates either as “God of the angels” or 
“godlike angels” (which she prefers, p. 106) in apposition to the expression "MIN "171 
DM. Newsom renders the latter expression “priests of the lofty heavens,” referring to 
Ps 148:1; Job 16:19. 

284 Newsom 1985: 95-109; Davila 2000: 97; Alexander 2006: 15-17. While Strugnell did not 
cover the first song, he also referred to this idea (Strugnell 1960: 320, 335). Davila notes 
the expression D°W17) most often refers to angels in the Hebrew Bible, and in the litera- 
ture of Second Temple Judaism (Deut 33:3; Ps 89:6, 8; Job 5:1; 15:5; Zech 14:5; 1QApGen 11 
1; 1QDM rv 1; 1Q$ x1 7-8; 1QSb 1 5; 1QM 1 16; X 11-12; XII 1, 4, 7; XV 14; 1QH? XI 21-22; XVIII 
35; 4Q181 1 II 4; 4Q510 1 2; nQMelch 11 9. See also Dan 4:17 (MT v. 15, Aramaic, PWT); 
1 En. 1:9; 14:23; T. Job 33:2; Jub. 31:14; Pss. Sol. 17:49 (Greek, &ytot). See Brekelmans 1965: 
304-29; Collins 1993: 312-18. On the other hand, Fletcher-Louis 2002: 252-394 argues that 
these descriptions apply to members of the Qumran community, or an inner core of these 
members who have taken on an angelic or angelomorphic identity. Charlesworth 1980: 135 
and Davila 2000: 97 note that D’WYTP can refer to humans, and this seems to be the case 
Ps 34:10. The Greek equivalent refers to humans in Tob 8:15; Acts 913; Rom 8:27; 1 Tim 5:10; 
Heb 6:10, and seems to be Paul's favourite expression for the people of God. Collins 1993: 
316 claims that there is “no undisputed case in... [the Qumran] literature... where the 
expression ‘holy ones’ in itself refers to human beings" However, in 1QM v1 6; xv1 1; 4Q5n 
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and the community that performed this liturgy understood itself as worship- 
ping with these angels, albeit from their location in the Judean desert. 

In the second song, lines 6-8 of 4Q400 2 refer to “us,’285 “and our priest- 
hood" (152132131), “and our holiness” (um lo) and the “offering of our tongue 
of dust” Dem pw nimn).236 Here the human community is compared nega- 
tively with the exalted angelic priesthood.287 Only here in the Sabbath Songs 
does the speaker speak in the first person, and what he says appears to show 
the “inadequacy of all human cult, all human praise.”288 Humans are simply 
not good enough to join in angelic heavenly worship.?8° However, in Newsom's 
view the ideal realm of the heavenly cult is made present to the human 
worshippers, and “a common experience is generated through the power of 
the language of the songs to invoke and make present the worship of the heav- 
enly temple.”299 


21 6 references to the “holy ones of his people” seem to refer to humans. On this see 
Bauckham 2003: 81. Thus Davila 2000: 100 proposes that that in the Sabbath Songs, “the 
main reference seems to be to angels, although the inclusion of the proleptically glori- 
fied human worshippers may be implied as well.” See also Davidson 1992: 236 and his 
Appendix D (pp. 339-42), and Barnard 2012: 53 (note 114). Schäfer 2009: 144 finds almost 
no references to humans in the Sabbath Songs. 

285 The expression D[3] awnni n in line 6 is usually translated “how shall we be regarded 
among them, with Awnni construed as a first person plural Hithpael imperfect 
(Newsom 1985: 111; 1998: 188; Davila 2000: 108; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 306). DSSSE 811 reads 
avnm as a third person masculine singular Niphal perfect and translates "how will it be 
regarded,” referring to the priesthood of the human community (which appears explicitly 
in the following clause). 

286 These translations are from Newsom 1998: 188. 

287  Newsom1985:115-16; 1998: 190-91; Davidson 1992: 237, 245; Nitzan 1994c: 291-92, 343; 2000: 
144; Stuckenbruck 1995: 158-59, 248; Davila 2000309; Gabel 2006: 63; Alexander 2006: 
20—46. 

288 Newsom 19902: 117. 

289 Calaway 2013: 169 (note 92) finds here “a distancing within identification of divine and 
human communities as they are joined together”. 

290 Newsom 1990a: 117. In 1985: 17 Newsom refers to “ecstatic experiences,’ and on p. 65 she 
considers that through the “descriptions of heavenly worship ... the earthly community 
evokes that sense of being present in the heavenly temple.” Nitzan 1994b: 182-83 consid- 
ers that “human beings do not participate in the choirs of the angelic hosts, nor ascend 
to the heavenly sanctuaries to be close to the angelic choirs . .. Nevertheless... [the Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice] may have been considered as a medium for creating an experi- 
ence of mystic communion between the earthly and the heavenly worshippers, each one 
of which kept the Sabbath law in their respective dwellings, but with a single, united 
faith.” Alexander 2006: 20 suggests that the human praise takes place on earth, “effecting 
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Fletcher-Louis compares 4Q5u 35 where the language of human exaltation 
exists alongside the self-deprecating language of 4Q51 30 4-6, noting that 
these two understandings co-exist “because what man is by nature is one thing 
and what he may become by the power of God is quite another.”2"! This text in 
the Sabbath Songs is not, therefore, so much a description of the angelic priest- 
hood and a comparison with the human community, but rather, “an antipho- 
nal response of the human to the angelic praise,”292 concluding with a call to 
the community to join in the angelic praise. 

Rather than describing (true) worship in heaven above corresponding to 
(inadequate) worship in the earth below, the two are the same, and the text 
envisages the human community worshipping as part of the angelic priest- 
hood in a genuine Engelgemeinschaft.??? The questions in lines 5-7 anticipate 
the exaltation of the human community. They ask (rhetorically) how their 
worship could compare with that of angels, and then encourage one another 
to worship along with the angelic worship (line 8), as in line 1.294 


The Sixth Song 
The third to the fifth songs are poorly preserved, especially the third and 
fourth songs, of which very little survives.299 In contrast, the sixth song 
may be the best preserved of all, with around seventy-five percent intact.296 


on earth the sort of liturgy performed by the angels in heaven, and in communion with 
them. 

291  Fletcher-Louis 2002: 307. 

292 lbid.:308. 

293 Ibid.: 308. Compare Gabel 2006: 68, “Die ShirShabb sprechen also nicht davon, dass die 
irdische Gemeinschaft am himmlischen Gottesdienst der Engel teilhat oder dass sie 
ihren irdischen Gottesdienst mit dem himmlischen vereint. Vielmehr besteht folgende 
doppelte Korrespondenz zwischen himmlischen und irdischen Priestern: Die irdische 
Priesterschaft blickt am Tage der Priesterinvestitur zur himmlischen Priesterschaft 
und deren Investitur durch Gott auf, und im Bewusstsein der Unvollkommenheit allen 
irdisch-menschlichen Kults vergegenwârtigt sie sich den vollkommenen Gehorsam und 
den fehlerlosen Kultdienst der Engel-Priester.” Stuckenbruck 1995: 159-60 notes that the 
cohortative NANNI (“let us extol”) in line 8 indicates that “despite a sense of unworthi- 
ness, the worshippers are nevertheless able to participate in the heavenly cult.’ 

294 Wolfson 1994: 186 refers to "angelification, whereby a human “crosses the boundary of 
space and time and becomes part of the heavenly realm.” Later (p. 199), he suggests that 
4Q400 2 6-8 express “... the desire of the sectarians to join the angelic host above,” con- 
curring with Newsom’s notion of a “virtual experience of being present in the heavenly 
temple.” 

295 Alexander 2006: 22-25. 

296  Ibid.:25. 
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The song concerns seven “chief princes” (WN NWI, see e.g. 40403 1 I 1, 21, 23) 
who offer seven psalms of praise to God, and then deliver a series of seven bless- 
ings. These princes appear to be angelic beings, perhaps seven archangels,297 
although the designation “chief princes" seems odd.298 Since they perform 
priestly functions, offering praise to God and delivering blessings??? they 
should be seen as angelic priests, a designation that is explicit in the Eighth 
Song for what is apparently a second order of angelic priests.?00 

More relevant for my purposes is the identification of the recipients of 
the blessings. Newsom is inclined to the opinion that they are also angels, 
although surmises that they may also include the human community com- 
bined with the angels.??! On the other hand Fletcher-Louis thinks that they 
are humans alone.392 However, they do seem to combine both angelic and 
human characteristics.393 In several places they are referred to as DÒR (“gods,” 
“divine beings”),304 in the first blessing they are np]n»w ol (“eternal 


297 Newsom 1985: 34 suggests that this is “virtually certain.” See also Alexander 2006: 26 (“one 
of the highest orders on angel priests in the Qumran hierarchy of angels”). Davila 2000: 
120-21 has amassed considerable evidence for their angelic character, including refer- 
ences to seven angels in Tob 12:15; 1 En. 201-8 (The Ethopic text has six angels, and the 
Greek text seven, see Nickelsburg 2001: 294-96); T. Levi 8:2. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 316-19 
argues that they are exalted humans. 

298 DCH 5: 772-74 only lists the Sabbath Songs as instances where XW] has the sense of 
“angelic figures, including the high priest of the angels." HALOT 727-28 does not make this 
connection. 

299  Gaster 1976: 285-88 argues that the blessings are modelled on the Aaronic blessing of 
Num 6:24-27. Newsom 1985: 197 is sceptical of Gaster's reconstruction, finding the cor- 
respondences to be too general for any certainty. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 316-17 uses this as 
a plank of his argument that the chief princes are transformed humans, but there seems 
to be no reason why blessings delivered by priestly angels could not correspond in some 
way to the Aaronic blessing. 

300 Davila 2000: 132. See 4Q403 1 II 21, reconstructed from 40405 8-9 4-5 where they are 
referred to as | M11J112 "NWI "WN. See the discussion in Newsom 1985: 34-35. 

301 Newsom 1985: 196. 

302  Fletcher-Louis 2002: 314-16. 

303 Alexander 2006: 27—28. 

304 Newsom 1985: 188 inserts this word at the end of 4Q403 11 14 (Fletcher-Louis 2002: 318, 
note 26 finds this conjectural, although Davila 2000: 18 adopts this reading, as does 
DSSSE 816). It is partially reconstructed in line 18 in the phrase Där "ops 212 (“all 
the divine beings who draw near"), and it appears intact in the summary of the bless- 
ings in line 26 in the expression mos *7[1]9[8]9 (“... the God of the divine beings"). This 
last instance can be read in several different ways. Newsom 1985: 195 reads "the godlike 
heavenly beings;" Davila 2000: 119 and Fletcher-Louis 2002: 313 read “the God of gods;” and 
Alexander 2006: 27 transliterates “‘Elohei Elim” and argues that these are “clearly angels." 
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knowing ones"305 or “those who have knowledge of eternal things”),396 and in 
the second blessing they are wnd “Nv (“eternally pure”).307 These expres- 
sions seem to most naturally refer to angels. On the other hand, the sixth bless- 
ing is addressed to 777 "van 913 (“those whose way is perfect”), a designation 
that seems more naturally to refer to humans.398 This song is further witness to 
humans and angels participating together in worship in the heavenly temple, 
whose boundaries also include worshippers on earth.3°9 


Other Relevant Material in the Sabbath Songs 
Several other expressions in the Sabbath Songs are relevant to the present 
study.310 


The Heavenly Tabernacle (wn) 
The Sabbath Songs describe the heavenly sanctuary with the word pwn in 
40403111 10.31 Newsom translates the complete Hebrew expression vr» jum 


Certainty as to whether God or angels are being addressed here is not possible. In his 
treatment of the first and second Sabbath Songs, Fletcher-Louis 2002: 280—309 argues that 
the DÙN are exalted humans, but this has not been generally accepted, see, e.g. the cri- 
tique in Alexander 2006: 45-47. Three reviews of Fletcher-Louis’s work critique this read- 
ing. Collins 2003: 74 considers that his “assessment of the prevalence of ‘angelomorphic 
humanity’ is maximalist” and questions the use of DÙN and DÒN to refer to humans 
(p. 77), although he does suggest that Fletcher-Louis has “raised new possibilities and 
opened up questions that invite a fresh look at the text [of the Sabbath songs]” (p. 79); 
Goff 2003a: 174 reaches similar conclusions, and Newsom 2003: 433 is “intrigued though 
largely not persuaded.” She does concede that Fletcher-Louis has “raised an important 
question that deserves further attention’ (p. 434), concluding that a closer look at angelo- 
morphism is deserved (p. 435). 

305 Translation from Davila 2000: 118. 

306 Newsom 1985: 193; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 313. For this description see 4Q286 7 1 6. 

307 Newsom 1985: 194; Davila 2000: 118; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 312. 

308  Davila 2000: 121-22; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 315; Alexander 2006: 27. This expression delin- 
eates members of the community in 10S 11 2; III 9-10; IV 22; VIII 10, 18; IX 5, 9; 1QM XIV 7; 
1QH? IX 37; CD I1 15-16. 

309 Alexander 2006: 27-28; Barnard 2012: 53. 

310 Possible references to Melchizedek appear in several fragments of the Sabbath Songs, 
although the name needs to be reconstructed in every case. While Melchizedek is impor- 
tant in Hebrews, his priesthood, and that of Jesus, is peripheral to this study. For this 
discussion see Mason 2008: 138-68. 

311 ]2UD also appears in 4Q405 20 II 21-22, line 7. See Newsom 1998: 345, 350; Sterling 2001: 
207 notes that apart from Hebrews and Rev 13:6; 15:5; 21:3, only here in the literature is the 
heavenly sanctuary referred to as a tabernacle. 
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727 102970 7122 ma “the uppermost exalted tabernacle, the glory of His king- 
dom, the inner shrine,” while Davila translates 01% win yawn “tabernacle of the 
exalted chief,” arguing that while there is no evidence elsewhere for multiple 
tabernacles in heaven,32 there is evidence of “an angelic or divinized human 
high priest serving in the heavenly tabernacle.”3!3 The syntax of the sentence 
is ambiguous. However the words are read, the text refers to a tabernacle 
as either the entire heavenly temple or as the debir of the heavenly temple. 
While the details are debated, Heb 8:1-2 also refers to the heavenly (and escha- 
tological) temple as Tüç oxnyvüç Ts äAfngc (“the true tent/tabernacle"). 


The Curtain 
A tantalising fragmentary reference to the heavenly sanctuary in 4Q402 2 
3-4 includes the expression...] 790 vata [...nn]pnm »vyn[2]. Davila trans- 
lates this with ^workmanship of colorful stuff [...] in the inner chamber of 
the king."?^ Newsom notes that the expression np? un is used for both the 
priestly garments and the hangings of the wilderness shrine.?!5 This workman- 
ship refers to the curtain in the heavenly temple. Further detail concerning the 
curtain concealing the debir in the heavenly temple appears in the tenth song, 
where the inner shrine is described as "the debir of his presence" (n5 V37, 
4Q405 15 11-16 4) and the veil is described as “the veil of the debir of the king" 


312 Davila 2000: 128. Alexander 2006: 53-54 finds the idea of multiple temples and sanctu- 
aries in heaven at the proposed date of composition of the Sabbath Songs "unusual." 
He suggests this expression might be symbolic, *a rhetorical device, which expresses 
the transcendent perfection of the celestial temple.” Barker 2008: 247 suggests it might 
mean “the fullness, the totality.” Newsom 1998: 285 suggests that if Davila’s translation is 
valid, the “exalted chief” refers either to God or to “a single superior angel.” The expres- 
sion MIT "7m ("chiefs of his debir”) appears in the following line. It would be strange for 
WM to have these two different senses in such close proximity, especially as Davila 2000: 
128 notes, the word usually has a personal reference. Thus, Davila's reading is more likely. 

313 Davila 2000: 129. See e.g. 3 En. 15B:1 and Num. Rab. 12:12. NRSV translates Heb 8:2 with 
reference to Jesus as “a minister in the [heavenly] sanctuary.’ I argue in chapter 8 (below) 
that the genitive expression rëm &ylwv Aettovpyd¢ should be rendered “a minister of the 
sanctuary.” 

314 Ibid.: u2. Davila equates the noun NPN with Op", see Jastrow 1989: 1497; HALOT 1290, 
1291, and Qimron 1986: 39-40, para. 200.26, who notes that in Qumran orthography 
a waw sometimes appears where the Tiberian tradition has gamets, pathach or seghol. 
Reymond 2014: 172 translates the expression “embroidered work.’ 

315 Newsom 1998: 225-26. The expression refers to the fabric of the tabernacle hangings and 
screen in Exod 26:36; 27:16; 36:37; 38:18, and for the high priest’s tunic in 28:39 and 39:29. 
In Philo the curtain and the priestly garments have the same cosmic significance. See my 
discussion in chapter 2 (above). 
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(Tran Wat nam, 4Q405 15 11-16 3)?!6 or the “veils of the wondrous debirim” 
(Ne VIT MN, 40405 15 11-16 5).317 The figures embroidered on either side 
of the veil sing their praises to God 29 

What remains of the ninth song refers to “the vestibules where the king 
enters" (720 "KAN ^nbN23, 4Q405 14-15 I 5) and “the vestibules of their 
entrances” (DMNI DIN, 4Q405 14-15 I 4). Newsom finds here an allusion to 
such texts as Ezek 44:3; 46:8 where the prince is permitted to enter the sanctuary 
forecourts, and suggests that the vestibules in line 5 are of the inner sanctuary 
where the King (God) enters, alluding to Ps 24:7, 9.39 If so, the heavenly temple 
in the Sabbath Songs is a bicameral structure like the wilderness tabernacle. 
Alexander agrees, drawing the analogy from Ezekiel’s temple in Ezek 40:7-8.320 
However, it is difficult to determine whether or not the Sabbath Songs envisage 
a bicameral structure. Fletcher-Louis points out that the engraving of animate 
figures in Ezekiel's temple vision is on the vestibule of “the inner sanctuary 
proper,” and proposes that this song is not about a two chambered structure, 
but about the Holy of Holies, where the King (God), rather than the prince of 
Ezek 44:3; 46:8, enters.321 

While Hebrews has little interest in the detail of the heavenly temple, two 
references to the veil or curtain (xatamétacya, 6:19; 10:20) and one reference 
to the curtain in the wilderness sanctuary (9:3), have led some to argue that 
Hebrews also envisages a bicameral heavenly temple, corresponding to the 
earthly tabernacle. 


The man 
The word man appears twice in Exod 25:9 (LXX napdöeıyua), in Exod 25:40 
(LXX rüreoç), quoted in Heb 8:5, and in 1 Chr 28:11, 12, 18, 19, referring to the 
plan or model provided to Moses and Solomon for use in the construction 


316 The Hebrew word r2712 used here is the word for the veil concealing the Holy of Holies 
in OT. See e.g. Exod 26:33-37; 36:35-38. In Exod 39:34; 40:21; Num 4:5 it is the JOAN 1223. 

317 Newsom 1998: 336 notes the plural in this last description, but make no attempt to explain 
it. Alexander 2006: 36 suggests that it may refer to the seven debirim. 

318 For rabbinic literature describing the veil as having figures on both sides see Baraytha b. 
Yoma 72b; y. Sheqalim 8.2; Rashi on Exod 26:1, 36. See Haran 1985: 161. 

319 Newsom 1985: 281; 1998: 333. 

320 Alexander 2006: 34-35. 

321  Hetcher-Louis 2002: 340. Koester 1989: 39 suggests that the tabernacle in the Sabbath 
Songs seems to be only the divine throne room and is not a two-part structure, as was the 
wilderness tabernacle. Alexander 2006: 35 suggests that while two chambers are envis- 
aged, this description might be of the inner shrine only. 
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of the wilderness tabernacle and the Jerusalem temple respectively.??? The 
same word also appears in several places in the Sabbath Songs, and in most, 
if not all, of these the sense is “structure,” rather than “pattern.”323 In 4Q405 
20 II 21-22 8, however, Newsom translates 01910 803 man with “the image 
of the chariot throne,”??4 proposing that the expression is an allusion to 1 
Chr 28:18 (ant 83535 mayına man, “the plan of the chariot, the golden cheru- 
bim”) and Exod 25:40.°2° It is conceivable that the Sabbath Songs could be read 
with man understood to refer to that plan or model; however, it is difficult to 
understand what this contributes to the understanding of the text. It is more 
likely that the reference is to a “structure,” rather than a “plan,” as in Exod 25 
and 1 Chr 28.226 Thus, the word appears to have quite a different sense than in 
these texts and in Exod 25:40 quoted in Heb 8:5.327 


322 The word also has other senses in the oT. In Deut 4:17, 18, 19; Josh 22:8; Ps 106:20; Isa 44:13; 
Ezek 8:3, 10; 10:8 it has the sense of "form, image, likeness, representation,' and in 
2 Kings 16:10; Ps 144.12 it refers to a “model.” 

323 4Q403 11 44; 4Q403 1 II 3//4Q404 6 5; 4Q403 1 11 16; 4Q405 20 II 21-22 8; 1Q17 VIII 3 and 
11Q17 IX 6. In 4Q403 1 11 16 the Hebrew expression is DİN min wx. Newsom 1998: 
282 translates this as “the chiefs of the divine structure.’ The word has the sense of “image” 
or “pattern” elsewhere at Qumran. See 10M x 14 (DTN MAN, “human image”); 40417 2 1 
17//4Q418 43-45 113 (D’WITP MIND) “according to the pattern of the holy ones”). For 
the sense "structure" see 40286 111 6 (NYT ran, “structure of knowledge”); 40287 2 2 
(ama nvi[an...], “majestic structures"). 

324 Ibid.: 347. Fletcher-Louis 2002: 345 suggests that this rendering could mislead someone 
into thinking it was a reference to an image “on” a throne, as in Ezek 1:26-28. Fletcher-Louis 
himself translates “the pattern/construction of the chariot throne,” while in his discus- 
sion he uses the term “the structure of the throne" (p. 347). Compare Strugnell 1960: 337, 
“the structure of the chariot throne;” Schwemer 1991: 108, “Das Urbild des Thronwagens;” 
Davila 2000: 151, “the structure of a throne chariot,’ and DsssE 833, “the image of the 
throne chariot.” 

325 Newsom 1998: 351. See also Rowland 1979: 143; Fletcher-Louis 2002: 345. 

326 The word rrian appears to also have this sense in 40287 2 2. 

327 Davila 2002: 3-5 suggests that the account of the tabernacle building in Exodus is reflected 
in some of the details of the heavenly sanctuary in the Sabbath Songs, and refers specifi- 
cally to nan in Exod 25:9, 40. Koester 1989: 39 is right when he claims that man is not 
used in the Sabbath Songs in the sense of "the heavenly pattern of the earthly sanctuary" 
Although HALOT 1686—87 gives the sense "construction, shape" at the beginning of the 
entry, the editors give no instances of this sense in the Hebrew Bible. See Jastrow 1989: 1645. 
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The Throne 

God’s throne appears four times in Hebrews as a metonym for God’s rule 
(4:16; 8:1; 12:2), or the rule of the exalted Son (1:8).328 God’s throne also appears 
several times in the Sabbath Songs. The seventh song ends with a detailed 
description of the heavenly sanctuary, concluding with a reference to “a plu- 
rality of animate merkabot which praise God.”329 This text depends to some 
extent on Ezek 1 and 10, with imagery that resurfaces in the eleventh and 
twelfth songs where the merkabah throne reappears. These chapters of Ezekiel 
seem not to have had any influence on the author of Hebrews.330 

References to the throne in the Sabbath Songs alternate between singular 
and plural 29) In 11017 v 8 (the ninth or tenth song)??? the expression "X02 
m'y (“eternal thrones”) appears.333 Alexander notes that in the present con- 
text it is “pluralized, because there is a divine throne on which the divine pres- 
ence manifests itself in each of the seven debirs.”43* Thus, the Sabbath Songs 
seem to refer to multiple thrones or seats. The eleventh song mentions a seat 
like his royal throne (am25»n 8022 av) along with references to the plural 
merkabot (4Q405 20 II 21-22 2-5). The priests stand and serve this seat, which 
may not be the divine throne, but a seat like it, suggesting the enthronement 
of some other figure.335 Davila refers to “this seated being, "336 suggesting that 
greater angels sit, while lesser angels stand. On the other hand, Fletcher-Louis 
wonders whether there might be “an empty throne.”33 Then, following Davila 
he proposes that while humans are entitled to sit in heaven, non-humans 


328 In Second Temple Judaism an exalted figure is sometimes seen as enthroned alongside 
God and invested with authority as God's chief agent. See Hurtado 1988: 53-59, 66. See 
Wis 9:4; 1 En. 45:3; 3 En. 10:1; Ezek. Trag. 68-89; Lad. Jac. 2:7; 4Q491c 1 4-6. In Zech 6:13 
there is a priest alongside the throne, a text echoed in Heb 81-2. 

329 Newsom 1987: 14. 

330  NA?? (pp. 863-65) only detects allusions to Ezekiel in Hebrews 10:22 (Ezek 36:25); 10:25 
(Ezek 7:4, LXX 7:7); 10:28 (Ezek 22:26); 11:7 (Ezek 14:14, 20); 1310 (Ezek 44:10-14); 13:20 
(Ezek 37:26). 

331 See 4Q405 20 I1 21-22 2 (singular), 4Q405 20 11 21-22 8 (singular), 4Q405 23 1 3 (plural, 
translated as a singular in Newsom 1998: 356-57; DSSSE 834—35 and Fletcher-Louis 2002 
351, but as a singular by Davila 2000: 154), uQ17 x 7 (plural) and 11Q17 vit 2 (singular). 

332 Newsom 1998: 335. 

333 Newsom 1985: 378 hesitatingly restores |9 N55 "N[02] (“wonderful throne") at 11017 1v 6. 
DSSSE 1214-15 restores ] ND ’8[7N] (“wonderful appearance"), as do Davila 2000: 137 
and García Martínez and Tigchelaar 1998: 275. 

334 Alexander 2006: 36-37. 

335  Davila 2000: 146. 

336  Ibid.:146. 

337 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 344. Bauckham 1999: 52 notes that God alone sits in heaven. 
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are not.?38 The twelfth song mentions the 72277 803 man (“the structure of 
the throne of the merkabah,” 40405 20 11 21-22 8), followed by the expression 
11135 Wn (“his glorious seat"). Near the end of this song there is another refer- 
ence to “his glorious royal throne(s)" (1m22n 32 NINDI, 40405 23 1 3).33? In 
Heb 82; 12:2 there is a single throne of God in heaven, with Jesus exalted to 
God's right hand on this throne.?^? This expression seems to be a metonym for 
his rule alongside God in fulfilment of Ps 110:1, and the author of Hebrews did 
not necessarily imagine an actual "throne" in heaven as in the Sabbath Songs. 


Sacrifice in Heaven 

In 4Q400 11 16 the heavenly priesthood is said to make atonement for those 
who repent, although no details are given as to what this involves. Some have 
argued that the references to sacrifices in the thirteenth song refer to sacri- 
fices in heaven (11Q17 IX 3-5, 40405 23 II 12-13 and perhaps 40405 94 1—2).341 
In 4Q405 23 11 12-33 the sacrificial language seems to be metaphorical. The 
word used is nmn (praise-offering),3*? and the same line refers to “tongues of 
knowledge" (nyt 105) which “bless the God of knowledge" (nyt 11285 1223). 

Aside from this, nar ("sacrifice") appears in 40405 94 2 and 11Q17 IX 4, and 
while it is devoid of any context in 40405, in 11Qı7 it is part of a list which 
includes “offerings” (nmin) and “libations” (D201). The text is fragmented 
and contains little detail apart from this list. The use of n3t, which in the oT 
usually refers to the slaughter of sacrificial animals, could imply animal sac- 
rifice in heaven.3 But while nat usually refers to animal sacrifice in the OT, 


338 See Ezek. Trag. 68-89; 1 En. 45:3; 51:3; 55:4; 61:8; 62:5; 69:29, 10832; Mark 14:62; Eph 2:6; 
Col 3:174; Rev 3:21; Heb 1:3; 8:1; 10:12-13; 12:2; Asc. Isa. 9:24-26 as evidence for humans 
permitted to sit in heaven, and Gen. Rab. 65:21 for angels who are not permitted to do so. 

339 The letters 712 in 13^ NO2 are marked by the scribe for deletion, and the letter 2 in the 
following word (132) is written in above the line. This gives the appearance of a tran- 
scription error with the words T1323 N'O2 originally written as T13 112" NO2 and subse- 
quently corrected. See the discussion in Newsom 1985: 325, and PAM Image 43727 in 
Reynolds, Parry, Wilson and Booras 1998. 

340 Bauckham 1999: 61-64; 2009: 17. 

341 See Newsom 1998: 393. 4Q405 94 1-2 consists of the single word trat. For sacrifices 
in heaven see Davila 2000: 157-61; Newsom 1985: 371—77; 1998: 361-66; Alexander 2006: 
43-44. 

342  DSSSE 836-37. 

343 Deut 1235, 21; 1 Kings 1:9, 19, 25; 2 Chr 18:2 and frequently elsewhere. Davila 2000: 158 
finds this usage in 11Q17 “remarkable,” and Falk 1998: 135-36 makes similar points about 
701), Nat and NMIN in the pss. He notes an “understandable reluctance [on the part of 
Newsom1985:1819, 5931990a:114 | to imagine actual animal sacrifice in heaven,” but appeals 
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the sacrifices are most often connected with communal meals, creating com- 
munion between God and his people, and among the people of God,344 and 
at times the word seems to refer to “the celebration of the ritual (sacrificial 
festival or meal)" itself.?^5 These considerations and the fragmentation of the 
text render impossible any certainty as to whether a sacrificial cult in heaven 
is envisaged. 

There are few explicit references elsewhere in the literature to a heavenly 
sacrificial cult.?* In most of these it is clear that the sacrificial language is 
used metaphorically and not for animal sacrifice.9^7 It seems more likely that 
the use of sacrificial terms such as nv? mini (“acceptable offerings"),?49 nar 
Drum (“sacrifices of the holy ones”), onmin m (“aroma of their offerings") 
and on’201 pls (“aroma of their libations”) in 11017 refer not to sacrifices 
offered in heaven, but to the “(real and/or metaphorical) cultic activity of the 


to T. Levi 3:5 and Rev 6:9 (sic); 8:3-5, which he suggests indicates that heaven “presum- 
ably” contained an altar of burnt offering. See the discussion of these altars in Beale 1999: 
454-60. T. Levi 3:5-6 specifically states that those sacrifices are bloodless. There is no ref- 
erence to an altar of incense in the Sabbath Songs (Fletcher-Louis 2002: 360). 

344 HALOT 262-63; Tengström and Fabry 1980: 8-29. See Gen 31:54; Exod 18:12; 29:28; 34:15; 
Lev 3:1, 3, 6, 9; 4:10, 26, 31, 35; 7:11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 29, 32, 34, 37; 9:18; 10:14; 17:5; 19:5, 
6; 22:21, 29; 23:19, 37; Num 6:17, 18; 7:17, 23, 29, 35, 41, 47, 53, 59, 65, 71, 77, 83, 88; 10:10; 15:3, 8; 
Deut 12:27; 18:3; 32:38; Josh 22:23, 27; Judg 16:23; 1 Sam 2:13, 29; 9:13; 10:8; 11:15; 16:3, 5; 20:6, 29; 
Neh 12:43; ı Chr 29:21; 2 Chr 7:5; 30:22; 33:16; Ps 106:28; 107:22; 116:17; Prov 17:1; Jer 7:21; 17:26; 
Ezek 39:17, 19; Hos 8:13. For a metaphorical use see Ps 51:17. 

345 Ibid.: ı2. See Exod 34:15; Lev 19:6; Num 25:2; Deut 32:38; 1 Sam 9:13; Prov 17:1; Ezek 39:17, 19; 
Zeph 1:7. 

346 Himmelfarb 1993: 33-36; Newsom 1998: 372. 

347 T. Levi 3:5-6; Jub. 638 (Feast of Weeks); 3 Bar 14 where Michael brings human prayers to 
God, and b. Hag. 12b where he offers sacrifices in heaven. Bietenhard 1951: 125 suggests that 
the heavenly priesthood of Michael in b. Hag. 12b is “an interim and stopgap measure" in 
force from the time of the destruction of Jerusalem until the restoration of Israel and the 
earthly sanctuary. Ego 1991: 370-71 suggests that the destruction of the temple in 70 CE 
modified the understanding of the traditions surrounding the heavenly temple. Prior to 
that, the heavenly temple served to legitimise the earthly one, but when the earthly cult 
ceased it became a replacement for it. Ultimately, this led to the tradition of Michael’s 
heavenly sacrifices, which Hannah 1999: 101, 150-51 suggests may have originated “in the 
closing decades of the first century at the latest.” Nonetheless, even in b. Hag. 12b what 
Michael offers is a [277 (a vague general word for an offering and not necessarily a blood 
sacrifice) rather than Nat (“animal sacrifice"). See HALOT 1136-37; Jastrow 1989: 1411. 

348 Only the final n remains of the word NMIN. Newsom 1985: 372 suggests restoring this 
word or miwy (“works”). The former restoration is followed by Dsss& 1218-19 and 
Fletcher-Louis 2002: 356. Davila 2000: 158 makes no attempt to restore the text. 
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human worshippers.”3* The notion of a sacrificial cult going on in heaven, with 
angelic priests offering animal sacrifices, is difficult to comprehend, and seems 
to have grown out of an understanding of a heavenly temple corresponding 
to the earthly temple, with a heavenly cult in which angels who are priests 
“provide a platonic ideal for the activities of the priests in the temple below.”3°0 


Conclusion 

Barker claims that the Sabbath Songs “must alter forever what we understand 
as the background to Revelation or Hebrews."??! While Barker may have over- 
stated the case for Hebrews, angels are prominent in Heb 1-2, and human 
participation in angelic worship surfaces in Heb 12:22. There also, the human 
community is earthbound, but somehow has access to the heavenly Jerusalem 
where this worship takes place. Thus, both texts are concerned, albeit implic- 
itly, with the relationship of the community to the heavenly temple. 

There are several references to aspects of the heavenly/eschatological tem- 
ple in both texts. Both refer to the dwelling place of God as a tent/tabernacle; 
both refer to a curtain and to a throne or thrones; and the words for “pattern” or 
“structure” (man, tünos) appear in both texts. The Sabbath Songs provide evi- 
dence that the community in the Judean desert, or at least some members of 
it, had (virtual) access to the heavenly dwelling place of God, a suggestion that 
also appears in Hebrews. Scholars have made similar claims for both texts with 
respect to the notion of blood sacrifice in heaven, which is doubtful, and schol- 
ars have read both texts with the understanding that there is a heavenly temple 
above that corresponds in some way to the earthly temple or tabernacle below, 
which is also doubtful. It would be going beyond the evidence to posit that 
Hebrews depends on the Sabbath Songs for these ideas. However, that similar 
ideas surface in two quite different contexts makes it clear that such ideas were 
current at the time and in the place Hebrews was written. This is not, however, 
to obscure the very real differences between the two texts, especially in terms 


349 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 361. Fletcher-Louis proposes that actual sacrifices were offered at 
Qumran, as do Humbert 1994: 187-89; Cross 1995: 84-86. For an earlier view arguing that 
there was no sacrificial activity at Qumran see Baumgarten 1953: 146, 155. Schiffman 1999: 
272, and VanderKam 20102: 135-35, 144-45 are adamant that no sacrifices were offered at 
Qumran. 

350 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 359. The word ni31"312 appears in 40287 2 1. Nitzan 1998: 52 reads 
this as “engraved forms,” while Davila 2000: 69-70 reads it as “lavers,’ with the implication 
that they function in connection with sacrifices that take place in the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. While Davila’s reading is technically possible, the scarcity of references to sacrifice in 
heaven elsewhere makes it unlikely. 

351 Barker 1991: 166. 
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of detail. The Sabbath Songs go into considerable detail on the structure and 
content of the heavenly temple, something absent from Hebrews, where the 
concentration is on the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God, signalling 
the arrival of the eschaton. The emphasis and raison d’ étre of each text are 
quite different. 


Conclusion 


The fragmentary nature of many of these manuscripts means that definitive 
conclusions are sometimes difficult. It is clear from 4QmidrEschat? that the 
community understood itself in some way to be an interim temple until God 
himself builds the eschatological temple in the last days, an idea also present 
in the Temple Scroll and the New Jerusalem text. The idea that the community 
is a temple is also reflected in most of the other texts surveyed here, particu- 
larly in those texts where angels are understood to be present in the commu- 
nity, especially in their worship. The presence of the angels requires a degree 
of ritual purity that is normally associated with the temple as the place where 
God is encountered. Conversely, and especially in the Sabbath Songs and 
related texts, the community, or at least an inner core, considered that it was 
participating in angelic worship. Here the heavenly temple encompasses earth 
and heaven, so that the community has access to the heavenly temple while 
still on earth, in the Judean desert. Thus the temple symbolism here reflects 
the notion that the temple encompasses heaven and earth, and to be in the 
temple, albeit a temple of humans, involves being present with the angels in 
heaven. In some texts their worship is considered to be “sacrificial,” the offering 
of their lips. There is no sure evidence of an understanding of sacrificial activ- 
ity in heaven, apart from words of praise and thanksgiving. 


CHAPTER 4 


Temple Contested: Temple Symbolism in Texts 
Reflecting Dissatisfaction with the Temple 


Introduction 


In this chapter I examine several texts that reflect dissatisfaction with the 
Jerusalem temple. In these texts there is speculation about a heavenly temple 
that replaces the earthly temple, a phenomenon some have traced to Ezekiel’s 
vision of the departing glory of God due to the corruption of the priesthood 
(Ezek 10), and Ezekiel's vision of the ideal temple in Ezek 40-48. Since the sec- 
ond temple is not that ideal temple it is not considered to be God's true dwell- 
ing place.! Dissatisfaction with the temple also surfaces in Hebrews, but for 
other reasons. I will argue that in Hebrews the temple anticipates the eschato- 
logical dwelling of God with his people, and now that Christ has been exalted 
to God’s right hand, the former temple has reached its intended telos, and is no 
longer an effective means of access to God. Thus, both Hebrews and the texts 
I examine in this chapter are endeavouring to come to grips with a temple and 
a cult no longer considered effective as a means of approach to God. 

Temple language in these texts includes speculation about heavenly jour- 
neys, the heavenly temple and the eschatological temple. My concern is with 
the relationship between the heavenly temple and earthly sanctuaries, and 
whether the former was understood as a heavenly archetype of the latter or 
whether there was some other relationship between them. I will also be alert 
to signs of dissatisfaction with the temple and to discussions of an eschatologi- 
cal temple where God will ultimately dwell with his people.? 


1 Himmelfarb 1993: 10-14 suggests that Ezekiel’s belief that the temple was defiled and deserv- 
ing of destruction (Ezek 9:3-8) is reflected in the vision of Ezek 10:18, where God abandons 
the temple until the establishment of the ideal eschatological temple in Ezek 40-48, to which 
God will return. See the discussions in Scholem 1946: 43-45; Stone 1978: 488; Rowland 1982: 
84-94; Himmelfarb 1986: 149-51. 

2 The plural “sanctuaries” here encompasses the wilderness tabernacle, Solomon's temple and 
the Second Temple. 

3 Barnard 2012: 59 suggests that “in and of itself” the existence of a celestial temple and cult 
does not imply the rejection of the earthly temple, rather, it may “serve to validate and 
enhance the glory of the earthly temple.” Barnard concludes, however, “perhaps the most 
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1 (Ethiopic) Enoch 


The composite document known as 1 (Ethiopic) Enoch dates from between 
the fourth century BCE and the turn of the era.* It comprises five major sec- 
tions: The Book of the Watchers (1-36), the Book of Parables or Similitudes 
(37-71), the Book of the Luminaries (72-82), the Dream Visions (83-90) and 
the Epistle of Enoch (92-105). These are followed by two appendices: the Birth 
of Noah (106-107), and chapter 108 which recounts an earlier journey of Enoch. 
Aramaic fragments of parts of 1 Enoch were found at Qumran, indicating that 
part of the collection was composed in Aramaic and existed in the second cen- 
tury BCE.? The complete collection is now only extant in an Ethiopic trans- 
lation of an intermediate Greek version. Temple symbolism surfaces in the 
Book of the Watchers, the Book of Parables, the Animal Apocalypse (85-90) 
and the Apocalypse of Weeks.” 


The Book of the Watchers (1 En. 1-36) 
The Book of the Watchers (Bw) comprises an introduction containing an ora- 
cle of judgement (1 En. 1-5); an ancient work dealing with the rebellion of the 
angels (watchers) recounted in Gen 61-4 (6-11); an account of Enoch's heav- 
enly journey and his commissioning by God to deliver an oracle of judgement 
to the fallen watchers (12-16); and a record of other cosmic journeys under- 
taken by Enoch (17-36). 


obvious reason for this perspective and emphasis is dissatisfaction with the (destroyed and/ 
or defiled) temple in Jerusalem.” See also Elior 1997: 223. 

4 Nickelsburg 2001: 1. 

5 Kvanvig 1988: 95-96. The Qumran Mss are 4QEn?, 4QEn5, 4QEn‘, 4QEn4, 4QEn*. For summa- 
ries of their contents see Milik 1971: 336-37; 1976: 6; Garcia Martinez 1992: 46-47; Flint 2005: 
224-33; Knibb 2007a: 32-33. The Qumran Aramaic MSS are very fragmented, and Milik’s 
editio princeps contains numerous restorations, which are at times difficult to distinguish 
from the actual manuscripts (Barr 1978: 518-19; Bhayro 2005: 53). Parts of the Book of the 
Watchers, the Astronomical Book, the Dream Visions and the Proto-Epistle of Enoch (for 
this designation see Boccaccini 1998:104-13) are represented at Qumran. The rest of Epistle 
of Enoch and the Book of the Parables are absent. For the relationship between the Aramaic 
and the Greek manuscripts see Larson 2000: 434-44. 

6 Black and VanderKam 1985: 1-7; Nickelsburg 2005: 44; Knibb 2007a: 25-26, 29. 

7 Inthe following discussion I refer to the Greek text of 1 Enoch in Black 1970 supplemented 
with the Aramaic witnesses from Qumran where available, and to the English translation of 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam where the only extant witnesses are in Ethiopic. Unless other- 
wise indicated, translations are my own. 
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The story of the rebellion of the angels recounted in Gen 6:1-4 is central 
to Bw. Both Suter and Nickelsburg have argued that in Bw this is to be under- 
stood against the background of dissatisfaction with and polemic against 
the Jerusalem priesthood because of marriages with “foreign” women from 
non-priestly families,® jeopardising priestly and temple purity? In Bw, Enoch 
accesses the heavenly temple not from Jerusalem, but from a location near 
the ancient rival shrine of Dan at the base of Mount Hermon in the far north. 
This is as far away from Jerusalem as possible,!? and thus sidelines Jerusalem 
and the temple. While some of the details are debated, it seems clear that both 
the setting of the revelation outside Jerusalem, and the presentation of Enoch 
as a priest in the heavenly temple, imply some critique of the temple and its 
priesthood. 


The Introductory Theophany 
Inı En. 1:2 Enoch reports a vision of “the Holy One and of heaven" (toô &ylov xoi 
tod obpaved), accompanied with a theophany (1:4-9) introducing an oracle of 
judgement against the wicked (2:1-5:9). This sets the tone for the entire book, 
concerned as it is with the origin and outcomes of sin in the world.!? Enoch 
announces that God, will come “from his dwelling place" (£x Tüç xatomoews 


8 Suter 1979a: 119-24; 2002: 137-42; 2007: 195-207. Nickelsburg 1977: 91-92, 96-97; Wright 
20072: 172-76; Wardle 2010: 53-56. Nickelsburg 1981a: 584-87; 2005: 51 points to several 
parallels between the Enoch story and the story of the transgression of marriage rules 
in Ezra 9-10. Other texts reflecting these concerns include Neh 10:30; CD v 6—7; Pss. Sol. 
821-13; T. Levi 2-7; Jub. 30:7-17; 1QS VII 5-9; IX 5-6. 

9 This theory has not met with universal acceptance. For a variety of views see 
Himmelfarb 1993: 20-23; 1999b: 6-12; 2002: 131-35; 2007: 219-28; Tigchelaar 1996: 195-203; 
20022: 143-44; Collins 1982: 111; 1998: 49-51, 59; Boccaccini 1998: 184; 2005: 6; Sacchi 2005: 
402; Reed 2005: 63-66; Horsley 2007: 161, 242. Esler 2014 argues that the theory is without 
evidence and is untenable. Esler's findings will form part of a forthcoming monograph, 
which I have been unable to incorporate in my own work. 

10  Nickelsburg 1981a: 582-87; Kvanvig 2009: 169. For Hermon as a rival shrine see Eshel and 
Eshel 2002: 118-20. 

11 Himmelfarb 2006: 20 argues that the temple as an institution is not denigrated in Bw, 
although its affairs may not have been conducted in a fitting manner. However, that the 
temple is ignored is significant. Hebrews, as well as much of the literature discussed in 
this chapter, mentions neither Jerusalem nor the temple, but it is unwarranted to infer 
from this a lack of interest in these central institutions of Judaism. Given the centrality of 
the temple in Second Temple Judaism, the silence is too loud to be ignored. 

12 . VanderKam 1973: 131. The theophany announces that God will come to judge the wicked, 
and his coming will result in cosmic disturbances. For similar ideas see Mic 1:3-4; Isa 26:21; 
Jer 25:30-31. 
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avtob),!5 “from the heaven of heavens" (dró tod obpavod zé odpavav) and 
will “tread” (matéw) upon Mount Sinai.!? He also appears in strength from his 
“encampment” (napeuBoAN).!® In this text God's heavenly dwelling resembles 
his encampment with the Israelites in the wilderness. 

God is said to come in this way in several OT texts. But, apart from Exod 19:11, 
God usually comes not to, but from Sinai." In Mic 1:2 God speaks “from his holy 
temple" (wp 5»nn), and in 1:3 “exits” (XX) his “place” (mpn), “descends” (T1), 
and “treads” (77) on the “high places" (nna) of the earth, words that seem to 
be reflected in 1 En. 1:3-4 and the judgement scene that follows.18 Since God 
speaks from the temple in Mic 1:2, but descends to the earth in 1:3, the text in 
Micah reflects the belief that the temple is “heaven on earth,” with God simul- 
taneously in the temple and in heaven from where he descends.!? However, in 


13 . Katotxyots appears in 3 Kgdms 8:30 and 2 Chr 6:21 in apposition with oüpavöç for God's 
dwelling place. The Hebrew text in 1 Kings 8:30 is DAWN İN NIW DPN ON (“to your 
dwelling place, to heaven”), and in 2 Chr 6:21 DAWA JA Tnav DIPNN (“from your dwell- 
ing place, from heaven”). Column 1 of 4QEn? is badly damaged and little of the descrip- 
tion of the theophany has been preserved. See Milik 1971: 335-37; 1976: 141-45; DSSSE 
398-401. DSSSE 398 restores ... WT] (“from your dwelling") in 4QEn? 1 5. In Dan 211 
ITN denotes the dwelling of the gods (rs), which is not with mortals. 

14 Thatis the highest heaven. For similar expressions see 2 Chr 2:6 (MT and LXX 2:5); Ps 68:33 
(MT v. 34, LXX 67:34); Ps 148:4; Neh 9:6. While this is the highest heaven, there is only 
one heaven in 1 Enoch. The expression is probably hyperbolic (VanderKam 1973: 134; 
Collins 19952: 62). 

15 ` VanderKam 1973: 136 and Nickelsburg 2001: 145 suggest that natew probably translates IT 
(see Mic 1:3). The Lxx of Mic 1:3 has émtfaive (“set foot on,’ see BDAG 367). 

16 The expression £x tfj; mapeuBodüç adtod in v. 4 parallels ¿x tfj; xatoueoews aüToü in v. 3 
and refers to God's heavenly dwelling. Nickelsburg 2001: 145 argues that mapeuBory should 
be rendered with “host” (Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 20 translate with “army,” see 
BDAG 774, Sv. rapeußoAY, 3), that is, God's heavenly entourage. Both Nickelsburg (p. 142), 
and VanderKam 1973: 138-39 note that the Ethiopic version refers to God's army, and 
Milik 1976: 142 restores 73/7 nn ny] (“with his mighty army”) in 4QEn* 1 6. Barr 1978: 
521 notes the meagre evidence for this reconstruction and also that Dep is never rendered 
by napsußoXN in the Lxx. He proposes restoring "WN, “the common Targumic word for 
“camp” suggesting that this word could have the sense of God "appearing from his abode” 
(italics original). Charles 1912: 6 translates the word with “camp.” 

17 Deut 33:2; Ps 68:7-8, 17-18 (MT 68:8-9, 18-19, Lxx 67:8-9, 18-19); Hab 3:3. See 
VanderKam 1973: 132-33. 

18 o Ibid.: 134. See also Deut 33; Judg 5; Hab 3. 

19 Oo For similar ideas see Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings 8; 2 Chr 6), 
where, while God is resident in the temple, Solomon prays that God will hear from his 
dwelling place in heaven. Otzen 1984: 199-215; Smith 1984: 17; McKane 1998: 29; Andersen 
and Freedman 2000: 162; Waltke 2007: 47 all believe that the wtp 22971 (“his holy temple/ 
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1 Enoch, God’s heavenly dwelling place reflects not the Jerusalem temple but 
the wilderness encampment of the Israelites. And the temple of Mic 1:2 has 
disappeared from view. God’s dwelling place is no longer connected with the 
temple, and God’s appearance is from the highest heaven where God dwells. 
Thus at the outset of the book the temple has been displaced in favour of God’s 
heavenly dwelling place.?° 


The Sanctuary in Heaven (1 Enoch 9:1) 
The Greek text of 1 En. 93 records that “from heaven" (éx tod odpavod) the 
four archangels saw much bloodshed on earth. There is considerable dam- 
age to both 4QEn? Iv 7 and 4QEn? 111 7, but Milik restores in both manu- 
scripts the words "they looked down...from the sanctuary of heaven upon 
the earth" (gn Dy mnv vu (m... 78)?! Confirming this is the papyrus 
fragment XOpapEnoch,2 which reads ayn 5y rnv *[WIp...(“... the sanc- 
tuary of heaven upon the earth"). The text reflects such texts as Deut 26:15 
where YHWH is asked "to look down from his holy dwelling, from heaven" 
DAWA IA TWIP YAD PWM, LXX uatide ex tod olxou tod dyíou cou Ex Tob 
ovpavod) and bless his people 293 The text implies a holy dwelling place (sanc- 
tuary) above the earth where God dwells with his heavenly entourage, and 


palace") of Mic 1:2 is in heaven. However, that is not at all clear. While YHWH exits his 
place (DPN) and descends (T) in v. 3, in v. 2 he is simply a witness against the peoples of 
the earth from his holy temple, and there are no verbs conveying movement. Hillers 1984: 
19-20 sees a primary reference to heaven, but cautions against distinguishing “too sharply 
between a heavenly and an earthly temple," comparing Amos 1:2; Isa 6:6. Ben Zvi 1998: 
109-10 argues that the text is intentionally ambiguous and may be “(re-)read as indicating 
a heavenly temple, the Jerusalem temple, or both," noting that the "ambiguity conveys a 
close association between the divine (sic) and the earthly temple." 

20 In Micah, God dwells in Solomon's temple, but by the time of 1 Enoch that had been 
destroyed and the second temple built. In line with the rest of Bw, the second temple is 
not mentioned. 

21 This is Milik's reading of 4QEn? 1 iv 6-7. All that remains in 4QEn* 1 11 7 are parts of two 
angelic names. See Milik 1976: 157-59, 170-71; DSSSE 402-3; Olson 2004: 35. The Greek 
version attested in Syncellus reads napéxuripay ¿mi thv yiv Ex vv Arlon Tod odpavod ("they 
leaned over to look from the sanctuary of heaven”), but these words are not present in the 
Ethiopic version (Black 1970: 23; Bhayro 2005: 78). Bhayro considers that Milik’s recon- 
struction “would appear to confirm... [the reading preserved in Syncellus] as original” 
(p. 162). Stuckenbruck 2000: 18 translates “peered down from among the hol[y ]one[s of 
heaven], but the Aramaic text for this reading would probably be pan (from among) 
rather than {N (from), see Eshel and Eshel 2005: 146. 

22 o Esheland Eshel 2005: 146, 151. 

23 See also Ps 14:2; 53:2; Isa 63:15; Bar 2:16; 1 En. 15:3. 
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from where he and they can view the earth. Thus heaven is understood as 
God's temple.2* 


Enoch's Heavenly Journey (1 Enoch 12-16) 
The Myth of the Fallen Angels (1 En. 6-16) is foundational to Bw and may be 
its oldest part.2 It is a composite work 26 supplementing the events recounted 
in Gen 6:1-4, where the watchers descended from heaven, had sexual relations 
with human women and taught them previously unknown secrets.” These 
events are portrayed as the cause of all evil (7:3-4),® since the offspring of 
these illicit unions were giants who wrought havoc throughout the world. 
On seeing this evil, the four heavenly archangels ask God to intervene (g:1-11), 
and God responds by giving each a commission (10). 

Although 1 En. 12-16 follows 6-11 in Bw, it is apparent that the two sections 
were originally independent.?? Enoch is the chief character of chapters 1-5, but 
he does not feature in chapters 6-11 and is introduced as though for the first 
time in 123-2. Chapters 6—1 are a third person description of events in heaven, 
while chapters 12-16 are mostly in the first person. Nevertheless, it does seem 
clear that the author of 12-16 had at least some parts of 6— at his disposal, and 
created 12-16 as a response,39 reiterating and reinterpreting 6—11.?! 


24 See the discussion in Barnard 2012: 56-57. 

25 ` Nickelsburg 2005: 47; García Martínez 1992: 65; Olson 2004: 10. Milik 1976: 25-28 dates 
BW in the third century BCE, but argues that it incorporates a much older source com- 
prising 1 En. 6-16, which predates the same version of the story in Gen 63-4, while 
Nickelsburg 2005: 48 suggests that it is an elaboration of Gen 6:1-4. Kvanvig 2004: 169-83 
concludes that the relationship is complex, and that Gen 6:1-4 and 1 En. 6-16 need to 
be read in dialogue with one another. For an early date for this section see Stone 1978: 
484, 491; Himmelfarb 1986: 147—48; 1993: 10, 116 (note 3); Sacchi 1990: 61; Olson 2004: 7; 
Kvanvig 2004: 167-83. 

26  Bhayro 2005: 11-20. 

27 For a convenient summary of 1 En. 6—11; 12-16 see Kvanvig 2004: 163-65. 

28 . Boccaccini 1998: 72. 

29 The Hebrew fragments of the Book of Noah (1Qıgbis 19), which preserve fragments 
from 12-16 but not 6-1, indicate that they were originally independent (Milik 1955b 99; 
Dimant 1978: 333, note 3). Aramaic Enoch (4Q201, 4Q202) provides evidence that both 
sections (and indeed all of 1-36) were part of the same document. Thus, they were joined 
at an early stage, and should be read in that context (ibid.: 323; Collins 1978: 315-19; 
Newsom 1980: 312-20; Nickelsburg 2001: 232; 1978: 311). 

30 | Newsom 1980: 315-16, 329. 

31 ` Nickelsburg 2001: 229. See also Suter 1979a: 119; Tigchelaar 1996: 154-57; Reed 2004: 53-54. 
Newsom 1980: 329 and Collins 1982: 96-97 suggest that chapters 12-16 are transitional, 
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In these chapters, Enoch is a central figure. He recounts his interaction with 
the fallen watchers and his ascent to heaven. He becomes “the great interme- 
diary of salvation”? who enters the presence of God, intercedes for the fallen 
watchers, receives a commission from God and announces God's judgement 
on the watchers. All this is to save the inhabitants of the earth from the disas- 
trous outcomes of the unions between the watchers and human women. 

After an editorial pericope (123-2) introducing Enoch, said to have been 
taken by God prior to the events of chapters 6—11,?? the material falls into four 
main parts. (1) Enoch is sent to the fallen watchers to declare a sentence of 
judgement passed against them, which he does (12:3—13:3); (2) the fallen watch- 
ers ask Enoch to write a petition and intercede for them, whereupon he goes 
to the waters of Dan, to the south-west of Hermon*‘ and recites the words of 
the petition until he falls asleep (13:4-7); (3) while sleeping he has a visionary 
experience (13:8) in which he undergoes a journey to the heavenly throne room 
(13:8-15:1); from where (4) God gives him an oracle of judgement to deliver to 
the fallen watchers (15:2-16:4). 


preparing the way for Enoch's cosmic journeys in 17-36, which along with 12-16 are 
recounted in the first person. 

32 ~~ Sacchi 1990: 59. 

33 The Greek verb translated “taken” is the aorist passive of AoyBdvo, equivalent to Np? in 
Gen 5:24. LXX uses petatiðnp (“translated” from one place to another—i.e. from earth 
to heaven, see BDAG 642, s.v. petati@yut, 1). Hebrews 1:5 reflects the Lxx, also with 
petatiOnut. Nickelsburg 2001: 233 notes that Gen 5:24 refers to Enoch's disappearance at 
the end of his life, while 1 En. 121-2 refers to “the beginning of a period of his association 
with the angels (oi &ytoy 12:2) The Hebrew morpheme DHONN in Gen 5:22, 24 is ambigu- 
ous and appears to have been read by these who composed Bw as a reference to divine 
beings. See Dimant 1983: 21; VanderKam 19842: 130-31; 2001: 133-34; Fletcher-Louis 1997c: 
146; Kvanvig 2004: 171-73. 

34 The location is further elaborated in 13:9 where it is specified as being ¿v ’EßeXoata which 
may beacorruption of Abel-Main, perhaps the same location where Levi began his vision- 
ary heavenly journey, see Milik1955c: 403—5;1976:196; DeJonge 1974:138; Nickelsburg 1981a: 
582-90; 2001: 248, 250. Eshel and Eshel 2003: 458-68 dispute the geographical connection 
with the Levi vision, and Nickelsburg 2003: 469—71 seems to agree, a modification of his 
earlier stance (see also 2005: 413, fn. 19). Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004: 137 suggest that 
Eshel's proposal “remains in the realm of hypothesis,’ but do agree that the Hermon loca- 
tion for Levi's vision is unlikely. Much earlier, Charles 1906: 35 suggested that ’EßeAoat& 
was a corruption of ABetAnvy, a suggestion that Knibb 1978: 2: 94 considers plausible. See 
also Charles 1912: 31 and Horsley 2007: 241-42 (note 26). 
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The Waters of Dan and the environs of Hermon are significant religious 
sites, ideal for a vision such as this.35 From here the winds make Enoch fly, lift 
him upwards and bring him to heaven (14:8).36 The implication is that, some- 
what like Bethel where Jacob has a visionary experience and describes his loca- 
tion as “the house of God and the gate of heaven" (Gen 28:10-17), and like Sinai 
in Exod 24:9-18 where Moses has an encounter with God, this sacred location 
is the axis between earth and heaven.37 

Heaven is twice described as a sanctuary in this part of Bw. In 12:4 the watch- 
ers are accused of forsaking "the highest heaven, the sanctuary of the(ir) eter- 
nal station" (tov oüpavöv tov dipyAdv, tò &ylaaua Tis otiose TOD aidvoc).38 Later, 
when Enoch enters the throne room, God asks the fallen watchers through 


35 Milik 1955c: 405; Nickelsburg 1981a: 582-87; 2001: 238-47; Black and VanderKam 1985: 
144; Eshel and Eshel 2002: 118-20; Carlsson 2004: 36-37; Olson 2004: 42. The region is an 
ancient religious location, with significant cultic connotations. 

36 This part of 4QEn* is badly damaged. Column vi 21 reads "[o]pe ^nt nby5 
[...2’nW]2 (“... on high. And they brought me and placed me in [heaven]"). The Greek 
text reads ¿čenétacáv pe nal erijpcv VE divo xal ciońveyxáv pe eic Tov ovpavdy (“caused me to 
fly and lifted me upward and brought me into heaven"). For the sense of "spreading wings 
in flight" for exnetavvunı see BDAG 307; LSJ 516. 

37  Bautch 2003: 61. This is also the place to which the fallen watchers descend in 1 En. 6:6. In 
1 En. 14:8-23 heaven has a preponderance of snow and ice. As Nickelsburg 2001: 261 notes, 
“...many of... [the features of heaven] are compatible with the appearance of Mount 
Hermon and the conditions that surround it; a massive snowcap, ice, heavy clouds, fierce 
winds, and terrible cold at its peak.” This is not to suggest that Bethel, Hermon or Sinai 
constitute the heavenly temple, but these sacred mountains are where God is encoun- 
tered and in some sense act as "temples." Neither Jacob nor Moses experienced a heavenly 
ascent like Enoch did (Rowland 1979: 137-42; Himmelfarb 1993:9-14), even though they 
encounter God at these sacred places. For Sinai as a temple see Freedman 1977: 46-67; 
1981: 20-29; Levenson 1985: 19-23; Houtman 2002: 3: 294, and for Jacob's staircase see 
Rowland 1984: 498-507; Hurowitz 2006: 436-48. 

38 Black and VanderKam 1985: 143 note that the expression tò dylacya Tiç otdcews is unpar- 
alleled and suggests that or&oıç may reflect DPN comparing Isa 26:1; Mic 1:3; 1 Kings 8:30; 
2 Chr 6:20. See also Charles 1912: 28; Olson 2004: 42-43. See LS] 1634, S.V., ot&cig B.2, for 
the sense of “a place where one stands.” Burkitt 1913: 68 translates "the sanctuary of the 
eternal covenant," reconstructing a putative Aramaic text from the Greek text used by 
Charles, with reference to the Targums to Gen 9:16, which refer to the bow that vn wH 
promises to place in the clouds, as a sign of the “eternal covenant" (099 tj, Tg. Ps.-J. 
and Tg. Ong. Gen 9:16; Doy n"p, Tg. Neof. Gen 9:16). Knibb 1978: 2: 92 suggests that this 
emendation is plausible. However, there seems little justification for rendering oräoc 
with covenant. In 4Q491c n the speaker claims that “my station is with the gods” (DX DY 
TAYN), and 40405 23 11 7 refers to the “station” (TAYN) of the holy ones, showing that 
the notion of a standing place in the heavenly temple is not unknown elsewhere. 
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Enoch, why they had forsaken “the high heaven, the eternal sanctuary" (tov 
odpavey Tov dprd Tov &tytov Tod aidvos, 15:3). The appositional expressions here 
indicate that the text envisages heaven as a sanctuary.?? 

1 Enoch 14:8-23 is an account of Enoch's journey from the time he fell asleep 
at Dan until he entered the heavenly throne room, and 14:24-16:4 recount 
his entry to that throne room. He presents his petition to God, who rejects 
it, responding with an oracle of judgement for Enoch to deliver to the watch- 
ers. The account resembles a prophetic call narrative, similar to Isa 6 and 
Ezek 1-2,^? where an enthroned deity appears and speaks to the prophet. But 
there is one significant difference, for while Isaiah encounters the deity in the 
Jerusalem temple and Ezekiel sees the open heaven from beside the river 
Chebar, Enoch ascends to heaven.*2 


39 O Nickelsburg 2001: 271. A possible third reference to the heavenly sanctuary is preserved in 
4QEn* v1 4 (1 En. 13: 8) where the words ]n sp "ry "IDW appear, to which Milik 1976: 
193 adds [x’nw 53"]n. He translates (p. 195) “I lifted up my eyelids to the gates of the 
palace [of heaven] psssE 450-51 adopts this restoration in its translation, although the 
editors do not restore NNW in the Aramaic text. Nickelsburg 1981a: 584 and Black and 
VanderKam 1985: 144 also adopt Milik's reading, although Nickelsburg 2001: 248-49 notes 
the damage to the text of 4QEn* and omits the words in question. He suggests that the 
reading may lie behind the Greek of the Mt Athos addition to T. Levi 2:3, where, before 
he prays, Levi says tote tods dpbarpods pov xoi TO "perdu Lov Hpa póc oùpavóv (“then 
I raised my eyes and my face to heaven"). Olson 2004: 43 adds the reference to the gates of 
heaven in his translation, with no comment on the state of the text. In ALD Levi “enters 
directly into heaven from the summit of the mountain" (Milik 1976: 196). See 4QLevi^ 
111 16-18, and my discussion of T. Levi later in this chapter. ALD has affinities with 1 En. 
13:730, although the immediate context is different (Drawnel 2004: 104; Greenfield, Stone 
and Eshel 2004: 67, 139). The text 4QLevi^ is badly damaged, but the wording of what 
remains is quite different from Milik's reconstruction. There Levi “sees heaven" (mtm 
..NJ2W), and “the gates of heaven" (NNW IN) are mentioned, although the immediate 
context is lost. The word 227 (“temple/palace”) does not appear. See Milik 1955c: 404-5. 

40 Habel 1965: 309-14 identifies a call narrative tradition where the prophet stands before 
YHWH in the heavenly temple. He refers to 1 Kings 2239-21; Isa 63-13; Ezek 131-335. 
See also Himmelfarb 1993: 10-11; Nickelsburg 1981a: 575; 2001: 254—56; Olson 2004: 46; 
Horsley 2007: 241 (note 24). Stone 1978: 490 and Nickelsburg 2001: 254 see some influence 
from Ezek 40-44, but Ezek 1-2 seems to be the major influence, as Nickelsburg's charts 
(ibid.: 254—56) indicate. 

41 Isaiah 6 does not explicitly locate the vision in the Jerusalem temple. But the shaking of 
the thresholds (v. 4), the references to the house (v. 4) and to the seraphs and the altar 
(v. 6) imply that Isaiah was in the temple in Jerusalem. See Habel 1965: 310; Oswalt 1986: 
176; Wildberger 1991: 263; Goldingay 2001: 58; Childs 2001: 55; Tucker 2001: 102-3. 

42 Himmelfarb 1993: 9. See Wheeler-Robinson 1944: 151-57; Cross 1953: 274-75; 
Nickelsburg 1981a: 576-82; Dean-Otting 1984: 55-57; Levenson 1988b: 53-54; Collins 1995c: 
45-46. 
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While the Jerusalem temple and the heavenly temple seem to merge for 
Isaiah who, on entering the temple, encounters God in heaven,*? and while 
Ezekiel sees God on his chariot throne “above the firmament” (37779 5yn),44 
Enoch leaves the earth and travels to the heavenly temple to receive his 
commission. Here, dissatisfaction with the temple resurfaces. Of course, as 
Ezek 8-10 records, Solomon’s temple had been abandoned by God and had 
been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar's army. And while the second temple 
would have been standing when 1 Enoch was written, since it was understood 
to be defiled it was ignored. Enoch’s only option for a commissioning such as 
this is to ascend to the heavenly temple. Thus, the heavenly temple is not so 
much a reflection of the earthly temple, as a replacement of it.* 

After his ascent Enoch moves through what appears to be a heavenly 
temple.15 As Nickelsburg notes: 


43 Habel 1965: 310 (note 29); Wildberger 1991: 263 (“to try to distinguish between an earthly 
and a heavenly sanctuary attempts to make a distinction which the ancient person would 
never have attempted"); Goldingay 2001: 58 ("[i]n the temple, the symbolism of worship 
with the incense swirling becomes a vision of the reality the symbolism pointed to"). 

44 ` Nickelsburg 2001: 259 notes the following differences from Ezekiel’s vision: (1) in Ezek 1 
the chariot comes to Ezekiel, while in 1 En. 14 Enoch ascends to heaven, (2) Ezekiel sees 
only the cherubim, the throne with the human-like figure seated upon it, the fire beneath 
the throne and the ice-like pavement, while Enoch describes the heavenly temple in con- 
siderable detail; and (3) Ezekiel is largely passive, while Enoch is the subject of a number 
of the verbs. Morray-Jones 1998: 401-2 considers these differences to have been over- 
stated. He notes that Isaiah receives the burning coal from God and receives his instruc- 
tions from God (who is enthroned in the heavenly temple), and Ezekiel also receives his 
instructions, “not on earth, but above the firmament,’ and is later returned to earth. He 
comments, “[W]hether he [Ezekiel] has been transported to the earthly sanctuary or the 
celestial throne room is nowhere specified and it is perhaps doubtful whether this distinc- 
tion would have been very meaningful to the author, for whom the ritual identification 
of the one with the other was not merely a dramatic metaphor" The difference between 
these proposals depends upon the understanding of a temple that is adopted. Morray- 
Jones works with a paradigm where a temple is “heaven on earth,’ so that to enter an 
earthly temple is to be transported to heaven, while Himmelfarb, Nickelsburg and Dean- 
Otting work with a paradigm where the heavenly temple corresponds to the earthly, but 
is removed from it. That Enoch took a heavenly journey indicates that in 1 Enoch heaven 
is understood as a sanctuary or temple, above and separated from the earth (see 1 En. 1:3; 
9:1, 4; 12:4; 15:5). 

45 Carlsson 2004: 43. 

46 ` Adetailed exegetical treatment of Enoch's heavenly journey would be a diversion; rather, 
Isimply draw attention to those parts of the text that describe the heavenly temple. For a 
detailed discussion see Nickelsburg 2001: 257-66. 
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(1) The palace of the Deity is by definition a temple. (2) Both 12:4 and 
15:3 speak of the eternal sanctuary. (3) Language about both the fallen 
watchers...and the angels “who approach” God... suggest that at least 
some of the angels are construed as priests. (4) Testament of Levi 2-5 
reuses the material in this vision, making explicit reference to Levi's 
vision of the heavenly temple.” 


In 14:9-14a Enoch sees and then penetrates a wall of hailstones and tongues of 
fire, from where he sees a “house” (oixoc). The description of the wall and the 
house is clearly fantastic. It bears little relation to any aspect of the Jerusalem 
temple, apart from the use of olxog (vv. 10, 13), which often refers to God's dwell- 
ing place in both the oT and the nT.*9 The wall either corresponds to the outer 
wall of the temple or perhaps the wall of the heavenly city.5° 

Enoch enters the house and is overcome with fear, falling upon his face. 
Through an open door he sees a second house (v. 15), "greater" (ueiğwv) than the 
first, also built of tongues of fire, but indescribable. This is the heavenly holy of 
holies, where God dwells.5! The design of the heavenly temple, then, is loosely 
based on the layout of the Jerusalem temple in that there are two compart- 
ments. But there the correspondence ends,?? for these seem to be two separate 


47 Ibid.: 256. For angels as priests see Davidson 1992: 238-43; Hannah 1999: 32; 44-45, 60-61. 

48 See Schäfer 1992: 79-80 for the predominance of fire in the description of heaven in later 
hekhalot texts, in particular Ma'aseh Merkavah. See also 3 En. 22B: 3 for fire and hail. 

49 Gen 28:22; Exod 23:19; 34:26; Josh 6:24; Judg 18:31; 1 Sam 1:7; 1 Kings 6:2, 5; Isa 2:2; 66:1; Jer 7:1, 
u; Ezek 40:47-48; Dan 1:2; Amos 7:13; Mic 3:12; Hag 1:8; 1 Chr 9:23; Matt 12:4 (and paral- 
lels in Mark 2:26; Luke 6:4); Matt 21:13 (and parallels in Mark 11:17; Luke 19:46); Luke 11:51; 
John 2:16; Acts 7:47, 49. 

50 Black and VanderKam 1985: 146; Carlsson 2004: 39. 

51 That God dwells in the greater house indicates that it represents the holy of holies, but 
the description is speculative rather than reliant on some awareness of the structure 
of some existing temple or of the wilderness tabernacle. See Gruenwald 1980: 29-37; 
Rowland 1982: 255; Collins 1998: 54. 

52 Himmelfarb 1993: 16 notes that the architectural detail does not correspond to any known 
earthly temple, suggesting, however, that there need not be a strict correspondence since 
the heavenly sanctuary transcended that on earth. Newsom 1985: 49 refers to "elusive tran- 
scendence" in the descriptions of heaven in the Sabbath Songs from Qumran, and on p. 50 
suggests that the structure "described in 1 Enoch 14 is probably that of a temple “with nave 
and adytum.” Rowland 1979: 140-41 suggests that "there is hardly enough similarity in detail 
to justify any [sic] but the assumption that the basic outline of the Temple would have 
been taken by many apocalyptists as a reflection of the court of God" Himmelfarb 1986: 
151-52 finds a correspondence in that both the heavenly and earthly sanctuaries have 
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dwellings rather than concentric areas of increasing holiness.53 The two dwell- 
ings seem to deal with the practical issue of where the angels who serve God 
live, since they are not permitted to enter God's dwelling place. 

This second dwelling was more significant than the first. Within it was a 
“lofty throne" (0póvoc übyAdç) upon which “the Great Glory" (Y, 860 ý keydAn)5* 
was seated, and flowing from beneath the throne was a burning river of fire. 
The description of the lofty throne reflects Isa 631 and the rivers of burning 
fire from beneath the throne, Ezek 47.55 There are also wheels and cherubim 
(Ezek 1:15-21; 10:1-22) and a brief description of the appearance of God. 

The angels in the first house correspond to the priests in the earthly temple,56 
but none was permitted to “enter” (nap£pyopaı, v. 21) the second 57 However, the 
Lord himself calls Enoch and invites him to "approach" (mpocépyopat, v 24). An 
angel takes him to the entrance, from where he is again invited to “approach” 
(tpocépyogat, 15:1).58 He enters the presence of God to mediate for the fallen 
watchers, taking on the role of the high priest on the Day of Atonement,°? 


priests, with the angels functioning as priests in the heavenly sanctuary. Gabel 2006: 78-79 
sees no correspondence here between the heavenly and earthly temples. 

53 ` Nickelsburg 2001: 264 recognises that one of these dwellings could be within the other, 
but also considers it paradoxical that this second house is greater than the one in which 
it stands. The normal rules of logic need not apply in the description of the two houses 
in 1 En. 14, and a house containing a greater house is no more paradoxical than walls 
made of hailstones and fire, through which Enoch passes unharmed (Alexander 2006: 
77-78). Furthermore, the comparative adjective yeifwv need not imply a greater physical 
size, rather the superior greatness could refer to the importance, rank or dignity, of the 
house, described as Stagépwv Ev SEY xal Ev iufj xod ev ueyo uoc ovy (“excelling in glory and 
in splendour and in majesty,” v. 16). See BDAG 624, s.v. Hëge, 4; Gruenwald 1980: 32-35; 
Rowland 1982: 83, 221. 

54 See T. Levi 3:4. For a discussion of the names for God in 1 Enoch and the echoes here of 
Exod 24:10—17, Isa 6:1-4, Ezek 1:26-28; 43:1-4 see Dean-Otting 1984: 50-56. 

55 See also Joel 338; Zech 14:8; Dan 7:9-10; Rev 22:1-2. 

56 Himmelfarb 1993: 20; Carlsson 2004: 42-43. 

57 There is some tension in 1 En. 14:21—23, where the angels are said to be barred from the 
second house (v. 21). In v. 22 they are forbidden to “approach” (€yyiğw) God, but are then 
described as those who do approach him (23). Halperin 1988: 81-82, notes the apparent 
contradiction, where, although they are unable to enter this structure (v. 21), they are 
perpetually in attendance (vv. 22-23). For éyyi@w referring to cultic approach to God, see 
Exod 19:21, 22; 24:2; Lev 21:21, 23; Isa 29:13; Ezek 40:46; 42:13; 43:19; 44:13; 45:4; Heb 7:19. 

58 For mpocépyoyot referring to cultic approach to God, see Lev 9:5, 7, 8; 10:4; 21:17, 18, 21, 23, 
Num 17:5; 18:22; Deut 4:11; 5:23, 27; Jer 7:16; Ezek 44:16; Sir 1:28, 30; 2:1; Heb 4:16; 7:25; 10:1, 22; 
12:18, 22. 

59 Halperin 1988: 82; Wright 2000b: 251; Carlsson 2004: 42-44. 
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although there is no suggestion that he carries sacrificial blood into the 
presence of God.®° Enoch surpasses the angels in greatness, “because he is 
addressed individually and is brought near to God.”6! Nevertheless, his media- 
tion is ineffective. He receives the oracle of judgement for the watchers—they 
will have no peace (16:4). 

In this earliest description of the heavenly temple it is a structure in heaven 
with two compartments, one greater than the other. It is vertically separated 
from the earth and Enoch undertakes a heavenly journey to access it. Never- 
theless, there is no precise correspondence to any earthly sanctuary, as the pat- 
tern upon which the earthly sanctuary could have been modelled,® although 
precision in dealing with heavenly realities is not always to be expected. God is 
enthroned in one compartment, while the angels live in another. 


Enoch's Cosmic Journeys (1 En. 17-36) 

The Book of the Watchers concludes with an account of two cosmic journeys 
undertaken by Enoch (1 En. 17-36). In 17:1-19:3 Enoch’s heavenly guides lead 
him on a journey to a mountain whose summit reaches heaven (17:2) and then 
to seven other mountains of precious stones, one of which also had a sum- 
mit reaching heaven, like the throne of God (18:8). In 21:1-36:4 Enoch covers 
the same ground in reverse.9? Whatever else can be said on the debated back- 
ground of these journeys,9^ it seems clear that they continue the theme of the 
punishment of the watchers. Since Enoch sees where this will take place, their 
punishment is certain. On the other hand, there is also a place of blessing for 
the righteous. Those who suffer can take courage from the transcendent per- 
spective these journeys reveal.65 

The central peak of the seven mountains with precious stones, whose sum- 
mit reached heaven and which “resembled God's throne" (wonep 0póvoc 000), 
was topped with lapis lazuli, as in Exod 2410.66 This mountain is clearly Sinai.67 
On his return (24:3), Enoch notes again that the seventh peak rises above the 


60 Hebrews 9:124 is often read as though Christ took his blood into the heavenly holy of 
holies. See my discussion of this text in chapter 8 (below). 

61 X Wright 2000b: 251; Gruenwald 1980: 36-37. 

62 Himmelfarb 2007: 221; Calaway 2013: 120 (note 64). 

63 O Nickelsburg 2001: 25. The two journeys are separated by a list of angelic names and roles 
(201-8). 

64 o See the various suggestions in Collins 1982: 104-7. 

65 Ibid.: 107-9, 1998: 55-59. 

66 Lapis lazuli and the other jewels mentioned are also reminiscent of Ezek 28:1-14, reflect- 
ing Eden traditions. 

67 Kvanvig 2009: 170-71. 
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others "like the seat of a throne" (porov vadeöpa 0póvov). On it, there is a unique 
tree that is clearly the tree of life (24:6-25:7). In 25:3 Enoch's angelic guide 
(now Michael, 24:6) explains that this mountain is “like the throne of God” 
(dota Opövov Ge08) and is the “seat” (xa8é5a) to which God will descend when 
he visits the earth with goodness. 

From there, Enoch proceeds to the centre of the earth where he sees “a holy 
mountain" (dpo¢ &ytov, 26:2), surrounded with rivers and filled with trees, and 
a cursed valley alongside it. This holy mountain is Zion,®* and the city is the 
New Jerusalem alongside the Valley of Hinnom.59 Then, in 25:5-6, the tree of 
life on the high mountain is “transplanted to the holy place beside the house 
of God" (neragvreußnoera Ev Tonw Ayla napà Tov olxov tod deod). Thus the New 
Jerusalem supersedes Sinai as the dwelling place of God, and is the place where 
God reigns forever. The present Jerusalem is simply ignored. 

Mountains are prominent in this part of 1 Enoch. Sinai and Zion are iden- 
tifiable, but not the other mountains, since Enoch's angelic guide is revealing 
heavenly things.”° Like Hermon in 13:7 and Sinai in 1:3-4, Zion is associated 
with God. Its location at the centre of the earth, the presence of the tree of life, 
and the lapis lazuli are reminiscent of the Eden traditions, in particular those 
connected with Ezek 28, and reflect temple imagery.”! The imagery of Eden 
combined with Zion, as well as the allusions to the final judgement, inform the 
reader of the continuity between Eden and the New Jerusalem. In the eschaton 
the conditions of Eden will be restored.” 

In 1 En. 1-16 the temple is ignored. God is not encountered in Zion; rather 
he is encountered in the far north and in the heavenly temple. However, in 
1 En. 17-36 Zion is the place to which God will return in the eschaton to judge 
the wicked and bless the righteous. The text anticipates the eschatological 
dwelling place of God in the New Jerusalem. Nevertheless, there is no earthly 
structure in BW that can be referred to as a temple. Temple symbolism is 
reflected in the holy mountains that serve as setting-off places for heavenly 
journeys and as the place where celestial travellers and angels return to earth, 
and in the ultimate reign of God over his people. 


68 Collins 2004a: 303; Kvanvig 2009: 171. 

69 Donaldson 1985: 59-60. Several attempts have been made to map Enoch's cosmic jour- 
neys and locate the different mountains. See the diagrams in Grelot 1958: 46; Milik 1976: 
40; Stock-Hesketh 2000: 30; Bautch 2003: 185. All four maps place Jerusalem/Zion at the 
centre of the earth. 

70 ` Rowland 1982: 124-25; Collins 1982: 104, 108-9; Davidson 1992: 62-66. 

71 o Grelot 1958: 38-44. 

72 Suter 2007: 207. 
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The Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 85-90) 
1 Enoch 83-90 contains two visions. The first (83-84) details the imminent 
flood and the second is an allegory of the history of the world from creation to 
the eschaton (85:3-90:41). Human beings are depicted as animals, fallen angels 
as fallen stars, and the seven archangels as human beings.’? The date of this 
part of 1 Enoch is disputed, but allusions to the Maccabean revolt indicate that 
it was written in Judea probably around 165-160 BCE.’* 

Egypt and the Exodus and wilderness wanderings are covered in 89:28—38. 
This part concludes with the death of Moses, “a sheep that changed and 
became a man” (89:36), that is, attained angel-like status, "5 and built a house 
for the sheep.” Since all the sheep dwell in the house, the referent is prob- 
ably the wilderness camp.” Here, both the tabernacle and the surrounding 
camp are the place where God and his people dwell together. In 89:40 the same 
house is in the midst of the people in their pleasant land, an allusion to the 
tabernacle and camp at Shiloh.78 


73 ` Nickelsburg 2005: 83. 

74 Charles 1912: 206-8; Tiller 1993: 61-82; Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 361; Olson 2004: 
204-6. The events portrayed in 1 En. 90:916 are connected with Judas Maccabeus 
and are followed by a vision of the eschaton. The terminus ad quem is decided by 
4QEnf, which contains 1 En. 86:1-3. Milik 1976: 244 dates 4QEnf around 150-125 BCE, 
while Beyer 1994-2004: 228 proposes a slightly later date, around the end of the sec- 
ond century BCE. Tiller 1993: 61 follows Beyer as well as a private communication from 
F. M. Cross who suggests that it cannot be earlier than 100 BCE. The terminus post quem 
is around the time of Judas Maccabeus since events at that time seem to be reflected in 
90:916 (Tiller, pp. 62-63). 

75 Nickelsburg 2001: 375; Porter 1983: 53; Tiller 1993: 259, 295-96 all note that the depiction 
of Moses as a sheep that becomes a man (see also 893, 9 where Noah is depicted as a 
bull that becomes a man) indicates that Moses attains angel-like status. See also Sir. 45:2; 
4Q374 2 11 6; 40377 1 recto 11 1-12. In 1 En. 67:2 angels build the (Noah’s) ark. Dillmann 1853: 
257 and Charles 1912:190 suggested that he became a man so as to perform the human task 
of building, but since sheep build a house in 89:72 this is unnecessary. 

76 | 4QEn* 410 reads... TAY1 WIIN NT JAAN TT[ NON ("the sheep which was changed, 
and it was a man and built. . "). Milik 1976, Plate x1v shows traces of the initial letter of 
another word after 721, which Milik (p. 206) judges to be D. restoring 127] (“taber- 
nacle”), followed by Black and VanderKam 1985: 76-77, 267; DSSSE 41819; Suter 2007: 208. 
The damaged letter could be 3, making Ma (“house”), a reading adopted by Knibb 1978: 2: 
206; Tiller 1993: 291; Nickelsburg 2001: 369; Olson 2004: 196-97. 

77 ` Nickelsburg 2001: 381-82; Dimant 1982: 177-93. Wardle 2010: 62 argues that the referent is 
the tabernacle. 

78 ` Tiller 1993: 301. See Josh 18:1, 9. 
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1 Enoch 89:39-50 covers the entrance into the land under Joshua, the period 
of the judges, and the activities of Saul, David and Solomon. It culminates with 
the building of a house (Jerusalem), which contained a high tower, upon which 
the Lord of the sheep stood with a table spread before him (89:50).7? The tower 
is Solomon's temple and the spread table represents the sacrificial offerings.®° 
That the Lord himself stands on it reflects the glory of YEWEH inhabiting 
Solomon’s temple (2 Chr 7:1-3),8! portrayed in an entirely positive light. 

1 Enoch 89:50-65 recounts the history of God's people up to the exile. 
Everything deteriorates from the time of the dedication of Solomon's temple,?? 
until in 89:66-67 the tower and the house are destroyed and the exile ensues. 
In 89:72 three sheep return and rebuild the tower.83 This rebuilt tower had a 
table that had polluted bread on it, and is only “called the high tower.” Moreover, 
God is not said to stand on it. Here, the allegory betrays dissatisfaction with 
the second temple and its associated cult.8* Moreover, the sheep are blind 
and cannot see (89:72), a reference to the ritual impurity of the priesthood.95 
The second temple is portrayed in an entirely negative light. 

This detail about houses and towers is essential background for two other 
references to a house and a tower. In 90:28-29 the rebuilt house is removed 


79 Dillmann 1853: 262—63; Tiller 1993: 37-38, 312-14; VanderKam 19952: 117; Nickelsburg 2001: 
384; Black and VanderKam 1985: 269; Olson 2004 198. Jerusalem is referred to as a house as 
in Tob 1:4 (BA text tradition); T. Levi 10:5. For a full discussion of the temple and associated 
images in the Animal Vision of Enoch see Tiller 1993: 36—51, who relies to a considerable 
extent on Dimant 1982 (in Hebrew and not seen by me). Tiller concludes from the imag- 
ery of a house to signify both the wilderness camp and Jerusalem that, "the author of the 
An. Apoc. seems to accept the halakic equation found in both the Temple Scroll and 
4QMMT, that Jerusalem is the camp" (p. 312). 

80 Black and VanderKam 1985: 269; Tiller 1993: 314. 

81 ` Nickelsburg 2001: 384; Olson 2004: 198-99. 

82  Nickelsburg 2001: 384. 

83 ` Black and VanderKam 1985: 273 identify two of the three sheep as Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
but are uncertain as to the identification of the third (suggesting Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai 
or Zechariah). See also Nickelsburg 2001: 394. More plausible is the suggestion that they 
are three tribes, Levi Judah and Benjamin, see T. Jos. 19:3. Olson 2004: 202 notes that 
Ethiopic MS EMML 2080 (fifteenth-sixteenth century) reads “two sheep.” 

84  Nickelsburg 2001: 394-95; Suter 2007: 208; Himmelfarb 2007: 229; Wardle 2010: 63. 

85 Tiller 1993: 340; Nickelsburg 2001: 395. In 89:54 (prior to the exile) the eyes of the sheep 
were blinded; here they are blinded, they did not see, and neither did their shepherds see. 
The post-exilic situation is worse than prior to the exile. 
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and the Lord of the sheep brings a new house and erects it in its place. D Since 
both the wilderness camp and Jerusalem have already been referred to with 
the term “house,” this “house” is the eschatological Jerusalem and envisages “a 
geographic restoration of Israel to Jerusalem "87 All the animals on earth and 
the birds of the sky come to this house to worship (90:30), and the presence of 
the Lord is also there (90:34).88 Gentiles are now in this house, which becomes 
large, spacious and very full.®9 

Significantly, this new house has no tower. While some scholars have 
assumed that the rebuilt house must include a rebuilt tower?? its absence 
seems deliberate, indicating that in the New Jerusalem there is no temple.?! 
Since God dwells within the entire city, it becomes a city-temple.?? The house 
itself is larger and higher than the tower it replaced, with its height indicating 
its proximity to God.?? As Tiller explains: 


The main point is that the New Jerusalem reaches toward heaven and, in 
fact, becomes heaven in the sense that it becomes the abode of God. The 
apocalyptic dualism between heaven and earth is resolved.% 


The absence of a tower in the New Jerusalem indicates a return to a situation 
analogous to the wilderness, where God and his people dwell together in a 
house with no tower, a city with no temple (1 En. 89:36).95 Solomon's temple 


86 For YHwH building a “house,” see Exod 15:17; 4QmidrEschat? 111 3; nQTemple XXIX 7-10; 
Jub. 127, 26-29; Heb 8:2. In the allegory in 1 Enoch the house is the city, while in these texts 
itis the eschatological temple. 

87  Tiller1993: 46. 

88 Olson 2004: 210 notes that Ms M and some of Eth 2 Mss read at 90:29 that "The Lord of 
the sheep was in the midst of it" (the new house). For a discussion of these Mss see Olson, 
p. 22. They are dated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and represent the edito- 
rial work of Ethiopian clerics who took upon themselves the task of correcting and clari- 
fying the text, often with harmful results. 

89 The new Jerusalem and its temple seem to become progressively larger in the ancient 
traditions, which include this text, as well as Ezek 40-48; nQTemple Lx-Lxv; the New 
Jerusalem scroll (40554 1 1 9-22) and Rev 21:16. For the background to the ideas expressed 
in this part of 1 Enoch see Isa 2:2-4; 14:2; 66:19-20; Mic 4:1-4; Ezek 37:24-28; Zech 8:23. 

go Dillmann 1853: 284; Black and VanderKam 1985: 278; Wardle 2010: 63-64. 

gı Tiller 1993: 46-47; Assefa 2010: 553. 

92 Olson 2004: 210; Himmelfarb 2007: 229-30. 

93 O Nickelsburg 2001: 404. 

94 Tiller 1993: 376. Olson 2004: 210 draws a parallel with Rev 21:22. See also Jer 3:16 where the 
Ark of the Covenant is missing from the new, ideal Jerusalem. 

95 Tiller 1993: 48-49; Nickelsburg 2001: 404-5; Suter 2007: 208-9. 
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is portrayed in a positive light in 89:50, but there is nothing positive about the 
second temple; it is inferior to the wilderness tabernacle, to Solomon’s temple 
and to the new temple to be constructed by God in the eschaton.?® 


The Apocalypse of Weeks (1 En. 93:1-10; 91:12-17) 

The Apocalypse of Weeks (ApW) follows the Animal Apocalypse in 1 Enoch, 
but predates it, since the Animal Apocalypse refers to the persecution under 
Antiochus Iv and the Maccabean revolt (90:6-12), while ApW does not.97 
This text analyses the history of the world into ten weeks, each consisting of 
seven generations.?8 

It is embedded in the Epistle of Enoch (1 Enoch g1-105),99 the place it also 
occupies in Aramaic Enoch (4QEns, 4Q212).?? In 1 Enoch the weeks are 
out of order, with weeks one to seven in 93:1—10, the end of week seven in 
91:1, and weeks eight to ten in 9112-17. In Aramaic Enoch, the Vorlagen of 
1 En. 93:10 and 91:11 occupy consecutive lines, indicating that the weeks origi- 
nally appeared in numerical order. It is debated whether this transposition 
was accidental or deliberate, but on balance it seems to have been deliberate, 
with the eschatological resolution in weeks eight to ten now setting the con- 
text in which the perversity of the present generation is to be understood.!?! 

Only significant events are recounted, often in code, and generally at the 
conclusion of each week. The text has an ethical and religious substructure, 
with most weeks containing some critique of the wickedness of the people 
living at the time, and a reference to God’s judgement for their wickedness. 
Significant events include the birth of Enoch (week one), Noah and the flood 


96 Wardle 2010: 62-63. 

97 Olson 2004: 15-17; Nickelsburg 2001: 440-41. An earlier version of this section appears in 
Church 2013b: 110-13. 

98 Similar divisions of history appear in Dan 9:20-27; Sib. Or. 1, 2 and 4; 1QMelch, 4Q Ages 
of Creation. 

99  Ineednotenterthe debate as to whether it was an earlier text embedded here, or whether 
it was an integral part of the Epistle of Enoch. See the discussion in Knibb 2005: 213-19. 

100 4QEn8 is the earliest witness to ApW, although it is severely damaged, with weeks three 
to six missing, and weeks two and seven fragmented. It is usually dated to around 5o 
BCE, see Milik 1976: 246. There is no extant Greek text of ApW, and the complete text 
is only preserved in Ethiopic. Unless otherwise noted, I quote from Nickelsburg and 
VanderKam 2004: 140-43. 

101 I discuss this “perversity” below. VanderKam 1984b: 511-23, esp. 518, and Olson 1993: 
69-91 are among the scholars who propose an accidental reordering of the weeks, while 
Knibb 20072: 21-40, esp. 22, and Nickelsburg 2001: 414-15 are representative of those who 
argue that it was deliberate. 
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(week two), the election of Abraham (week three), law and tabernacle (week 
four), Solomon's temple (week five), the destruction of the temple followed 
by the exile (week six), and a perverse generation and a righteous remnant 
(week seven). After this the details are vague, with the eschaton anticipated. 
Most scholars agree that the author belongs to the seventh week, which prob- 
ably ends somewhere around 175-170 BCE, just prior to the Maccabean revolt, 
which is not mentioned. The composition is usually dated around this time.!92 

Scholars have noted a concentric structure to ApW,!03 which begins and 
ends with enduring righteousness (93:3; 91:17). Deceit and violence arise in 
the second week (93:4), and vanish in the ninth (91:14). The appearance of 
Abraham and the plant of righteous judgement (Israel) from whom the plant 
of righteousness will go forth forever in the third week (93:5) have their coun- 
terpart in the building of the eschatological temple for all the generations in 
the eighth week (9133). The giving of the law in the fourth week (93:6) con- 
trasts with the perverse deeds of the perverse generation in the seventh (93:9). 
This leaves the two central weeks, five and six, in which Solomon's temple is 
constructed (fifth week, 93:7) and destroyed (sixth week, 93:8), followed by 
the exile. 

The sixth week is perhaps the most significant. Here the entire race of the 
chosen root which will go forth forever (third week) is exiled, the law for all 
generations (fourth week) is nullified when everyone strays from wisdom, and 
the temple which was built to last forever (fifth week) is burned with fire. The 
third to the fifth weeks give the impression of permanence, but it all comes 
crashing down in the sixth. In the seventh to the tenth weeks this is resolved 
with the election of the chosen remnant, the building of an eschatological 
temple, and the revelation of the righteous law to the whole earth. 

The stark contrast between the description of Solomon's magnificent tem- 
ple in the fifth week, as the temple of the glorious kingdom built to last forever ii 


102 VanderKam 1984b: 521-23; Nickelsburg 2001: 440-41; Olson 2004: 16; Stuckenbruck 2007: 
61-61. Dexinger 1977: 139 detects references to the Maccabean revolt in the “sword” that 
appears in the eighth week, and assigns a date after that revolt. Garcia Martinez 1992: 86 
argues that the “sword” is more likely to be a reference to the eschatological battle, as in 
the Animal Apocalypse (see 1 En. 90:19). 

103 VanderKam 1984b: 518-21; Boccaccini 1998: 107-9. Henze 2005: 207-9 shows that the con- 
centric structure is not completely tidy. 

104 As Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 141 (note h) note, Ethiopic beta has the sense 
“house.” Black and VanderKam 1985: 290 suggest that the “house” may also be an allusion 
to the royal house(hold) of David, following 2 Sam 7:16. That the “house” is burned with 
fire in 93:8 makes a reference to a physical structure more likely. Their suggestion eases 
the tension arising from the destruction in the sixth week of the permanent “house” built 
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and its destruction in the sixth week when the people stray from wisdom, gives 
it considerable prominence.!05 Moreover, the similarities between this descrip- 
tion and that of the eschatological temple in the eighth week indicate that 
Solomon's temple was seen as the pinnacle of the history, destroyed because 
of the wickedness of the people. The eschatological temple picks up key fea- 
tures of Solomon's temple, indicating that Solomon's temple foreshadowed the 
eschatological temple.106 

The wilderness tabernacle appears briefly in the fourth week,!97 but the 
Second Temple is completely overlooked. There is no return from exile, no 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and no Second Temple. Just a perverse generation 
with perverse deeds. The Second Temple looks like an aberration. Nickelsburg 
describes its absence as *a wholesale condemnation of the return, the restora- 
tion, the rebuilding of the temple, and the events of the Persian and Hellenistic 
periods.”198 This is an argument from silence to be sure,!99 but given the pass- 
ing reference to the tabernacle in week four, the central place of Solomon's 
temple in weeks five and six, and the superlatives employed in the description 
of the eschatological temple in week eight, the silence is surely significant.119 
The Second Temple standing in Jerusalem looks like the elephant in the room. 

This text, apparently composed while the Second Temple was function- 
ing, completely overlooks it. It venerates Solomon's temple in the past and 


in the fifth. But the endurance of the temple was always conditional upon the obedience 
of the people D Kings 9:7; 2 Chr 7:20; Jer 7: 1-15), and the juxtaposition of these two events 
has considerable rhetorical impact. 

105  Nickelsburg 2001: 446, 449. 

106 Nickelsburg, ibid.: 446-47; Berner 2006: 141. The words 29971 (“temple”), Mn (“king- 
dom”), and 7132 (“glory”), as well as the notion of endurance, appear in the description of 
the eschatological temple complementing similar ideas in the description of Solomon's 
temple. 

107 The Ethiopic word is atsad (Nickelsburg 2001: 446). Leslau 1991: 74 defines this word as a 
“circumscribed area,” including a "tent" Charles 1913b: 163 and Olson 2004: 220 render the 
word with “enclosure,” suggesting a reference to Palestine. Isaac 1983: 74 translates “a law 
shall be made with a fence” and opines that the fence could be around the Torah, as in m. 
Abot 1a. A sixth or seventh century CE Coptic fragment of the Apocalypse of Weeks found 
in Egypt in 1937 contains the word skene (‘tent’) at this point. See Donadoni 1960: 197-202 
and Milik 1976: 81-82. Those who read a reference to the tabernacle include Dillmann 1853: 
295; Black and VanderKam 1985: 290; Nickelsburg 2001: 446; Stuckenbruck 2007: 107-8. 

108  Nickelsburg 2001: 447. See also Wardle 2010: 64-65. 

109 There is no specific polemic against temple, cult and priesthood, as Garcia Martinez 1992: 
89; Himmelfarb 2007: 233-34; Stuckenbruck 2007: 137-38 point out. 

110 Nickelsburg 2001: 447-49. 
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anticipates the establishment of an eschatological temple in the future. This is 
the fulfilment of God’s purposes prefigured by Solomon’s temple. 


The Parables of Enoch (1 En. 37-71) 
Two aspects of the Parables of Enoch (BP) have dominated scholarly debate 
over recent decades, neither of which is central to this study.!!! One is the date 
of the work and the other is the background to the expression “Son of Man” in 
the NT.!!2 I make no comment on the second issue, but a brief discussion of the 
date is necessary. 

No consensus has emerged on the date. Probable dependence on Dan 7:13 
for the background of the term Son of Man gives a terminus post quem some- 
time after 164 BCE. The terminus ante quem is probably the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE, since some reference to those events would be expected if they had 
already happened. The majority of scholars argue for a date somewhere around 
the beginning of the Common Era and perhaps during the reign of Herod the 
Great (37-4 BCE).13 

While BP does not mention Torah, temple or cultus, and while there is noth- 
ing in the text to indicate Jewish provenance, it does seem to be a Jewish rather 


111 1 Enoch 37-71 is also referred to as the Similitudes of Enoch. Both “parables” and “simil- 
itudes" are attempts to render the Ethiopic mesalé (37:5; 38:1; 43:4; 45:5 57:3; 58:1; 68:1; 
69:29), a word that could also be rendered “(revelatory) discourse” (Jastrow 1989: 862; 
Nickelsburg 2005: 248). Following Nickelsburg 2007: 23, I use the term “parables.” I also 
note that 37:1 refers to BP as a “vision of wisdom” and that the term “The Book of the 
Parables” appears in 68:1. 

112 Recent studies on the Son of Man in BP include Chiala 2007: 153-78; Kvanvig 2007: 179-215; 
Collins 2007b: 216-27; Koch 2007: 228-37; Gieschen 2007: 238-49; Oegema 2007: 250-59. 
In BP an exalted figure, known variously as “Righteous One,” “Chosen One,” “Anointed 
One” and “that Son of Man,” is enthroned in heaven. In Hebrews the command addressed 
to the Davidic king to sit at God's right hand in Ps 1103 is addressed to Jesus (1:3, 13; 8:1; 
10:12-13; 12:2), also enthroned in heaven. This aspect of BP is peripheral to my study of 
temple symbolism. I discuss the referent of the term vid¢ dv@pwmov (“son of man") in 
Heb 2:6 in chapter 6, below. 

113 Charlesworth 1998: 94-97 detects references to the harassment of the inhabitants of 
Palestine in the reign of Herod the Great (37-4 BCE) through harsh taxation and land sei- 
zures in such texts as 1 En. 43:8; 53:7; 56:6 and elsewhere, and argues that this apocalyptic 
text is written to encourage God's people with the knowledge that God will ultimately 
deal with the strong, wealthy people who possess the land (see 62:1, 3, 6, 9; 63:1, 12) by act- 
ing to vindicate his people. Sacchi 2006: 386-95 reaches similar conclusions on slightly 
different grounds. These arguments would fit with the content of BP and this seems as 
good a date as any. 
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than a Christian work. Moreover, 1 En. 71:14 identifies Enoch as the Son of Man. 
The use of this title for Jesus in the canonical Gospels would preclude its appli- 
cation to any figure other than Jesus in a Christian text, and indeed there is 
nothing in the text that bears any relationship to the life of Jesus.!!* Therefore 
I proceed on the understanding that BP is a Jewish text composed around the 
turn of the Era. It is only extant in Ethiopic, possibly translated from a Greek 
translation of an original Aramaic Vorlage, although conclusive evidence for 
this is lacking." 

The book comprises an introduction (37:1-5) and three parable discourses,!!6 
followed by an epilogue (70-71). The introduction imitates the introduction 
to 1 Enoch asa whole (1 En. 11-2),!? although tailored to suit BP. Here, Enoch 
explains that he had received wisdom in the form of three parables from the 
Lord of the Spirits." The third parable contains nothing of relevance to this 
study. In what follows I examine the first two separately, followed by a glance 
at the epilogue. 


The First Parable (381—443) 
The first parable concerns the eschatological dwelling places of the righteous 
and the sinners when the Righteous One appears in the presence of the righ- 
teous ones (38:2),119 and when light appears to the righteous and chosen who 


114 Knibb 1979: 350-52; Suter 1981: 218; Nickelsburg 2005: 255; Davila 2005b: 132-37. As Davila 
notes with reference to the similarities between the Parables of Enoch and Matthew, it is 
understandable that Matthew might use a Jewish apocalypse, but it is hardly likely that 
a Jewish author would base his work on Matthew. For an argument that BP is a Jewish- 
Christian work from the first half of the first century see Mearns 1979: 360—69. 

115 Knibb 1978: 2: 38-42; 2007a: 27-29; VanderKam 1987: 247-62 Nickelsburg 2001: 15. Unless 
otherwise noted, all quotations are from Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 50-95. 

116 1iEn.3831-44:u,;451-57:3; 58:1-69:29. 

117 Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 96-97. 

118 This is the usual name for God in BP. It appears in Num 16:22; 2 Macc 3:24. A likely deri- 
vation is from the Hebrew expression “YHWH of Hosts" (M&AX mMm) in Isa 6:3, cited in 
1 En. 3922, see Black 1984: 1: 53-59; Kvanvig 2007: 185-87; Koch 2007: 233; Gieschen 2007: 
239. In some places in BP God is also referred to as the Head of Days, as in Dan 7:9. 

119 For details of the variant readings in the Mss at this point see Knibb 1978: 2: 125. 
VanderKam 1992: 170, and Kvanvig 2007: 187 (note 17) argue that the abstract noun “righ- 
teousness" is preferable to "the Righteous One" being the lectio difficilior, as it results in 
the strange line “when righteousness appears in the presence of the righteous.” There 
is also some uncertainty as to whether the Righteous One (if that is the correct read- 
ing) is a specific individual or “any righteous person" (Olson 2004: 74). Nickelsburg and 
VanderKam 2012: 98 (note 8) argue that “the Righteous One" is preferable, especially 
when compared with 52:6, 9; 53:6. 
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dwell on earth. It would have been better if the sinners had never been born 
(38:2) as they will be driven from the earth (38:1). These sinners are the kings 
and the mighty ones who will be given into the hands of the congregation of 
the righteous and holy ones (37:5) and whose lives will end. 

The eschatological dwelling place of the righteous is detailed in the 
remainder of the first parable, which is indebted to Enoch’s heavenly journey 
(1 En. 14-16). Enoch describes his ascent to heaven (39:3) and the heavenly 
temple. While the description in Bw is concerned with the geography of the 
heavenly temple, here the inhabitants of heaven and their worship are in the 
foreground.!?° God (the Lord of the Spirits) is present and there are innumer- 
able angels (40:1). Enoch is accompanied by an angelus interpres, who is never 
formally introduced (40:8), although the four archangels are named in 40:9. 
The “Chosen One of righteousness and faith” is also there (39:6),?! before 
whom the righteous and chosen ones will be forever (39:6).!22 Enoch sees his 
dwelling place “beneath the wings of the Lord of the Spirits,” where he himself 
wishes to dwell (39:8), and he hears the righteous and chosen ones praising the 
names of the Lord of the Spirits (39:7). 

In 1 En. 39:4-5 “the dwellings of the holy ones and the resting places of the 
righteous” are “with his righteous angels and their resting places with the holy 
angels.” Here, both the people of God and the angels are referred to as righteous 
and holy and, ultimately, they dwell together.!23 It is clear from the description 
of the inhabitants, the reference to resting places, the prayers and interces- 
sions of the holy ones (39:5), and the singing of the trisagion, an allusion to 
Isa 6:3, that the dwelling is the heavenly temple, and the angels are priests.124 

On his heavenly journey, Enoch sees the righteous dead dwelling with the 
holy ones and the Chosen One in the heavenly temple (1 En. 39-40). However, 


120  Nickelsburg 2007: 27. 

121 A textual variant here reads “the chosen ones.” Black and VanderKam 1985: 197 argue 
from both external and internal evidence for the singular reading, as do Nickelsburg and 
VanderKam 2012: 11. This epithet appears fifteen times in BP. See VanderKam 1992: 172-74- 

122 That the exalted individual is the Chosen One and the Righteous One, and that God's 
people are the chosen and righteous ones, shows that he is their heavenly representative 
(Collins 1980: 111-33; Nickelsburg 2005: 249). 

123 Itis not always easy to tell whether the adjective holy refers to the people of God or to the 
angels in 1 Enoch. The latter seems apparent in 39:1, 5; 47:2, 4; 57:2; 60:4; 61:8, 10, 12; 65:12; 
69:13; and the former in 38:4, 5; 39:4; 41:2; 43:4; 45:1 (?); 48:1, 7, 9; 50:1; 51:2; 58:3, 5 (?); 62:8; 
65:12. “Holy angels" appear in 46:1; 69:5; 71:1, 8, 9. See Decock 1983: 71; Nickelsburg and 
VanderKam 2012: 100 (notes 23, 24). 

124 Barnard 2012: 75; Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 112. 
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in the eschaton they appear on earth (38:1-6).12? The mighty and exalted 
who possess the earth in the present will have disappeared, and there will 
be a reversal of fortunes, so that the righteous ones, who now have a heav- 
enly dwelling place with the angels and the Lord of Spirits, will dwell on the 
renewed earth. 


The Second Parable (45:1-57:3) 

This parable begins with a superscription (451-2) and a prophetic oracle 
of judgement and salvation in which God speaks (45:3—6).26 According to 
the superscription, the parable is directed to those who “deny the name of 
the dwelling of the holy ones and of the Lord of Spirits" (45:1).27 These are the 
practical atheists who harass the people of God as though neither the heavenly 
temple nor God exist. These will not ascend to heaven, nor will they return to 
earth (as do the righteous and chosen ones of the first parable); rather, they 
will be kept for the day of affliction and tribulation. On the other hand, the 
heavens and the earth will be renewed and God's chosen ones will dwell on it, 
with the Chosen One dwelling with them (45:5-6). The eschatological temple 
can be inferred from the transformation and renewal of the earth, the Chosen 
One dwelling on earth with the chosen ones, and the chosen ones dwelling in 
God’s presence (45:6).128 

Three visions of heaven appear in ı En. 46; 47-48; 49, followed by a descrip- 
tion of an eschatological scenario (511—5) and an account of Enoch's cosmic 
journeys, where he sees the places of the eschatological punishment of the 
wicked (52:1-56:4). He sees a deep valley prepared as a place of punishment for 
the kings and the mighty of the earth (53:1-5), and in 53:6-7 either the angel 
or Enoch??? announces that after their punishment “the Righteous and Chosen 


125 While Lee 2001: 61 heads up his treatment of the First Parable as “heavenly/New Temple/ 
Jerusalem” (italics original), this parable mentions neither the earthly nor the heavenly 
Jerusalem, nor any earthly eschatological temple. See the discussion in Hofius 1970b: 
63-64; Gabel 2006: 80. 

126 Nickelsburg 2007: 30-31. 

127 Black and VanderKam 1985: 204-5 following Ethtara suggest that some of the words in 
the verse may have been misplaced, and proposes that a more likely reading is those who 
"deny the Name of the Lord of the Spirits... [and the] dwellings (congregations) of the 
holy ones." Olson 2004: 87 adopts this reading. 

128  Lee2001:63. 

129 Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 194 confine the angel's reply to v. 5, and see vv. 6-7 as 
expansions on the angel’s reply as in 52:7 ("perhaps"); 54:6; 56:4. Charles 1913b: 220 extends 
the reply to the end of v. 7 while Black and VanderKam 1985: 53 have no closing quotation 
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One will cause the house of his congregation to appear."3? From then on, God's 
people “will not be hindered in the name of the Lord of Spirits.” Cosmic phe- 
nomena follow, with the mountains becoming level!?! and the hills becoming 
like a fountain of water. Then “the righteous will rest from the oppression of 
the sinners." 

The “house of the congregation" is a reference to the eschatological 
temple.!3? The levelling of mountains accompanies the return from exile in 
Isa 40:3-5. The water is reminiscent of the water flowing out of Ezekiel’s ideal 
post-exilic temple (Ezek 47:1-12), and the rest of the people from their enemies 
echoes Exod 1513-17; 1 Kings 8:56; 2 Chr 6:41. The text anticipates the return 
from exile.13? This had already happened, with the people in the land and 
second temple functioning when BP was composed. But the second temple is 
ignored and the defeat of the rich and mighty still anticipated along with the 
true return from exile. That will be signalled by the defeat of the enemies and 
the establishment of the eschatological temple where God's people will rest.13* 


mark. Olson 2004: 99 breaks off the reply at the end of v. 6 with an ellipsis, understanding 
v. 7 as the resumption of the angel’s earlier speech in 52:4-9. 

130 Black and VanderKam 1985: 53 translate this verse, "[a]nd after this the Righteous and 
Elect One shall appear, and his congregations from now on shall not be subject to inter- 
dict in the Name of the Lord of Spirits.” On p. 209 they note their preference for the Ethtana 
MS at this point, and that they have construed “his congregations” as a collective singular 
and as the subject of the verb “shall not be subject to interdict.” This removes any refer- 
ence to “the house of the congregation.” Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 194, 197 do not 
refer to any textual variant. 

131 Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 67 read “the mountains will be... as <wax>,” with the 
brackets indicating that they have emended the text (note t). For mountains like wax, a 
metaphor for their levelling, see Ps 97:5; Mic 1:4. See Black and VanderKam 1985: 53, 218; 
Olson 2004: 100-101. Charles 1913b: 220 reads “the mountains shall not stand as the earth” 
and in a footnote suggests that this is figurative language referring to “the kingdoms of the 
earth” not enduring. 

132 Charles 1913b: 220 suggests the institution of the synagogue, but this is unlikely. 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 197 refer to “the eschatological community.” See also 
their note on the plural “houses of his congregation” (46:8), which they identify as “a plu- 
rality of religious communities.’ 

133 On the other hand, mountains like wax and torrents of water also feature in God's judge- 
ment of his people for their sins in Mic 1:2-7. 

134 Wright 1992: 299-307. 
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The Epilogue to the Book of the Parables (70-71) 

An epilogue of at least one, and perhaps three, parts follows the third 
parable.!3° These chapters comprise an introduction recounting the raising 
up of Enoch in the third person (70:1—2); followed by an account of Enoch’s 
entry to paradise in the first person (70:3-4); Enoch’s ascent to heaven (71:1-4); 
Enoch’s entry to the heavenly temple (71:5-16); and a conclusion to the 
book (71:17).136 

In 71:5 the heavenly temple is located in the “heaven of heavens,"?? and is 
described, in what appears to be an allusion to 1 En. 14:910, as a house of hail- 
stones. But while 1 En. 14:910 describes the geography of the heavenly temple 
with two houses, here there is only one house. It is inhabited by innumera- 
ble angels, the seraphim, cherubim and ophannim who guard the throne of 
God's glory (71:5), and the four archangels and the holy angels in the heights of 


135 I cannot enter into the critical issues surrounding the authenticity of these two chap- 
ters. The somewhat surprising identification of Enoch with the Son of Man in 7114 
indicates to Knibb 1995: 177-80; 2007b: 63; Collins 1992: 453-59; 1998: 190-91; 2007b: 
221-27; Kvanvig 2007: 197-210 that they are a secondary addition. On the other hand, 
VanderKam 1992: 177-85 argues strongly that they are a natural conclusion to the book, 
corresponding to the introduction in 1 En. 37, and that the questions that have led some 
scholars to reject them can all be resolved. Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 315 argue for 
their authenticity on literary grounds. In the absence of any Ms evidence pointing to their 
exclusion, I treat them as an integral part of the text. See the excursus in ibid.: 330-32. 

136  VanderKam 1992: 177-79. Gruenwald 1980: 38-46 discusses aspects of 1 En. 71 found in 
later merkabah texts. He notes that there seem to be two separate heavens, the first in 
vv. 1-4, and the second in vv. 5-17, where heaven is a palace from which God and the arch- 
angels emerge to greet Enoch. Suter 1979b: 14-23 notes the importance of the identifica- 
tion of Enoch with the Son of Man in 71:14 for the later merkabah texts where Enoch and 
Metatron are identified, the significance of the expression "the throne of his glory" here 
and in later texts, and of the Qedushah reflected in 1 En. 39:10-14. Similar features to those 
found here also appear in the Sabbath Songs from Qumran. Both Bp and the Sabbath 
Songs seem to belong to an early stage of the merkabah traditions. See Eskola 2001: 95-96; 
Carlsson 2004: 60. 

137 Asinrathis need not imply a plurality of heavens. Rather, it delineates “the highest part 
of the heavenly realm" (Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 325). Collins 1995a: 66 and 
Barnard 2012: 60 propose multiple heavens in this text, although Barnard concedes that 
the text need not be read in this way. 
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heaven go in and out of the house.!38 These appear to be performing priestly 
functions.!39 

As in En. 14:24, Enoch is prostrate until “he” comes and greets him (71:14), 
announcing that he (Enoch) is the Son of Man, in terms reminiscent of 1 En. 
46:3. The identity of the speaker is obscure, and could be either an angel or the 
Head of Days.^? More significant for my purposes are the beings that guard 
the throne (71:5), reminiscent of the cherubim in the holy of holies, guarding 
the Ark of the Covenant. There are indications in this text that the heavenly 
temple in the heaven of heavens corresponds in some way to the holy of holies 
in the earthly temple, and has replaced it as the proper dwelling place of God 19 


Conclusion 

Temple imagery emerges in BP in its anticipation of the eschatological dwelling 
place of the righteous in the heavenly temple with God and numerous angels. 
While this dwelling place is at present in heaven, ultimately it will be on earth, 
following a reversal of fortunes when the mighty and exalted disappear. The 
epilogue is a little different, envisaging the heavenly temple as the dwelling 
place of God in heaven. In the parables and in the epilogue the second temple 
is overlooked in favour of the heavenly, eschatological temple. 


138 Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 326 (note 17) refer to “activity within the house.’ 
Barnard 2012: 58 identifies the house in 1 En. 71 with the second and greater house of 
1 En. 14. "i.e. the inner sanctuary and most holy place.” 

139 See1Sam 2:30, 35 where the role of first Eli, and then a future “faithful priest" are described 
with similar language. 

140 Black and VanderKam 1985: 68 read “that angel,” a reading Nickelsburg and VanderKam 
2012: 321 include in a footnote from Mss q 2080? and f. Black and VanderKam 1985: 68 
identify the angel as Michael, although v. 13 names four angels (Michael, Gabriel, Raphael 
and Phanuel), as well as “thousands and tens of thousands of angels without number” 
(v. 13). Olson 2004: 134-35 also reads “that one,” noting that “that angel,” appears in “Eth 2, 
MS Q and marginal corrections in EMML 2080 and 7584.” In their translation, published 
prior to the commentary Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2004: 95 include “that angel” in 
the text and note (note d) that “some mss read and he.’ It it probably not possible to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion as to which reading is original; that is, whether it is one of 
the named angels or the Head of Days who addresses Enoch here. See the discussion in 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 327-28. 

141 Himmelfarb 1993: 13. 
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Jubilees retells Gen 1- Exod 24,142 in words claimed to have been revealed to 
Moses on Mount Sinai during his forty days there with YHWH."49 It was written 
down to ensure correct understanding.!** The date of composition is debated, 
but is probably somewhere around the middle of the second century BCE, prior 
to the establishment of the Qumran community, where several fragmentary 
witnesses to the text were found, !*? and later than 1 Enoch, since material from 
1 Enoch appears in several places and is treated as authoritative.45 Jubilees 
was written in Hebrew and translated into Greek and Syriac. The Greek trans- 
lation was translated into Latin and Ethiopic. The only complete witness to 
the text is the Ethiopic version. Parts of the Greek, Syriac and Latin versions 
remain, and the witnesses from Qumran are in Hebrew.!^? 


142 Wintermute 1985: 48; Scott 2005: 1; VanderKam 2008: 405. Nickelsburg 1984a: 97 suggests 
that the narrative ends at Exod 14, while in 2005: 69 he suggests that it ends at Exod 12, as 
does Charlesworth 1993: 39. The superscription alludes to Exod 24:4, and Jub. 49 deals with 
the institution of the Passover (following the Exodus). Jubilees 50 contains legal material 
concerning the Sabbath. On pp. 38-40 Charlesworth includes Jubilees in the category 
“[e]xegesis by expansion.” He continues, “the biblical stories were ... taken seriously . . . but 
to speak to the curiosities and needs of a later time the stories needed to be retold and 
completed with details... It seems obvious that the text was considered divine, but the 
spirit for interpretation allowed the Jewish exegete to alter, ignore, expand, and even 
rewrite the sacred Scripture’ (p. 39). 

143 See the “Prologue” to Jubilees; Jub. 1:4-6. In Jub. 1:27-28 (40216 Iv 6-7) YHWH commands 
the Angel of the Presence to dictate (3122) the content of the revelation, then from 
Jub. 2 onwards the Angel of the Presence speaks to Moses and commands him to write. 

144 VanderKam 2008: 409-11. 

145 VanderKam (1977: 207-85; 2008: 407-9) has an extensive discussion of the date of Jubilees 
and concludes that it was composed between 161—152 BCE. He argues for this on the basis 
of allusions to the Enochic Book of Dreams in Jub. 4:17-26 and the palaeographic dating 
of 4QJub?. See also Nickelsburg 2005: 73-74; Bergsma 2009: 41-42. For the influence of 
Jubilees at Qumran see Hempel 2000: 196; Shemesh 2009: 259-60, and for the relationship 
of Bw (and other parts of 1 Enoch) to Jubilees see Boccaccini 1998: 86-98; Bergsma 2009: 
45-51; Jackson 2009: 411-25. The Qumran witnesses to Jubilees are 40216-40224 (4QJub?- 
4QJubs, 4QPapJub^). 

146  Nickelsburg 2001: 72. Material from 1 Enoch and about Enoch appears in Jub. 435-26; 





51-12; 7:20—39; 81-4; 1011-17. 

147 Fora discussion of the manuscript tradition see VanderKam 2009: 3-21. In what follows, 
unless otherwise indicated, I will use Wintermute's translation of the Ethiopic text. I will 
refer to the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin witnesses where they are available. 
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To the author of Jubilees, Zion and the Jerusalem temple had been defiled 
(110; 23:21), and await eschatological re-sanctification by YHWH on his return 
to dwell with his people (1:17; 4:26).148 Jubilees also implies a temple in heaven 
where angels approach God in priestly service (31:14). Indeed, several things 
in Jubilees take place “on earth as in heaven’:49 God keeps the Sabbath 
(in heaven) on the seventh day of creation (2:1), as do the angels (2:18);159 
the feast of weeks is kept in heaven (6:17-19); and circumcision has its origins 
with the angels in heaven. Interestingly, however, the angels who keep the 
Sabbath, keep it “in heaven and on earth,” indicating some interplay between 
the two spheres. 

Enoch is also an important figure. In a dream vision he sees all that will hap- 
pen until the Day of Judgement (4:19) and writes it down. After spending an 
extended period with the angels in heaven who show him everything on earth 
and in heaven, he testifies against the watchers and is then led back to earth 
and taken to Eden where he offers incense as a priest (Jub. 4:23-26). In the 
context of the career of Enoch, Jubilees anticipates the new creation when “the 
eschatological priesthood that will enter priestly service in the rebuilt temple 
on Mount Zion in the new creation.”5! Jubilees contains several references to 
sanctuaries and holy places, mainly at the beginning and the end of the book. 
I begin with an overview of these and then deal with the notion of Eden as a 
sanctuary. 


The Tabernacle, the Temple and the Eschatological Sanctuary 
In the redactional narrative frame of Jubilees (Jub. 11-29), God tells Moses to 
write the history of his people in terms that reflect the Deuteronomic theme 
of unfaithfulness, followed by exile and ultimate restoration.!5? Jubilees 1:10 


148  Ruiten 1999b: 224; Wardle 2010: 60-62. As Ruiten notes, while Jubilees is negative about 
the temple it speaks positively about the former sanctuary in Eden and the restored sanc- 
tuary on Mount Zion. 

149 Scott 2005: 1-8 introduces the theme of “on earth as in heaven" in Jubilees. On p. 5 he refers 
to the plan for the tabernacle in Exod 25-30, which Jubilees omits in order to keep "the 
primary focus on this trajectory from Enoch to the eschatological temple.” Nevertheless, 
Scott claims that part of the impetus for the theme "probably" came from Exod 25:9, 40, 
although this is impossible to verify. 

150 Barnard 2012:141 sees this as an instance where “the ideal earthly cult is... regarded as an 
extension of the heavenly" 

151 Scott 2005: 5. 4Q475 also connects Zion with the renewal of the creation. See Elgvin 1999: 
578—91, 2003: 467. 

152 Davenport 1971: 24-25; Knibb 1976: 266-60; Ruiten 1999b: 215-27; Scott 2005: 77-79. 
See Deut 2835-68; 3116-29; Lev 2634-39. 
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predicts that they will forsake “my sacred place, which I sanctified for myself 
among them, and my tabernacle and my sanctuary,!?3 which I sanctified for 
myself in the midst of the land so that I might set my name upon it and might 
dwell there.” After they repent and return to God, God will restore them from 
exile and build his sanctuary in their midst, dwell with them and not be alien- 
ated from them (1:17). While Charles reads this as a prediction of the second 
temple,!5* that God himself builds it, indicates that it is the eschatological 
dwelling place of God with his people.!55 

Leviticus and Deuteronomy predict exile for unfaithfulness and subsequent 
restoration, but they refer in the first instance to the events of 587 BCE and 
the return from exile. Jubilees applies these texts to the generation of the 
author and to the pollution of the holy of holies in the present (Jub. 23:21).156 
Jubilees 1:10-17 assures the reader that while the current state of affairs may 
have been brought about by their own rebellion, it is not permanent. If they 
repent, God will return to them on the day of the new creation, build a temple 
and dwell among them on Mt Zion in Jerusalem (1:26-29; 4:26; 49:18), where 
he will reign forever and ever.!5” These predictions ultimately owe their origin 
to Exod 15:17-18. 

While Noah (Jub. 6:1, 3) and the Patriarchs (13:9, 16; 15:2; 18:1-13; 22:3; 24:23) 
offer sacrifices on altars in a variety of places, the importance of Zion and 
Jerusalem is underscored in several places. It is one of the four sacred places 
on the earth in 4:26, along with Eden, the mountain of the East and Sinai, and 
is one of the three holy places in 8:19. Furthermore, its importance is implied 
in the story of Jacob’s dream at Bethel (Jub. 32:16-26). Jacob decides to build 
walls around the place and “sanctify it and make it eternally holy for himself 


153 “Sanctuary” is a translation of WTPN in 4Q216 11 9. VanderKam and Milik 1991: 225; 1994: 
9 render this word with “temple.” The same Hebrew word appears in 4Q216 IV 7, where 
VanderKam and Milik (p. 12) read “my sanctuary.’ The only remaining mark in line 10 of 
this column is a dot identified by Milik and VanderKam as the tip of a 5, and they restore 
the words n]o[Uvw eg ("Zion and Jerusalem"). These lines correspond to Jub. 1:28. 

154 Charles 1913c: 2. 

155 Davenport 1971: 29-31; Knibb 1976: 61; 2007c: 410; Suter 2009: 403-4. For other texts imply- 
ing that the eschatological temple is in view see Jub. 1:27, 29; 25:21. The pollution of the 
second temple is “foretold” in 23:21. 

156 Davenport 1971: 27; Ruiten 1999b: 217. Scott 2005: 87 and Gabel 2006: 40-41 relate Israel's 
downfall in Jubilees to failure to properly observe the solar calendar. Wardle 2010: 61-62 
relates it to sexual impurity on the part of the high priest. 

157 Jub.1:29 seems to predict the renewal of the entire creation. Moffitt suggests, “the created 
realm becomes like the heavenly realms—a fit place for the eternal, pure, and holy God 
to dwell" i.e. a sanctuary that extends to fill the entire earth. 
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and his sons after him” (32:16). However, in a subsequent vision, an angel shows 
Jacob heavenly tablets and instructs him not to build, and not to make an eter- 
nal sanctuary at Bethel, because “this is not the place” (32:23). Jacob is not told 
where the place is, but Zion and Jerusalem are no doubt implied.!58 

Zion is also implied in Jub. 49:16-21, a pericope that records the institution 
of the Passover in terms mostly taken from Exod 12. However, the regulations 
of Deut 162-8, where the people are commanded to sacrifice the Passover 
at the central sanctuary rather than in their homes, are brought into play. In 
Jub. 49:16-17 Moses is commanded to ensure that it is not eaten “outside the 
sanctuary of the Lord, but facing the tabernacle of the Lord” (a sanctificatione 
domini sed secus tabernaculum domini) 159 Jubilees 49:18 anticipates the setting 
up of the tabernacle in the midst of the promised land in one of the tribes, 
until “the sanctuary of God is built" (aedificabitur sanctificatio dei). This text 
probably refers to Solomon's temple, but ultimately the eschatological tem- 
ple of Jub. 1:17, 27, 29 is in view, especially in the use of the passive voice to 
refer to “the house being built in the name of the Lord" (aedificabitur domus in 
nomine domini) in v. 19. In this way, the closing sections of Jubilees anticipate 
the wilderness tabernacle, Solomon's temple and the eschatological temple.!60 
The second temple is overlooked, and the references to Zion and Jerusalem 
in Jubilees indicate that the anticipated eschatological temple was probably 
conceived of as physical structure.!6! 


158 Larson 2009: 380. 

159 The sense “sanctuary” for sanctificatio seems odd. Lewis and Short 1966: 1625 give the 
sense “sanctification.” However, the word appears in the Vulgate of Ps 113:2; Ezek 37:28; 
Amos 7:13; 1 Macc 1:41; 4 Ezra 10:21 with the sense "sanctuary" The definition “sanctuary” 
also appears in Stelten 1995: 238. 

160 Scott 2005: 131. Later (pp. 207-8), Scott argues that this text "provides a likely scenario" 
for the return from the exile and the rebuilt temple. This ultimately leads to the goal of 
history when “everything will become ‘on earth as in heaven!” However, in Jubilees the 
heavenly temple is only implied by the presence of worshipping angels in heaven. There 
is no hint of the “on earth as in heaven" with respect to the heavenly and earthly temples, 
and no suggestion of a physical structure in heaven. See also VanderKam 2008: 425-26. 

161 Moffitt zou: 93-94 proposes that the eschatological temple will encompass heaven and 
earth, so that “the created realm becomes like the heavenly realms—a fit place for the 
eternal, pure, and holy God to dwell" (p. 93). He takes this from Jub. 1:19, although he does 
acknowledge that "the imagery is difficult to interpret." 
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Eden as a Sanctuary 

In Gen 2-3 Eden appears to be a sanctuary,!62 although this is never made 
explicit. However, Eden is clearly a sanctuary in a variety of places in Jubilees.!63 
Jubilees 3:4-7 recounts the creation of Eve, and while in Gen 2:15-25 this hap- 
pens in Eden, in Jub. 3:9 it happens outside Eden. Adam is not admitted to 
Eden until forty days had passed and Eve remains outside a further forty days 
(3:814), because “it is more holy than any land" (312). This delay is attributed 
to the laws of purification after the birth of a female child (Lev 12:1-5), where 
a new mother is not permitted to enter the sanctuary (iepóv, Jub. 3:10) for that 
time. Thus, the creation of Eve provides a paradigm for the later law concern- 
ing purification after childbirth.!6* Furthermore, Jub. 3:6 adds to the Genesis 
account that when God brought Eve to Adam “he knew her,’ a euphemism 
for sexual intercourse,!® which, according to the author of Jubilees, could not 
take place in a sanctuary since it renders a person unclean (Lev 15:18).166 

The next indication that Eden is a sanctuary is found in Jub. 3:27. As Adam 
leaves the garden he offers a sweet smelling sacrifice and covers his shame. 
Since incense is burned at the entrance to the holy of holies,!67 Eden is equiv- 
alent to the holy of holies, and since Adam covers his shame (nakedness), 


162 Levenson 1985: 128-31, 142-45; Wenham 1986: 19-25; Barker 1991: 68-103; Parry 1994: 126— 
51; Stordalen 2000: 307-12; 457-59; Beale 2004b: 66-80. See also Ezek 28:11—19, and the 
discussion of this text in McKenzie 1956: 323. 

163 Hayward 1996: 9o. 

164 A similar prohibition is found in 4Q265. See Levison 1988: 92-93; Milgrom 1993: 278; 
Baumgarten 1994: 5-8; Himmelfarb 1999b: 25-27; Ruiten 1999a: 77; 1999b: 219-20; 2000: 
86-87; Segal 2007: 47-49; VanderKam 2008: 412-13. On the other hand, Ravid 2002: 76-80 
finds it difficult to understand that God could create two impure persons and argues 
that Jub. 3:10-11 comprises general regulations relating to impurity after childbirth 
that have been combined with the Adam and Eve story. See the response to Ravid in 
VanderKam 2002: 213. 

165 HALOT 391, s.v. YT, 6. See Anderson 1989: 128-29; Ruiten 2000: 80-81; Loader 2007: 242-45, 
286, 88; Doering 2009: 262—64, and Jub. 3:34. Both Anderson 1989:125-28 and Loader 2007: 
240, 286 suggest that Adam observes sexual activity between the animals in Jub. 31-3 and 
longs for the same. See also Gen. Rab. 17:4, where every animal has a partner but Adam 
has none. 

166  Ravid 2002: 78 points out that there are two distinct categories here: uncleanness in con- 
nection with sexual activity and uncleanness in connection with childbirth. For the for- 
mer see Anderson 1989: 129; Ruiten 1999a: 76-77; 1999b: 218. See also nQTemple XLV 11-12; 
CD XI 21-XII 2. In Gen. Rab. 18:6; 19:3 the opposite is true, and Adam and Eve have sexual 
relations in Eden. 


167 Exod 30:7-8, 34-38; Num 16:39-40; 2 Chr 26:16—20. 
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he plays the part of a priest (Exod 20:26; 28:42).168 Adam the priest is the first 
of a priestly line that includes Enoch, who offered the evening incense offering 
in Eden (4:23-26).169 

Aside from these texts where it can be inferred that Eden is a sanctuary, this 
fact is explicitly stated in two other texts. In Jub. 4:26 Eden is one of four sacred 
places on the earth, including the mountain of the East, Sinai and Zion. In 819 
there are three holy places, Eden, Sinai and Zion, with Eden described as “the 
holy of holies and the dwelling of the Lord.”179 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 


The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are presented as death-bed speeches 
by the sons of Jacob.!7 In each case the patriarch gives an account of his life 
and exploits, including his wicked behaviour. He encourages his descendants 
to live well and predicts that they will not do so.!7? Joseph is presented as the 
paradigmatic virtuous person whose example the patriarchs’ descendants are 
encouraged to follow. They are also encouraged to honour and obey Levi and 
Judah, because the priesthood and the kingship were given to them respec- 
tively and because Israel’s salvation would come from them (e.g. T. Jud. 21:1-4; 
T. Sim. 72-3).7? The Testaments also predict the coming of an ideal saviour 
(e.g. T. Levi 18; T. Jud. 24), descended from Levi and/or Judah, and they pre- 
dict that the descendants of the patriarchs will reject this saviour, resulting 
in their exile. Ultimately, they will be restored (e.g. T. Jud. 24; T. Dan 5:10; 
T. Gad 8:1).17* The issues of sexual impropriety detected in 1 Enoch carry over 


168  Levison 1988: 94; Ruiten 1999a: 77-78; 1999b: 219; 2000: 88, 106; Scott 2005: 31, 56-57, 
134-45. 

169 For Enoch as a priest see Ruiten 1999b: 220; VanderKam 1984a: 186; Anderson 1989: 129; 
Larson 2009: 372. In Jub. 4:25 Enoch offers incense on Mount Qatar. The identification of 
this mountain is problematic. Wintermute 1985: 63 identifies it as “an eastern mountain 
identified with incense;" Ruiten 1999a: 78, 1999b: 220 suggests that it is at the gate of Eden, 
as do Charles 1913c: 19; VanderKam 19842: 186-87; Scott 2005: 56-57. 

170 Suter 2009: 405 notes that since the three sanctuaries in 8:19 face each other, they corre- 
spond to “the debir, the hekhal, and the 'ulam of one temple.” 

171 Forintroductions to the Testaments, see Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 1-85; De Jonge 1987: 
359-420; Kugler 2001: 1-39; Nickelsburg 2005: 302-3. 

172 Slingerland 1984: 531-32. 

173 See De Jonge 1953: 86-89 for a discussion of the L-J (Levi-Judah) passages. A convenient 
list of these is found in Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 40-41. 

174 Seethelist of the so-called "Sin-Exile-Return" passages in De Jonge 1991: 164-65. 
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into the Testaments. In some cases, these issues are connected with the tem- 
ple, evidencing the same dissatisfaction with the temple found in 1 Enoch 
and Jubilees.!75 

The compilation history of the Testaments is complex and has been the sub- 
ject of considerable scholarly debate.176 I am persuaded by De Jonge's argu- 
ments that while they reached their present form in the second half of the 
second century CE, they were composed some time earlier. Their present form 
is the result of extensive Christian redactional activity on pre-existing Jewish 
documents, although the precise content of these documents can no longer be 
determined.!”” Whether the Testaments are of Jewish or Christian provenance 
is not critical for this study.!7® They were probably composed by Christians 
sometime in the first two centuries of the Common Era, but based, at least in 
part, on pre-existing Jewish documents.179 


175 Suter1979a 128-31; Nickelsburg 1981a: 589, Himmelfarb 1993: 21-23; 1999a: 1-6; Wardle 2010: 
82-84. For a recent reassessment see Suter 2002: 137-42. 

176 Foran early account see De Jonge 1953: 38-52, and for convenient summaries of the major 
positions see Dean-Otting 1984: 76-80; Collins 1998: 133-36; 2000a: 174-77. 

177  DeJonge 1991: 233-34. On p. 241 he suggests that “it is extremely difficult to find convincing 
proof for the existence of such a [pre-existing Jewish] document, nor are we in a position 
to determine its contents.’ See also De Jonge 1960: 187-88. Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 
2 note that various attempts have been made to distinguish between “sources, contri- 
butions by the author and later interpolations and additions” yielding widely differing 
results, so much so that it seems that the only viable option is to interpret the Testaments 
in the form in which they have been preserved, without attempting to delineate sources, 
whether Jewish or Christian (p. 8, see also Charlesworth 1985: 100-101). Wardle 2010: 82 
(note 111) notes that the existence of 4QTNaph (4Q215) is evidence of testamentary writ- 
ing connected with the twelve patriarchs in the second and first centuries BCE. 

178 Davila 2005b: 23-63 discusses the complexity involved in assessing whether a particular 
pseudepigraphon is either Jewish or Christian, or somewhere on a continuum between 
the two. See also the discussion in De Jonge 1991: 150-51, 160-63. 

179 Slingerland 1977:106-14 concludes that the Testaments should be seen as documents with 
both Jewish and Christian origins, which “reveal the contours of life in both Jewish and 
Christian communities.” Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 67 decline to describe them as 


wu 


either “typically’ Jewish or ‘typically’ Christian.” Neither do they believe it possible to 
decide whether there ever was a “Jewish Testaments”(ibid.: 85). Elsewhere, De Jonge 1991: 
155 states that it is “practically certain” that the present Testaments were composed in 
Greek, given that they often presuppose the wording of the Lxx and use Hellenistic or 
Hellenistic-Jewish terms. See also the useful summaries in Charlesworth 1981b: 211-13; 
1993: 32-34. On the proposal of a Jewish source for the Testaments see Puech 1992: 490, 
and the critique of this in Knibb 1995: 181-84. One identifiable pre-existing document 
that must be considered in connection with T. Levi is the Aramaic Levi Document (ALD). 
Witnesses to ALD were first discovered in a Ms the Cairo Geniza, parts of which are held in 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Corrupt Priesthood and Defiled Temple 


Several texts in the Testaments predict a new, pure and glorious eschatologi- 


cal temple, with the implication that the second temple that it will replace 


has been defiled. These references are usually connected with the writings of 


Enoch,!89 and display the same dissatisfaction with the temple and priesthood 
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the Cambridge University Library (Cambridge Ms T. S. 16 fol. 94), and parts in the Bodleian 
Library (Bodleian Ms Heb c 27, fol. 56). For the relationship of these parts see the diagram 
in Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004, facing p. 1. See also Milik 1955c: 399-406. A number 
of fragments were also discovered at Qumran (4QLevi?“). These are all in Hasmonean 
script, and are dated on palaeographical grounds between 150-151 BCE (Greenfield, Stone 
and Eshel 2004: 4). Caquot 1998: 5-25 analyses and translates all the major Qumran frag- 
ments associated with Levi and, in addition to 4QLevi?“, he includes 4QapocrLevi?-5, 
4QTQahat, the Testament of Amram (40543-40548) and the Work Mentioning Hur and 
Miriam ar (4Q549). For an assessment of these other works see Greenfield, Stone and 
Eshel 2004: 25-29. Although De Jonge 1953: 38-52, 129-31 and Milik 1955e: 87; 1955c: 404-6 
originally referred to 1Q21 as "Testament de Lévi,” later, De Jonge (De Jonge 1991: 147-48; 
De Jonge and Tromp 1998: 220) clarified that this is not the case. It seems to be an Aramaic 
work that the compiler of T. Levi was aware of in some form and used. Another witness to 
ALD is in part of a Greek translation discovered at Mt Athos in Greece (Athos, Monastery 
of Koutloumos Cod. 39, hereinafter Ms e). Both Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004: 5 and 
Drawnel 2004: 31 assign an eleventh century date to Ms e. It contains three passages that 
are not part of T. Levi, two of which contain material also found in the Qumran and 
Geniza Mss. The Greek and Aramaic witnesses to ALD are conveniently assembled in 
Charles 1966: 245-56. Stone 1988: 159-61 dates ALD in the third century BCE, based on 
the palaeographical dating of the Qumran fragments, and its use as a source for Jubilees. 
Milik 1976: 24 proposes an even earlier date, perhaps in the fourth century BCE, as does 
Lange 2008: 79, while De Jonge and Tromp 1998: 213-14 suggests the second century. 
The precise date is outside my scope. The referencing system for ALD is complex. Three 
major studies have been undertaken, all of which use a different system; Kugler 1996 and 
Drawnel 2004 use (and supplement) the versification developed by Charles 1908: 245-56, 
with minor differences. Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004 have developed a system of 
chapters and verses from 1:1-13:16, which I use in what follows. When referring to the 
Qumran witnesses I use the fragment, column and line numbers from DJD xxit. For those 
parts of ALD included in T. Levi see Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004: 48-50. For discus- 
sions of the relationship between ALD and T. Levi see Himmelfarb 1984: 59; Hollander 
and De Jonge 1985: 23-24, 130; De Jonge 1991: 150-54; 244-62; Kugler 1996: 2-7; 2001: 31; 
Knibb 1998: 203-13; De Jonge and Tromp 1998: 220-24, 232; Drawnel 2004: 1-4. For anti- 
temple and anti-priesthood polemic in ALD see Wardle 2010: 56-57. 

Enoch is frequently mentioned as an authority who predicts that the descendants of the 
Patriarchs will fall into sin. See T. Sim. 5:4; T. Levi 10:5; 14:1; 16:1; T. Jud. 18:1; T. Dan 5:6; 
T. Naph. 4:1; T. Zebu. 3:4. See also 4QLevi? 3 + 4 6 which reads Tüln Pap Non (“did not 
Enoch accuse"). 
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as is evident in 1 Enoch. Resolution comes with the anticipation of an escha- 
tological temple. 


Testament of Levi 

While T. Levi does not specifically refer to an eschatological temple, three 
texts predict the defiling of the second temple. The first is in T. Levi 10:5 and 
is connected with the wickedness of Levi's descendants and their exile. In 10:2 
Levi predicts that they will transgress “against the saviour of the world” (eig tov 
awthpa tod xdopov) “acting impiously" (&ceBew).1! This will lead to exile “since 
he (the Lord) will not bear Jerusalem" (äere un BaotdEat thy Iepovoaàńp) on 
account of their sin, and will tear apart “the covering of the temple" (oxioaı 
To Evduua tod vaod).182 The reason for God's judgement against Jerusalem and 
the temple is given in 10:5, "For the house which the Lord will choose, will be 
called Jerusalem" (6 yàp olxoç, öv àv éxAeEytat xúpioç, IepovowAnp xAnOycetat), 
as the book of Enoch the righteous contains.!5? The sense of this causal clause 
is not immediately clear, but probably indicates the uniqueness of Jerusalem 
as chosen by God as the temple-city where his name is set.!8+ If God's name 
is defiled by their actions, God's name will be removed. The reference to the 
writings of Enoch may be to the Animal Apocalypse, although Jerusalem is not 
specifically named there.!8° 

Another passage that mentions Enoch extends from T. Levi 14:1-15:4. Here 
Levi knows from the writing of Enoch that at the end his descendants will 
“act impiously against the Lord" (&oeßńoete ¿nì xüpiov). There is significant 
Christian material in this part of T. Levi and the details concern the treatment 
of Christ by the priestly hierarchy (vv. 1-4). But this is not all. In v. 5 Levi pre- 
dicts that they will steal from the offerings, eat with prostitutes and teach out 
of covetousness. Then, in v. 6 he predicts that they will engage in all sorts of 


181 Kee 1983: 792 reads "[against Christ, the savior of the world]" (square brackets original). 
While Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 160 identify the saviour of the world as Christ, there 
seems to be no textual justification for Kee to include it in the text. 

182 A similar expression appears in T. Benj. 9:4, oto tò ämiwpa Tod vaod oxılöuevov (“and 
the covering of the temple will be torn"). The context there is the crucifixion of Christ 
and reflects Matt 27:51. Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 79-81 read T. Levi 10:3 as a further 
reference to the tearing of the veil of the temple and attribute the use of the term Evduua 
("clothing") to the interpretation, “so as not to cover your shame" (wote ph natanadürteıv 
AKcymnocdvyv ouv). See also Kee 1983: 792, note b. 

183 Translation from Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 159. 

184 Deut 12; 2 Kings 21:7; 23:27; 2 Chr 6:34, 38; 33:7; Tob 1:4. 

185 1En. 89:40, 50, 54, 56, 66, 72. 
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sexual impropriety, even to the extent of taking wives from the Gentiles.185 The 
outcome of this activity is explained in 15:1, “Because of these things the temple 
which the Lord will choose will be desolate in uncleanness" (òi TaüTO ó vadç, 
dv dv éxreEntar xvptoc, Epos Soco Ev dcadapota) and they will be exiled among 
the Gentiles. There is no promise of restoration. Rather, the text ends with an 
expression of God’s faithfulness to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, without whom 
there would be no descendants of Levi left on the earth. Here, the reference 
to the writings of Enoch is combined with predictions of priestly impropriety 
with women and the desolation of the temple.!87 The theme of dissatisfaction 
with the priesthood leading to the desolation of the temple is clear. 

The final reference to Enoch in T. Levi is in 16:1-5. Here, Levi learns from the 
book of Enoch that they will go astray for seventy weeks.!8° There follows a long 
catalogue of their sins, beginning with desecrating the priesthood and defil- 
ing the sacrifices (thv teowodwny BeßyAwoete xoi tac Ovolaç pavetre). Ultimately, 
their wickedness will lead them to kill “a man who renews the law in the power 
of the Most High" (dvdpa avaxawonoloövra vopov Ev Suvepet dipictov), a further 
reference to Christ (v. 3),!®9 because of whom “the sanctuary” (tà Zeta) “will 
be desolate and razed to the ground” (gota Zona... Ewç &dapoug pemtappever).190 
This text attributes the fall of Jerusalem to the rejection of Christ by the reli- 
gious leaders who are the descendants of Levi. The chapter ends with a pre- 
diction that they will be scattered among the Gentiles, where they will be a 


186 On this text and its antecedents in ALD see Himmelfarb 1999a: 11212. Milik 1976: 23 sug- 
gests some relationship between what is now 4QLevi@ 3 and T. Levi 141-3, although 
there are considerable differences between the two texts. See also De Jonge 1991: 183-85; 
Kugler 1996: 187-88; Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004: 216; Drawnel 2004: 37; 245-46. 

187 There is no clear text in 1 Enoch that the writer refers to (VanderKam 19952: 145); never- 
theless, the underlying theology of Enoch, especially in Bw and the Animal Apocalypse, 
seems to have informed the writer of the Testaments. 

188 There is no reference to seventy weeks in 1 Enoch, although seventy generations appears 
in 1 En. 1032. The words Yawn tn yava (“in the seventieth week") appear in 4Q1812 5 (for 
this line numbering see Milik 1976: 249, it is line 3 in Allegro 1968: 80). Milik, p. 251 claims 
that 4Q180 and 40181 are copies of the same document (40 Ages of Creation), although 
Strugnell 1969-71: 252-55 finds the relationship between the two documents difficult to 
define. The combined document refers twice to 9RTIY (‘Azaz’el”), thus there is some con- 
nection to 1 Enoch. 

189 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 172. 

190 The translation “razed to the ground" is from Kee 1983: 794. 
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curse until the return of the Messiah, who will receive them “through faith and 


I 


water" (év erer xoi 08oxt), a reference to Christian baptism.!?! 


Testament of Dan 5:4-13 

In T. Dan 5:6 Dan explains to his descendants that he had read in the book of 
Enoch the righteous one, that their ruler was Satan and that all the spirits of 
"impurity" (nopveia) and insolence would obey Levi “to concern themselves 
with" (mapedpedw)!9? the sons of Levi so as to cause them to sin before the Lord. 
Again, there is no specific text in 1 Enoch that has this as its focus, but the refer- 
ence to nopvela reflects the sexual impropriety that occupies much of 1 Enoch.!93 

This wickedness results in exile (vv. 7-8), followed by a return to the Lord, 
who will bring them “into his sanctuary" (eig tò &ylaona abtoö). Verse 12 expands 
on this, referring to “holy ones resting in Eden" (dvanadoovtat ev Fëëu Geo), 
and “righteous ones rejoicing in the new Jerusalem" (¿nì tij¢ veaç Tepooa nu 
evppavOyjcovtat dSixator). Rest in Eden and rejoicing in the new Jerusalem are 
evidence of the combination of eschatology and protology that reflects Eden 
as a sanctuary and the new Jerusalem as the return to the conditions of Eden.194 

Verse 13 proclaims safety for Jerusalem and security for Israel, with “the Lord 
in the midst of her” (Küploç gota zu neow &üTNç), “living together with people and 
the Holy One of Israel reigning over them" (xotc av8pwmoig cuvavactpspouEvos, 
xal &ytoc Iopana Bactretwv en’ abtovds).195 

There are allusions to Exod 15:17-18 in this part of T. Dan, with the Lord 
bringing his people to his “sanctuary” (&ylaouo, Exod 15:17) and reigning over 
them (Exod 15:18). The sanctuary of the Exodus text is read in T. Dan as the 
eschatological sanctuary to be built by God, as in Jubilees and in some texts 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls.!96 


Testament of Benjamin 9:1-5 
This sin-exile-return passage predicts evil deeds among the descendants of 
Benjamin, as foretold in the words of Enoch the righteous. The text explains 


191 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 173. Nowhere does Enoch predict a diaspora among the 
nations (VanderKam 19952: 145). 

192 This word has cultic connotations in some contexts, see BDAG 773. See 1 Cor 9:13. 
In Prov 1:21; 8:3 it is used of Wisdom taking a stand in “High Street.” 

193 For descendants of Dan causing a Levite to sin see Judg 18:1-30. 

194 See Jub. 4:26; 2 En. 8; 3 En. 23:18; 4 Ezra 7:36; 8:52; 2 Bar. 4:3-5; Rev 3:12; 21:2; 22:2. See also 
Hofius 1970b: 64. 

195 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 289. 

196 Jub 1:17, 27-29; nQTemple xx1x 7-9; 4OmidrEschatâ, 
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that they will act with the impurity of Sodom and revive sensuality with 
women. God will immediately remove his kingdom from them. “Nevertheless, 
the temple of God will be in their portion" (Om Ev pepidt ov yevyoetat ó vads 
tod co6). This expression probably refers to the New Jerusalem and an earthly 
eschatological temple in the territory of Benjamin.!?” Following this, both Kee, 
and Hollander and De Jonge read a text that expresses the idea that “the last 
[temple] will be more glorious than the first.”198 This refers not to the second 
temple replacing the first, but to the eschatological temple that God will build 
at the end of time.199 


Conclusion 

This selection of “Enoch” texts in the Testaments mostly evidences a preoc- 
cupation with sexual impropriety, together with resultant defilement of the 
temple. There is considerable Christian material, referring to the way the 
descendants of each patriarch will mistreat Christ, leading in several cases to 
the end of the temple, and in two cases to the prediction of an eschatological 
temple where God will dwell with his people. Given the proposed dating of the 
Testaments, the question needs to be asked whether these texts are grappling 
with the loss of the temple. If this is the case, the texts place the blame for the 
loss of the temple on the mistreatment of Christ by the Jewish leaders, and 
should therefore be read as polemic against Judaism using the important fig- 
ure of Enoch to express this polemic. In T. Dan and T. Benj. the texts anticipate 
a glorious temple in the eschaton, and T. Dan combines eschatology with pro- 
tology, referring to rest in Eden. The Testament of Benjamin places this escha- 
tological temple in the territory of Benjamin. 


The Testament of Levi 
While Levi is a significant figure throughout the Testaments as the one from 
whom a redeemer will come, and the one to be honoured and obeyed as the 
anointed priest,299 he is even more prominent inT. Levi. Indeed, the Testaments 
can be read as an apology for a priestly messiah descended from Levi and a 


197 Deut 33:12; Josh 18:11—28. Tg. Onq., Tg. Ps-J., and Tg. Neof. Gen 49:27 all refer to the temple 
being built in the territory of Benjamin. 

198 Kee 1983: 827; Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 434-35, see De Jonge, Hollander, 
De Jonge and Korteweg 1978: 175 for the textual variants in this verse. 

199 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 435. See Hag 2:9; Tob 14:5; Jub. 1:17, 27-29; 1 En. 90:29; 
T. Dan 5:12. 

200 T. Reu. 6:5-12; T. Sim. 7:1-3; T. Jud. 21:1-6; T. Iss. 5:6-8; T. Dan 5:4, 7-13; T. Naph. 5:3-6; 81-2; 
T. Gad 8:1; T. Jos. 1911-12. 
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royal messiah from Judah, with the Testaments other than T. Levi and T. Jud. 
preparing the reader for what they will encounter in these two works.2 

The Testament of Levi resolves the dissatisfaction with the Jerusalem 
temple with reference to a pure heavenly temple.292 It contains details of 
Levi's journey to this heavenly temple, and of his consecration as a priest.?03 
In T. Levi 2-3 an angel conducts Levi on this journey and reveals to him that he 
will stand near the Lord as his “minister” (Aettovpydc, 2:10). In 31-8 this angel 
describes the heavens, and Levi sees “the great glory in the holy of holies, above 
all holiness” (9 keydAn ðóča Ev Gei dylev bnepavw ndang dyıörmros, 3:4);204 in 
4:2 he is told that he will be “a son, a servant and a minister" (vidv xoi Bepamovra 
xot Aettovpyóv) in the presence of the Most High; and in 51-2 Levi sees “the 
holy sanctuary, and the Most High on a glorious throne" (tov vadv tov Bio: 
xal emt 0póvou 8óEnc tov Üipi rov) through the opened gates of heaven, and God 
announces that he has been given the blessing of the priesthood. In 8:3 seven 
men clothe him in priestly garb and command him “to be a priest" (yivov giç 
iepéa) along with his descendants; in 9:3 he recounts a vision in which Jacob 
learned that Levi would be a priest;?0® and in 12:5 Levi himself says that he 
became a “priest” (iep&reuca) at nineteen years of age. Temple symbolism 
appears finally in 18:6, where “the glorious sanctuary" (6 vadg Tüç d6&ng) is the 
place from which holiness will come from the voice of a father upon the new 
priest who will arise. 

T. Levi seems to be dependent to some degree upon BW.296 In T. Levi 14-16, 
Levi explains that he had learned from the “writing of Enoch" (&nò ypagijs Evo, 
14:1) that his descendants would “act impiously against the Lord” (&oeßńoete 
ETİ xüptov, 14:1). In 14:5-8 their evil deeds are catalogued, including defilement 
through sexual contact with improper women (14:6), and in 15:1-16:5 Levi pre- 
dicts the exile and the desolation of the temple. The ultimate outcome is the 
return from exile and the "new priest" that the Lord will raise up (18:2). 


201 De Jonge 1953: 112; Slingerland 1984: 532-37 argue from the “we” passage in T. Levi 19:2-3 
that the Testaments are “a product of Israel's Levitical circles." 

202  Wardle 2010: 84; Barnard 2012: 59. 

203 I only deal with those texts that contain explicit temple symbolism and make no com- 
ment on texts referring to the priesthood of Levi without such symbolism. 

204 Unless otherwise noted, translations are my own. Quotations from the Greek text are 
from De Jonge, Hollander, De Jonge and Korteweg 1978. 

205 T. Levi g also includes Jacob's detailed instructions to Levi on how to function as a priest. 

206 Milik 1955c: 404-5. For a list of similarities between the two documents see 
Nickelsburg 1981a: 588-89. 
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Levi’s Heavenly Journey (T. Levi 2:5-3:10) 

In T. Levi 2:5-3:10 Levi undertakes a journey to the second heaven, from where 
he sees the third heaven and where his angelic guide reveals details of another 
four heavens. He explains in 2:2-5 how he was praying about the corruption of 
humanity when he fell asleep. In a dream, he sees a high mountaintop and “the 
heavens opened" (7vewx0ncav ol odpavol).20” An angel invites him to enter, and 
he enters the lower heavens and sees the higher heavens.” A brief description 
of what Levi sees follows in 2:7-8, and in 31-8 the angel describes the heavens 
with more detail. In the uppermost heaven, God dwells. 


207 ALD 4:4-5 (4QLevi? 111 16) reads ©’]nw mim gon nima (“in the vision of visions I saw 
heaven ...”). Milik 1955c: 399, 404 (followed by DSSSE 450-51) relates this line to the heav- 
ens being opened in T. Levi 2:5 and the prayer of Levi preserved in Ms e, interpolated here, 
with the answer to the prayer found in T. Levi 4:2. Milik’s reconstruction was adopted by 
Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 142 and Wright 2000b: 144-45, but rejected by De Jonge 1974: 
137-39; Greenfield and Stone 1990: 154-58; Stone and Greenfield 1993: 249-53; Stone 2003: 
430-37; Kugler 1996: 82-87; Knibb 1998: 205-7; Drawnel 2004: 224-28; Greenfield, Stone 
and Eshel 2004:138-39. Nothing in the context of ALD at this point demands that this line 
belongs here. Kugler 1996: 83 notes that there is not enough preserved “to decide with 
complete confidence which of the many possibilities for its reconstruction and place- 
ment is correct." Kugler himself (p. 175) relates it to the beginning of T. Levi 8. For detailed 
arguments for this placement see Stone 2003: 430-37. 

208 The text-critical issues surrounding T. Levi 2-3 are complex. One group of Mss (a) 
refers to three heavens, while another group (non-a) refers to four additional heavens 
in 2:9, which they describe in 3:3-8. The x Mss compress these descriptions into the 
third heaven. In the o Mss of 2:5-10 Levi enters the first heaven and sees the remainder 
(Kee 1983: 788). In the non-a Mss Levi enters the second heaven and sees the third (De 
Jonge, Hollander, De Jonge and Korteweg 1978: 26). In the a Mss the angel tells him he will 
see the third heaven and ascend to it and receive the priesthood, while in the non-a MSS 
he sees the third heaven and the angel advises him that he will see four more heavens. 
In the « Mss the heavens are described in the order 1-2-3-2, and in the non-a Mss the 
seven heavens are described in the order 1-2-3-7-6-5-4. For a discussion of the text-critical 
issues of this part of T. Levi and arguments for the secondary nature of the a manuscripts 
see De Jonge 1974: 133-36; 1975: 61-68; 1991: 148-51. Kee 1983: 788-89 considers that the 
inclusion of the seven heavens is a modification and expansion of an original reference 
to three heavens, as do Charles 1913f: 304-6; Collins 1995a: 63-65; Collins 1995c: 46, 56 
(note 12); Carlsson 2004: 100-102, and Alexander 2006: 8o, while Wright 2000b: 144, 148 
and Barnard 2012: 61 consider the three-heaven schema to be a corruption of the earlier 
seven-heaven schema, perhaps by a Christian editor under the influence of 2 Cor 121-4. 
Kugler 1996: 181 comments that "all that can be said is that one scheme was original, and 
the other was imposed later" (note 36). Dean-Otting 1984: 80, 87 proposes eight heavens, 
suggesting that there are seven, plus a “heaven above the heavens" where God dwells (3:4). 
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The first announcement of Levi’s elevation to the priesthood appears in 
2:9-11, although the word “priest” does not appear??? The angel advises 
Levi that he will see the higher, more brilliant and incomparable heavens, and 
when he ascends there he will stand near the Lord (od &yyüç xvplov othon), 
and will become his “cultic official" (ÂAerrovpyöç).29 The service of Levi is then 
detailed, involving the announcement of the Lord's mysteries among people 21 
and proclamation concerning the coming redeemer of Israel. In its present 
context in T. Levi this statement implies that in the milieu in which T. Levi 
circulated one function of the oT priesthood and cultus was to point to Christ, 
something reflected in Heb 8—10.22 

It is unclear whether Levi is envisaged as a heavenly or an earthly priest. 
On the one hand, when he ascends to the upper heaven he will stand near 
the Lord. On the other hand, he is to declare God’s mysteries to the people. 
Hollander and De Jonge suggest that "Levi's priestly service on earth is carried 
out in the presence of God.”13 This is somewhat analogous to the role of the 


209 The text is based in part upon Mal 2:4-7. Kugel 1993: 30-36 traces the influence of 
Mal 2:4-7 in this part of T. Levi, which he refers to as "Levi's Apocalypse.” He suggests that 
this “apocalypse” may have originally existed independently (pp. 37-38). In Mal 2:4-7, 
true instruction comes from Levi and he is the messenger (&yyeXos) of the Lord of hosts. 
See also Deut 33:8-10. 

210 See Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 135 for the cultic connotations of this word. See 
Exod 28:35, 43; Isa 61:6; Sir 7:30; Let. Aris. 95; Heb 8:2; 1 Clem 41:2, and in connection with 
Levi, Num 8:22; 16:9; 18:6; Deut 10:8; 18:5, 7; 1 Chr 15:2; 2 Chr 29:11; Ezek 40:46; T. Levi 4:2; 
Jub. 3038; 3114; nQTemple Lx 10-11; 1QSb Iv 24-25. 

211 The word pvothpiov has apocalyptic connotations. Bornkamm 1967: 815-16 refers to the 
use of this word in connection with heavenly journeys in which things normally con- 
cealed from humans are revealed. See Brown 1968: 1-30; Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 135; 
Bockmuehl 1990: 31-32; Rowland 1982: 9-14; Carlsson 2004: 107; Dean-Otting 1984: 86-87, 
89-90. Stone 1976: 414-19 notes that matters revealed in apocalyptic include details about 
the nature of the heavenly sanctuary and occur "at the high point of a revelation" (p. 418). 
Gruenwald 1980: 29-72 discusses the mystical aspects of apocalyptic literature, and the 
relationship between this literature and merkabah mysticism. 

212 The proclamation of “the coming redeemer of Israel" (tod éMovtoç Aurpododau Tov IapanA, 
2:10) is no doubt a reference to Christ and betrays Christian origins (Hollander and De 
Jonge 1985: 135, see also T. Sim. 71-2; T. Levi 18114). An allusion to Luke 24:21 (6 u&Mwv 
AvTpodadaı tov '1apayA) seems likely. 

213 Ibid.: 134. In T. Jud. 211-5 the priesthood is said to be superior to the kingship because, 
while God had given the things on earth to Judah, to Levi he had given "the things in 
heaven" (tà ¿v oüpavoiç). Accordingly, just as heaven “is higher" (ómepéyet) than earth, 
so the priesthood is higher than the (earthly) kingship. The pericope concludes that 
Levi had been chosen to “draw near" (éyyi@w) to God. Similar notions are expressed in 
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angel Raphael in Tobit. In Tob 12:1-15 Raphael is said to stand in the presence 
of God. He takes Tobias’s prayer into the presence of God, but also appears to 
Tobias and Sarah on earth. Levi, like Raphael, receives a revelation of divine 
mysteries in the heavenly sanctuary and brings them to bear on earthly things. 
The angel Gabriel has a similar function in Luke 1-2, revealing heavenly things 
to Zechariah and Mary.?!* Since the temple is a microcosm of the universe and 
“heaven on earth,” to “stand near the Lord" refers to Levi's priestly service in 
the earthly temple/tabernacle, also understood as service in the presence of 
God. Thus, in this text, there is no rigid distinction between the earthly and the 
heavenly temple. But, unlike those texts where the earthly temple is heaven on 
earth, and to be in the temple is to be in the presence of God in heaven, here, 
the true temple is in heaven, and its boundaries are extended to encompass the 
people of God on earth. 

In T. Levi 3 the angelic guide explains the contents of the various heavens 
to Levi. In 3:3c the upper heavens “down to the fourth" are said to be “holy” 
(aytot), although Wright considers that it is the angels inhabiting them who 
are described as &ytot, being elevated above unrighteousness.?!5 It is difficult 
to decide between these two options, but the causal clause beginning v. 4 (ötı) 


Jub. 30:18 (where Levi is said to have been chosen to serve in the presence of the Lord); 
and in 31:14 (where Jacob blesses Levi and prays that the Lord would draw him and his 
seed near to him to serve in his sanctuary as the angels of the presence and the holy ones). 
See also Exod 19:21—22; 24:2; Lev 10:3; 21:21; Ezek 40:46; 42:13; 1QSb Iv 24-28. 

214 Itis somewhat similar in the case of Zechariah. The angel Gabriel appears to him in the 
"temple" (vadc, Luke 1:9) and is described as “an angel of the Lord" (&yyeXoc xvpiov, 1:11). 
When Zechariah questions Gabriel, he replies “I am Gabriel, the one who stands before 
God, and I have been sent to speak to you” (tyw ciu l'agBpgu]A 6 mapeotyxws Evanıov tod Deag 
xoi dneotorny Ajo poc c£, 119). The temple does not feature in Gabriel's appearance 
to Mary, and there is no such explanation (1:26-37). 

215 The Greek text reads ol de eis tov tétaptov Endvw Tobtwv üyıol io. Wright 2000b: 147 
translates, “But those in the fourth (heaven) above these are the holy ones,” as does 
Dean-Otting 1984: 90-91. Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 136 translate “But the heavens 
down to the fourth above these are holy,” referring to Ps 20:6 (LXX 19:7); Wis 9:10 andı En. 
15:3, which describe heaven as &ytoc (p. 138). Wright argues that the inhabitants of heaven 
are holy, rather than the heavens themselves, and that the oi de in 3:3 sets up a contrast 
between these and the powers in the third heaven. Wright's reading recognises that oi 8£ 
usually indicates a change to a new subject (Moulton and Turner 1963: 37)—the angels in 
contrast to the powers in the third heaven (v 3a)—and that giç is sometimes equivalent 
to év (ibid.: 254-55, BDAG 289, s.v. giç 1. a. ò and 1b. B). For angels designated as oi &ytot 
see Job 5:1; 15:15; Dan 7:21; Tob 11:14; 1 En. 1:9; 14:22—23, 25; Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26; Rev 14:10; 
Jude 14. 
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seems to indicate that it is the heavens that are holy, because of those who 
dwell there. If this is correct, the heavens constitute the sacred space of a tem- 
ple. This sacred space exhibits decreasing levels of holiness from the top to the 
bottom. Just as in the wilderness tabernacle and the Jerusalem temple, there 
are decreasing degrees of holiness the further away one travels from the holy 
of holies.216 

In the seven temple schema in T. Levi, the following verses describe these 
decreasing levels of holiness. “In the uppermost heaven” (¿v «à dvwrepw návtwv) 
“the great glory" (ý neydAn 50&x)!” “rests” (orco et). While this word normally 
refers to a temporary stay,218 it echoes the expression xardAvya &ytoc (“holy 
dwelling") used to describe the ultimate goal of the Exodus in Exod 1533. This 
is the heavenly temple, further specified as being du cyiw &ylwv üepdvw doe 
aylotytos ("in the holy of holies, above all holiness”),219 that is “the innermost 
part of the heavenly temple."220 

Verse 5 describes the inhabitants of the sixth heaven??! as oi d&yyeAot... tod 
npoowrov xuptov (“angels of the presence of the Lord”).222 These angels are 
first described in v. 5 with two participles describing them as “ministers” 
(Aerrovpyoüvreç) who “make atonement to the Lord for the sins of ignorance of 


216 Fora similar schema see Asc. Isa. 7-10. 

217  Forother uses of this epithet for God see 1 En. 14:19; 25:3, 7; 47:3; 102:3. 

218  Forthis sense of xataAbw see BDAG 522, s.v. xataAvW 4. This word appears in this sense sev- 
eral times in the Lxx, but never with God as the subject. The word derives from xat&Auua 
(BDAG 521), which has the sense of a lodging place or guest room, that is, a place where 
one finds rest and hospitality (Louw and Nida 1988: 1: 454). The notion of a temporary 
dwelling is clear in Luke 9:12; 19:7. In the LXX see Gen 19:2; 24:23, 25; Sir 14:25, 27; 36:27. 

219 For the expression 6 &yloç t&v &ylwv see Exod 26:33-34; 1 Kings 6:16. The expression Tà t&v 
&ylwv cyte appears in 3 Bar. Prologue 2, and in 2 Bar. 34:1 it appears as a metonym for the 
(destroyed) earthly temple. In Sib Or. 3.308 God comes to punish Babylon "from heaven, 
his holy realm" (&r' oùpavóðev ... 2& &ylwv, translation Buitenwerf 2003: 216). The expres- 
sion 6 &ytoc TAV &ylev appears in Heb 9:3 and as a variant reading (Ms P) in Heb 9:12. 

220 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 138; Himmelfarb 1993: 31, 33. 

221 [tis not referred to specifically as the sixth heaven, but the one “after” the highest (petà 
with accusative, see BDAG 637, s.v., eTA B), as the angel describes the heavens in descend- 
ing order. 

222 For this expression see 1QSb Iv 25-26, where the high priest prays that he will become as 
an angel of the presence, with the angels of the presence; 1QH? x1v 13, where these angels 
have direct access to God; and Jub. 30:18; 31:14, where Levi is exalted to serve in the sanctu- 
ary as the angels of the presence. 
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the righteous" (e&tAnoxdpevot mpög xüptov ETİ náoaiç voi &yvoiaiç TAV Sixaiwy).223 
The verb é&tAdoxopct does not appear in the NT, but is frequent in the Lxx with 
a technical sense of “make atonement for" or “propitiate.”224 Aettovpyéw is used 
in secular contexts for a variety of public services, but in the Lxx this too is a 
technical term for the service of priests and Levites in the temple.??5 In 2:10 
Levi is described as the Lord's Aetvovpyóc indicating some connection between 
what these angels do before God, what Levi will do when exalted to the priest- 
hood and what the earthly priests do.226 

In the following verse the function of the angels of the presence is 
described with a verb in the present indicative. They "offer to the Lord a 
pleasing, spiritual fragrance, and a bloodless offering” (rpooqépovot dé xvpiw 
Gouf evwdias Aoyıxyv xai dvatuaxtov npocpopdv).227 The words Aoyıxöç and 
àvaipaxtoç make it clear that these are not animal offerings.??® While the 


223 The entire expression ol Aetrovpyoüvreç xoi e&thaoxduevor mpóc xüptov ETİ doa coc 
Ayvolaıs «àv 8uxatiov is governed by a single definite article, indicating not two bodies of 
angels of the presence, but one with these functions (BDF 144-45, § 276). For &yvota refer- 
ring to “sin of ignorance" see Gen 26:10; Lev 5:18; 22:14; Ps 25:7 (LXX 24:7); Ezek 40:39; 
42:13; 44:29; 46:20. In the Ezekiel texts the term is used for “guilt-offering” (NRSV). It is 
not used in this precise sense in the NT, but see Acts 3:17; 17:30; Eph 4:18; 1 Pet 1:14. See 
also Pss. Sol. 3:8 for tAdoxopat used with &yvoia, although in that context atonement is 
made outside the cult, £v wyoteia xai tarewwoet dap adtod ("by fasting and humbling 
his soul”). 

224  BDAG 350; Muraoka 2002: 197-98, s.v. £&Adoxouaı, 1-6; Lust, Eynikel and Hauspie 2003: 
215. See e.g. Exod 30:10, 15, 16; Lev 1:4 and several times in Lev 16 in connection with the 
Day of Atonement ceremony. 

225  BDAG 591, S.V. Aettoupyéw 1, a. See Exod 28:35, 43; 29:30; 30:20; 35:19; 36:33; 38:27; 39:11, 12; 
Num 1:50; 3:6, 31; 4:3, 9, 12, 14, 23, 24, 26, 30, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43; 8:22, 26; 16:9; 18:2, 6, 7, 21, 23; 
Deut 10:8; 1732; 18:5, 7; 1 Kgdms 2:11, 18; 3:1; 3 Kgdms 8:1; 4 Kgdms 25:14; 1 Chr 6:17 (Lxx); 
15:2; 16:4, 37; 23:13, 28, 32; 26:12; 2 Chr 5:14; 8:4; 11:14; 13:10; 23:6; 29311; 31:2; 35:3; Joel 1:9, 
13; 2:17; Jer 52:18; Ezek 40:46; 42:14; 4319; 44:11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 27; 45:4, 5; 46:14; Jdt 414; 1 
Macc 10:42; Sir 4:14; 24:10; 45:15. 

226 Brooke 1993: 84. 

227 This translation is from Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 136. For the sense of "spiritual" for 
Aoyıxöç see BDAG 598, who note that with this sense the term contrasts with "literal" See 
also Rom 12a. For &vaipaxtoç (“bloodless”) see LSJ 105. 

228 De Jonge 1953: 49 notes that this notion expresses Christian sentiments, and that 
àvaipaxtov teocpopay is a "Christian terminus technicus,” referring in the first place to 
prayer and later to the Eucharist. He lists several patristic sources that corroborate this 
judgement. See also Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 138. The idea of bloodless sacrifice 
appears in Athenagoras, Leg, 13; Eusebius, Dem. ev. 1, 6, 29, 50; Origen, Cels. 8:21; Apos. 
Con. 2.25.7; 6.23.5; 8.5.7; Cyril of Alexandria on Heb 5:5; and Ambrose, Sacre. 4.6, 27. In 
some cases, the reference is to prayer and in others to the Eucharist (see PGL 104, 659-60 
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language of atonement is used, it appears not to be achieved by animal 
sacrifice.229 

Verse 7 describes the fifth heaven, where there are angels who bear 
“answers” to the angels of the presence (in the sixth heaven).239 The fourth 
heaven contains another class of angels,23! described as “thrones, and powers" 
(0póvot, &&ovcíot),23? among whom hymns of praise are offered to God.233 

This part of T. Levi evidences a hierarchy of angels serving God in various 
capacities in the various heavens. The text has a developed concept of heaven 
that is made up of several layers, with increasing levels of holiness and priestly 
angels with functions that also reflect their relative proximity to God. To the 
extent that there are increasing levels of holiness heaven somehow corre- 
sponds to the earthly temple, but it surpasses a simple bicameral sanctuary. It 
is a replacement for the defiled Jerusalem temple and priesthood. 


T. Levi 51-3 
These verses recount the climax of Levi's heavenly journey.2?* Immediately 
prior to his return to earth to execute vengeance upon Shechem, Levi tells how 
the angel opened the gates of heaven and he saw “the holy temple” (tov vaov 


for numerous other patristic sources, and Fletcher-Louis 2002: 272-73). It is difficult to 
understand this particular text as a reference to the Eucharist being celebrated in heaven. 
It is clear that animal sacrifice is not in view and it is more likely that the offerings are 
prayers. Calaway 2013: 173 concludes that the offerings are perhaps "the prayers or the 
good deeds of the righteous." 

229 Gabel 2006: 48 notes that this is the only reference to a heavenly sacrificial cult in early 
Jewish literature prior to 70 CE, suggesting that it might be a Christian interpolation. See 
also the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (11Q17 1x 4-5) and the function of the future priest 
in 4QapocrLevi^ 9 I2 (although this is unlikely to take place in heaven). 

230 See 3 Bar. 12:1-8 for angels bringing “the virtues of the righteous" (ai &peral «àv Stxatwv) to 
Michael, the highest archangel dwelling in the fifth heaven. 

231  Forclasses of angels see 1 En. 61:10; 2 En. 20:1; Asc. Isa. 7:21, 27 (see Knibb 1985:166, note m 
in Asc. Isa. 7:14) T. Sol. 20:15; T. Adam 4:4, 8; Eph 1:21; Col 116. 

232 For this sense of 0póvoc see BDAG 460, s.v., 0póvoc, 2 (“a supreme power over a political 
entity"). For this usage see 1 Clem. 65:2; Mart. Pol. 21. While the term does not appear, the 
ideas are also present in Dan 10:13, 20. 

233 For praises offered to God see Ps 50 (LXX 49):14, 23; 107 (LXX 106): 22; Hos 14:3; Philo, 
Plant, 126; Let Aris 234; Heb 13:15; Justin Dial. 117, and for this offering by angels see Isa 6:3; 
1 En. 40:3-4; 6110-13; 2 En. 17; 19:6; 21:1; 3 Bar. 10:7; Asc. Isa. 715-17; Cyril of Alexandria on 
Heb 5:5, b. Hag. 12b. 

234 Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 144. Dean-Otting 1984: 83 notes the similar themes in 2:1-5 
and 5:1-7, indicating the “original unity of these two parts." For a vision of God as the 
climax of a heavenly journey see 1 En. 14:18-23; 2 En. 22. 
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tov &ytov) and “the Most High upon a glorious throne" (xoi emi 0póvou Söäng Töv 
trpictov).235 God addresses Levi and gives him the blessings of the priesthood 
(col dEdwxa tac evroyiag Tiç lepareiag).236 

There are several differences between this text and T. Levi 3:3-4, where God 
is said to dwell in the uppermost heaven. Here, there appears to be only one 
“heaven” (odpavec, singular),23” and the description of God is different. In 3:4 
God is described as ý neydAn 86£a (“the great glory”), “dwelling” (xatwAvw) “in 
the holy of holies, above all holiness” (&v &ylw &yiwv brepave mong crytotyTOS). 
Here, God is “the Most High" (6 tiptotog), enthroned on “a throne of glory" 
(0póvoc dö&ng). While it is clear from other texts that the heavenly sanctuary 
is a throne room where God is enthroned,238 the cultic symbolism has disap- 
peared from the description and the notion of God’s sovereignty has come into 


235 There is some debate as to whether Levi enters heaven, as in T. Levi 2:6, or simply 
looks through the opened gates. In 2:6 the heavens are opened, he is invited to enter, 
but he goes no further than the second heaven (2:7) from where he views the remain- 
ing heavens. Here, the angel opens the gates of heaven and Levi sees God enthroned in 
heaven. De Jonge 1974: 138-39, writes “the angel obviously gives Levi access to the highest 
heaven where the Most High dwells, previously described as the highest heaven (111,4).’ 
Kugel 1993: 27 refers to Levi’s entrance into heaven in the vision of T. Levi 2-3, 5 and notes 
that he does not enter heaven in the vision of T. Levi 8 (which seems unconnected with 
heaven). On the other hand Nickelsburg 1981a: 588 states, “The angel opens the gates of 
heaven (T. Levi 5:1; cf. 4QEn*16:4 [4Q204]), and he sees—but does not enter—the temple 
in which God is enthroned (cf. 1 En. 1415-25)" For the gate of heaven see T. Levi 2:6; 
4QLev? 2 18; Gen 28:17; 3 Macc 6:18; 1 En. 9:2, 10; Rev 4:1. In 3 Bar. 2:2, 5; 3:1; 6:13; 11:2, 5; 15:1; 
1 En. 14:12, 15, 25 there are doors to different parts of heaven. 

236 Kugel 1993: 27-28 suggests that the visions of heaven are primary in this part of T. Levi, 
and that Levi's own role is somewhat secondary, since the priesthood is only mentioned 
in 5:2, in what he refers to as a "Christian remark’—Levi has the priesthood until God 
comes to dwell in the midst of Israel—which he reads with reference to Christ, as do 
Hollander and De Jonge 1985: 143-44 (see below). For a related, but different, tradition 
concerning Levi receiving the priesthood in a dream see Jub. 32:1 and T. Levi 8-9 (where 
Levi has a second dream, and Jacob also has a dream concerning Levi's elevation to the 
priesthood). For the complexity surrounding these traditions see Kugel 1993: 8-10. 

237  Thisis the eighth heaven in Dean-Otting's reconstruction (Dean-Otting 1984: 80, 87). De 
Jonge 1974: 138-39 suggests that the singular oöpavös may correspond to the expression 
NNW "yan in 4QLevi^ (4Q213a) 1 11 18 (ALD 4:6). Drawnel 2004: 104 translates “gates of 
heavens,” although the substantive NM is an emphatic plural corresponding to Hebrew 
DNW (Jastrow 1989: 1595b). Greenfield, Stone and Eshel 2004: 67 translate “gates of 
heaven,” and note this as a point of contact between ALD and T. Levi (5:1). 

238 For “throne of glory" see Jer 14:21; 1712; Wis 9:10; 1 En. 9:4. For the throne of God in the 
heavenly sanctuary see Rev 1627; Heb 8:2. For the notion of God's throne see 1 Kings 22:19; 
Isa 6:1; Ezek 1:26; Ps 47:9 (LXX 46:8, EVV 47:8); 1 En. 1418—23; 2 En. 22.2; T. Mos. 4:2. 
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the foreground. There is no correspondence here with the earthly sanctuary; 
rather, this vision presupposes OT call narratives, as is appropriate given Levi's 
appointment to the priesthood in the immediate context.?39 

It seems that T. Levi 2-5 is a composite account of Levi's heavenly journey, 
some of which has its origins in Aramaic Levi. In one strand of the tradition 
Levi is taken on a tour through the heavens. The upper heavens are described 
in cultic terms, and the angel tells him that he will receive the blessing of the 
priesthood (4:2—3). In the other strand, he sees, and perhaps enters, the heav- 
enly throne room where the Most High is enthroned and he is given the priest- 
hood (5:2). In both cases the priesthood is a temporary endowment, awaiting 
the coming of Christ. Hebrews 7:11—28 also argues that the Levitical priesthood 
is a temporary measure, although written as it is from the perspective of the 
exaltation of Christ (11-4), the end of the Levitical priesthood is not antici- 
pated, but seen as already having taken place with the advent of Christ as a 
priest who is superior in every wa 201 


The Testament of Moses 


The Testament of Moses (T. Mos.), also known as the Assumption of Moses 29) 
is extant in a single, damaged, partly illegible, Latin palimpsest discovered in 
Milan in 1861, probably dated from the fifth or sixth century??? It is clearly a 


239 Gabel 2006: 48. On call narratives see the discussion of 1 En. 14:8-23, above. Carlsson 2004: 
11-13 details several similarities between T. Levi 3-4 and Isa 6 (although Isaiah is a 
prophet rather than a priest). 

240 Given the late dating of the Testaments in their present form, this part of T. Levi is prob- 
ably a literary fiction containing vaticinia ex eventu concerning the coming of Jesus. 

241 The title of the work is a complex issue. There appear to have been at least two Moses 
apocrypha which were bound together: the Testament of Moses and the Assumption 
of Moses (Davila 2005b: 149-52). On the basis of a sixth century fragment that quotes 
T. Mos. 1:14 referring to it as the Assumption of Moses (avadn pews uwoewg, for the text see 
Bauckham 19gob: 260), Tromp 1993: 115336 continues to refer to the extant work by that 
name (noting hat the title "Testament of Moses" was sometimes associated with Jubilees), 
as do Rhoads 1973; Sweet 1984: 601-2; Muddiman 2007: 169 and many others, although 
Tromp 1993: 115 does concur that it "displays the characteristics of a testament." Given the 
nature of the work, a number of scholars now refer to it as the Testament of Moses. See 
Kolenkow 1973: 71-72; Nickelsburg 1973b: 11-12; 2005: 363 (note 33); Collins 1984b: 344—406; 
Bauckham 1990b: 236; Grierson 2008: 266-74. 

242 Charles 1913a: 409; Zeitlin 1947: 1; Nickelsburg 1973b: 5; Priest 1983: 919; Collins 1984b: 344; 
Tromp 1993: 87-88; Hofmann 2000: 12. 
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translation of a Greek original, since several Greek words appear transliterated 
into Latin characters;?^? although some scholars consider that the Greek was 
translated from a Semitic original, either Hebrew or Aramaic.?** Since the only 
city mentioned is Jerusalem and since there is no reference to the diaspora, the 
place of writing is probably Palestine.?^5 The Ms is incomplete and the extent 
of what is missing is unknown.?46 

Licht suggests that it was composed in Maccabean times and updated some- 
time between 4 BCE (the death of Herod the Great) and 30 CE with the inser- 
tion of chapters 6—7.74” This suggestion was developed by Nickelsburg, who 
continues to maintain it,?48 although Tromp has mounted a strong case for 
literary integrity and a date around the turn of the era (4 BCE-30 CE).?49 While 
no consensus has emerged on the question of literary integrity, Tromp's dating 


243 Hofmann 2000: 12; Grierson 2008: 274—75. 

244  Chares 1913a: 410; Priest 1983: 920. Collins 1984b: 345; Nickelsburg 2005: 77. Tromp 1993: 
78-86 concludes that the evidence for a Semitic original is *extremely weak and uncon- 
vincing." Grierson 2008: 275 dismisses the suggestion of a Semitic original as unnecessary, 
suggesting that the author used “biblicizing Greek when writing about a biblical charac- 
ter" See also Hofmann 2000: 13-15. 

245 Tromp 1993: 117; Hofmann 2000: 12-13. 

246 Sweet 1984: 601; Grierson 2008: 266. Priest 1983: 919 opines that around one third to one 
half has been lost. 

247 Licht 1961: 100-103. T. Mos. 6:2-6 mentions “an impudent king” (rex petulans) who will 
reign for thirty-four years, and v. 6 explains that his sons will reign for “shorter periods” 
(breviora tempora). This detail would have been written sometime within thirty-four 
years of Herod's death in 4 BCE. For the historical details surrounding Herod and his 
successors see Josephus Ant. 17.188-199. Licht (pp. 100-102) also shows that the theory 
propounded by Charles 1913a: 420 that chapters 8-9 had been transposed from between 
chapters 5-6 to be untenable, giving the book “neither meaning nor message.’ Charles 
places chapters 6-7 referring to Roman times, after chapter 9 which appears to refer 
to the persecution under Antiochus Iv, thus repairing what he considered to be faulty 
chronology. Lattey 1942: 11-12 agrees in part with Charles, but argues that only chapter 8 
has been displaced, since chapter 10 flows naturally after chapter 9. Collins 1976: 179-86 
detects redactional activity in 10:8 with the reference to an eagle reflecting the action of 
certain young men pulling down the image of an eagle from over the gate of the temple 
(see Josephus Ant. 17.149167). 

248  Nickelsburg 1972 (now 2006: 7, 61-64); 1973a: 33-37; 2005: 74-77, 247-47; Carlson 1982: 
85; Priest 1983: 920-21, 930. Collins 19732: 18-30, who originally argued for literary integ- 
rity and composition in 4 BCE, later adopted Licht's theory (1973b: 38-43; 1984b: 347-48; 
1998: 129). 

249 Tromp 1993: 11617. For a thorough review of the arguments and counter-arguments see 
Hofmann 2000: 21-26. Goldstein 1973: 44—47 also argues for literary integrity, but dates the 
entire work in the time of Antiochus Iv. 
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has been adopted by more recent scholars,259 although still strongly contested 
by Nickelsburg.?°! This date precludes Christian provenance.252 

The text takes the form of a testament, a death-bed retelling of Israel's his- 
tory from the perspective of Deut 31-34.75? Moses the seer gives Joshua an 
ex eventu prophecy of the history of God's people up to post-exilic times, 
including the crisis of the Maccabean era. Finally (in the extant form of the 
work), that crisis is brought to bear on the present situation of the people 
of Israel under Roman domination.?°* This heralds the beginning of the 
eschaton (10:1).2°° Chapter 10 relates the vindication of God's people in cosmic 
terms, and chapters 11212 revert to the end of the life of Moses, with Joshua 
responding to the revelation in appropriate terms and Moses giving him a final 
charge to remain faithful to the Torah. 

Both Solomon’s temple and the wilderness tabernacle are highly regarded. 
The tabernacle appears three times: in 1:7, Joshua is appointed to be Moses’ 
successor for the people and for “the tent of witness with all its holy objects” 
(scene testimonii cum omnibus sanctis illus);?? in an apparent allusion to 


250 Hofmann 2000: 28-30; Grierson 2008: 275-77. Charles 1913a: 411 argues for a date between 
7-30 CE, and Lattey 1942: 13 refines this to a time close to 30 CE. Zeitlin 1947: 9-12; 27-37 
argues for a date around the Bar Kochba revolt (132-135 CE), but this has not found any 
acceptance. Indeed, the prediction of T. Mos. 3:9 that Israel will never fail from the land 
that God promised them could hardly have been written after 70 CE (assuming a date 
after 586 BCE), and Collins 1973a: 15 argues that if the fall of the temple had happened 
when this “review of history” was written, it would almost certainly have been mentioned. 
Moreover, 1:17-18 and 8:5 suggest that the temple was still standing. Of course, the date 
depends on whether literary integrity is accepted. If so, a date in the first third of the 
first century CE is adopted for the entire work, while if not, this date is for the final form 
of the work, after the addition of material referring to Herod and his sons. 

251 Nickelsburg 2005: 74, 363 (note 34). 

252 Davila 2005b: 149-54. Sweet 1984: 604 finds no trace of any Christian influence. 

253 Harrington 1973: 59-66. 

254  Nickelsburg 2005: 247-48. Assuming the integrity of the work, the reference to Herod 
and his descendants 623-9, followed by the end times, precedes what looks like the 
Maccabean crisis. The author has read that crisis as a paradigm of God's judgement on his 
people for their sins, and "foretells" that it will happen again under the rule of Rome (see 
Schreiber 2001: 259-60). 

255 Schreiber 2001: 258. This appears to be the time of the author, since it marks the end of the 
retelling of history. 

256 Latin quotations are from Tromp 1993: 6-25. Unless otherwise noted English translations 
are mine. The Latin term scene, translated “tabernacle,” is unattested in any other Latin 
text. It is a transliteration of the Greek oxyv/ and evidence of a Greek Vorlage, see ibid.: 
79. The Vulgate routinely uses tabernaculum. 
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Deut 3114-23 in 1:9, Joshua’s commission takes place “in the tabernacle” 
(in scenae); and in 2:3-4 where, after being ruled by kings and princes for eigh- 
teen years, ten tribes will break loose.25” The remaining tribes (tribus sancti- 
tatus, “holy tribes,” 2:4) will transfer “the tabernacle of the testimony” (scenae 
testimonium),?5? and “the God of heaven" (Deus caelistis) “will fasten the pole 
of his tabernacle” (figet palum scenae) and “the tower of his sanctuary" (turrim 
sanctuarii sui ).259 

"Fasten the pole of his tabernacle and the tower of his sanctuary" refers 
to the building of the temple, which, according to this text, was done not by 
Solomon but by God who builds Ais tabernacle and his sanctuary. This per- 
spective gives divine approval for Solomon's temple. Since the temple and tab- 
ernacle seem to be combined in 2:8-9, where the ten tribes erect idols in the 
tabernacle and act wickedly in the house of the Lord, the tabernacle also has 
divine approval.?9? However, consequent on the apostasy of both the ten tribes 


257 The chronology is obscure. Charles 1913a: 416 and Priest 1983: 928 refer to fifteen judges 
and three kings (Saul, David and Solomon) and the nineteen kings of the northern king- 
dom, so that the word annus (“year)” is a cipher for a ruler. Tromp 1993: 154 notes this 
symbolism and its uniqueness in T. Mos. and suggests that, given the difficulty of enumer- 
ating the precise number of judges, the years are best understood as relative periods of 
time, in a similar way to the “hours” of 1 En. 89:72; 90:5 (See Black and VanderKam 1985: 
273, 75). The text seems to refer to the division of the kingdom after the death of Solomon. 
The ten tribes who break loose will sacrifice their children, “erect idols in the tabernacle” 
(ponient idola scenae) and act wickedly “in the house of the Lord" (domo domini). These 
verses describe the apostasy of the northern tribes, and have no immediate bearing on 
the Second Temple period, although the pattern is repeated by the author's contempo- 
raries. The beginning of their apostasy is “surrounding themselves with walls" (circumval- 
labunt muros), something repeated by the parts of the tribes who rebuild Jerusalem after 
the exile (4:7-9). 

258 This refers either to the moving of the ark of the covenant to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6), or the 
transfer of the ark and its contents into the temple (1 Kings 8:4-6). Tromp 1993: 156 con- 
nects it with the separation of the two tribes from the other ten. They are designated holy 
tribes because the temple is in their territory (Ps 78:67—71). 

259 History is dischronologised here with the transfer of the tabernacle to Jerusalem after 
the schism, rather than before it as in 2 Sam 6. The manuscript is badly damaged at 
this point, and several emendations and reconstructions are necessary (Tromp, ibid.: 8, 
137). The above rendering follows Tromp's emendations. Priest 1983: 928 notes the dif- 
ficulty with the text and paraphrases, "the twelve tribes will move the tent of testimony 
to the place where the God of heaven will build a place for his sanctuary" However, the 
text does not refer to "twelve" tribes, and this paraphrase also attempts to repair the 
dischronologisation. 

260 Koester 1989: 45-46. 
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and the two tribes, the exile ensues and, from this point on, the significance of 
the temple and cultus changes.?®! 

In T. Mos. 4:7 either the temple or Jerusalem is called “a place" (locus).?62 
The context is the return from the exile, where “some parts of the tribes" 
(aliquae partes tribuum) "enter their appointed place" (venient in locum con- 
stitutum suum), “surround it with walls, and restore it" (circumvallabunt locum 
renovantes).?9? On the other hand, the “two tribes" (duae tribus) weep and 
mourn, being unable to bring offerings to the Lord of their ancestors. Since 
no reason is given for their inability to sacrifice, considerable debate has 


261 Ibid.: 93-94. 

262 Charles 1913a: 415 connects the statement of 1:17 that Joshua had to store the books Moses 
would give him in “the place that God made from the beginning of the world” (in loco 
quem fecit ab initio orbis terrarum), with the so-called omphalos myth, the understanding 
that Jerusalem (the temple) was the navel of the earth and the beginning of creation. 
This reading is also adopted by Hamerton-Kelly 1970: 3. In Greek tradition omphalos 
mythology was centred at Delphi while in the oT it was connected with Jerusalem (see 
e.g. Ezek 38:12). See Terrien 1970: 315-38. Elsewhere, Jerusalem and the temple are the 
centre of the earth, as in Ezek 5:5; 1 En. 26:1; 90:26; Jub. 812. See Schäfer 1978: 122-33; 
Levenson 1985: 115-26. While this reading is possible, it is unlikely, since the same phrase 
is used of Moses himself in 1:14 (he was prepared to be a mediator of the covenant “from 
the beginning of the world,” ab initio orbis terrarium), and 12:4 (where God is said to have 
seen all the nations of the earth from the beginning). The issue here is God's comprehen- 
sive, pre-ordained plan (see Tiede 1973: 90). Moreover, T. Mos is aware that the temple was 
not built until after the death of Solomon (2:4) and was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar 
(3:2), yet the books would remain in this place until the Lord visits them at the end of days 
(118). See Tromp 1993: 146-47. The text should be read as referring to a primordial decision 
of God that there would be a mediator of his covenant (Moses), and that God prepared a 
place for the revelation Moses is about to give to Joshua from the beginning, prior to the 
construction of the temple. See also Kolenkow 1973: 73. Locus (“place”) appears elsewhere 
in T. Mos. in a general sense (2:2; 6:3; 7:10; 11:5, 7). In 8:5 the central shrine of a temple 
(either a pagan temple or the Jerusalem temple, see Tromp 1993: 220—21) is referred to as 
"their secret place" (abditum locum eorum), and in 10:9 the heavenly temple is referred to 
as “the place of God's habitation" (loco habitationis). I discuss this text further below. 

263  Thereis some debate as to whether this place is Jerusalem or the temple. The reference to 
walls suggests the city (Tromp 1993: 181), while the reference to sacrifices in v. 8 suggests 
the temple (Goldstein 1973: 49; Collins 1973b: 43; Schwartz 1980: 217-23). See Matt 24:15; 
John 4:20; 11:48; Acts 613-14; 21:28 for evidence for the Greek word tönog being used to 
refer to the temple in the first century. In 2 Chr 6:40 DIPN is rendered tönog in the Lxx 
and locus in the Vulgate. Whether a strong distinction should be maintained between 
city and temple is also debateable. The temple dominated the city and was by far its most 
significant feature. See Davies 1974: 152; Sanders 1992: 51-69. See also Koester 1972: 188-89 
for tomo¢ in the sense of a holy place. 
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developed, centring on the different groups that are referred to. In 4:7 some 
parts of the tribes go up and enter their appointed place; in 4:8 two tribes are 
contrasted with these tribes. The tribes that do not go up maintain the alle- 
giance ordained for them, and weep and mourn because they cannot sacrifice; 
and in v. g ten tribes no longer exist. The identity of the ten tribes is clear, but 
the distinction between the two tribes who remain faithful and the parts of the 
tribes who go up and rebuild the city/temple is unclear. 

The solution to the question of the identity of the two groups is connected 
with the rebuilding of the city/temple, which appears to be a sinful act. The 
same word (circumvallabunt, “surround with walls”) also appears in 2:7, where 
it is the beginning of apostasy. Thus, rebuilding after the exile is to be seen as 
an act of unfaithfulness, while those who remain faithful, and weep and mourn 
because they cannot sacrifice, withdraw from the cultus of the rebuilt temple. 
This text, too, evidences dissatisfaction with the second temple and its cultus.26* 

This reading is supported by the immediately following reference to God's 
punishment through the foreign kings (531-3), leading Israel to turn away from 
the truth. This statement is supported by the quotation of an unidentifiable 
text?95 which claims that “they will defile the house of their worship with 
pollution" (contaminabunt inquinationibus domum servitutis suae, 5:3),296 and 
that certain people ^who are not priests but slaves born of slaves" (qui non sunt 
sacerdotes, sed servi de servus nati) will “defile the altar" (alterium inquinabunt) 
with the offerings they bring to the Lord (5:4).267 The surrounding verses 
enlarge upon their moral misconduct in terms of adultery with foreign gods, 


264 Here, I follow Tromp 1993: 180-82. Schwartz 1980: 217-23 and Doran 1987: 491-92 argue 
that these two tribes who remain faithful are those who remain in Babylon and are too 
far from Jerusalem to sacrifice. As Tromp 1993: 181-82, notes the author of T. Mos. is more 
likely to have described the returnees as the two tribes and those who stayed as part of 
them. Charles 1913a: 417; Lattey 1942: 13-16; Goldstein 1973: 49; Collins 1973b: 43 see this 
text as evidence of dissatisfaction with the temple and cultus, while Klinzing 1971: 159-60 
proposes that the weeping shows their high estimate of the temple. Priest 1983: 929 is 
unsure whether a definitive interpretation is possible. 

265  Tromp 1993: 190-91. The author may have been quoting from memory or giving a para- 
phrase. Deut 31:29 and Jer 11:10 express similar ideas. 

266 Domus servitutis (“house of slavery") refers to Egypt in Exod 13:3, 14; 20:2; Deut 5:6; 6:12 
(Vulg. 6:13); 7:8; 814; 13:5, 10; Josh 2427; Judg 6:8; Jer 34:13; 4 Esd 1:7. In Mic 6:4 the same 
phrase is rendered by domus servientium. In the present context, the reference is surely to 
the temple (ibid.: 191). 

267 Josephus (Ant. 13.292) mentions and denies the claim that the mother of Hyrcanus was 
a slave under Antiochus. Charles 1913a: 418 suggests that these statements suit Jason and 
Menelaus, priests who preceded the Maccabees. 
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bribery, crime and injustice against God, and impious, partial judges. Chapter 6 
continues by referring to kings who proclaim themselves priests, who will fail 
in their moral duty with respect to “the holy of holies” (sancto sanctiatis). In all 
this, the temple and cult are “condemned in extremely radical terms.”?68 There 
are simply no redeeming features and the text displays contempt for both tem- 
ple and priesthood. The text presents a hopeless situation, with no heavenly 
temple and no anticipation of an eschatological temple. The situation may 
have been resolved had the missing parts of the text still been extant. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have surveyed several texts that reflect dissatisfaction with 
the temple. However, most of them are silent about Jerusalem and the tem- 
ple, and the dissatisfaction is more implied than explicit. On the other hand, 
the wilderness tabernacle and Solomon's temple are viewed as ideal sanctu- 
aries. In some places the defiled second temple is replaced with an eschato- 
logical temple that God will build in the future, a concept sometimes traced 
to Exod 15:17. At times this is pictured as a return to the conditions of Eden or 
as a new Jerusalem, although it is usually unclear whether the eschatological 
temple is a structure or a metaphor for the dwelling of God with his people. It 
is probably the former, located in Zion. 

Elsewhere, the second temple is displaced in favour of a heavenly temple, 
the true dwelling place of God. In Bw this temple is a sort of bicameral struc- 
ture in heaven, although not corresponding precisely to the Jerusalem temple. 
In T. Levi 3-5, heaven has either three or seven levels of increasing holiness, 
while in T. Levi 8 there seems to be a single heaven. Neither heaven nor the 
heavenly temple closely resemble any earthly sanctuary, other than in the most 
general terms. None of these texts suggest that the earthly temple is a copy of 
the heavenly temple. Rather, God dwells in the heavenly temple, and while he 
is envisaged as coming to earth in Bw, he alights on a cosmic mountain, seen as 
the link between earth and heaven. In T. Levi, Levi's priestly service in heaven 
also encompasses God's people on earth. 

These texts have implications for the understanding of the temple symbol- 
ism of Hebrews. Hebrews is traditionally read as disparaging the tabernacle 


268  Tromp 1993:192. See Tromp's discussion on pp. 185-99 of the structure, rhetorical features 
and historical background of this part of T. Mos. He notes that the terms are too general 
and too vague for precise identification, and argues that the reference is to recent con- 
temporary history and a society that is “diseased in all its branches" (p. 187). 
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as an inferior copy of the heavenly temple and as being unconcerned with 
the second temple. I will argue that both of these readings are inadequate. In 
Hebrews, the tabernacle is nowhere disparaged. As for the temple, again, it is 
not explicitly mentioned, but I will argue that it lurks beneath the surface as it 
does in these texts. The temple and the tabernacle prefigure the eschatological 
dwelling of God with his people and, since the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of God has inaugurated the eschatological realities, the earthly sanctuar- 
ies have reached their telos and God is no longer encountered in them. 


CHAPTER 5 


Temple Destroyed: Temple Symbolism in Texts 
Responding to the Fall of the Temple 


Introduction 


In this chapter I examine a number of texts that respond to the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE. While I have argued that Hebrews predates that event, these texts are 
relevant since they reflect ideas current in late first century Judaism. Some of 
these texts are positive towards the temple, but negative towards priesthood 
and people, while others are more negative about the temple itself. They all 
anticipate a rebuilt temple; sometimes an eschatological temple to be built by 
God and sometimes a new physical temple in Jerusalem. 

I consider here the same questions considered in previous chapters. I am 
concerned with the relationship of the (now destroyed) earthly temple to 
the heavenly temple and the eschatological temple to be built by God; with 
attitudes to the wilderness tabernacle reflected in the texts; with the under- 
standing of the eschatological dwelling of God with his people and whether 
the communities addressed have access to this dwelling in the present; and 
whether any of these texts refer to sacrificial activity in heaven. 


The Fourth Book of Ezra 


The Fourth Book of Ezra (4 Ezra)! is a Jewish apocalypse appearing as chapters 
4-13 of 4 Esdras in the Vulgate.? The work is set in Babylon thirty years after the 


1 For the different works associated with the name of Ezra see the table in Metzger 1983: 516. 
Unless otherwise noted, all English quotations are from the NRsv text of 4 Ezra. Latin quota- 
tions are from Fischer, Gribomont, Sparks, Thiele and Weber 1969. 

2 For Jewish provenance see Davila 2005b: 136-41, who notes the centrality of Torah (3:19; 5:27; 
7:19-20, [79]-[81], [89], [94], 63 [133]; 8:12, 29, 56; 9:11, 29-37; 13:42, 54; 14:21-22), of Zion (5:21- 
30); and of the people of Israel (6:55-59; 710-1; 815-16, 26, 45). Ezra mourns the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (3:1), the temple and its sacred contents, and the priesthood (10:20-22), 
and anticipates the restoration of Zion (10:38-54) and Zion’s role in the eschatological battle 
(13:35-36). Ezra anticipates the coming of the Messiah in 7:28-[44] but nothing in these 
verses can be related to eschatological scenarios found in the NT. Moreover, the virgin birth, 
the earthly life, and the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus are absent from 4 Ezra. Fourth 
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exile (31-3), a fictional literary device modelled on Ezek 1:1.3 The name Ezra, 
is a pseudonym in whose name the book was written by an anonymous Jew, 
probably living in Palestine? in the final years of the first century CE.5 Thus, the 
destruction of the second temple is described “in the code of 587,6 as though 
it was Solomon's temple.’ The original language seems to have been Hebrew? 
but no Hebrew text has survived. There was probably an early Greek transla- 
tion, but evidence for this in quotations and allusions in some early Christian 


Esdras 1-2 (5 Ezra); 15-16 (6 Ezra) is a Christian framework placed around 4 Ezra from the 
second and third centuries (DeSilva 2002: 324, 346-51). These chapters are beyond the my 
scope since they did not exist in the immediate aftermath of the events of 70 CE, although 
they do set the context in which 4 Ezra is now to be read. 

3 Thereference to thirty years has been used as a guide to the date of the book, but it is more 
likely that it imitates Ezek 11, see Stone 1990: 55. 

4 The evidence for the location of 4 Ezra is slim. Davila 2005b: 138-39 refers to a consensus 
that the work emanated from Palestine; Longenecker 1995: 15-16; 1997: 271-93 argues that the 
author was a scribe associated with Yavneh, and Stone 1989: 18 suggests someone "steeped in 
one aspect of Pharisaic tradition." 

5 This date arises from the identification of the three heads of the eagle in 4 Ezra 11-12 as 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. Since two of these had died (1:33-35; 12:23-27) and the third 
was expected to die with the advent of the Messiah in the last days (12:28), a date late in the 
reign of Domitian is likely. See Grabbe and Charlesworth 1981: 51-52; Stone 1984: 412; 1989: 7-1; 
1990: 10, 366-71; Willett 1989: 53; Hallbäck 1992: 270-71; Longenecker 1995: 13-16; Collins 1998: 
195-96; Lichtenberger 1999: 239; DeSilva 2002: 330-32; Harrington 20032: 665; Nickelsburg 
2005: 275. For a review of the history of scholarship on the dating of 4 Ezra, including the his- 
torical problems associated with this so-called “Flavian” dating, see DiTommaso 1999: 3-38. 
DiTommaso argues that the eagle vision is an interpolation from the early third century. He 
argues that while the book requires an eagle vision at this point, it does not require the actual 
eagle vision that is extant in the book, and he considers that only with great difficulty can 
the historical details of this eagle vision be identified with events of the late first century. 
The weakness of his argument is the lack of any evidence for an alternative eagle vision. 
DiTommaso does accept a date around the end of the first century for the composition of the 
remainder of the book, although he does not specify his grounds for this opinion. Clement of 
Alexandria cites 4 Ezra 5:35 in Stromateis, which can be dated around the end of the second 
century, but this is of no consequence for DiTommaso's argument, since Clement does not 
cite the eagle vision. 
Kirschner 1985: 29-30. 
Solomon's temple itself is absent from the text, although it is co-terminus with the city 
(3:24; 10:46). No temple is mentioned in the heavenly city to be revealed (10:44-56; 13:36). 
Wardle 2010: 91 finds this “striking,” but since it is a “building” (10:55) it probably incorporates 
the temple as in 3:24; 10:46. 

8 Myers 1974: 1517; Stone 1990: 10-11; DeSilva 2002: 329. 
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works may simply represent dependence on common traditions. Versions 
in several different languages remain, the most important of which are Latin 
and Syriac.!° 

That 4 Ezra concentrates on Solomon’s temple indicates the same sort 
of dissatisfaction with the second temple that appears elsewhere in the lit- 
erature. The implication is that the “real” temple was Solomon’s rather than 
Herod’s. As the narrative proceeds, it becomes clear that the city built by God 
to be revealed at the end exceeds Solomon’s temple in significance. 

The book contains seven episodes: three dialogues with the angel Uriel, 
three visions and an epilogue." The first dialogue begins when Ezra is on his 
bed, distressed at the desolation of Zion and the wealth of “Babylon” (31-3), 
a cipher for Rome.!? He brings his complaint to God (3:4-36), Uriel responds, 
and then Ezra and Uriel embark on a vigorous debate (4:1-5:13) that continues 
until Ezra awakes (534-20). This pattern of distress, followed by complaint, 
debate and conclusion, is repeated twice more in Ezra’s room over the space of 
three weeks (5:21-6:34; 6:35-9:25). At the end of the third dialogue, Uriel sends 
Ezra out into a field to eat the flowers and pray (9:24-25), and wait until he 
comes to speak with him. 

Ezra is still distressed when he receives the first vision (9:26-10:59), a 
woman grieving at the recent loss of her son. While he consoles her, she is 
transformed into a glorious city, which Uriel identifies as the restored Zion. 
Ezra's second vision (11:1-12:51) is of an eagle with three heads and numerous 
wings rising out of the sea. It is ultimately destroyed by a lion. Uriel identifies 
the eagle as the fourth kingdom of Daniel’s vision (Dan 7:7-8, 23-25) and the 
lion as the Messiah. In Ezra's final vision (13:1-58) a man rises out of the sea and 
stands on a mountain that he had carved out for himself. Uriel identifies the 


9 Stone 1990: 1-2. 

10 Ibid.: 1-9. Stone discusses the importance of the Syriac and Latin versions on p. 3. The 
most convenient text is that in the Latin Vulgate (Fischer, Gribomont, Sparks, Thiele and 
Weber 1969: 1931-74). The Syriac text is found in Bidawid 1973. I have not been able to 
access the critical edition of the Latin text in Klijn 1983b. 

11 Metzger 1983: 517-18; Stone 1990: 5o. Humphrey 1995: 59 refers to all seven episodes 
as visions and, indeed, Stone notes that a vision can be auditory as well as visual. 
Nevertheless, I follow Sanders 1985b: 409-18; Vermes 1986: 294-98; Collins 1998: 200-10; 
Lichtenberger 1999: 240 in referring to three dialogues, three visions and an epilogue. This 
clarifies the auditory nature of the first three episodes and the combination of visual and 
auditory features in the next three. The epilogue is also auditory, although here the Lord 
speaks rather than Uriel. 

12 This literary device appears in several works of the period (e.g. Rev 18; Sib. Or. 5130). See 
Harrington 2003b: 349. 
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mountain as Zion and the man as the Son of God who will destroy the enemies 
of God’s people. These three visions transform Ezra’s distress into joy, and he 
praises God who governs times and events. God appears to Ezra in an epilogue 
(141-48) and commissions him to comfort and instruct the people and to 
rewrite the Scriptures that were destroyed along with the temple. 

Earlier scholars argued that 4 Ezra was a conglomeration of sources,!* but 
Breech demonstrates that it is a carefully structured narrative showing “Ezra’s 
movement from distress [at the loss of Jerusalem and the temple] to consola- 
tion by the Most High himself who reveals to the prophet, in dream visions, 
his end time plans.” These plans involve God's actions to redeem his people. 
Central to this is the restoration of Zion “prepared and built, as you saw the 
mountain carved out without hands” (13:36) from where God will destroy their 
enemies. 


The First Dialogue (3:1-5:20) 
Here, Ezra prays in his distress, rehearsing the history of the world from the 
creation to the time when David builds a city (civitas) for God’s name, in which 
to offer oblations (3:24). These were offered for many years, until God gave the 
city over to the hand of his enemies because of the transgressions of the peo- 
ple. While Ezra never mentions the temple,!® the temple is subsumed under 
the identity of the city built to offer oblations to God. For Ezra, “the city is 


13 ` Knibb 1982: 62-63; Hallbäck 1992: 273; Lichtenberger 1999: 248. DeSilva 2002: 336-37 sug- 
gests that the major purpose of 4 Ezra is, “the reinforcement of Torah observance as a 
positive and necessary value.” 

14 Ee Box1913: 549-52. See the discussions in Longenecker 1995: 22-24; Collins 1998: 196-98; 
DeSilva 2002: 335-36. 

15 Breech 1973: 269. See also the comprehensive discussion in Stone 1990: 11-23, especially 
pp. 21-23. Esler 1994: 99-123 argues that the purpose of 4 Ezra is to manage the cognitive 
dissonance between the experience of the destruction of the temple and the theology of 
election. He notes “it is clear that the author of 4 Ezra, and presumably his readers, did 
consider that the sack of Jerusalem in 70 CE and the enslavement and exile of many Jews 
thereafter were grossly inconsistent with theological views on the election of Israel and 
the significance of the Temple” (p. 106). 

16 The Syriac version adds “and a house" (éusa). In 10:46 Solomon builds the city and offers 
sacrifices in it, although in the or Solomon built the temple rather than the city. Fisher 
1963: 34-41 argues for a wider semantic range than just “city” for the Hebrew word 9Y, 
positing a sense such as “temple quarter" or “hill of God/altar" In Ezek 40:2 Ezekiel sees 
a structure like a city that turns out to be the temple area in v. 5 (Koester 1989: 18-19). 
See also Isa 60:7, 13, 14; Zech 8:3. Fisher 1963: 40 suggests, "ideally, YHwH does not have a 
temple quarter within a city but the city is his temple quarter, temple and even the Hill 
of God.” 
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clearly the sanctuary"? The key to understanding the narrative that follows is 
found in Uriel’s response, “Your understanding has utterly failed regarding this 
world.” As the narrative unfolds, it becomes clear that while Ezra is thinking 
of the earthly Zion that has been devastated, Uriel responds in terms of the 
heavenly Zion. 


The Second Dialogue (5:21-6:34) 

In 5:23-30 Ezra recounts the uniqueness of Israel. God chose one vine, one 
region, one lily, one river, one city, one dove, one sheep and one people. The 
vine is clearly Israel,!® as are the dove (Ps 74:19) and the sheep; the region is 
apparently the land, the river is the Jordan, but the city is named: “from all 
the cities that have been built (aedificatis civitatibus) you have consecrated 
(sanctificasti, xxn) Zion for yourself” (5:25). Why then, Ezra asks, has the one 
been given over to the many? 

Ezra’s description of Zion as a “built city” is ironic, for elsewhere in 4 Ezra 
the built city is the heavenly Jerusalem (10:27, 42, 44; 13:36; see also Ps 122:3).29 
So while in 5:25 he sees the built city, Zion that has been destroyed, it soon 
becomes clear that there is more to the destroyed Zion than Ezra sees. 

In 6:1-6 Uriel explains, with a series of divine passives, that God had planned 
and made all things before the creation, including the establishment of “the 
footstool which is Zion (aestimaretur scabillum Sion, 6:4).?! While David might 
have built Zion, Zion was planned by God before the creation. This, as well as 
other texts in 4 Ezra that describe the heavenly Jerusalem as the “built city,” 
indicate that the earthly city/temple corresponds in some way with the heav- 
enly city/temple, and while the earthly may be in ruins, the heavenly remains 
intact, ready to be revealed as the world to come 27 


The Third Dialogue (6:35-9:25) 
What is implicit about the two cities becomes explicit in the third dialogue 
when Ezra asks why Israel did not possess the world as an inheritance and 


17 Stone 1990: 74. See also Hamerton-Kelly 1970: 4; Myers 1974: 171; Lee 2001: 129-32. 
The Armenian version expands the text to explain that Solomon built the temple (Stone 
1990: 74). 

18 Ps 80:8; Isa 5:1-7; Hos 14:17. 

19 E.g. Ps 80:1; Jer 23:1-4; Ezek 34. 

20 See the discussion in Stone (ibid.: 129-30). 

21 Translation from Stone 1990: 157. For YHWH’s footstool see 1 Chr 28:2; Ps 99:5; 110:1; 132:7; 
Isa 66:1; Lam 2:1. 

22 Wardle 2010: 91; Moffitt 2011: 100-101. 
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how long the present situation would continue.23 Uriel responds in 7:26-[44 | 
with an eschatological scenario, “Indeed the time will come, when... the city 
that now is not seen shall appear, and the land that now is hidden shall be 
disclosed.”2* This city is the heavenly Jerusalem, whose eschatological appear- 
ance is portrayed in the fourth vision (see below).”5 And, while Ezra thinks of 
land in terms of the land of Israel,26 the land Uriel refers to is Paradise,27 the 
location of the heavenly, unseen city. This city and land, the world to come,?® 
are real in the eschatological present, even though hidden from view.?? 

That paradise is in view is confirmed in 7:36, where Uriel uses two sets of 
parallel terms for the disclosure of eschatological end of the wicked and the 
righteous respectively: the pit of torment?? opposite the place of rest and the 
furnace of Hell opposite the Paradise of delight.?! Stone remarks that rest is a 
standard feature of Jewish eschatology, referring to Ps 95:11; Isa 14:7. Significant 
also, are such texts as 2 Sam 7:1 and 1 Kings 5:4, where God gives David and 
Solomon rest from their enemies and they decide to build a house for God's 
name, and 2 Chr 6:41-7:3 where Solomon invites YHWH to enter his resting 
place and the glory of the Lord fills the temple. The paradise of delight is where 
God rested at the creation (Gen 2:2; Heb 4:4), that is, the heavenly temple, 
which will be disclosed in the eschaton.?? 


23 The question in 4 Ezra 6:54—59 is posed in terms of Ps 8 (Peeler 2014: 72-73), a key text in 
Hebrews. 

24 Here I follow Stone (ibid. 202, see also notes f and g) and the NRSV. Both follow the 
Armenian version, which refers to a city. The textual witnesses for this line are "chaotic" 
(Stone, p. 202). 

25 For the ideal future Jerusalem see Isa 52:1; 54:11-12; 60:10-22; Ezek 40-48; Zech 2:10-12; 
Tob 13:16-18; 14:5; T. Dan 5:2; 2 En. 55:2; 2 Bar 4:2-4; 32:2-4; nQN]J. See also Gal 4:26; Heb 
1110-16; 12:22; 13:14; Rev 21-22; b. Hag. 12b. 

26 (o Box1913: 582. See also 8:52 which juxtaposes city and land. 

27  Hofius 1970b: 182-83 (note 368); Knibb and Coggins 1979: 167; Willett 1989: 73; Lee 2001: 
132—33. Stone 1989: 102-3, 197-98 argues that this identification is not certain, since in 
4 Ezra paradise is nowhere described in terms of “land.” 

28 Moffitt 2011: 96-105. 

29 Stone 1990: 213-14 notes that this sort of terminology is “a standard part of apocalyptic 
mystification." 

30 Stone (ibid.: 203) retains the word Gehenna from the Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic and Georgian 
versions. 

31 ` Hofius 1970b: 61; Laansma 1997: 107-108. 

32 Stone 1990: 221 suggests that "[t]he term ‘paradise of delight’ is probably a literal translation 
of the rendering of ‘Garden of Eden’ in Greek as napadetcoc THs tTeugys.” See 1989: 197-204 
for Stone's treatment of paradise. Care must be taken with the distinction between earth 
and heaven in the discussion of paradise in 4 Ezra, and it is probably overstating the case 
to claim that paradise refers to some transcendental and heavenly garden simply on the 
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The eschatological disclosure of the heavenly city/temple becomes clear in 
the reference to paradise in 8:52, where Uriel lists the features of the world 
to come:33 for “Ezra and those like him,”34 paradise is opened, the tree of life 
planted, the age to come prepared, plenty provided, a city built, rest appointed, 
goodness established and wisdom perfected. This piling up of the features of 
the world to come describes the eschatological reward of the righteous.?5 Strict 
differentiation of the terms seems unwarranted; rather, they represent differ- 
ent aspects of the eschatological dwelling of God and his people.36 That the 
“built city" is paired with the “appointed rest” indicates that “rest” should be 
understood in a local sense as “a place of rest.”3” 


The First Vision (9:26—10:59) 
Following these dialogues Ezra sees the eschatological events hinted at in the 
dialogues in three visions.38 The first vision is pivotal, as Ezra begins to see 
what Uriel had previously told him would happen.?? Distressed, and out in 
a field eating flowers (9:27), he sees a woman grieving at the recent death of 


basis that it is said to have been pre-created (3:6), as does Box 1912:195-97. See b. Ned. 39b; 
b. Pesah. 54a; Pirqe R. El. 3; Midr. Pss. 72:66 and 90:13 (where the temple is the heavenly 
temple); Tg. Onq. (Grossfeld 1988: 45, note 5) and Tg. Ps.-J. (Maher 1992: 22, note 23) on 
Gen 2:8; and Tg. Ps.-J on Gen 3:24 for the suggestion that the Garden of Eden was built 
before the creation (along with the throne of glory, the name of the Messiah, Torah, Israel, 
Gehenna, repentance and the Temple). Stone 1989: 200-204 argues that paradise in 7:36 
is simply the earthly garden of Eden. But it seems valid to treat paradise in the same 
way as the heavenly Zion, for that too was established at the creation (6:4) and will be 
revealed in the end (7:26). The relationship between the heavenly and earthly dimensions 
of paradise and Zion is complex, but in the eschaton, what is now concealed (in heaven) 
will be revealed (on earth). In the story of the four who entered 0775, found in t. Hag. 2.1; 
y. Hag. 77b; b. Hag. 14b-15b; Song of Songs Rab. 1.44, as well as in Hekhalot Zutarti and 
Merkabah Rabbah, paradise seems to be identified with the heavenly temple. For a con- 
venient translation of the texts see Morray-Jones 1993: 196-98, 210-17, and the discussion 
on pp. 199-202, 207-8. 

33 ` Verses 53-54 list what will be absent from the world to come. 

34 Stone 1990: 286. The Latin “you” at the start of v. 52 is plural (vobis), as also the Syriac 
(„aal) and all other versions apart from the Armenian. 

35 Stone 1989: 218; 1990: 288. 

36 On this cf. Stone 1990: 287, "[i]n 4 Ezra, we should observe, heavenly Jerusalem is usually 
related to the ‘messianic kingdom’ complex of ideas, and this is not readily to be recon- 
ciled with its connection with paradise in a number of contexts." 

37 Hofius 1970b: 62. 

38 Longenecker 1991: 11. 

39 Stone 1981: 202-3; 1990: 304; Longenecker 1995: 58-64; Humphrey 1995: 59; Lichtenberger 
1999: 242; Lee 2001: 134-35; DeSilva 2002: 327. 
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her only son on his wedding day. Ezra attempts to console her, reminding her 
that the distress of the community was greater than her distress, for while she 
was grieving for one son, the community was grieving for the whole world. 
Moreover, the sanctuary and its furnishings had been destroyed; the priests, 
the Levites and the people had been killed or exiled; and the seal of the glory of 
Zion had been given over into the hands of their enemies (10:21-24).^9 

At this point, the woman is transformed into a city. Uriel arrives on the 
scene and identifies the city as the restored Zion that was to be revealed at 
the end of time.*! What the reader had suspected from the analogy between 
the grief of the woman over her son and the grief of Ezra over Zion is now 
made explicit. The woman is the desolate Zion and also the renewed Zion.*? 
Uriel encourages Ezra to enter the city, noting that there will be limitations on 
what he can see and hear. He is entering God's realm, which transcends human 
comprehension.13 

Uriel explains the vision to the perplexed Ezra in 10:38—59, picking up fea- 
tures from the earlier dialogues. Instead of the woman he sees a "city being 
established" (civitas aedificabatur, 10:27),44 a place of huge foundations 
(locus... de fundamentis magnis) identified as Zion in 10:44. The city “appears” 
(10:27, 42, 44) as predicted in 7:26. Its description as an "established city" 
and the reference to foundations identifies it with the heavenly Jerusalem.*5 
Finally, in 10:55 the city becomes a building. Ezra is encouraged to enter it and 
see "the splendour and vastness of the building" (ingredere et vide splendorem 


40 Cf.the lament for Zion in 4 Ezra 10:21-24 with 1 Macc 2:7-12 and 4Q179 I. 

41 See 5:25; 7:26; 8:52. 

42 Lichtenberger 1999: 243-45. DeSilva 2002: 328 (note 4) suggests that the woman repre- 
sents the earthly Zion, which "even though now mourning and childless, is not bereft of 
glory. God has prepared an eternal Zion, so that the earthly city, now broken and desolate, 
is seen by Ezra to have a glorious future.” The distinction between the earthly Zion and 
the heavenly Zion is complex in 4 Ezra, and it seems likely that the heavenly Zion will ulti- 
mately come to earth (as in Rev 21-22) and stand in the place of the now desolate earthly 
Zion. See Longenecker 1995: 68; Nickelsburg 2005: 273-74; Gabel 2006: 101-2. 

43 Stone 2007: 402-7 argues that the limitations on Ezra's ability to see and hear what he 
encounters in the city/building in 4 Ezra 13:55-56 indicate that the city is a metaphor for 
the heavenly realm where God dwells. 

44 This description is emphasised with double repetition in 10:42, 44. See Lee 2001: 135. In 
the Latin text the city was being built (aedificabatur, imperfect indicative). The Syriac and 
Ethiopic versions refer to “an established city" (NRSV Marg). 

45 For the foundations of Jerusalem see Ps 87:1; Isa 54:11. In Rev 21:14, 19 the new Jerusalem 
has foundations that are identified as the apostles, reflecting the idea of the community 
as a temple (Beale 1999: 1069-71). In Heb 1110 Abraham is said to have looked for a city 
with foundations; that is, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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vel magnitudinem aedificii).^9 That it is a building recalls the identification of 
the city with the temple in 3:24.*7 


The Third Vision (13:1-58) 
The final reference to the city in 4 Ezra is in the third vision,*® that of the man 
who will emerge from the sea (the Messiah) and carve out a great mountain 
(13:6-7) without hands (13:36).*? In 13:35-36 the mountain is identified as 
"Zion", which will *come and be revealed to all people" (Sion autem veniet et 
ostendetur omnibus). It is also described as *prepared and built" (parata et aedi- 
ficata), which recalls the earlier references to the built city (5:24; 10:27). 

This imagery forms a fitting climax to the book. It clarifies the centrality of 
Zion, now identified as the heavenly Jerusalem, prepared and built by the Lord, 
hidden from human view, but to be revealed at the end of time as the place 
from where God will judge and destroy his enemies. 


Conclusion 

Zion is central in 4 Ezra. It is the desolate place Ezra mourns and it becomes 
the locus of Ezra's eschatological hopes. It is difficult, however, to distinguish 
the earthly Zion from the heavenly and, indeed, they seem to refer to the same 
reality. Both were planned and made by God, although David did build the 
earthly Zion. The language of copy is less appropriate than the language of 
identification. In the eschaton, the earthly and the heavenly Zion seem to 
merge when sovereignty is restored to the people of God, thus satisfying Ezra's 
hopes (6:59) at the place where his distress first became apparent. 


The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 


Syriac Baruch (2 Baruch) is an apocalypse°® written by a "Torah-observant 
Jew”! Like 4 Ezra it is fictionally set around the time of the exile of the 


46 The Ethiopic version has Ezra seeing the vastness of the walls and the Armenian version 
adds “of that city" (Stone 1990: 340). 

47 See also 10:46. See Hamerton-Kelly 1970: 4; Stone 1990: 337. 

48 The Eagle Vision (4 Ezra 11-12) is a key part of the text, but contains no temple imagery. 

49 For the expression “without hands" as a reference to the eschatological temple see Mark 
14:58; Acts 7:48; Heb 8:2; 9:11. See also Dan 2:34-35. 

50 Davila 2005b: 126; Gurtner 2009: 18-20. Note e.g. the angel Ramail who reveals the inter- 
pretation of Baruch's dream vision in 55:3—74:4. 

51 Davila 2005b: 128-30; Gurtner 2009: 13. Davila notes the centrality of the Torah, the Jewish 
nationalistic identity, the lack of distinctly Christian features in the eschatology of the 
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southern kingdom and written in the name of Jeremiah's illustrious scribe 
(Jer 36:32), who has now become an apocalyptic seer and Jeremiah’s “legiti- 
mate prophetic successor”52 This is a literary device, since the work clearly 
post-dates the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 CE.5? It was probably written 
prior to 135 CE.°* It is extant in a single Syriac manuscript from the sixth or 
seventh century,99 as well as in some Syriac, Latin and Greek fragments, and an 
Arabic translation.?® The Syriac version seems to be a translation from Greek, 
but whether or not there was a Semitic original is debated.’ A relationship 
exists between 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, although its precise nature has eluded 
scholars.58 

The structure of 2 Baruch is complex, and several schemes have been 
proposed, mostly involving seven sections, although scholars differ on their 


book, and the absence of any reference to the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. Nir 
2003: 3-15, 199-201 (and passim) argues that it is a Christian work preserved by Christians 
because the picture of the Messiah appears more Christian than Jewish. As Davila 2005b: 
131 suggests, Nir's work rather than establishing Christian authorship of 2 Baruch shows 
how it might be relevant for Christians. See also Henze 2006: 158 (note 4); Gurtner 2009: 14. 
It is apparent that in his emphasis on law and covenant, Baruch is presented as a second 
Moses, see Murphy 1985b: 117-34; Gurtner 2009: 14-15. 

52 Wright 1998: 271-76, 284 (quote from p. 275); Gurtner 2009: 2. Baruch is never referred 
to as a scribe in 2 Bar., and in 2:1-2; 5:5; 10:2-4 Baruch speaks the word of the Lord to 
Jeremiah and not the other way around, showing that “Baruch is a prophet in his own 
right and successor to Jeremiah" (Henze 2006: 166). 

53 Hobbins 1998: 48; Nir 2003: 1; Davila 2005b: 126-27. Gurtner 2008: 23; 2009: 16-18, 27-32, 
argues that the reference to the “twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah" in 2 Bar. 11 indicates that 
it is to be dated in 95 CE (twenty-five years after the fall of the temple). Roddy 1996: 3-14 
argues from 2 Bar. 28:2 that it was written around 95 CE and that Baruch expected the 
end in 99 CE. See the response to Roddy in Laato 1998: 39-46, who considers that Baruch 
expected the end around 139 CE. 

54 2 Bar 32:2-4 refers to the destruction of the temple, but there is no reference to the Bar 
Kokhba revolt of 135. There may be an allusion to 2 Bar. 61:7 in Barn. 11:9, although this is 
doubted by some scholars (e.g. Sayler 1984: 110). The date of Barnabas is debated, although 
the range is similar to that of 2 Baruch (Holmes 2007: 373). 

55 Lied 2008: 21; Gurtner 2009: 6-7. 

56 Oo Gurtner 2009: 6-8. The Arabic translation is of a Vorlage related to, but not identical with, 
the Syriac Ms. On the nature of this translation see Leemhuis 1989: 19-26. Thirty-six Syriac 
MSS of 2 Bar. 78-87, (the Epistle of Second Baruch) are also extant (Gurtner, pp. 9-10). 

57 Davila 2005a: 59-60; Gurtner 2009: 10-13. 

58 Davila 2005b: 127 suggests that 4 Ezra has influenced 2 Baruch, as does Collins 1998: 222— 
24 (although tentatively). See the discussions in Nickelsburg 2005: 283-86; Gurtner 2009: 
15-16. 
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precise delineation.59 Earlier scholars detected a variety of documents behind 
the text, and referred to Baruch as an editor rather than an author.9? More 
recent scholars, while not denying the use of sources, argue that the work is a 
literary unity! This question impinges on the issue of the temple, since differ- 
ent attitudes to the temple surface in different parts of 2 Baruch.$? That there 
seem to be contradictions in our minds in the understanding of the symbols 
of an ancient work need not lead to theories of editorial compilation. This text 
grapples with significant issues, and while one solution suggests itself in one 
place, another may suggest itself elsewhere.53 


Section 1 (2 Bar. 1:1-5:7) 
The opening words announce that in the twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah of Judah 
the word of the Lord came upon Baruch. The Lord declared that the wicked- 
ness of the two southern tribes was worse than that of the ten northern tribes 
and that he was about to bring evil upon the city and its inhabitants. The city 
would be taken away for a time and the people would be scattered among the 
Gentiles. Baruch responds (3:1-9),®* referring to the city as his mother,® and 
pointing out that if God were to do this, the name of Israel would be no longer 
remembered. Nobody would speak the Lord's praises, there would be none to 
receive Torah instruction, the world would return to its "natural state" and to 


59 See e.g. Klijn 1983a: 615 (who summarises the contents into twelve sections); 1989: 4-7; 
Sayler 1984 (who retains seven sections, but omits any reference to the Epistle); Murphy 
1985b: 11-29; Willett 1989: 80-95 (who has eight sections, including the Epistle); Whitters 
2003: 35-48; Gurtner 2009: 21-24. Hobbins 1998: 53-54 has a fourfold structure, and Henze 
2010: 426-27 argues for three parts (1-9; 10-77; 78-87), with the long central part contain- 
ing several “set elements... that are frequently repeated.” Deciding on a precise structure 
is not critical for this study, and I follow Gurtner's outline. Unless otherwise noted, I use 
the text and translation in Gurtner 2009. 

60 E.g. Charles 1913e: 474-76. 

61 ` Bogaert 1969: 1: 56-81; Sayler 1984: 4-6; Murphy 1985b: 2-3; Collins 1998: 214-16; Lied 2008: 
24-26; Henze 2010: 428. Murphy 19852: 2 describes Charles’s approach as “scissors-and- 
paste,” a process quite different from the author's use of sources to compose a new and 
coherent work. 

62 Hobbins 1998: 49-51; Collins 1998: 215. I discuss these different attitudes as they arise. 

63 ` See Collins 1998 215, “an apocalypse does not aspire to formulate doctrine in a consistent 
way, but to suggest future hope by means of symbols." 

64 This is the start of the extended dialogue between God and Baruch that characterises all 
of 2 Baruch (Henze 2006: 163). 

65  Forthe imagery of the city as a mother and the inhabitants as her children see Isa 49:20- 
22, 25; 50:1; 51:18, 20; 54:1; Jer 50:12; Ezek 16:20-21, 36; Hos 4:5; Bar 4:8-5:9; 4 Ezra 5:50; 
10:6-8; Gal 4:25-26. 
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silence, and humanity would be destroyed. This symbolic destruction of the 
world and humanity along with the city, and the ensuing dialogue imply that 
the city stands for the temple.96 

In his reply, God refers to the city (xhuwx 4:1-2) and then to the build- 
ing (exiis 4:3)67 that he showed to Adam in paradise,9? to Abraham,99 and to 
Moses when he showed him the pattern of the tabernacle (wiarmi mhas 
4:5) and all its vessels."? Baruch responds in 5:1 in terms of Zion, “this place" 
(rade 0)" and “your sanctuary” (wzsa0).’? As elsewhere,? this text reflects 
the cosmic nature of the temple. While no temple is mentioned, the return 
of the cosmos to silence (3:4-6), implies that the destruction of the city means 
the destruction of the temple, and the destruction of the temple means the 
reversal of creation. 

While Baruch responds to the threat of destruction (2 Bar. 3) with arguments 
for the ongoing significance of the city and the temple, God responds that he 
is determined to hand over the city and punish the people "for a time," but that 


66 Murphy 1985b: 711987: 671-73; Lee 2001: 150-51; Lied 2008: 35-37; 47-49. On p. 671 Murphy 
notes that in 2 Baruch "the author does not clearly differentiate between Jerusalem and 
the Temple. The Temple defines Jerusalem ... The significance of the loss of Jerusalem is 
that the Temple no longer exists." This is similar to 4 Ezra 3:24; 10:46. On the lack of dif- 
ferentiation between the temple and the city, Klijn 1989: 9 suggests that the concern is 
not really the temple but the “fall of Jerusalem, the City of God.” It is better to see the city/ 
temple as a single complex, so that one is subsumed under the other. 

67 The term “building” in 4:3 seems to be a reference to the temple. Bogaert 1969: 1: 422 refers 
to "l'édifice de Sion.” 

68 That God showed the building to Adam perhaps reflects the temple connotations of Eden 
in such texts as Jub. 3. See also 2 En. 31:2; LAB 26:6. 

69 Gen 15:5; 4 Ezra 313-14; Gen. Rab. 44:21. 

70  2Bar.5:5 59:4 reads Exod 25:8-9, 40 as though God showed Moses the heavenly temple as 
the pattern of the tabernacle. 

71 For “place” (Aramaic NN) as the location of the temple see Ezra 5:15; 6:3, 5, 7. 

72 _Hobbins 1998: 54-55 has a slightly different understanding of the relationship between 
temple and cosmos. He notes that the relationship in 2 Bar. 1 is expressed in Baruch's 
questions and not in God's statements, and suggests that Baruch enquires whether "the 
destruction to be wrought on Jerusalem is a foretaste of God's resolve to destroy the cos- 
mos and the human race altogether." Be that as it may, that Baruch can ask such questions 
implies that he made a connection between the temple and the cosmos. Later (p. 55), 
Hobbins and also Wardle 2010: 91 suggest that 2 Bar. 4:2-6 indicates that the earthly 
Jerusalem “is only a copy.’ Nowhere does the text delineate the relationship between the 
earthly and the heavenly Jerusalem, nor does it use the language of “copy.” 

73 E.g. Sir 24; Philo, Mos. 2.70-108, 136-140; QE 2.68-69; Her. 221-229; Spec. 1.172; LAB 12:9. 
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the world would not be forgotten as Baruch had suggested in 3:7.74 Then God 
turns to the heavenly temple, pointing out that the city Baruch sees is not the 
city engraved on the palms of God’s hands, and the building Baruch sees is not 
the one that was “prepared beforehand from the time when I decided to create 
paradise.” The image of the city engraved on God's hands is from Isa 49:16, and 
in its context there the reference is to the earthly Jerusalem that God promises 
not to forget. Baruch’s reshaping of the text negates the earthly Jerusalem in 
favour of the heavenly one. 

This dichotomy between the earthly city and temple and the heavenly is 
striking in the light of the close connection between the two elsewhere in 
2 Baruch.” The ideas reflect Ezek 8-10, where the glory of vn wH abandoned 
the temple. Without the presence of YHWH, the temple is an empty shell. The 
real Jerusalem and temple are preserved in heaven with God (4:6).75 


Section 2 (2 Bar. 6:1-9:1) 
These chapters recount the destruction of both city and temple,” not by ene- 
mies but by four angels, but only after another angel from heaven enters "the 
holy of holies” (zänn xoxo, 6:7),”8 takes the contents of the temple and com- 
mands the earth to swallow them up for a time. These are hidden in the earth 
“until the end times,” so that they may be restored at the proper time and “so 
that strangers may not get possession of them" (6:8),79 for the time will come 


74 Murphy 1985b: 72-92 refers to the form of this interchange as “intercessory bargain- 
ing,” where God relents and does not carry out the intended punishment. For examples 
of intercessory bargaining see Num 14:10b—25; 16:19b-24; Exod 32:9-14; Gen 19:1-28. In 
2 Bar.1-5 God does not relent. "Since Baruch bases his intercession on certain views of the 
Temple, God's failure to agree with him amounts to a rejection of those views. Thus, God 
himself points out the inadequacy of the Temple ideology behind some responses to the 
destruction of Jerusalem" (Murphy 1987: 673). 

75 The close relationship appears where (in Baruch's mind at least) the loss of the temple 
means the reversal of creation (see 3:4-9; 10:817; 611-8). 

76 Willett 1989: 85. See also Hamerton-Kelly 1970: 4 (who refers to “hostility” against the 
Jerusalem temple); and Stone 1981: 199-200, who notes, "[f]or all its glory, the earthly 
Temple... does not bear the full weight of the cosmic role. This is reserved for the heav- 
enly Temple.’ 

77 Again, city and temple merge. In 6:4 angels stand at the four corners of the city and in 
71 they tear down the walls to their foundations, while in 81 Baruch hears a voice from 
within the temple after the wall had fallen, calling the enemies to come. The Chaldeans 
obey and seize the house and everything around it. 

78 o This expression only occurs here and in 34:1, where Baruch himself decides to go and 
enquire of God at the place of the former holy of holies. 

79 See 80:2 where only one reason is given, “that they may not be polluted by enemies.” 
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when it is restored "forever" (ah, X).89 This text envisages the restoration of the 
temple “forever,” together with the reuse of the sacred contents. It makes use 
of traditions known from elsewhere of the temple utensils being hidden for 
re-use in the rebuilt (second) temple after the exile.8! Murphy reads the text 
as referring to the building of the second temple,® but the consistent use of 
ala! with the sense of "forever" throughout 2 Baruch,83 and especially in 32:4 
which refers to an eschatological temple being built “forever,” makes this con- 
clusion difficult to uphold.*4 It seems, rather, that here also the text anticipates 
a new (earthly) temple in the eschaton that will endure forever, and in which 
the sacred contents of the first temple will again be used.$° Thus, in 2 Baruch 
the eschatological temple replaces the destroyed temple and will include a 
restored sacrificial cult.86 

The earthly temple has minimal significance in 2 Bar. 4, probably because 
of the departure of the glory of God from it because of the wickedness of the 


80  Gurtner 2009: 37 translates yala with “forever,” while Murphy 1985b: 95 suggests that the 
sense is "for a long time" (see also p. 21). 

81 Fora discussion of these traditions see Collins 1972: 97-116; Nickelsburg 1973c: 63-65, 67; 
Nir 2003: 43-77. See Bar 1:810; 2 Macc 2:4-8; 4 Bar. (Paraleipomena Jeremiou) 3:9-19; 
Liv. Pro. (Life of Jeremiah) 2:12. 

82 Murphy 1985b: 95; 1987: 679. 

83 The expression appears in 5:2 (the name and the glory of the Lord lasting “forever”); 
32:4 (the eschatological rebuilding of Zion "forever"); 40:3 (the "enduring" reign of the 
messiah—in an interim messianic age); 43:1 (“enduring” consolations for Baruch); 44:1 
(the “endurance” of the new world); 59:2 (the lamp of the "eternal" law); 66:6 (an “eternal” 
reward for Josiah); 73:1 (“eternal” peace in the messianic age); 78:6 (“eternal” hope); and 
78:7 (God will not forget or forsake his people “forever”). In 14:18 it refers to “the world.’ 

84 Bogaert 1969: 1: 422. Three temples appear in 32:2-4. They seem to be: (1) the destroyed 
temple of Solomon; (2) the second temple that will uprooted “after a time" («21 3&3); and 
(3) a temple that will be “renewed in glory and perfected forever” (eeh ag An ahavdhzal 
ala cM). The use of ala (“forever”) both here and in 6:9 should be read as refer- 
ring to the same (eschatological) temple. 

85 Ibid.: 422; Hobbins 1998: 56-57. Collins 1998: 21415 refers to an eschatological restora- 
tion of the temple, but one that was not imminent, making the heavenly Jerusalem and 
temple more important than the restored temple. That the messianic age seems to be on 
earth is seen in such texts as 2 Bar. 40:2, where God's people are found “in the place that I 
have chosen,’ and 71:1, where the holy land will have mercy on its inhabitants during the 
eschatological battle. See Harrington 2003a: 667-72. 

86 Wardle 2010: 91-92. Nir 2003: 43-77 argues that the hiding of the sacred vessels is evidence 
of Christian provenance for 2 Baruch, suggesting that they will be used again in the rebuilt 
temple at the return of Christ. But the NT nowhere anticipates a rebuilt earthly temple 
after the return of Christ. 
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people. This is also apparent in chapters 7-8. In 7:1 the destroying angel breaks 
down the walls so that the enemies of God’s people cannot claim credit for 
burning down “the place” (ihr) of the mighty God. Following this, a voice 
is heard from within “the temple” (rAasw),87 inviting the invading armies to 
enter, since “he who preserved the ‘house’ (du) has abandoned it” (8:1-2).89 
The earthly temple is an empty shell when devoid of the presence of God. In 
this part of 2 Baruch, there is no hope of a new temple. 


Section 3 (2 Bar. 10:1-12:5) 

This section is a lament over the loss of the temple, again reflecting Baruch’s 
understanding of its cosmic nature as in 3:4-9. The earth need no longer pro- 
duce crops, vines or grapes, since these will no longer be required for temple 
offerings. Normal seasonal rhythms will cease, people will no longer marry and 
have children for “this mother is desolate,’ and no longer will beauty be the 
topic of conversation. Had the temple still stood, all of life would have had 
significance, but with its fall, everything else falls. 

The priests are to hurl the keys to heaven so that God would guard the house 
himself, for they have been false stewards. The implication is that the sin of 
2 Bar 1:2-3 is now attributed to the priesthood and the heavenly temple has 
taken the place of the earthly. 


Section 5.1 (2 Bar 31-43) 
Here, Baruch assembles the elders of the people in the Kidron valley to instruct 
them. Temple symbolism appears in 31:1-32:6 and 44:5-7, surrounding a vision 
of a forest and a vine (36-42), interpreted with reference to the ultimate 
destruction of Daniel’s fourth kingdom, whose end will come at the hands of 
the Messiah on Mount Zion (39-40). The vision comes to Baruch at the deso- 
late site of the former temple, showing the ongoing significance of that site.°° 
He “enters” the holy of holies to enquire of God. As he sits there in the holy 
place and weeps, God reveals the eschatological scenario just described. 


87 This word only appears here, in 10:5 where Baruch sits in front of the destroyed temple, 
and in 80:3, where the destruction of the temple is described. 

88 This word appears here and in 8:4; 10:18; 80:3 to refer to the temple, and twice in 22:8 to 
refer to an ordinary dwelling. 

89 Nir 2003: 80-81 relates the abandonment of the temple by God to the tearing of the tem- 
ple veil in Matt 27:50; Mark 15:38 with the implication (as in T. Benj. 9:3-4) that God was 
leaving the temple and going to the nations. Such ideas are absent from 2 Baruch. 

9o Fuller Dow 2010: 123-24. Cf. 2 Bar. 10:4. 
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The temple is the place of revelation, and the place where the priests of old 
offered holy sacrifices and fragrant incense (34-35). 

In 31:4 Baruch admonishes the elders of the people not to forget Zion and 
to remember the anguish of Jerusalem. Murphy may be right when he sug- 
gests that Baruch is here picking up a slogan repeated by the people. Baruch 
agrees in principle, but provides an appropriate explanation (2 Bar 32).9! Just 
as Jerusalem has been destroyed, everything will be destroyed (31:5) so that the 
new era can be inaugurated (32). This is accompanied by the shaking of the cre- 
ation (32:1) as a precursor to the renewal of the creation (32:6), an allusion to 
Hag 2:6, setting the destruction of Jerusalem in its cosmic context. The author 
of Hebrews uses Hag 2:6 similarly in Heb 12:25-29 to explain the removal of 
what is displeasing to God and the inauguration of the unshakeable kingdom.?? 

The destruction of Solomon's temple and its rebuilding (32:2), followed by 
the destruction of the second temple (32:3),?? and the building of the eschato- 
logical temple, “renewed in glory and perfected forever" (c&se2x.& grad al 
ala | Ahaha)? are detailed in 2 Bar. 32:2-5. The text reflects the history of 
the temple site, with the successive construction and destruction of the two 
temples known to the author, but anticipates not the imminent rebuilding of 
the recently destroyed second temple, but the eschatological temple.95 


Section 6.2 (2 Bar 53:31-77:26) 
This section contains Baruch's dream vision of a cloud coming out of the sea 
containing black and bright waters (53), the interpretation of the vision by the 
angel Ramail (55:3-74:4), and the conclusion to the apocalypse. The vision is 
a history of the world from the creation to the consummation (56:2), alternat- 
ing with events that were good (bright waters) and bad (black waters).9° The 
detailed review of history comes to an end with the post-exilic rebuilding of 


gı Murphy 1985b: 104. 

92 Laansma 2008b: 12-15. In Hebrews the allusion to Haggai follows immediately after a con- 
trast between the terrors associated with Sinai and the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem 
(12:18-24). I discuss the allusion to Hag 2:6 in Heb 12:25-29 in chapter 7 (below). 

93  Thisisanticipated in the fictional setting of the narrative, but had taken place in reality. 

94 See Bogaert 1969: 2: 67-68. Charles 1913e: 499 considers that these verses are an interpola- 
tion interrupting the flow of the chapter, but the allusion to Hag 2:6 in 32:1 indicates that 
Baruch is thinking of the cosmic implications of the destruction of the temple and the 
construction of the eschatological temple. 

95 Collins 1998: 215. 

96 See Lied 2008: 92-95 for the implications of the white and black waters creating and de- 
creating covenantal space respectively. 
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the temple (the twelfth waters). The Maccabean wars are ignored, as are the 
details of the fall of the second temple.97 

The fourth bright waters refer to the time of the Exodus and the Sinai revela- 
tion when the heavens were shaken (59:3). This was when God revealed numer- 
ous things to Moses, the foremost of which was the “‘blueprint’ (has) of 
Zion and its measurements" in the "pattern" (c&az»3) of which “the present 
sanctuary” (erm erias, 59:4) was made. The issue here is the referent of the 
terms "Zion" and "present sanctuary" Gurtner's choice of "blueprint" for the 
word œas when it refers to Zion in 59:4 is confusing.?? “Shape,” “image” or 
“form” would have been better.9? In 4:5 the “pattern” of the tabernacle that God 
showed to Moses was probably the “city engraved on the palm of God's hands,” 
that is, the heavenly city and temple (4:3). The same idea seems to be present 
in this text. God showed Moses the “shape” or “image” or “form” of the heavenly 
city (here Zion), which Moses was to use as the pattern of the "present sanc- 
tuary. In the context of 59:4, the “present sanctuary" is either the wilderness 
tabernacle or the first or second temple. While none of these can really be 
described as “present,” the second temple is surely “present” in the narrative 
of 2 Baruch. Charles communicates the sense well, when he translates “the 
sanctuary of the present time,”!° that is, the earthly sanctuary in its various 


97 Grabbe and Charlesworth 1981: 65 suggest that this vision and its interpretation may be a 
much earlier text put to use by the author. They note an exception to the general rule that 
historical reviews were meant to show readers that they were living in the end-time. 

98 This word appears twice in this verse, and Gurtner translates “the blueprint (whas) of 
Zion...in the pattern (ehas) of which the present sanctuary was made.” The word also 
appears in 4:5, where God showed Moses the pattern of the tabernacle (axo co). 
See Gurtner 2009: 33, 102. 

99 The text may be read as a subjective genitive (the image that is Zion). For “shape,” “form” 
or “image” for «hama see Brockelmann 1895: 74; Gurtner 2009: 160. 

100 Charles 1913e: 513 (see note 4). For this reading the word whas» (“in the likeness”) needs 
to be emended to «hasa (“and the likeness”), an emendation adopted by Bogaert 1969: 
2: 11-12; Dedering 1973: 34; and Gurtner 2009: 102. Klijn 1983a: 642 declines to emend the 
text and reads, “he showed him... the likeness of Zion with its measurements which 
was to be made after the likeness of the present sanctuary.” If the un-emended text were 
original (which seems unlikely) it gives an interesting perspective, suggesting that Zion 
would be made in the likeness of the wilderness sanctuary, with the implication that the 
eschatological sanctuary in which God will ultimately dwell with his people will resemble 
that sanctuary. Gabel 2006: 103, working from Klijn 1983a: 642 suggests that God revealed 
to Moses that Solomon's temple was to be built after the pattern of the wilderness taber- 
nacle. This reading seems out of the question, and is irrelevant to Exod 25:8-9, 40, which 
is surely in view here. 
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manifestations, designed according to the pattern shown to Moses on Sinai 
(Exod 25:8—9, 40). 

Moses sees more than just the shape of the heavenly temple. He also sees 
the greatness of paradise, the completion of the ages and the beginning of the 
day of judgement, the number of offerings not yet offered, and the worlds that 
have not yet come. He also sees innumerable angels and flaming hosts, and 
the orders of the heads of angels. The text is based on Deut 34:1-4, but Moses 
sees not just Canaan, but the entire cosmos, including the heavenly city and 
temple. Just as in 4:1-7, the “real” Jerusalem is in heaven, so here the real land 
promised to the ancestors is in heaven, with the text negating earthly reali- 
ties and transferring them to heaven.!?! Expectations are shifted from earth 
to heaven,!92 and “the promises God made to Moses regarding the land will 
therefore... be fulfiled (sic) in the other world."103 

The sixth bright waters are the time of David and Solomon, including 
"the building of Zion" (.asw,1 m>) and the dedication of “the sanctuary" 
(zın Aua H? with the offering of many offerings (61:2). There was peace 
and tranquillity, and Zion enjoyed sovereignty over lands and regions. These 
conditions reflect such texts as 2 Sam 7:1, 11; 2 Kings 5:4, where God gives his 
people rest from their enemies and the temple is built.!9® Given the nature 
of the temple as a microcosm of the universe seen in the devastating effects of 
its destruction (3:1-9), the temple in this text can be seen as the completion 
of the creation.106 

The ninth black waters were the time of Manasseh, who acted so wickedly 
that "it [the wickedness of Manasseh] removed the glory of the Most High 
from the Sanctuary" (64:6). The primary reference is Ezek 1018-19, which is 
to be dated at the time of the exile, but Baruch brings it forward to the time 
of Manasseh (2 Chr 331-10), ignoring Manasseh's repentance and restoration 
(2 Chr 3310-17), and leaving the temple an empty shell.!?7 The eleventh black 


101 Lied 2008: 278. 

102 Murphy 1985b: 86-87. 

103 Lied 2008: 297. 

104 2 Baruch consistently uses the expression xxn dus for the sanctuary (10:18; 34:1; 59:4; 
61:2; 64:2, 6). It could be translated “holy house” or “holy place.” (Lied, ibid., p. 65). 

105 See also Deut 12:10; 25:19; Josh 21:44; 23:1; 2 Sam 7:1, 11; 2 Chr 6:41-42. 

106 Lied 2008: 68-70. 

107 The departure of the Lord from the temple is reported in 2 Bar. 8:2 when the angel permits 
the enemies to destroy it. However, there is no reference to the glory returning to the 
temple after Manasseh. While 2 Bar. 66 recounts Josiah’s reform, the implication is that 
it was a superficial reform, since the glory of YHwH was no longer present in the temple. 
Lied (ibid.: 76, 90, note 50) suggests the continuing presence of the Lord in the temple 
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waters represent the exile, with the destruction of Zion and the temple, “the 
disaster that has now befallen Zion,” although the king of Babylon who did 
this will ultimately fall (67:7). This is followed by the twelfth bright waters, the 
rebuilding of the temple. 

In the literary setting of 2 Baruch the rebuilding of the temple is in the 
future: "Zion will again be built" (am. «15595, 68:5), its offerings restored, 
the priests return to their ministry, and the gentiles come to honour it, “but not 
as fully as before" (dussnss vor duals r, 68:6). This reflects dissatisfac- 
tion with the second temple and the reality that the second temple was not as 
glorious as the first.!08 

The remainder of this part of 2 Baruch details an eschatological battle (70), 
followed by the messianic age (71-74), when the Messiah has sat down in 
eternal peace on the throne of his kingdom. Joy will be revealed and rest will 
appear (73:1). While the text reflects the restoration of the pristine conditions 
of Eden, including the end of pain in childbirth (73:7),199 the appearance of rest 
echoes again the conditions associated with the building of the temple under 
David and Solomon. The cosmic deconstruction associated with the destruc- 
tion of the temple is now undone with the advent of the messianic age with 
the Messiah enthroned. However, the text is silent about Zion and the temple. 
While these have disappeared from view, the restoration of creation in terms 
of the return to the conditions of Eden suggests that the entire creation has 
become a temple. No longer are the joy and rest restricted to Zion, but glad- 
ness will spread throughout all the earth (73:2). That which is incorruptible has 
replaced that which is corruptible as history comes to its intended telos. But, 
given the place of the righteous dead, in Paradise in the heights of heaven in 
2 Bar. 51, and the “paradisiacal” description of the restored conditions of Eden 
in these chapters that appear to be on earth, it seems that in 2 Baruch, as in 
some NT texts, heaven as God's space and earth as human space are merged 
into one in the eschaton.!!? 


from the time of David to the destruction, apart from during the time of Manasseh. On 
this see Tg. Jon. Isa 662 (Chilton 1987: 126, note 66:1); b. San 103b. 

108 Ezra 3:12; 1 En. 89:73-74. 

109 Lied 2008: 219-20. Sayler 1984: 71 refers to "the generating of children as part of the curses 
brought about by Adam’s sin” and for this reason finds the restoration in this text partial 
for that reason. But surely it is pain (712%9) in childbirth that is the curse rather than 
child-bearing itself, as Sayler (tentatively) suggests as part of the solution to her quandary. 

110 Rev 211-4, 9-22:7. Nickelsburg 2005: 283 notes that it is unclear how the future reversal 
takes place and how the pictures of heaven in 2 Bar. 51 and the earthly, eschatological 
paradise in 2 Bar. 73-74 can be reconciled. To be sure, 2 Baruch never explicitly mentions 
a merger of heaven and earth. Murphy 1985b: 88-89 negates any earthly eschatological 
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Conclusion 

In most of 2 Baruch there is a consistent picture: the temple has cosmic fea- 
tures, so that its destruction means the reversal of creation and its reconstruc- 
tion the renewal of creation. This contrasts with the picture in the opening 
section where Baruch expresses his dismay at the destruction of city and the 
temple. There, God assures him that the city and temple he sees are not the real 
ones that pre-existed the visible ones and were revealed to Adam, Abraham 
and Moses. Thus, Baruch uses the notion of a heavenly temple to make a nega- 
tive point about the earthly temple.!!! Two oblique references to the rebuilding 
of the (second) temple appear in 6:9; 32:3, but this notion fades from view, as 
attention shifts to the heavenly city/temple/palace as the place of the righ- 
teous dead (51). At the end of the vision of black and bright waters there is a 
picture of the restoration of Eden, which appears to be on earth. In this escha- 
tological temple the utensils from Solomon's temple will be used, indicating 
the restoration of the sacrificial cult. 


The Greek-Slavonic Apocalypse of Baruch 


Greek-Slavonic Baruch (3 Baruch) is an apocalyptic text responding to the 
destruction of the Second Temple, also under the guise of the destruction of 
Solomon's temple." It is extant in two traditions, a Greek tradition (G) repre- 
sented by two fifteenth-sixteenth century manuscripts and a Slavonic tradi- 
tion (S), represented by some twelve manuscripts, some of which predate the 


hope in 2 Baruch, suggesting that Baruch “anticipates the passing away of everything 
earthly.” This seems to be an inadequate reading of what appears as an (implicit) earthly 
eschatology, and he does not treat 2 Bar. 73-74 in his chapter on Zion. Hobbins 1998: 
56 refers to “the repristination of the point of intersection of the temporal and eternal 
spheres.” 

111 Murphy 1985b: 88. Murphy suggests that only here and in Heb [8:5] does an author use 
the heavenly idea to make a negative point about the Jewish cult or the earthly temple; 
however, this is not correct, as I show above in connection with T. Levi and 1 Enoch where 
dissatisfaction with the earthly cult and priesthood led to the transfer of holiness to the 
heavenly temple. See Suter 1979a: 15-35; Nickelsburg 1981a: 575-600; Himmelfarb 1993: 
12-13. Similar ideas permeate the Qumran texts, where dissatisfaction with the Jerusalem 
temple and cultus is keenly felt and manifests itself in talk of a heavenly temple. I 
will argue below that Heb 8:5 does not negate the wilderness tabernacle as is so often 
maintained. 

112 Harlow 2001: 420 attributes this view to “[m]ost interpreters." See also Wright 2000b:164— 
65. For a recent discussion on the state of scholarship on 3 Baruch see Hilton 2013: 247-68. 
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Greek manuscripts." It was probably originally composed in Greek, with the 
extant Greek manuscripts apparently copied from an earlier Greek Vorlage, 
now lost.!^ The Slavonic manuscripts seem also to have been copied from a 
"single, very literal Slavic translation of a single Greek manuscript.” It was 
probably a Jewish work, Hp although both traditions have distinctively Christian 
elements that are independent of one another," leading to the conclusion that 
both traditions have been “Christianized” by those who valued this work and 
preserved it.!!? It clearly post-dates the fall of Jerusalem since that is lamented 
in the prologue, but any time in the first two centuries CE seems possible for 


113 Fora discussion of the ms evidence see Kulik 2010: 7-8, 19-27, and the earlier discussion 
of Gaylord 1983b: 653-55. For a comparison of the similarities of the Greek and Slavonic 
traditions see Carlsson 2004: 277-78. 

114 Gaylord 1983b: 653. 

115 Harlow 2001: 421, Harlow cites as a critical edition of the Slavonic text, Gaylord's Hebrew 
University PhD thesis, Gaylord 1983a, which has not been published. Gaylord 1983b: 653 
(note 3) states that this publication is “forthcoming,” although it was not published prior 
to his decease in 2006. The critical edition of the Greek text is from Picard 1967: 81-96. 
In what follows Greek citations are taken from Picard's edition, as found in Penner and 
Miller 2006. Unless otherwise noted, English translations of the Greek text are my own, 
and of the Slavonic text are from Kulik 2010. The letters "S" and “G” adjacent to chapter 
and verse references indicate the Slavonic and Greek traditions respectively. Where the 
letters are absent, both traditions are substantially the same. 

116 Collins 20002: 255; Harlow 1996: 108; 2001: 424-31. Harlow (1996: 87; 2001: 428) notes, that 
"[v]irtually nowhere in early Christianity—Jewish Christianity included—is the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem an occasion for lamentation" (see Harlow's fuller discussion in 1996: 
94-108). James 1897: Ixxii assumed that it was a Christian work, as also Himmelfarb 1993: 
87 (see now her full discussion in 2016: 41-62). Here, Himmelfarb (p. 50) finds it “extraordi- 
nary” that a Jewish work attributes no importance to the loss of the temple. On the other 
hand, it seems extraordinary to imagine a Christian work attributing human rewards and 
punishment to the ministry of an angelic mediator carrying baskets of flowers represent- 
ing their merits to God in heaven, without any reference to the work of Christ (although 
the role of Michael in Apoc. Paul has some similarities with that in 3 Bar—for the dif- 
ferences between these two texts see Harlow 1996: 35-36, 152-53). Gaylord 1983b: 656- 
57 thinks that, at the time 3 Baruch was written, Christian and Jewish responses to the 
destruction of Jerusalem could have been similar, although Harlow's discussion (1996: 
94-108) would not support this. Nickelsburg 1981b: 299-303 includes a useful, if brief, dis- 
cussion of 3 Baruch but it is entirely absent from his 2005 Second Edition, with no discus- 
sion of the reason for its absence. Himmelfarb 2016: 47 concludes that "Nickelsburg has 
decided that 3 Baruch does not belong in a book devoted to Jewish literature." 

117 Harlow 2001: 424-26. The Slavonic tradition has less that is overtly Christian, see Lee 
2001: 158. 

118 Harlow 2001: 432-44. See also the discussion in Jones 2011: 117-20. 
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the actual date of composition.!? Kulik thinks Palestine is a viable option for 
the provenance,!?° although other scholars find insufficient evidence to make 
a call on this.2! 

The prologue, which takes the form of a dialogue between Baruch and 
God, rejects Jerusalem, and by implication the temple.!2 Baruch is weeping 
over the destruction of the city and, in the Greek tradition, over the taunts of 
the nations to whom they had been delivered, saying, “Where is their God?” 
(IIo0 ¿otw ó Deéc ocv, 1:2G).123 This question is not immediately answered, 
rather an angel appears and commands Baruch not to “be so concerned for 
the salvation (restoration) of Jerusalem" (ug tocobtév ce Vuë nepi THs owmplasg 
"TIepovooAny, 1:3G), and announces that he has come to reveal to Baruch “all 
the things of God" (navta «và» Tod Beoü, 1:4G).12* The "things of God” is appar- 
ently a reference to Baruch’s heavenly journey that begins in chapter 2, where 
he will find the answer to the taunts of the nations,!2° and where he will see 
why there is no need to mourn the loss of the temple. Baruch then “becomes 
silent” (hovyáčw, 1:6G), indicating that the conflict in his mind is resolved.!26 
Significantly, this conflict is not so much about the destruction of Jerusalem 
as its restoration (see 1:3G). As Harlow points out “it is just such hopes [for the 
restoration of Jerusalem and the temple] that constitute the specific rhetorical 
exigence the work is designed to address.”!2” And it is these hopes that the text 


119 See the discussion in Gaylord 1983b: 655-56. There is a possible allusion in Origen, Princ. 
2.3.6 (see Coxe 1997: 527). Wright 2000a: 150 leans toward a date "long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem,” while Jones 2011: 120 leans toward an earlier date, as do Himmelfarb 1993: 87 
("shortly after 70 CE"), and Collins 2000a: 256. 

120 Kulik 2010: 13-15. 

121 Jones 2011: 120. Himmelfarb 1993: 87; Collins 2000a: 256 and Daschke 2010: 174 place it in 
Egypt. 

122 Harlow 2001: 427. 

123 This question, or similar, found on the lips of the nations, appears in Ps 42:10; 79:10; 115:2; 
Joel 2:7; Mic 7:10. See Picard 1970: 78 (note 2); Nickelsburg 1981b: 302, 307 (note 50). On 
p. 302 Nickelsburg also notes Deut 32:37, where the same question comes from YHWH, 
ironically asking the defeated nations. He notes other echoes of Deut 32 in 3 Bar 16:2-4 
and suggests that “the author answers Baruch’s question by interpreting the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the scattering of the people as punishment for their sins.” On this see 
also Dean-Otting 1984: 151-52. 

124 The Slavonic tradition reads “all the mysteries of God.” The Greek tradition refers to 
“mysteries” (uvotypta) in 1:6, 8. The Slavonic tradition may have conflated vv. 4 and 8, see 
Gaylord 1983b: 663, note g. 

125 Dean-Otting 1984: 99; Jones 2011: 111-13. 

126  Daschke 2010: 181-82. 

127 Harlow 1996: 89. 
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dismisses with the call for Baruch to “cease provoking God" (IIaócov tov deöv 
rapo&bvew, 1:6G), which he does, with an oath calling on God to judge him if he 
speaks again (1:7). Jerusalem and the temple are decisively rejected.!28 

Led along by an angelus interpres, Baruch traverses five heavens.129 At sig- 
nificant points in the narrative Baruch is promised that he will “see the glory 
of God” (xai det SdEav Ge06),!8° a comment that draws the reader forward in 
the narrative. But surprisingly, there is no vision of God in response to the 
taunts of the nations. The answer, then, is that God is concealed from view in 
the highest heaven, from *whence he continues to direct the course of human 
events"! Gaylord detects another underlying question that 3 Baruch answers, 
that is, “[h]ow can the proper relation between God and men be maintained 
without the sacrifices of the Temple?”!3? The response to this question is that 
the heavenly cultus is a substitute for the temple cultus, and consequently, for 
3 Baruch, the Jerusalem temple is obsolete, and never needs to be restored.!33 
Nevertheless, this heavenly temple cultus is hidden from view, for just as with 


128 Harlow (ibid.: go) suggests it is not so much Jerusalem and the temple that are renounced, 
but rather unrealistic hopes for restoration. On this see Picard 1970: 92. 

129 Stone 1984: 411; Bauckham 1990a: 372-74; and Himmelfarb 1993: 90-91 argue that there 
were originally seven heavens in 3 Baruch and the text has somehow been truncated. 
Origen Princ. 2.3.6 claims that Baruch depicts seven heavens, although Harlow 1996: 39; 
Collins 20002: 256; Wright 2000b: 165; and Daschke 2010: 183 (note 92) doubt that Origen is 
referring to what we now know as 3 Baruch. Himmelfarb 1993: go argues that if it has been 
truncated, "it is dangerous to argue about the message of a work that is missing so crucial 
an element as its conclusion." On the other hand, Harlow 1996: 34—76 argues strongly for 
the integrity of the text as it stands, maintaining that the five heaven schema and Baruch's 
aborted attempt to see God in heaven is intrinsic to the literary and theological aims of 
the text. See also Wright 20002: 149; Daschke 2010: 183 (note 92) and Morgan 2013: 184-200, 
who writes on the assumption that the text as its stands is complete. This reading seems 
preferable to those that propose that the text has been truncated. 

130 See 4:25; 72; 11:2; 16:48. 

131 Jones zou: n2. See also Kulik 2010: 108, citing Nickelsburg 1981b: 302; Dean-Otting 1984: 
151—52, 155-57. Cf. also Harlow 1996: 75 “[God] continues to exercise sovereignty over cos- 
mic and earthly affairs. He still rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked, so Jews 
should set about the business of living good lives.” Morgan 2013: 186-87, 198-200 argues 
that to see the glory of God is to “witness God's sovereign and saving interaction with 
humanity." 

132  Gaylord 1983b: 659; Himmelfarb 1993: 93; Lee 2001: 159. 

133 Himmelfarb 1993: 34; Harlow 1996: 71—75; Lee 2001: 159. 
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the builders of the tower in 3 Baruch 2-3 who were excluded from heaven, it is 
impossible for humans to cross over from earth to heaven.!?* 

In the first three heavens Baruch sees those who built the tower of Babel 
(2:7), those who planned the tower of Babel and forced others to make bricks 
for the tower (3:5-6),13° the tree by which Adam and Eve were deceived, iden- 
tified as a vine planted by Satanael (4:7-8). This vine then turns out to be the 
vine planted and tended by Noah (4:12-15) at the Lord's command (4:15), with 
the warning, “Beware, Baruch: the tree still possesses its evil" (4:16S).136 A vari- 
ety of other cosmological phenomena are then described.!37 

In the fourth heaven,!?® Baruch sees plain (mediov) and a lake with a multi- 
tude of birds unlike those on earth.!?? Baruch learns from his guide that the 
plain with the lake is where “the souls of the righteous" (ai puyai Töv Sucalwv, 
2:5G) come, and that the birds are those “who continually sing hymns to the 
Lord" (& Stanavtds dvupvodat tov xüptov, 2:7G, cf. 2:5S).149 The ceaseless praise to 


134 Cf. Morgan 2013: 193, “while the earthly Temple is gone and the heavenly temple, if it 
exists, is out of reach, God is still sovereign and his people will continue to live under his 
care... If the glory of God is to be seen, the experience will be outside the Temple.’ This 
is at variance from the experience of the Israelites when the glory of God filled the taber- 
nacle (Exod 40:34-38) and the temple (2 Chr 5:14), and of Isaiah (Isa 6:13) who, from his 
vantage point in the temple saw the whole earth filled with the glory of God. For 3 Baruch 
these days are in the past. 

135 Harlow 1996: 58-60 discusses the tower in connection with Baruch’s failure to reach the 
highest heaven. The tower builders also represent an aborted attempt to reach God. 

136 Kulik 2010: 188. This warning is absent from the Greek tradition, which contains a 
Christian interpolation explaining that the vine's bitterness will be changed into sweet- 
ness through Jesus Christ enabling human entrance to Paradise. Both traditions contain 
a warning against the evils of strong drink, with a list of vices in the Slavonic tradition 
that seems to reflect Matt 15:19 and other texts. The appearance of similar lists elsewhere 
indicates that dependence on Matt 15:19 is not certain. See ibid.: 220-23. 

137 It would be a diversion do deal with the detail of these, although I do note, with 
Himmelfarb 1993: 93, 144 (notes 70-71), that the stories of the fall of Adam and Eve and 
Noah, and the tower of Babel locate the origin of evil with humanity, thereby rejecting the 
Enoch traditions that locate it with the fallen watchers. See also Bauckham 1990a: 372 and 
Orlov 20032: 200. 

138 Both the Greek and Slavonic traditions read the "third heaven" here, although 4:2 implies 
the entrance to the third heaven, and the entrance to the fifth heaven appears in na, 
making this the fourth heaven. See Wright 2000b: 170; Kulik 2010: 285-86, 307-8. 

139 For heaven as a plain see 10H? xı 21. The Slavonic tradition has a mountain. Kulik 
(pp. 288-92) discusses the lake as a place of purification. 

140 Inthe Greek tradition it is unclear whether those who sing are the souls of the righteous 
or the birds, while Slavonic tradition nowhere identifies the birds with the righteous dead. 
Kulik 2010: 295 suggests that the Slavonic tradition may preserve an older tradition where 
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God is reminiscent of those who praise God day and night in the temple. Thus 
the plain and the lake bear some resemblance to the outer courts of the temple 
where the praises of God are sung.!*! 

The journey reaches its climax at the gate of the fifth heaven (111-2). Baruch 
wishes to enter, but is forbidden to do so “until Michael the one with custody 
of the keys of the kingdom of heaven comes” (£wç £A€y Moni ó wAesıdoüxos 
THS Bacrelas zéi obpavay, 11:2G). Baruch seems to be excluded from the fifth 
heaven.!#2 Instead, he stands at the gate with his angelic guide and observes 
Michael coming and going, until (in the Greek tradition) the door closes and 
he and the angel withdraw (&xAe(c6v, N dpa, xal Huet dvexwpnoauev, 171G) and 
he returns to earth. 

Standing at the door, Baruch sees Michael coming and going with “an enor- 
mous bowl" (qui neydAn opddpa, 1:8G) in which are placed flowers brought 
in smaller baskets by angels, representing the good deeds, prayers and virtues 
of humans (12:1—5).14 These flowers Michael takes to God in the superceles- 
tial heaven (14:2), returning soon afterwards with "oil" (£Aatov, 15:1G), or “full 
of mercy" (15:1S).!44 The oil (mercy) is a reward for those who have been dili- 
gent in their good deeds (15:28), or answers to the requests of those who 
pray (15:2G). The word used for “bowl” (pıdAn) refers to the bowls used in the 


the birds are angelic beings praising God. For this notion see 1 En. 40; 2 En. 8:8; 21; Apoc. 
Abr. 18; T. Levi 3:8; Apoc. Zeph. 8; Asc. Isa. 7:13, 20, 29, 36; 817-20; 9:27-32; the Qumran 
Sabbath Songs (passim), and Heb 12:22. 

141  Lee2001:160. 

142 Wright 2000b: 172-73; Carlsson 2004: 341-42; Kulik 2010: 309; Morgan 2013: 185. Harlow 
1996: 36, 146-47 argues that Baruch does enter the fifth heaven, and that while this is not 
explicitly stated is “implied.” Both Gaylord 1983b and Kulik 2010: 305 translate guvavtáw 
in 1:6 with “went to meet him" (cf. Harlow 1996: 36) but motion towards seems not to be 
intrinsic to the verb (see Lët 1696; BDAG 965). And moreover, the verbs in 11:6 are all in the 
singular. It is the angelic guide who meets and bows down to Michael, not Baruch. Note 
also, it is after the door is closed that Baruch and the angel withdraw (£xXeio®n ý Svea, xoi 
Nuels dvexwpnoanev, 17:18). On this Harlow (ibid.: 36) posits a second door through which 
Michael goes to the inner heavens. This seems unnecessary. 

143 Seems, 9;12:5;15:2. The Greek tradition restricts these offerings to prayers. See Himmelfarb 
1993: 128. 

144 See the discussion in Kulik 2010: 366-67 who notes that the Slavonic text could be trans- 
lated "full mercies" or "full of mercy" with the receptacle that was filled with mercy 
unstated. He notes the similarity between the Greek words £Aotov (“oil”) and £Acoc 
(“mercy”), suggesting a play on these two words, or, with Gaylord 1983b: 678, that the 
Slavonic translator may have confused the two words. 
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tabernacle for sprinkling liquids on the altar (Exod 27:3; 38:3). Thus, the prayers 
are seen to be a form of offering.!*° 

Two other classes of people appear in 12:6—13:5. In 12:6-7 it seems that the 
prayers and good deeds of some were insufficient. These were also placed in 
Michael's basket and taken to God. The reward for these people was in the 
measure in which they gave, with an encouragement to be more diligent, and 
“to prostrate themselves in prayer in the holy Temple" (15:3S).146 Some angels 
had empty baskets from “evil men” (12:1G) or “evil places and men" (12:1S). 
God's response to these is punishment and curses (16:3-4G; 16:3—7S). 

If the fourth heaven symbolises the outer courts of the temple with its 
ceaseless praise, then the fifth heaven would symbolise the next level of holi- 
ness, accessible to the priests, from which the non-priest Baruch is excluded. 
Michael comes and goes from this fifth heaven to the highest heaven with the 
prayers and good deeds of the humans, which he offers to God in the celestial 
holy of holies, somewhat like the high priest on the Day of Atonement.'^? Thus, 
Kulik argues, this procedure has “much in common with the terrestrial Day 
of Atonement.”48 Building on this suggestion he notes that the “loss of this 
rite created one of the most painful liturgical gaps after the destruction of the 
Temple "199 Thus, while the Day of Atonement ritual was no longer possible, 


145 Wright 2000b: 172. 

146 This is Kulik’s translation, and the reference to the “holy Temple" is problematic, since the 
temple is clearly destroyed. Kulik uses the word “Temple” in his translation of the Slavonic 
in 13:4; 15:3; 16:4. The Greek word in 13:4 and 16:4 is ¢xxAyaia, which Kulik translates with 
“assembly” in 13:4 and “assemblies” in 16:4. The Greek of 15:3 has no reference to a place 
of worship. In each case Gaylord translates the Slavonic and the Greek with “church/es.” 
Kulik 2010: 335 doubts the authenticity of all three passages, although he notes a similar 
topic and terminology in both traditions, suggesting that it was “somehow represented 
in the common proto-text of G and S^ In his further discussion (pp. 336-38) he discusses 
whether the passages in question are Christian interpolations as is often suggested. He 
notes that the Slavonic word he has translated “Temple” has a wide semantic range and 
“may mean not only ‘church’ or ‘assembly, community’ but also temple” He defends his 
translation "Temple" with the suggestion that “16:45 might have referred to the past and 
be mentioned among the reasons for the destruction of the Temple" (p. 338). Harlow 1996: 
84-86, 187-88; 2001: 438 includes these texts among the distinctively Christian elements 
in 3 Baruch. 

147 The text is unclear as to whether or not God resides in a heaven higher than the fifth. 
Wright 2000b; 172-73 concludes that God resides in the inner parts of the fifth heaven as 
does Carlsson 2004: 342-43, while Harlow 1996: 50 proposes seven heavens as the most 
likely number. See the comprehensive discussion in Kulik 2010: 306—29. 

148 Kulik 2010: 361-65. See also Dean-Otting 1984: 152; Wright 2000b: 173. 

149 Kulik 2010: 361. See e.g. b. Ber 32b. 
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there was a heavenly counterpart where Michael entered the celestial holy of 
holies and achieved atonement for the righteous.!50 

Harlow reaches a somewhat similar conclusion, although without reference 
to the Day of Atonement. What formerly took place in the temple is unnec- 
essary "since the appropriate sacrifices of all humanity— prayers and good 
deeds—are offered to God on a daily basis through the agency of angels.”!5! 
Similarly, Daschke suggests that sacrifice, and therefore the temple, are no lon- 
ger necessary, since the "prayers and virtues of humanity are delivered to God 
via angels, not cultic sacrifice? A third option is suggested by Lee, who pro- 
poses that according to 3 Baruch, prayer takes the place of the temple, "God's 
people do not necessarily have to long for the destroyed Temple because they 
can meet God, wherever and whenever they pray.153 

Whichever of these proposals are adopted, and all have their merits 
and their difficulties/5^ 3 Baruch holds out no hope of a new temple in the 
eschaton.!5 Rather, the text sees the temple service continuing in the celestial 
temple, where God is enthroned directing the world and dispensing rewards 
and punishments to humanity.!?® For this reason, Baruch need no longer irri- 
tate God with his sorrow at its loss. It is no longer necessary. 


The Apocalypse of Abraham 


The Apocalypse of Abraham (Apoc. Ab.) is extant only in an Old Church 
Slavonic translation extant in six manuscripts dating from the fourteenth to 


150 Lee 2001:164 reaches a similar conclusion, although without specific reference to the Day 
of Atonement. 

151 Harlow 1996: 156. 

152  Daschke 2010: 185. See also Harlow 1996: 73-75. 

153  Lee2001:163. 

154 Itseems to me that Kulik's connection with the Day of Atonement is rather too specific. 
While that God is hidden from human view to all but Michael is suggestive, other features 
of the Day of Atonement are absent. Lee's suggestion that God can be encountered in 
prayer at any time and place, is not quite specific enough, since the agency of Michael is 
required and individual and access to the presence of God is barred. This is quite different 
from Heb 4:14-16, where people are able to approach "the throne of grace" in prayer. On 
this text see chapter 8 (below). 

155  Daschke 2010: 185. 

156 Jones 2011: 127. 
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the seventeenth centuries.” Chapters 1-8 tell the story of Abraham's life in 
Ur working for his father, an idol maker. Abraham realises the futility of idol 
worship and, as he reflects on this, God calls him to leave his father’s house. 
No sooner than he does, fire descends from heaven and destroys the house.!58 
Chapters 9-32 are an apocalypse set in the context of God's covenant with 
Abraham related in Gen 15. In Apoc. Ab. the sacrifice takes place at Horeb, 
where the angel Yahoel appears and escorts Abraham on a heavenly journey, 
in which he sees the throne of God. From there God reveals to him the course 
of world history from Eden to the destruction of the temple (27:1-12) and its 
restoration at the end of the age. In the final chapters, God promises to restore 
the sovereignty of his people. The work ends with Abraham accepting the 
words of God in his heart (32:6). 

Since the work recounts the destruction of the temple, it post-dates 
the events of 70 CE, although the precise date is elusive. The earliest exter- 
nal evidence consists of an inconclusive allusion in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitiones, dated sometime in the first three centuries CE.5? For Apoc. 
Ab., a date late in the first century seems reasonable.!6° The original language 
was probably Hebrew, although it seems clear that there was an intermedi- 
ate Greek translation, the Vorlage of the Slavonic version.!6! Composition in 
Hebrew probably indicates Palestinian provenance,!6 and the lack of any 
Christian signature features makes it likely that it is a Jewish work.!63 


157 Rubinkiewicz and Lunt 1983: 681-82, 686-88; Kulik 2004: 3, 97 (who lists ten Mss). 
Rubinkiewicz notes that other "fragments, summaries and reworkings" are derived from 
these. For the details of each Ms see Turdeanu 1972: 153-80. 

158 See Orlov 2008a: 36-39. Cf. also Jub. 11:16-12:14; Gen. Rab. 38:13. 

159 Mueller 1982: 344-45; Rubinkiewicz and Lunt 1983: 683; Kulik 2004: 3. 

160 Rubinkiewicz and Lunt 1983: 683; Vermes 1986: 290. 

161 Stone 1984: 416; Vermes 1986: 289; Kulik 2004: 37-66, 91. Rubinkiewicz and Lunt 1983: 
683 tentatively suggest that the Slavonic version may have been translated directly from 
Hebrew. 

162 Rubinkiewicz and Lunt 1983: 683. 

163 Vermes 1986: 289. Apoc. Ab. 29:4-13 has traditionally been seen as a Christian interpola- 
tion, referring to a man from Abraham’s tribe being mocked and beaten, and worshipped 
by the heathen and by some from Israel. The Christian provenance of this material is, 
however, disputed, see Licht 1971: 126 and Stone 1984: 415-16. Hall 1988: 10710 argues that 
it is a Jewish interpolation, and Kulik 2004: 51-53 reads the pericope in terms of an “anti- 
messiah” such as Beliar/Belial or Melki-reSa‘. Pennington 1984: 366 appears to think the 
entire Apocalypse is a Christian work. 
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Some scholars have suggested that the two parts of Apoc. Ab. are separate 
documents joined by an editor and need to be read as such.!6^ But, as Stone 
points out, the story of Abraham’s life in Ur “forms a fitting preamble” to the 
visionary material that follows, which refers backto the story in several places.!65 
For example, in 8:6 fire burns Terah, his house and everything in it because of 
his idolatry, and in 272-8 the heathen come and burn the temple and plunder 
the holy things in it, again because of the idolatry of the people. And indeed, 
in 911-10, God commands Abraham, recently rescued from an idolatrous past, 
to offer a proper sacrifice in the place God will show him.!66 

After Terah's house is destroyed, God commands Abraham to offer the sac- 
rificial animals listed in Gen 15:9—10 as a “pure sacrifice... in the place which 
I shall show you on a high mountain" (9:5, 8).167 Abraham falls on his face, 
and while prone on the ground hears "the voice «of the holy one», saying, 'Go, 
Yahoel, the namesake of the mediation of my ineffable name...” (10:3). Yahoel 
becomes Abraham's angelus interpres, accompanying him until he arrives in 
the heavenly throne room. Then, after averting tension between the living 
creatures in the throne room, he disappears from view. 

When God commands Abraham to offer these sacrifices, he promises that 
he will reveal eschatological secrets to Abraham (9:6, 9-10). Consequently, 
in 12:3 Abraham and Yahoel come to “the glorious God's mountains-Horeb,” 
where Yahoel instructs Abraham to do as God had commanded him. As in 
Gen 15:10, he bisects all the animals apart from the birds on whose wings he 
and Yahoel will ascend to heaven. There, God will reveal to Abraham what is 
in heaven, on the earth and in the sea, in the abyss and in the lower depths, 
in the garden of Eden, and in its rivers, and in the fullness of the inhabited 
world. Horeb is the setting off point for Abraham’s heavenly journey (15:1-7).168 


164 Ginzberg 1906: 1: 91-92; Mueller 1982: 342; Vermes 1986: 288. 

165 Stone1984: 415; Himmelfarb 1993: 62. See 9:6; 10:12; 19:3; 26:3-5. 

166 Both Lee 2001: 169-72, and Orlov 20092: 830-31 make a strong case for the unity of Apoc. 
Ab. on these grounds. 

167 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from Apoc. Ab. are from Kulik 2004: 9-36. 

168  Dean-Otting 1984: 255 notes that the heavenly journey in Apoc. Ab. is a bridge between 
the earlier journeys of Enoch and Levi and the later hekhalot texts. Several features of 
these later texts appear, including the angelic name Yahoel, the voice calling to Abraham 
and the angelic liturgy that Abraham and Yahoel sing together, which is the impetus for 
Abraham’s entry into the heavenly throne room. Carlsson 2004: 144 notes that the similar- 
ity with the hekhalot texts is because God is no longer able to be localised in an earthly 
temple. Since its destruction he can only be encountered in a heavenly temple by way of 
a heavenly journey. 
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This is where Moses ascended and saw the God of Israel (Exod 24:9-18). 
Abraham will do the same. 

Significantly, the place is not Zion, which is odd given the allusions to the 
Agedah in the story.!6? Abraham responds to the call of God with “Here I am,” 
and God commands him to sacrifice “in the place I shall show you on a high 
mountain.” The only word Abraham utters to God in Gen 22 is "337 (“here Iam,” 
22:1, 11, see Apoc. Ab. 14:1), and in Gen 22 Abraham is to offer Isaac on one of 
the mountains God will show him (Gen 22:2). In Apoc. Ab. 12:4 Abraham tells 
Yahoel that he has no sacrifice or altar, and Yahoel responds with an invita- 
tion to look behind him (cf. Gen 22:13). These allusions, and the traditional 
association of Moriah with Zion, would seem to make Zion a natural choice 
for the start of the journey.!”° That it is Horeb indicates dissatisfaction with 
Zion. The temple, not yet built in the narrative setting of the story, but in fact 
destroyed because of idolatry, may have been considered too defiled to func- 
tion as the place where proper sacrifice could be restored.!7? 

In Apoc. Ab. 1230 Yahoel explains what Abraham will see. Then, in 153-4, 
as the smoke ascends Abraham and Yahoel mount the birds and ascend to 


169 Begg 1988: 44-45. 

170 2 Chr 3:1; Josephus. Ant. 1.224-226; 7.333; Tg. Neof. Gen 22:2; Jub. 1813. See Alexander 
1988: 115; Kalimi 1990: 345-62; Waltke and Fredricks 2001: 305-6; Fuller Dow 2010: 42-43, 
46, 115. 

171 Halperin 1988: 109-10 notes the echoes of the story of Moses at Sinai/Horeb, suggest- 
ing that the author is deliberately modelling Abraham's experience on Moses at Sinai, 
although he does not suggest why he might be doing this. He also notes associations with 
Deuteronomic theology, as does Orlov 2008b: 61-62. This makes the choice of Horeb all 
the more remarkable, giving the centralisation of worship at Zion in Deuteronomy. While 
the sacrifice at the “place I shall show you" (Apoc. Ab. 9:6) echoes Gen 22:2, it is also remi- 
niscent of the regulations concerning the centralisation of worship in Deut 12:13-14. 

172 Since the destruction of Terah's house due to his idolatry prefigures the destruction of 
the temple for the idolatry of the people, the command for Abraham to offer a sacrifice 
prefigures the resumption of proper sacrifices, and the offering "in the place which I will 
show you on a high mountain" (9:8) indicates a restored temple (Lee 2001: 172-73). The 
Jerusalem temple will later be described in superlative terms and as intended by God 
as the place where God is encountered, indicating that it is not the temple per se that is 
the cause of the dissatisfaction, but idolatry connected with the temple (Harlow 2010: 
298). In the same context God's anger at the people's idolatry also features. Unlike Ezra 
and Baruch, Abraham does not mourn the loss of the temple at any length, although 
he exclaims that his heart is afflicted when he sees it being overthrown (27:6). Unlike 
2 Bar 25:1-5, Zion is never called the holy place. Indeed, the names Zion and Jerusalem 
never appear in this text. 
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heaven.!73 Abraham sees Gehenna (15:5-7) and begins to experience appro- 
priate fearful emotions. Yahoel reassures him and explains that he will soon 
see the Eternal One (16:3), although he will not look at him. At this point, the 
fire approaches them and together they recite an angelic liturgy (17:8—21).174 
In chapter 18 they arrive in the seventh heaven.!’® That they ascend with the 
sacrificial birds in the smoke (15:1—4) and join in the heavenly liturgy indi- 
cates that heaven is a temple. While the earthly temple had been destroyed 
by idolatry, the heavenly temple still existed and could be reached by proper 
sacrifices.176 That the ascent begins at the “temple” of Horeb and ends at the 
temple of heaven indicates that the temple is understood as the link between 
heaven and earth. Abraham enters the temple at Horeb, offers sacrifices and 
finds himself in heaven.!77 Thus, “the place I shall show you on a high moun- 
tain" (9:8) is a temple, the gateway to the heavenly throne room. 

The description of heaven is drawn largely from the early chapters of 
Ezekiel. There is a fiery throne and fiery living creatures with many eyes and 
four heads, each with four faces and six wings.!”8 In keeping with Ezekiel's 
vision, the throne is a chariot with fiery wheels full of eyes and an indescribable 


173 The significant role of Azazel plays in Apoc. Ab. is outside the scope of the present study. 
Ido note, however, 13:14 where the heavenly garment formerly belonging to Azazel is now 
set aside for Abraham, indicating an angelic identity for the latter. This is nowhere devel- 
oped in the text, aside from Abraham’s kneeling with Yahoel and reciting the liturgy. He is 
not appointed as a priest and clothed in priestly clothing as others are, though angels are 
the “priests” of heaven and clothed as such. On the role of Azazel see Orlov 20092: 836-39. 

174 On the liturgy see Weitzman 1994: 21-33. For connections between this hymn and later 
hekhalot songs see Scholem 1946: 57-61; Dean-Otting 1984: 252-53; Himmelfarb 1993: 61, 
64. This hymn is early evidence for what flourished in these later texts. 

175 Collins 1998: 228-29; Lee 2001: 175. There is no account of Abraham’s passage through the 
heavens. He is clearly in the heavenly throne room, standing on the seventh firmament 
(19:4), and later he looks down and sees other heavens. Strangely, Apoc. Ab. 19:6 refers to 
an eighth heaven, which does not quite fit the schema. See the discussion in Poirier 2004: 
391-408. 

176 Himmelfarb 1993: 66; Lee 2001: 175-76. 

177 This is preferable to seeing the earthly temple as a copy of the heavenly temple, with 
"above and below" typology as Lee 2001: 176 proposes. Under that scheme, there is no 
necessary link between the two. 

178 The living creatures in Ezek 1 have four wings, while the seraphim in Isa 6 have six. For 
a similar combination of elements from Isa 6 and Ezek 1 see Rev 4:6-8. The four living 
creatures in Hekhalot Zutarti each have four heads with four faces, a total of sixty-four 
faces. See Schäfer 1992: 62-63; 1981: 148-49 (Section 354). See also Tg. Ezek. 1:6, where the 
same scheme occurs, including sixty-four wings for each head, giving a total of 256 wings 
(Levey 1987: 21, note 5). 
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light. Unlike Ezek 1:26-28, however, there is no human-like creature with “the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord” (Ezek 1:28). Rather, the 
experience moves from “the visual plane to the aural plane;”179 Abraham 
hears the sound of the angelic gedushah, like the voice of a single man. 
Then he hears the voice of God calling out of the midst of the fire (19:1), to 
which he replies, “Here I am.’ God is enthroned, and speaks, but is not visible 
to Abraham.!80 

God invites Abraham to look down from his vantage point in heaven. In 
the sixth and seventh heavens he sees hosts of incorporeal angels, and in the 
fifth, the stars (19:1-9). Abraham’s star counting episode (Gen 15:5-6) follows 
in Apoc. Ab. 20, and in 21 God invites Abraham to look beneath his feet and 
“contemplate the creation which was previously covered over...and the age 
that has been prepared to follow it.” He sees heaven and the things in it and 
earth and the things in it, and Eden, and men and women on the right and on 
the left (211—7). He enquires of God and learns that those on the left are the 
people of the present age prepared for judgement and those on the right God’s 
people in the future, Abraham's descendants (22:4-5). In these chapters, the 
temporal axis is viewed spatially. The present age is described in 21:3-4, and 
the age to come is depicted by Eden in 21:6-7.!18! There, he sees “those who 
act righteously ... their food and their rest” (21:6). Protology is combined with 
eschatology and, at the end, the conditions of Eden are restored.!82 

In Apoc. Ab. 25-27 Abraham sees the destruction of the temple, because 
“the idol of jealousy,” like the idols his father used to make, was set up within 
it, alongside what resembled the art and beauty of God's glory that lay beneath 
God's throne. Abraham enquires of God, who explains that the temple was 


179 Orlov 2008b: 67, see also Halperin 1988: 108. 

180 Rowland 1982: 86-87 refers to “a deliberate attempt to exclude all reference to the human 
figure" of Ezek 1, as part of a trend away from describing God and his throne. See also Orlov 
2009a: 831-32. For similar avoidance of anthropomorphism in the Targums see Halperin 
1988: 120-23, in the twelfth song of the Qumran Sabbath Songs see Fletcher-Louis 2002: 
346-50, and for the beginnings of this in the OT see Weinfeld 1972: 193-209 and Orlov 
2008b: 58-60. Rowland 1982: 102-3 and Fossum 1985: 320 suggest that the throne is empty, 
and that Yahoel had formerly been seated there but had left the throne to accompany 
Abraham. However, Yahoel and God are distinguished in 10:3, where Abraham hears 
“the voice” speaking, apparently the same voice of 18:14 (see also 8:1-2; 16:3-4), and in 
17:2 Yahoel worships God with Abraham. See also Gieschen 1998: 143. For fuller discus- 
sions of the avoidance of anthropomorphic representations of the deity in this text see 
Orlov 2008a: 33-53; 2008b: 53-70. 

181 Cf. this description of Eden with 4 Ezra 7:53[123]; Rev 2:7; 22:2. 

182 Rowland 1982: 144; Lee 2001: 176-77. 
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God’s idea, a place for Abraham’s descendants to offer prayers and make sac- 
rifices, and that the idol was the cause of God's anger against the people of 
Abraham's tribe for their idolatry. The description of the temple in terms of the 
glory beneath the throne again depicts the temple as the link between earth 
and heaven. 

In Apoc. Ab. 27 the temple is burned and plundered. Abraham asks for an 
explanation in 28, which God gives in 29.183 In 29:14-21 God explains that the 
time will come when the heathen will be judged. Then, numerous righteous 
men, descendants of Abraham, will hasten in the glory of my name *to the 
place prepared beforehand for them, which you saw deserted in the picture. 
And they will live, being sustained by the sacrifices and offerings of justice and 
truth in the age of justice" (29:17-18). This place is the temple in Jerusalem, 
where right sacrifices will again be offered and all the people will be like 
priests,18* gaining sustenance from feeding on the sacrifices.55 The references 
to justice and truth are reminiscent of the description of Eden in 21:6, so that 
in the age to come when the temple is restored the conditions of Eden will 
also be restored and God will rejoice with his people (29:29). Whether it is God 
or humans who build this temple is unclear. What is clear is the reinstitution 
of the sacrificial cultus in the new age of righteousness and peace, with the 
temple in its former location.!8® 

Two features of this text can assist in the understanding of Hebrews. The 
first is the connection between the earthly temple at Horeb and the heavenly 
temple. The text does not portray an above and below typology, where the 
temple in heaven is the counterpart of the temple on earth. Rather Abraham 
offers sacrifices at the holy place of the “temple” on earth and finds himself in 
the heavenly throne room. In Hebrews Jesus ascends to the heavenly temple to 
be sure, but this temple also encompasses earth and heaven since the readers 
have access to it in the present (12:22-24). 

The second feature is the anticipation of the renewed temple. In Hebrews 
the renewed temple is the eschatological temple. The only sacrifices associated 


183 Lee 2001: 177 (note 36) suggests that the destruction described is of the first temple and is 
unsure whether it is typological of the destruction of the second temple, or whether the 
second temple is simply not acknowledged, since the original text of chapter 29 had been 
lost through Christian interpolation. However, given the placement of the true temple at 
Horeb in the flow of the narrative, Apoc. Ab. seems to downplay Zion as a location, and it 
seems likely that the Zion of his own time is simply ignored because it has been defiled. 
No temple imagery appears in 29:4-13. 

184 Collins 1998: 230-31; Lee 2001: 177-78. 

185 Kulik 2004: 53. 

186 Lee 2001: 178. 
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with this temple are those of praise and good deeds (13:14-15). The Apocalypse 
of Abraham anticipates an earthly temple “in the place... which you saw 
deserted” (29:17), in which cultic rituals will be reinstituted and animal sac- 
rifices again offered. There is none of this in Hebrews, since the sacrifice of 
Christ has rendered the former sacrifices obsolete. 


Pseudo-Philo (LAB) 


The Biblical Antiguities of Pseudo-Philo (Liber Antiguitatum Biblicarum, 
LAB) is a selective retelling of the biblical narrative from Adam to the death 
of Saul. Some incidents are omitted, others are revised or paraphrased some- 
times with interpolated prayers and other expansions, and some new stories 
are introduced.!87 It is only extant in Latin, apparently a translation from a 
Greek Vorlage, in turn translated from Hebrew.!88 The work was probably com- 
posed in Palestine,!8° sometime from 50-150 CE. It was preserved with Mss 
of Philo, to whom it was ascribed in the Middle Ages, a tradition that cannot 
be sustained.!?° Jacobson argues cogently that it was written after the crisis 


187 Nickelsburg 2005: 265-66. Harrington 1985: 297 describes it as an “imaginative retelling.” 
Murphy 1993: 4-13 discusses the genre of rewritten bible with respect to LAB suggest- 
ing that the aim of such activity was to make the stories of the Bible useful for the pres- 
ent, noting also that LAB was “one of the last examples of the rewritten Bible" (p. 13). 
Bauckham 1983: 33-34 suggests that the work was intended as a commentary on the bibli- 
cal text, intended to be read alongside it. The work was introduced to the scholarly world 
by Cohn 1898: 277-332. 

188 Harrington 1970: 50314; 1985: 298-99; Nickelsburg 2005: 269; Murphy 2010: 440. A Hebrew 
original was first proposed by Cohn 1898: 311-13. There are eighteen complete and three 
fragmentary Latin manuscripts dated between the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries 
(Harrington 1985: 298). Unless otherwise noted, the references to the Latin text and the 
English translation are taken from Jacobson 1996. See the brief critique of Jacobson's 
translation in DesCamp 2007: 14. The fourteenth century manuscript of the Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel contains a Hebrew text corresponding to parts of LAB, but is probably a 
retroversion from the Latin text and of little use as a textual witness for LAB (Harrington 
1974: 2-5). 

189 Jacobson 1996: 210-11. Harrington 1971:16;1985: 300 and Harrington and Horgan 1986: 240— 
41 propose a Palestinian biblical text as the source of the information in LAB although 
Jacobson 1996: 254—56 argues that this goes beyond the evidence, preferring the view that 
the author mostly depended upon his memory in quoting from the Bible. 

190 Harrington 1985: 299-300; DesCamp 2007: 5-6; Murphy 2010: 440. 
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of 70 CE,?! and, if so, like other literature of the time, it represents an attempt 
to come to grips with this crisis. 


Moses on Sinai 

Pseudo-Philo relates the golden calf incident in chapter 12. In 12:1 Moses 
descends from the mountain coming down “to the place where the light of the 
sun and moon are.”!92 He is unrecognisable with his face outshining the sun 
and moon. Since he had been on the mountain enveloped in thick darkness, 
the place of the sun and moon sounds like a description of the ordinary world. 
Apparently while Moses had been on the mountain, he had been *bathed with 
invisible light" an expression that could indicate that he had been in heaven.!?3 
If so, Sinai has the characteristics of a temple where Moses on the moun- 
tain is also in heaven where he encounters God, is transformed and becomes 
unrecognisable.194 


191 Jacobson 1996: 199-210. Certainty about the date is not possible, although a post 70 CE 
date does seem evident. The general consensus is that it comes from the first century 
CE (Harrington 1985: 299; Murphy 1993: 3, 6; 2010: 440; Jacobson 1996: 199-210; Fisk 2001: 
34-45; Nickelsburg 2005: 269; DesCamp 2007: 3-4). The debate is often centred on the 
reading of 19:7, which could be taken to refer to the destruction of the second temple. 
Harrington 1985: 299 suggests a date prior to 70 CE from the claim of 22:8 that burnt offer- 
ings continue “even to this day.” However, this could simply reflect the situation of the per- 
sona of Pseudo-Philo in pre-Solomonic times. On the other hand, in 22:1-6 Joshua berates 
the people for building an altar rather than teaching Torah, a notion that could be con- 
nected with the replacement of temple service with Torah study after 70 CE (Nickelsburg 
2005: 269). Vogel 1999: 255-58 argues for a post 70 CE date on the basis of the deference 
shown to Phinehas in 28:3, in the face of the dwindling authority of the priesthood after 
the destruction of the temple. 

192 The sense of this verse is difficult in that there seem to be two descents, the first from the 
mountain (et descendit Moyses) where he had been in chapter 12; and the second to the 
place where the sun and the moon are (descendit in locum ubi lumen solis et lune est), a 
reading that Harrington 1985: 319 seems to adopt. It is better to follow Jacobson 1996: 110 
who puts the second descent in parentheses, explaining the first. 

193 Fletcher-Louis 2002: 8. Murphy 1993: 68-69 suggests that he had “access to the light of the 
world above.’ 

194 Meeks 1968: 354-71; VanderKam 1973: 133-34; Freedman 1981: 21; Lundquist 1983: 207-8; 
Houtman 2002: 3: 294. Pseudo-Philo shares with other texts a belief in the apotheosis of 
Moses, a notion that has its origins in Exod 7:1. See also Philo Mos. 1.155-158; Midr. Tan. 
Exod., Parashah 11 Parts ı-ıv. In LAB 61:8-9 the appearance of David is changed so that 
Goliath does not recognise him, seeing an angel instead. Not only does Goliath see an 
angel, but Pseudo-Philo emphasises that nobody recognises David, not even Saul. On this, 
see Fletcher-Louis 2002: 416-17. In LAB 64:6 the dead Samuel called up by the witch of 
Endor also appears as an angel. 
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In LAB 12:8-9 Moses ascends the mountain again, and prays for rebellious 
Israel, the vine planted by God.!9 While vine imagery refers to Israel several 
times in the Bible,!96 here the vine has roots in the deep (abyssum)??? and shoots 
that reach God's “lofty seat" (ad sedem tuam altissimam).!?® Moses argues that 
if God destroys the vine, the link between the abyss, earth and heaven will 
cease to exist. Since Israel (the vine) extends from the abyss to God's lofty seat, 
Israel is pictured as inhabiting the sanctuary where God dwells. 


The Tabernacle 
Hebrews 8:5 appeals to Exod 25:40 to demonstrate that Moses was instructed 
to make everything according to the "pattern" (n'3àn, Lxx, Türoç) he was 
shown on the mountain. Like the author of Hebrews, Pseudo-Philo shows little 
interest in the details of the structure of the tabernacle. But in 1115 he prob- 
ably alludes to Exod 25:8 where God declares that he will come and dwell with 
them, and Exod 25:9 where God declares that he will show Moses the pattern 
of the tabernacle.!?? Pseudo-Philo simply alludes to the Exodus text and makes 
no further use of this information, although it probably indicates the divine 
origin of Israel's cult.2°° In 133 he reports that Moses did as he was instructed, 


195 For the imagery of Israel as a vine planted by YHWH, see LAB 1810-11 2312; 28:4; 30:4; 
39:7. In Exod 15:17 Israel is planted on the mountain of vn wH's possession. The reference 
in LAB 1810-11 is further evidence of a Hebrew original. The context is the Balaam story 
and, in particular, the oracle in Num 24:3-9. The Hebrew text of Balaam's oracle describes 
Israel as trees planted by YHWH (24:6), while the Lxx reads this verse as tents pitched by 
YHWH. In LAB there is no vision of tents, rather the imagery is one of planting by vu wH, 
reflecting a Hebrew Vorlage. See my discussion of the difference between the Hebrew and 
Greek texts of Num 24:6 in Church 2008: 148. 

196 Isa 51-7; Ps 8014-18; Ezek 17:1-21; John 153-8. See also Exod. Rab. 43:9. For a similar 
description, although this time of Egypt as a cedar, see Ezek 311-9. 

197 Harrington 1985: 320 translates this with “abyss.” In Ps 80:9 (MT 80:10) the vine takes “deep 
root" (Www WWn1), an expression Jacobson 1996: 497 claims is quoted here. 

198 In Ps 80:10 (MT 11) the vine is so great the mountains are covered with its shade. For simi- 
lar imagery of Israel as a plant linking Sheol, earth and heaven see 1QH? xiv 17-21. 

199 Harrington 1971: 7; 1985: 319. Jacobson 1996: 481 suggests that LAB conflates Exod 25:8, 40. 
While in Exod 25:8 God “dwells among" them (031NA *n32V), Pseudo-Philo has “the tent 
of my glory among them." God is one step removed. His glory dwells among them in Exod 
40:34-35. See also Lev 26:11; Ps 26:8. The active voice in Exod 25:8-9, rather than the pas- 
sive in 25:40, is reflected here in LAB. 

200 Murphy 1993: 66. See also LAB 13. 
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making “everything God commanded him”?! and “everything that was shown 
to him.”202 

Hayward claims that in making things according to their heavenly pattern 
Moses “is expected exactly to replicate on earth items which properly belong 
in heaven itself"203 However, the text only refers to the “likeness” (similitudo) 
and "pattern" (exemplar) of the tabernacle and its furnishings (11:15), not to 
any physical heavenly temple with which the earthly is to correspond.??^ The 
language of copy is absent, and there is no disparagement of the tabernacle 
simply because it is earthly and made by humans. 


The Temple 
Pseudo-Philo has several references to the temple (12:4, 9; 19:7; 26:12, 25-27) 
sometimes predicting that it will be destroyed because of the rebellion of the 
people. In 25-27 he anticipates an eschatological temple. In all of these texts 
Solomon’s temple is in view. The Second Temple is ignored. 

In LAB 12:4 Pseudo-Philo anticipates Solomon's temple and its destruction. 
God announces to Moses at the Golden Calf incident that the rebellion of the 
people at that time would not result in God’s rejection of his people, for he 
would “turn again and be reconciled with them so that a ‘house’ (domus) may 
be built for me among them.” At the same time God announces its destruction: 
this house was “a house that in turn will be destroyed because they will sin 
against me."205 Similar ideas appear in God's speech to Moses in 19:7, where 
Jerusalem (or the temple) is described as “the place where they will serve me 
for 740 years" (locus, in quo mihi servient annos DCCXL) before it is turned over 


201 See Exod 40:16. The description that follows is largely taken from Exod 40. 

202 See Exod 25:40; 26:30; 27:8; Num 8:4. 

203 Hayward 1996: 159. 

204 Hayward (ibid.: 159) notes that this “is not far removed from those Rabbinic texts which 
speak of the earthly temple corresponding to the heavenly dwelling place of God." See 
Mek. de R. Ishmael Shirata 10; Exod. Rab. 33:3; Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 28:17; Tg. Ps.-J. Exod 15:17. But 
there is no hint of such correspondence in LAB. 

205 There is an allusion to Isa 40:15 at the end of 12:4 in the words “a drop in a bucket” indi- 
cating that the text should be read as indicating that the judgement against Israel would 
extend to all humanity (Murphy 1993: 71; Fisk 2001: 170—71). There is also a note of hope 
in 12:10 where God records that the prayer of Moses has been heard, indicating that even 
this judgement is provisional (Fisk, p. 171). The wider context of Isa 40:15 indicates also 
that the destruction of the temple did not signal the end of the covenant relationship 
(Fisk, p. 174). 
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to enemies and destroyed.296 The fall of the temple is thus compared to the 
breaking of the tablets of the law.297 Even from the beginning, the temple was 
doomed to destruction.298 There is no suggestion that it will be rebuilt. 

God's “house” (domus) is the subject of 12:9, the referent of which is debated. 
Harrington and Jacobson are probably correct in suggesting that God's house 
is the universe??? and, if so, the house is described in terms that reflect the 
account of the construction of the temple.?!? This is evidence of an under- 
standing of the temple as a microcosm of the universe.2!! 

Pseudo-Philo also refers to the temple when he recounts the covenant 
renewal of Josh 8 in LAB 21. He describes the altar at Mount Ebal, the sacrifices 
and the priestly blessings. In 21:10 Joshua blesses the people and anticipates 
the building of the temple, “a dwelling place for God” (habitaculum Dei). This 
is expanded in 22:9 with an editorial comment, “for until the house of the Lord 
was built in Jerusalem (domus Domini in Ierusalem)??? and sacrifice offered on 
the new altar, the people were not prohibited from offering sacrifice there" (at 
Shiloh, v. 8). As early as Joshua, Pseudo-Philo predicts the Jerusalem temple, 


206 Gabel 2006: 85 reads this “place” as Jerusalem, as does Jacobson 1996: 624; Harrington 
1985: 327 suggests the temple. See also Sifre Deut. 357. 

207 Murphy 1993: 92; Fisk 2001: 271-76. In Exod 32:19 Moses smashes the tablets, while in 
LAB 19:7 God smashes them, indicating that God was involved in this event and the 
destruction of the temple. Both were God's judgement on the rebellion of the people 
(Fisk, pp. 272-73). 

208 Gabel 2006: 85; Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 115; Fisk 2001: 34. Jacobson 
1996: 489 suggests that the use of the words et ipsa iterum (“in turn,” perhaps “a second 
time”) suggests the Second Temple, although he finds this difficult to construe in the con- 
text, noting as well that “we are at a third stage from the original” and care needs to be 
taken not to construe too much from the language. LAB 15:6 refers to a “sanctuary” (sanc- 
timonia), which YHWH taught them to build. Nevertheless, they abandoned him and God 
proposed to spread their bodies in the wilderness. In the context, the reference is to the 
wilderness tabernacle, also doomed from the start because of their rebellion, see Vogel 
1999: 258-59. 

209 Harrington 1985: 320; Jacobson 1996: 499-500. 

210 Cf.1 Kings 5:31; 710-15 1 Chr 29:2; 2 Chr 3:6. 

211 Jacobson 1996: 500. See Bereshit Rabbati P. 32, where it is claimed that Jerusalem was not 
submerged by the flood; Num. Rab. 12:13; Philo Mos. 2.88-127. Hayward 1996: 160 thinks 
this text reflects the suggestion that the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries correspond, 
with the heavenly sanctuary the counterpart of the earthly. But in this text there is no sug- 
gestion of a heavenly sanctuary above, with a corresponding sanctuary on earth below; 
rather, the sanctuary that Israel inhabits links heaven and earth. 

212 See1 Kings 7:40; 9:1. This is the only reference to Jerusalem in LAB. 
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with a direct line of continuity from the tabernacle to Gilgal, to Shiloh and to 
Solomon's temple.?!? Here, there is no prediction of the destruction of either 
Solomon’s temple or the second temple. While the text predicts that Solomon's 
temple will be destroyed, it is not disparaged. It is destroyed because of the 
rebellion of the people, not for any inherent failure. 


The Heavenly Temple 

In Deut 34 YHWH shows Moses the extent of the land from Mount Nebo. 
Pseudo-Philo recounts these events in 19:10-13 and, again, the biblical nar- 
rative is expanded. As well as showing Moses the land, God shows him four 
“places” (loci) that are apparently in heaven: the place where the clouds draw 
up water to water the whole earth; the place from where the river takes its 
water; the place in the firmament from which the holy land drinks; and the 
place from where God rained down manna in the wilderness. The clouds 
drawing up water to water the whole earth is an allusion to Gen 2:6?!^ and the 
four places, along with the emphasis on water and rain echo the four rivers of 
Eden,25 indicating that God is showing Moses the heavenly temple. Just as the 
rivers from the primeval Eden sanctuary watered the earth, so waters from the 
heavenly sanctuary water “the holy land" (terra sancta).216 

God also gives Moses the measurements of the sanctuary, again presumably 
the Jerusalem temple,” “the number of the sacrifices" and “the signs by which 


213 There are two temporal markers in 22:8, 9. In 22:8 sacrifices are offered in Gilgal “unto this 
day" (usque in hodiernum diem), and in 22:9 sacrifices were offered in Shiloh until that day 
(usque in illam diem), i.e. the day on which sacrifices were offered in Solomon's temple. 
Harrington 1985: 232 proposes that the temporal marker in 22:8 (until this day) indicates 
a date of composition prior to 70 CE. However, it is better to see these either as simple 
temporal markers inserted by Pseudo-Philo in line with his pre-Solomonic persona, or 
comments by a narrator. 

214 Jacobson 1996: 634. 

215  Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 2: 132. Murphy 1993: 93. The allusion to Gen 
2110-13 is disputed by Jacobson 1996: 634. While there is nothing explicit in the text, the 
definite allusion to Gen 2:6, the four “places” (compare the “place” where the people will 
serve YHWH in 19:7) and the emphasis on water and rain indicates that temple symbolism 
is in the frame in this text. 

216 The “holy land” may also refer to Jerusalem as the pinnacle of the land. See Jacobson 1996: 
635; Lee 2001: 188. 

217 Jacobson 1996: 636. In 19:7 God told Moses that he would show him the land and the 
“place where they would serve him for 740 years,” and in 1910-13 God does that. Lee 2001: 
187 suggests that the sanctuary in 19:10 is the heavenly sanctuary, because this and the sac- 
rifices and the signs of heaven are “heavenly scenes." However, the references to sacrifices 
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men shall interpret the heaven.”2!® However, these are only of limited dura- 
tion, as God will soon shorten the time and bring the present order to an end 219 
Moses, however, is not affected by this as he is dwelling “in the immortal dwell- 
ing place that is not subject to time” (19:12). At the end of time, he will be joined 
by all who sleep, so that they too may dwell “in the place of the sanctuary (locus 
sanctificationis) that I showed you" (19:13).229 The immortal dwelling place and 
the place of the sanctuary are two different places. The former is where the 
dead remain until the resurrection and the latter is a new temple to be built on 
earth at the end of time.22! While Pseudo-Philo anticipates Solomon’s temple 
and its destruction, he also holds to a belief in its heavenly origin and to the 
notion of a temple as “heaven on earth.” He also anticipates a new temple to be 
built at the end of time. 


would militate against this, since sacrifice in heaven is unlikely. Also, the land that God 
showed Moses is not part of a “heavenly scene,” nor is the land of Egypt (if this reading 
is correct, see Jacobson 1996: 635). God shows Moses the land, then the four places in 
heaven and then the sanctuary, thus the text begins and ends on earth, enclosing the four 
heavenly scenes. 

218 Murphy 1993: 93 finds here a reference to the importance of the Israelite cult, while Perrot, 
Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 132 read the verse as a reference to the signs of the 
Zodiac, a suggestion that Jacobson 1996: 637 is attracted to, although he admits that he 
cannot understand its “relevance” or “appropriateness.” That it is forbidden knowledge 
tends to support this view. 

219 Hayward 1996: 165-66. LAB 19:13 refers to "this present heaven (celum)" in the context 
of Moses' immortal dwelling place not subject to time. Harrington 1985: 328 proposes 
emending the text to read "this present age" (seculum), and Jacobson 1996: 644 sets out 
palaeographical arguments to support this emendation. 

220  Forsanctificatio as "sanctuary" see footnote 159 in chapter 4 (above). 

221 Murphy 1993: 94 refers to “paradise” as a possible referent for the place of the sanctu- 
ary. Jacobson 1996: 645 is unclear, referring first to “Jerusalem and the Temple" (see Isa 
52:1; 60:13; Ps 24:3; Eccl 8:10), and then to "Paradise" and the “Celestial Jerusalem.” Hofius 
1970b: 65 proposes that both of these places are the same, and that they "kann nichts 


» 


anderes sein, als das 1910 erwähnte himmlische 'sanctuarium"" Lee 2001: 189 suggests a 
future earthly Jerusalem, as does Halpern-Amaru 1994: 92 and Gabel 2006: 85-86. On p. 84 
Gabel refers to 28:6-9, which he reads as a vision of heaven, where the souls of the dead 
will remain for 7,000 years until they are transformed. On the other hand, Murphy 1993: 
132-33 reads that text as a vision of all of human history. This seems to be a more coher- 
ent reading since the vision begins with the creation and ends with the transformation 


of humanity. 
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Kenaz and the Twelve Stones 

The history of the temple, its destruction and eschatological restoration are 
told in the story of Kenaz, who is only a name in the Bible,22 although Pseudo- 
Philo has built a long story around him (LAB 25-27). He is second in impor- 
tance only to Moses.223 He first appears in 25:2 where he is appointed by lot 
to be Israel's first judge succeeding Joshua. He demands that the members 
of each tribe confess their sins, and the tribe of Asher confesses to secreting 
away seven precious stones from Havilah that had been used in the idolatrous 
Amorite sanctuary (25:10-12). God commands Kenaz to set these seven stones 
on a mountain-top from where his angel will take them and cast them into 
the depths of the sea (26:4).??* Following this, an angel brings twelve other 
stones from Havilah to replace the seven taken by the first angel (26:4).225 
These twelve stones, corresponding to the twelve stones on the breastplate 
of the high priest, are to be set on the ephod and engraved with the names of 
the tribes (Exod 28:15-21). All this happens as predicted (LAB 26:8-11). 

In 26:12 God commands Kenaz to place the twelve stones in the Ark of the 
Covenant, where they are to remain until “Jahel” builds a “house” (domus) in 
God's name.” In the following verse God predicts that when the sins of his 
people reach full measure their enemies will come and destroy "their house" 


222 The name Kenaz appears in several texts. He is a descendant of Esau in Gen 36:11, 15, 42; 
1 Chr 1:36, 53. The Kenaz who is the subject in LAB appears in Josh 15:17; Judg 113 where he 
is identified as the brother of Caleb and the father of Othniel who took Kiriath-Sepher. 
In Judg 3:9, 11 Othniel the son of Kenaz is the first judge of Israel, who gave the Israelites 
rest for forty years. Kenaz fades out of the picture, apart from the genealogical record in 
1 Chr 4:13. Caleb also had a grandson called Kenaz (1 Chr 4:15). Pseudo-Philo has "created" 
the figure of Kenaz as Caleb's son (Nickelsburg 1980: 54). 

223 Ibid.: 54; Lee 2001: 190. 

224 The identity of the mountain is obscure. Harrington 1985: 337 suggests either Shechem or 
Shiloh. Gábel 2006: 89 connects the seven idolatrous stones with the seven planets of the 
Zodiac and also with the signs of the heavens in 19:10. 

225 Hayward 1992a: 12 connects Havilah and Paradise and notes that Pseudo-Philo is a very 
early witness connecting the precious stones of the high priest’s ephod with Eden. In 
Tg. Ps.-J. Exod 35:27 these stones come from Pishon (118), the river that flows around the 
land of Havilah (Gen 2:11). 

226 Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 2: 158 proposes that the text has been cor- 
rupted from the Hebrew for the name Ithiel, one of ten names attributed to Solomon (see 
Ginzberg 1913-1967: 4:125; 6:183, who explains the corruption from Dann to 5x? NN). See 
also Harrington 1985: 338; Murphy 1993: 124; Jacobson 1996: 773. For the words “will build a 
house in my name" (edificet domum in nomine meo) see 2 Sam 7:13 (referring to Solomon). 
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(domus ipsorum).227 God will rescue the stones and return them to the place 
from where they were taken at the beginning (Havilah?), where they will 
remain until God remembers the *world" (seculum) and visits the people of 
the "earth" (terra). At that time he will take the stones, along with other vastly 
superior ones whose existence will light up the world, so much so that the light 
of the sun and moon will no longer be needed.??8 The implication is that God 
will build an eschatological temple where these stones will function.229 At the 
conclusion of the story, the twelve stones are present in the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, “until this day,” waiting until the establishment of the eschatologi- 
cal temple.230 

The story of the twelve stones demonstrates continuity between the prime- 
val sanctuary with its reference to Havilah, the source of the gold and precious 
stones of the Eden sanctuary (Gen 2:112)?! the Ark of the Covenant and the 
temple, and the eschatological sanctuary that God will build. The destruction 
of the first temple is clear in 26:13, however, there is no second temple; rather, 


227 That God should call the temple “their house” is odd, and in Jacobson's opinion “impos- 
sible,” although 2 Chr 36:17 refers to DWTPN (“their sanctuary"). Jacobson 1996: 774 pro- 
poses that it could be equivalent to “the house[hold] of Israel.” Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux 
and Harrington 1976: 2:158 and Harrington 1985: 338 propose that a Hebrew Vorlage "M1 
(“my house") could have been confused for 1M3 (“his house"), although domus ipsorum 
would translate O72 (“their house"). 

228 LAB 26:13 cites Isa 64:4, indicating the “otherworldly origin of the eschatological stones" 
(Murphy 1993: 124). 

229 Hayward 1992a: 13 argues that the connection between the stones, paradise and the tem- 
ple show that what Adam lost in Eden (26:6) is restored in the temple service. Lee 2001: 191 
argues that the stones "represent" paradise, giving access to paradise in the temple. Even 
so, the present temple service is temporary, until the conditions of paradise are restored 
in the eschaton (Hayward 19922: 13). 

230 Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 2: 158-59 suggest that this indicates a date 
of writing prior to 70 CE, suggesting at the same time that Pseudo-Philo situates himself 
atthetime of Kenaz, so would not necessarily know that there was no ark of the covenant 
in the second temple, see also Murphy 1993: 125. Jacobson 1996: 775 finds here evidence 
of a date after 70 CE, since the author of LAB and his readers would have known that "the 
priestly stones were in fact intact and in place during the second temple." See Josephus, 
Ant. 3.218; Let. Aris. 97. t. Sotah 13.2 notes that the Urim and Thummim ceased when the 
first temple was destroyed. B. Yoma 21b lists five things missing from the Second Temple: 
the ark, the ark cover and cherubim, the fire from heaven and the divine presence. The 
Urim and Thummim were present, but not as helpful as previously. 

231  Perrot, Bogaert, Cazeaux and Harrington 1976: 2: 155. 
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the text anticipates the eschatological temple,232 for “God’s resolution of 
Israel's problems must await the eschaton.”233 This resolution involves return- 
ing to the beginning, with the eschatological sanctuary containing precious 
stones from the protological sanctuary. 


Conclusion 

Pseudo-Philo’s LAB contains diverse material. Like Hebrews, the text never 
refers to the second temple and only once, in what may be a slip-up, does it refer 
to Jerusalem. Pseudo-Philo explains the divine origin of the Israelite cult from 
Exod 25:8-9. He sees a line of continuity from the tabernacle to the shrines at 
Gilgal and Shiloh and to the temple, and also recognises that the temple will 
ultimately be destroyed. God shows Moses the heavenly temple from Mount 
Nebo and explains that after his death he will be in an immortal dwelling place 
(paradise?), until he is joined by all who sleep in “the place of the sanctuary,” 
that is, the heavenly temple. Finally, the heavenly temple becomes an eschato- 
logical temple, built by God, and corresponding to the protological temple of 
Eden. Unlike the eschatological temple in Hebrews, this temple will exist on 
earth as a building. In Hebrews the temple to be built by God in the last days 
has been inaugurated with the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God 
and is now accessible to God's people. But this is a metaphorical temple, not a 
physical building. 


Sibylline Oracles Book 4 


Sibylline Oracles Book 4 is a composite text built around a central section that 
recounts the history of the world in ten generations (vv. 47-48), encompassing 
four kingdoms from the Assyrians to the Macedonians (vv. 493101).7?^ Since 
some of the detail in vv. 88-101 (the Macedonian kingdom) can be related 
to the conquests of Alexander, this section can probably to be dated around 
that time.?35 The section on the rise of Rome (vv. 102-151) that follows is not 


232 God removes the stones in 587 BCE, and will replace them not in the second temple, but 
in the eschatological temple (see Murphy 1993: 124). 

233  Nickelsburg 1980: 55. 

234 Collins 1983b: 381; Davila 2005b: 188. Lanchester 1913: 372-73 argued that the entire book 
was a single composition around 80 CE. See my introduction to the Sib. Or. in chapter 2 
(above). 

235 Collins 1974a: 370-71; 1983b: 381. 
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incorporated into the ten-generation schema and was probably added later.236 
This section refers to an earthquake in Laodicea (v. 107, 60 CE), the destruction 
of the temple (vv. 115-118, 125-126), and the eruption of Vesuvius (v. 139, 79 CE), 
suggesting a date for this section around 80 CE.?3” The remainder of the book 
(vv. 1-48, 152-192) contains religious teachings from a redactor.238 

The provenance is difficult to pin down. The climax of the ten generation 
schema is the fall of Macedonia, and Collins proposes “any place that was sub- 
ject to Macedonia” as the place of origin.239 Agnosticism on this issue may be 
the wisest course.2*° It is difficult to judge whether it is a Jewish or Christian 
composition, and while Collins finds “no trace of Christian redaction,’**! 
vv. 162-170 do enjoin baptism, prayer and praise to escape the judgement of 
God and this, along with the polemic against temples and temple worship, 
must leave that possibility open.?*? 

While the section on the destruction of Jerusalem is brief, it concentrates on 
the sack of “the great temple of God" (vnöv de 0:00 uéyav, v. 116), also referred 
to as “the temple of Jerusalem" (w6v... Xoâüyev, v. 126).243 The leader of 
Rome (Titus) comes to destroy "the great land of the Jews with its wide street" 
(Tovdaiwy AA Zoe ueydAnv y8dva edpvdyutay, v. 127). That only Jerusalem and the 
temple are singled out, and that the temple is described as "the great temple of 
God,” indicate the significance of Jerusalem and the temple.2^4 


236 Collins 1974a: 373; 1987: 427; Lucas 1989: 186. 

237 Lanchester 1913: 373; Nikiprowetzky 1972: 29-30; Collins 1983b: 382; Goodman 1986: 643. 

238 Collins 1983b: 381. 

239 Ibid.: 381. On p. 382 and in other publications Collins proposes Syria or the Jordan Valley. 
Noack 1963: 97 proposes Egyptian provenance on the basis of numerous references to 
Egypt. But the text only refers to Egypt once (v. 72). Nikiprowetzky 1972: 58 proposes Egypt 
on the basis of his assumption that all the Jewish Sibylline oracles belong together. 

240 Goodman 1986: 643. 

241 Collins 1983b: 381. 

242 Davila 2005b: 188-90 finds nothing pointing to Jewish authorship, and leaves open the 
possibility of “a radically Hellenizing, baptizing Jew" or “a god-fearer or Jewish or gentile 
Christian.” On the other hand, there is no reference to Christ, which could be expected in 
the context of the discussion of resurrection in vv. 187-192, see Goodman 1986: 642. 

243  XÓwyais “Jerusalem,” as in Josephus Ant. 1.180; 7.67; J. W. 6.438. 

244 Collins 1974a: 367-68 suggests that the statements about the destruction are "simple his- 
torical statements” and the sibyllist does not attach special significance to them. But the 
way the temple is described as “the great temple of God,” and the fact that Jerusalem and 
the temple are singled out for special mention, are significant indicators of a positive atti- 
tude to the temple. Simon 1983: 230-231 refers to a “certain warmth towards the temple.’ 
The reference to the eruption of Vesuvius (vv. 130-134) is also significant. Nikiprowetzky 
1970: 234; 1972: 35 suggests that this is God’s punishment for the destruction of the temple, 
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However, if Jerusalem and the temple are significant here, the opening 
verses give a quite different perspective. The sibyllist begins with polemic 
against idolatry. She claims to be a messenger of “the great God whom no 
human hands fashioned...of stone,” and the God who “does not have a 
stone dragged into a temple as a dwelling place" (0082 yàp olxov £yet vag Aldov 
EAnvodevra, v. 8).245 Rather, he has a house “that cannot be seen from the earth, 
or measured with mortal eyes, since it was not formed by mortal hands" (WX 
öv ldelv oùx Zo ano x0ovóc o08& uerpfjcot dupacww Ev Övyrolç, od mAaodevra yepi 
OvytH, vv. 10-11). This text starts as polemic against idolatry, and concludes 
as polemic against temples made by humans, claiming that God dwells in a 
heavenly temple, not made by any mortal hand.246 The polemic continues in 
vv. 24-30 where the humans who put their trust in the great God are described 
as happy, “since they reject all temples" (ot woüç pev Anavras dmapvycovtat, 
v. 27), as well as altars and stone statues of handmade images stained with 
the blood of animal sacrifices. The polemic is ultimately against idolatry, and 
polemic against the Jerusalem temple is caught up in that.?^" No human tem- 
ple, not even that in Jerusalem, is suitable for the worship of God. 

The negative attitude to the temple and the cult, and the positive attitude to 
baptism, prayer and repentance, represent the response of one ancient author 
(and perhaps a later redactor) to the crisis of 70 CE. The tension in the layers 
of this text is clear. On the one hand, the message to the readers is that the 


while Collins 19742: 368 attributes this to Rome's treatment of the Jews (vv. 135-136). But 
surely the Jews and their temple must be held together, as in vv 125-126, and God's judge- 
ment attributed to the entire complex of events from 66—70 CE. As Collins himself (1974c: 
44) points out with respect to Sib. Or. 3, “[t]he destruction of the temple was equivalent to 
the destruction of the people.” See also Goodman 1986: 642; Chester 1991: 65-68. 

245 This is my translation of the text in Geffcken 1902a: gı. For the sense of Zen as “have some- 
thing as something,” see BDAG 420, s.v. &xw 2a, and Matt 3:9. Collins 1983b: 384 adopts the 
variant reading of the Y manuscript group ob8é yàp olxov &yeı vadv Aldov [Spvdévta, and 
translates “he does not have a house, a stone set up as a temple” In 1974a: 366 Collins 
translates, “God ‘does not have a house, stone drawn to the temple.” 

246 Chester 1991: 63-64 argues that the text represents polemic against idolatry while Collins’s 
translation represents polemic against temples. However, the sense is almost the same as 
Chester (p. 66) ultimately concedes: “[h]ence it appears most likely that the present pas- 
sage disallows the possibility of God having any material habitation or temple." See also 
Gabel 2006: 99. Dunn 2006: 89-90 clarifies that the term “made with hands" refers to the 
manufacture of idols. See Lxx Lev 26:1, 30; Isa 2:18; 10:11; 16:12; 19:1; 3137; 46:6; Dan 5:4, 23; 
6:28; Jdt 8:18; Wis 14:8. 

247 Collins 1974a: 369; 1987: 428-29; Simon 1983: 228-29. Here, temple and sacrifice per se 
are rejected, something highly unusual in Judaism, see Collins 19742: 378. Noack 1963: 98; 
Nikiprowetzky 1970: 236—37; 1972: 56—57 argues that only pagan temples are condemned. 
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eruption of Vesuvius was God’s judgement on Rome for their treatment of the 
people and the temple. On the other hand, there is the underlying theological 
message that the entire enterprise of temple and cult is a misguided attempt at 
the worship of God, and ultimately temple and cult must be rejected. 


Sibylline Oracles Book 5 


A consensus has developed that the final form of Sib. Or. 5 can be dated 
sometime between the destruction of Jerusalem and the Bar-Kochba revolt 
(70-132 CE).248 The former event is referred to in vv. 115-129, and there is gen- 
erous praise for Hadrian in vv. 47-50.?*° Verses 1-51 introduce the book with 
a review of history up to Hadrian, and vv. 435-450 provide a conclusion that 
includes details of an Egyptian temple-building project and its destruction 
by the Ethiopians, and of a battle in the heavens. The remainder of the book 
consists of a series of oracles (52-10, 111-178, 179-285, 286-434), held together 
by common themes: (1) oracles against various nations; (2) the eschatologi- 
cal return of Nero: (3) the coming of a saviour figure; and (4) a prediction of 
destruction.25° This common theme probably indicates a unified composition. 
An Egyptian provenance is generally accepted,?°! with most scholars opting 
for Jewish authorship, although vv. 256-259 may be a Christian interpolation.” 


248 Collins 1974c: 73-75; 1984a: 371; 2000a: 143-44; Simon 1983: 223-24; Goodman 1986: 643- 
45; Chester 1991: 38; Barclay 1996: 227-28. 

249 Hadrian reigned from 117-138, but brutally suppressed the Bar-Kochba revolt in 135 (Evans 
2000: 1112-14). As Simon 1983: 223-24 and Goodman 1986: 645 note, a positive estimation 
of Hadrian after that date would be unlikely. Verse 51 seems to refer to Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180), and since this is juxtaposed with the positive treatment of Hadrian, most schol- 
ars consider it to be a later addition (Lanchester 1913: 373; Collins 1983b: 390; 1984a: 371; 
Davila 2005b: 186). 

250 Collins 1974c: 74-75 (and elsewhere); Goodman 1986: 644. 

251 Collins 1974c: 75; 1984a: 372; Goodman 1986: 645; Lee 2001: 197-98. 

252 Collins 1983b: 390-91. Davila 2005b; 186-89 proposes three scenarios: (1) a Jewish work 
with vv. 256-259 a Christian interpolation; (2) a Jewish-Christian work as a whole, with 
no interpolation; and (3) a work by a Gentile God-fearer, again with a Christian interpola- 
tion. He notes that there are no references to "circumcision, Jewish dietary rules, the sab- 
bath, or the Jewish festivals...’ (p. 189). A decision on these options, none of which can 
be definitively established or dismissed, is outside my scope. Nikiprowetzky 1972: 58-65, 
and O'Neill 1991: 87-102 argue for what amounts to Davila's second option. 
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The Return of Nero 

Book 5 builds on the legend of Nero’s return, which also appears in Sib. Or. 
3:63-74 where Nero is identified with Beliar, and in Sib. Or. 4138 where he is “the 
fugitive from Rome" who will come and destroy Cyprus and Antioch.253 This 
myth is considerably developed in Sib. Or. 5, where Nero is depicted both as 
God’s instrument to punish Rome for its part in the destruction of the temple, 
and also as the eschatological enemy of God’s people who will come to destroy 
the rebuilt city and temple. In both roles he is connected with the temple.25* 

The second oracle describes the sack of Jerusalem in the past tense. Nero 
appears in v. 130 as a great king of great Rome and a god-like man who will 
flee from “Babylon” (Rome),25° since he would be hated by all mortals and 
noble men. The reasons for this hatred are given in vv. 150-154: he took “the 
temple built by God and burned the citizens and people who entered it" (vadv 
Oedtevxtov ÉAev xal EpAcke noAltag Anovs elowvidvtac, vv. 150—151). The destruc- 
tion of the temple was accompanied by cosmic phenomena ("the whole cre- 
ation was shaken" <öA>n xTloıç eEetweyOy, v. 152),256 kings were destroyed, 
while those who continued to rule “destroyed a great city and righteous people" 
(éE6Aecotv neydAnv TE méin Andy TE Sixatov, v. 154). The descriptions of Jerusalem, 
the city and the people, as well as the attendant cosmic phenomena, demon- 
strate the cosmic implications of the destruction of the temple. These events 
shook the foundations of the world and society. 

Theotherthree oracles all predictthe return of Nero. In vv. 214-226 hereturns 
to destroy Corinth, because of Rome's attack on Jerusalem. Here, he comes 
“on account of the great city and the righteous people preserved through 
everything” (eivexa tig neydAng zéie Aoo TE Stixatov awlonevov Sid TTOVTÖÇ, 
vv. 226-227). This is the same great city of v. 154 and the same righteous people 
(the Jews).257 God will send Nero to strike at the heart of the Roman Empire 
(vv. 220-224) as retribution for the campaign against Jerusalem. 


253 Bauckham 1993: 414-16, 419-21; Collins 1974c: 86-87. 

254 For discussions of the legend of Nero's return see Collins 1974c: 80-87; Bauckham 1993: 
407-23. For Nero's dual role in Sib. Or. 5 see Barclay 1996: 226-27; Lee 2001: 199. The legend 
is often referred to as Nero redivivus, although, as Collins 1974c: 188 and Bauckham 1993: 
421-23 note, this term is inappropriate as initially Nero was not expected to rise from 
the dead. Rather, the mysterious events surrounding his death gave rise to the suggestion 
that he had fled to Parthia (Collins 1974c: 80-81), from where he would return to conquer 
Rome and rule the world. 

255 Collins 1983b: 396. As elsewhere in Sib. Or., Babylon is a cipher for Rome. 

256 The brackets around «8», indicate a textual variant. The © and Y manuscripts read the 
definite article (7), while Alexandre proposed Bin (Geffcken 1902a: 111). 

257  Collins1983b: 398. 
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The fourth oracle (vv. 361-410) contains the most detailed description of the 
return of Nero. He is introduced as a matricide who will sweep in like an escha- 
tological enemy and destroy every land and all people (vv. 363—385).258 Verses 
386-396 are addressed to the people of Rome, also addressed as matricides, 
and berated for sexual perversion and revelry. Rome will be silenced when 
Nero comes. Then, in a digression, the sibyllist turns and describes the destruc- 
tion of the temple. It was “a desirable house" (nenoðnpévoç olxoç, v. 397), the 
“second house" (ðevtepoç. . .oixoc, v. 398) and “a house ever-flourishing, a watch- 
ful temple of God" (otxog dei 0d0Xovxo, Beat typHuwy vads, v. 400). It had been 
birthed “by holy people who hoped it would always be imperishable” (2 &yiwv 
yeyadta xod dipOtrov alev edvta, v. 401). Verses 403-407 describe this people as 
faithful to the one true God, always avoiding idolatry, and offering sacrifices 
to God alone, and vv. 408-410 revert to the destruction of the temple by *a 
certain insignificant and impure king," probably Titus, since Nero is elsewhere 
described in grandiose terms.259 

The significance of the temple and the holiness and faithfulness of the peo- 
ple are in stark contrast to the figures of Nero and his armies. But, because of 
Nero and his armies, great disaster will come upon Rome, and the oracle ends 
by announcing the destruction of Titus “by immortal hands when he left the 
land" (aùtòç Ò dAEtO yepaiv un’ dbavatots drroßäs yü, v. 411)269 as a sign to “those 
who would think that they might sack such a great city" (Wote doxeiv &vépouc 
Veräin méAw EEorandenı, v. 413). But while his death was not miraculous in 
any way,?9! his death sentence was carried out by God, for daring to destroy 
Jerusalem. 

The legend of the return of Nero was a tool in the hand of the sibyllist to 
declare that God would judge Rome for Rome’s part in destroying the temple. 
That was a catastrophe of the highest order with repercussions throughout the 
world and the universe. God would not leave the perpetrators unpunished. 

Earlier, however, Nero has a different role. In vv. 93-100 he is “the Persian 
one” who will come against Egypt initially, and then all Asia. The climax, when 
he has “formidable height and unseemly daring,” v. 106),262 is when he will 


258  Bauckham 1993: 408 discusses Nero the matricide. 

259 Barclay 1996: 226. 

260 For this text see the critical apparatus in Geffcken 1902a: 124. Geffcken proposes this 
emendation in place of the texts preserved in both the and Y Ms groups, which make 
little sense (adtdg 8” exo yEpdov dn’ Adavarnv exiBac au, "by an immortal having come 
upon a barren land"). 

261 Collins 1983b: 403. 

262 This translation is from Collins (ibid.: 395). 
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come, seeking “to utterly destroy the city of the blessed ones” (Oe xai paxdpwv 
SÉ nöAw EğaAarrdığat, v. 106), that is, Jerusalem. Jerusalem has been rebuilt, 
and now the eschatological enemy of God's people returns to destroy it, an 
event that will precipitate the coming of an eschatological redeemer. 


The Eschatological Redeemer 
Alongside Nero, another figure appears in various guises, again in all four ora- 
cles. In the first oracle he is described as “a certain king sent from God against 
Nero,” v. 108).26 This king will execute the judgement of the imperishable God 
and destroy all the kings and noble men. Those who dare to destroy God's peo- 
ple and city will face God's judgement.?6* 

The same theme appears in the second oracle, where cosmic destruction 
is announced in vv. 151-161. In this case, after the fourth year,?® “a great star 
will shine" (Aduby péyaç omp, v. 155). The star is probably an allusion to the 
star of Balaam's oracle (Num 24:17) or some other saviour figure, since these 
were frequently designated as stars in the ancient world.?96 This “great star 
from heaven" (oùpavóðev &oThp uéyoc, v. 159) would “burn the deep sea and 
Babylon (Rome),267 and the land of Italy,” vv. 159-160. The reason for the con- 
flagration was because Rome was the cause of many holy, faithful Hebrews 
and true people perishing (vv. 160-161). There is no suggestion that the Hebrew 
people were to blame for the disaster. They were faithful to God, but Rome 
had attacked them and they had perished. On the other hand, the reference 
to the star from heaven shows the cosmological nature of the eschatological 
redeemer. Deliverance comes not from politics, but from the intervention of 
God in human affairs.268 

The saviour figure is announced in the third oracle as a prominent man 
“from the sky" (äm? aißepos, v. 256), “the noblest of the Hebrews,” v. 258. He will 
cause the sun to stand still, an allusion to Josh 1012,26? and speak with fair 


263 In Sib. Or. 3 deliverance was from a political “seventh king” of Egypt. Here, it is from God 
himself, see Collins 20002: 148-49. Chester 1991: 48-56 discusses whether it is appropriate 
to refer to this figure in messianic terms. 

264 Collins 1974c: 87-88 connects this oracle with 3:286 and the reference there to Cyrus. 

265  Areference to the "three and a half times" of Dan 7:25; 12:7 (Collins 1983b: 397). 

266 BarKochba (son of a star) is one of these. See the discussion in Collins 1974c: 89-92; 1983b: 
392. See also Rev 8:10; 91-11; 22:16. 

267  Collins1974c: 89. 

268 Ibid.: 91. 

269 Davila 2005b: 188. See especially his discussion in footnote 14. 
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speech and holy lips.279 While the redeemer figure of the first two oracles came 
to destroy the enemies of God’s people, in this oracle and the next he comes 
to restore Jerusalem.?” In vv. 247—252, a time of peace is announced when the 
divine and heavenly race of the blessed Jews will “live around the city of God 
in the middle of the earth” (nepıvaustäoucı 0700 röAıv Ev uecoyaíotc, v. 250).272 
These people will be exalted to the dark clouds and the walls of Jerusalem will 
extend even to Joppa. This text reflects the so-called omphalos myth, where 
Jerusalem is the navel of the earth, and other texts where the restored city of 
Jerusalem is of gigantic proportions.?73 It looks to the future restoration 
of Jerusalem, “a beautiful city, inspired with hymns” (xov) róAtc, EvBeog Buvwv, 
v. 263). The messianic figure builds the new Jerusalem.?"^ Verse 268 suggests 
that a restored temple is anticipated, where God will be honoured “with all 
sorts of sacrifices” (navroiaıg voias). This oracle implies a rebuilt city and 
temple, with the restoration of the cult, and God’s people inhabiting the land 
in peace and prosperity. 

The fourth oracle (vv. 414-434) becomes more explicit. Here, the saviour 
figure is “a blessed man from the clouds of heaven" (obpaviwy vorwv dvnp 
paxapitys, v. 414).25 While the clouds of heaven are reminiscent of Dan 7:25, 
the sceptre in his hand, given by God, is another allusion to Balaam’s oracle 
(Num 24:17). This one destroys evil doers and restores all things for the people 
of God. He rebuilds Jerusalem and the temple. Jerusalem is “the city which God 


270 The allusion to Joshua (Greek ’Inooösg) may have led to v. 257 (Öç markduas ýrAwoev eri EVAov 
noAuxdprov, “who stretched out his hands upon fruitful wood"), which appears to be a 
Christian interpolation referring to the crucifixion of Jesus. Whatever is done with this 
text, vv. 256-259 are a piece of messianism, referring to a prominent man from the sky. 
Collins 1974c: 88 notes that the structure of the passage requires a saving figure here, and 
this Christian interpolation probably replaces a Jewish one. 

271 Collins 2000a: 149-50. 

272 Translation from Collins 1983b: 399. 

273 Chester 1991: 59-60; Lee 2001: 200. For Jerusalem as the centre of the earth see Ezek 38:12; 
Jub. 8:19; 1 En. 26:1, and for the gigantic proportions of Jerusalem see my discussion of 
uQNJ in chapter 3 (above). Such texts include 40554 1 1 9-22; 1 En. 90:29, 36; nQTemple 
LX-LXV; Rev 21:16. These texts depend initially on the vision of Ezek 40-48. The combina- 
tion of these two motifs demonstrates the subversive nature of the text: “Jerusalem, not 
Rome is the centre and hub of the whole earth” (Chester 1991: 62). 

274 Lee 2001: 200. 

275 This one is said to have come (aorist tense-“used by anticipation,’ Collins 1983b: 403). The 
word paxapitns, here translated “blessed,” is used for the “blessed dead,” see L3] 1074. If 
the word is understood with this sense, the correspondence with Nero redivivus may be 
significant. Just as Nero returns from the dead to bring God’s judgement on Rome, so also 
the saviour figure returns from the dead to bring salvation. 
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desired" (möXıs, Hv Enößnce Deéc, v. 420)276 made more brilliant than stars, sun 
and moon. Not only this, “he also made a holy place” (&yıöv T’...... enoinoev, 
v. 422)277 that was “very beautiful” (xoAdov nepıaddea, v. 423).2”8 He built “a great 
and immense tower over many stadia" (noMoig Ev otadloıcı uEyav xal &relpova 
TUPYOV, v. 425), “touching the clouds and visible to all" (adt&v antöuevov vepéov 
xal T&T dpatov, v. 425). As in the third oracle, these verses draw on the tradi- 
tions of the gigantic proportions of the restored Jerusalem. 

Then, drawing on such texts as Isa 2:2-4; Mic 4:1-4; Zech 8:20-23, the sibyl- 
list announces that all the faithful see the restored Jerusalem, and people from 
the East and the West sing out the glory of God. These events spell the end of 
terrible things in the earth: adultery, murder, war and pederasty. The oracle 
closes by announcing that this takes place when “the high-thundering God, 
creator of the greatest temple accomplishes these things.” This is the final age 
when God will restore Jerusalem and build the eschatological temple and his 
people will live in peace.?7? This is, however, an entirely earthly temple, albeit 
of gigantic proportions, with the cult restored and all nations gathering in it to 
worship God.289 


276 See Ps 78:68-72. 

277 The text is corrupt. The ® group of Mss read &yióv T’ émotygev, and the Y Mss cytov not 
&rolnoev. Geffcken 1902a: 124 notes that Baach proposed &yióv 7’ olxov Enoincev, and 
Castalio &yıöv te vaov Enoinoev. Whichever reading is adopted, there is a reference to the 
building of a temple or sanctuary. 

278 This verse begins with the word Evoapxog (related to flesh, LSJ 573). Collins 1983b: 403 
emendis the text to read ¿v oyx@ (“in its shrine"). 

279 In vv. 423-425 the eschatological redeemer builds the eschatological temple, while in 
vv. 433-434 God is the creator of the temple. Lee 2001: 202-3 discusses the tradition that 
God builds the eschatological temple, while Gaston 1970: 148 suggests that vv. 432-433 
identify the eschatological redeemer with God. Chester 1991: 50 argues that it is not a case 
of identification, but of God acting though the redeemer figure. For temple building by a 
messianic figure see 2 Sam 7:13; Isa 45:1, 13; Zech 6:12-13. Lee argues that while this “follows 
the biblical tradition" it is here for political reasons; the messianic figure is a counter- 
foil for the eschatological enemy, Nero. For God building the eschatological temple see 
Tob. 14:5-6; 1 En. 90:28-29; Jub. 115-17; Pss. Sol. 17:21-34; nQTemple XXIX 10; 2 Bar. 32:4; 
68:5. In Tg. Zech 6:12; Tg. Isa 53:5 the messiah builds the sanctuary. See also Mark 14:58; 
Matt 26:61; John 2:19. 

280 Collins 1998: 236, 238 notes that in Sib. Or. 5, nothing is beyond this world. Simon 1983: 
228 comments that the Fifth Sibyl, like the Third, “cannot conceive of Judaism without 
Palestine, without Jerusalem, without temple.” See also Gabel 2006: 100. 
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Conclusion 

Like Sib. Or. 4, this book specifically refers to the destruction of the second 
temple. This contrasts with other works discussed in this chapter that ignore 
the second temple and treat its destruction as though it was Solomon's temple. 
Nero is condemned for destroying the temple of God, and the text announces 
an eschatological redeemer who will destroy Nero and all the enemies of God’s 
people. He will also rebuild the temple in a new Jerusalem of gigantic propor- 
tions, where the cult will be restored and all the nations come to Jerusalem to 
worship. 

Hebrews predates the destruction of the temple, nevertheless, there the 
temple and cult point to the eschatological things God had recently accom- 
plished in the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (1:6; 2:5). In con- 
trast to Sib. Or. 5, Hebrews does not anticipate an eschatological temple in 
Jerusalem. Temple imagery is transferred to the heavenly world. The eschato- 
logical temple is “the true tent which God has pitched” (8:2), inaugurated with 
the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God. Thus, what this sibyllist sees as 
a renewed earthly city and temple appears in Hebrews as the heavenly, escha- 
tological temple, with the arrival of the eschaton signalled by the exaltation of 
Jesus to the right hand of God. 


The Ladder of Jacob 


The Ladder of Jacob (Lad. Jac.) is known only from what has survived in the 
Tolkovaya Palaya, a collection of Slavonic “expansions and elaborations of 
the biblical text.”281 It retells the story of Jacob’s dream at Bethel. Behind the 
Slavonic version there is probably a Greek version and perhaps a Hebrew or 
Aramaic original.?8? The date and provenance are unknown, although Kugel 


281 Kugel 1997: 584. There are seventeen manuscripts dating from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, comprising various sources dating back to the ninth century, see Lunt 
1985: 402-3. 

282 Lunt 1985: 403 argues for a Greek original on the basis of the use of the Slavonic word 
“lice? apparently normally used with the sense of “face,” for “image” in Lad. Jac. 1:5-7; 5:2. 
He suggests that this word probably renders npöownov (“face”), in the sense of “bust” or 
“portrait” (see LSJ 1533, s.v. npócomov III, 1), a sense that he argues has no Semitic parallel. 
He also argues from the presence of Hebrew words in 218-19 for “an originally Jewish 
text written down in Greek but intended for readers with at least some knowledge of 
Hebrew.” On the other hand, Kugel 1995: 209; 2006: 24, 227, followed by Orlov 2004 a: 
60, proposes that the linguistic connections between Lad. Jac. and rabbinic exegetical 
traditions concerning the image of Jacob in heaven “do not preclude an original Greek 
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argues that material in Lad. Jac. 5, referring to the destruction of the temple, 
was added after the events of 68-70 CE, and consequently the original text 
must predate those events 297 Given the state of the text and the uncertain- 
ties surrounding its provenance, care must be taken in drawing any fixed 
conclusions.?8* 

Jacob's vision in Lad. Jac. 1 involves twenty-four human faces, one on each 
side of the twelve steps of the ladder, and the image of a terrifying face at the 
top of the ladder, an early indication of the later traditions about the figure of 
Jacob engraved on the divine throne in heaven.?®5 In Lad. Jac. 2 Jacob prays 
for an interpretation of his dream, and in chapter 3 he hears Sariel being 
instructed to interpret the dream.?86 In chapter 4 Sariel changes Jacob's name 
to Israel ("similar to my name"—Sariel), and in chapter 5 Sariel interprets the 
dream as a brief review of the history of Jacob's descendants. Thus, for Lad. 
Jac. 5, the dream is “some sort of symbolic message about the future.”287 

The twelve steps and twenty-four human faces reappear in 5:1. The twelve 
steps are twelve ages, and the twenty-four human faces are twenty-four rulers 


composition ... but make that possibility somewhat less likely" I refer below to several 
places in the text that seem to presuppose a Semitic original. 

283 Kugel 1995: 221-24; 2006: 27-33 argues that the interpretation of the dream in 5:7-15 bears 
little relationship to the details of the dream in chapter 1, and is a post-70 CE interpolation 
into a much earlier text, perhaps predating the Maccabean period. He also acknowledges 
that the absence of any reference to Lad. Jac. elsewhere in the literature of Second Temple 
Judaism makes this early date problematical and eventually settles on a date in the first 
half of the first century CE. This interpolation theory is not germane to the present study, 
nor is the precise date of the work. Lad. Jac. 577-15 seems to post-date the destruction of 
the temple so I include it in this chapter as another response to that event. Bauckham 
2001: 160-61 proposes a date after 70 CE, around the same time as Apoc. Ab. Orlov 2004a: 
60 proposes a date in the first century CE. The seventh chapter is a much later Christian 
addition to what was originally a Jewish text (Lunt 1985: 404—5; Kugel 1995: 227; Orlov 
20042: 60). 

284  Lunt1985: 401. 

285 For these traditions see the Targums on Gen 28:12, esp. Tg. Ps.-J; Tg. Neof.; and the Frg. 
Tg. For these three Targums in parallel columns in English see Rowland 1984: 501-2, and 
Fossum 1995: 138. For a similar tradition see Pirqe R. El. 45B; Gen. Rab. 68:12; 78:3; Num. 
Rab. 4a; and b. Hul. gib. 

286 For the role and identity of Sariel see Milik 1976: 172—74; Orlov 20042: 71-73. 

287  Kugel1995: 211; 2006: 19-24. Philo, Somn. 1. 150, 153-156 also reads Jacob's dream as some 
sort of preview of the future. 
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of ungodly nations,288 who will rise up to test Jacob’s descendants.289 In 5:6 
these rulers will rise up because of the iniquity of Jacob’s grandsons,299 and 
“this place” (Jerusalem)?! will be made desolate by “four ascents.” The precise 
referent of the “four ascents” is unclear,292 but it leads the text into a discus- 
sion of the building of the temple and its subsequent destruction and desola- 
tion until the fourth descent of the age 2992 The following verses read “upon the 
property of your forefathers a palace will be built, a temple in the name of your 
God and your fathers' [God], but in anger against your children it will be made 
deserted, until the fourth descent of this age.” 

The text continues, referring to oppression by the descendants of Esau 
(a cipher for Rome),?9* whom God will raise up to punish his people. While 
their ability to do so is limited by God, ultimately they will do more evil than 
any other opposing power, forcing God's people to serve idols and sacrifice 


288  Kugel1995: 210; 2006: 25, 227-28 reads “lawless nations,” i.e. Gentiles. 

289  Lunt 1985: 409 uses the word "interrogate" in 5:5, where Kugel 1995: 210; 2006: 25, 228 
argues for "test." 

290 "Because of" is from Kugel 1995: 211; 2006: 25, 228. Lunt 1985: 409 reads "against" (which 
is apparently a more accurate rendering of the Slavonic preposition Ha). Kugel 2006: 228 
(note 24) suggests that the source of the confusion is the Hebrew preposition 5y, which 
can have the sense both of "against" and "because of" This is evidence for a Semitic origi- 
nal as the Greek preposition dıd (“because of" “through,” “by means of") nowhere has the 
sense of "against." 

291 Kugel 1995: 216. In the original context of Gen 28, a more likely referent is Bethel, but in 
the context of Lad. Jac. 5 Jerusalem is meant. 

292 These "ascents" do not appear in the account of the dream in 11-6, leading Kugel (ibid.: 
17-18) to suggest that the interpretation is the conflation of two different traditions, and 
in support he demonstrates that the text flows smoothly with the elimination of vv. 7-15. 
There is no Ms evidence for this proposal, but the state of the witnesses to the text would 
probably preclude this. He also suggests (ibid.: 212-15) that the four ascents equate to the 
four world empires of Dan 3:36-40; 7:3-27, with the angels being the princes of those 
empires (Dan 10:13, 20). See the midrash on Jacob's dream attributed to R. Samuel b. 
Nahman (third-fourth century CE), where Media's angel ascends and descends fifty-two 
times, Greece's one hundred and eighty times, and Rome's continues to ascend. While 
these connections seem valid, certainty is not possible. For ascending and descending 
referring to the destiny of nations see Exod. Rab. 32:7; Lev. Rab. 29:2. 

293  Ibid.: 215; 2006: 25. Note that Kugel refers to the fourth “descent,” while Lunt 1985: 215 
refers to four "ascents" of this age. Kugel 1995: 215; 2006: 228 cites Ms evidence for descent, 
but notes that it is difficult to assess the relationship of the different witness with no criti- 
cal edition of the text available. 

294 Kugel 1995: 215; 2006: 27. 
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to the dead, which some will do.295 The pericope ends with a quotation from 
Gen 15:13, referring to their slavery in Egypt,296 followed by a note of hope, “the 
Lord will judge the people for whom they slave" (Lad. Jac. 5:17). 

This seems to be a reference to Rome, and while this is quite obscure, the 
destruction and desolation of the temple seems clear. If it is a valid reading, 
and if it does refer to Rome’s descent, then the text attributes the fall of the 
temple to the sin and idolatry of Jacob’s descendants. It is their punishment 
by God through the agency of Rome. This will lead some to even greater idola- 
try. The text also limits the duration of the temple's desertion until the fall of 
the Roman Empire. It ends with the assurance that God will eventually judge 
Rome. 

The text appears to be a response to the fall of the temple, recognising that 
it was fore-ordained by God as a punishment for idolatry. All this was revealed 
to Jacob in a dream. The punishment was also limited, for Rome would also 
finally fall like the empires of Babylon, Media and Greece.297 The dissatisfac- 
tion with the temple in this text is not so much with the temple per se,298 rather 
it is a recognition of the wickedness of the people, with God punishing them 
by striking at the heart of their national and religious life, the temple. The text 
probably holds the temple in high esteem and mourns its loss. 


295 The text is quite obscure, with Lunt 1985: 409 reading “kfalkonagargailyuya.’ Kugel 2006: 
229 notes that others have seen a reference to some named deity. He posits an original 
Aramaic text reading 8°53 17129 (pulchan gillulaya, “foreign worship"). If correct, this is 
further evidence for a Semitic original and, in this case, Aramaic. 

296 Lad. Jac. 516. This quotation bears little relationship to vv 7-15 and the references to 
Rome, but could conceivably follow on smoothly from v. 6. Kugel 2006: 28 suggests that 
under Roman domination they were not “exiles in a strange land.” On the other hand, 
the end of exile was supposed to result in Jewish sovereignty (Acts 1:6), and the Roman 
domination meant that the exile was in that sense not yet over. If Kugel’s proposals are 
valid, the editor of the text, understanding that, may have seen no need to modify the 
placement of this quotation. The text continues, referring to the Exodus and to Edom and 
Moab (Lad. Jac. 61-15), which naturally follows on from the reference to Egypt. 

297 Kugel 1995: 216. See also the positive picture painted in Lad. Jac. 6. 

298  Jacob's prayer in Lad. Jac. 2 acknowledges that God is enthroned on a “the fiery throne of 
glory” surrounded by angelic beings who serve him. The imagery is of God in a heavenly 
temple, with allusions to Isa 6. There is no suggestion that God is in the earthly temple, 
but in the literary setting of Gen 28 the temple had not been built. 
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Josephus 


Josephus ben Matthias was born in 37/38 CE and lived until around the turn 
of the century. He was born and raised in a priestly family in Judea. At the 
age of twenty-six (64 CE) he went to Rome and successfully secured the release 
of several priests who had been sent there to be tried by Nero (Life 13-16). He 
returned to Palestine, where in 66/67 he had command of a Jewish garrison 
in Galilee. At the siege of Jotapata, he surrendered to Vespasian and was held 
under house arrest in Caesarea. After the destruction of Jerusalem, he accom- 
panied Titus to Rome, where he was given Roman citizenship and a pension 
under the patronage of Vespasian (Life 422-425). From there, he produced his 
substantial corpus of literature.299 

Josephus authored four works: the Jewish War (J.W.) written in Aramaic 
soon after the fall of Jerusalem, and translated into Greek between 75-79;2°° 
the Antiquities of the Jews (Ant.), completed in 93/94 during the reign of 
Domitian (Ant. 20.267); an autobiography (Life), usually dated around 
100 CE and appended to Ant. (Life 430); and an apologetic tract, Against Apion 
(Ag. Ap.), written in the nineties of the first century.??! All of these works 
post-date the fall of Jerusalem and can be treated as a response to that event, 
although the most relevant information comes from J.W. written to explain the 
events leading up to and following the sack of Jerusalem. 

I will first examine several relevant texts in Ant., which now stands as a pre- 
lude to J.W. (Ant. 20.259). All that Josephus wrote about the temple he wrote in 
the knowledge that it was no longer standing in Jerusalem. While he had cer- 
tain things to say about the temple and its destruction, he made no comment 
on the theological implications of these events. His interests were more with 
historiography and apologetics than theology.??? However, some places reveal 
his attitude to the temple. 


299 See Nickelsburg 2005: 289-90 for this biographical detail. For detail of the social con- 
text of Josephus see Barclay 1996: 246—51. For a fuller summary of his life and works see 
Schwartz 1990: 1-22; Mason 2003: 34-53. 

300 Barclay 1996: 448 notes that there is some debate as to this date and J.W. may not have 
been completed until around 96 cE. See the discussion in Feldman 1984: 839-90. The 
Aramaic edition is no longer extant. 

301 Attridge 1984: 192-93, 210-1; Barclay 1996: 448; Nickelsburg 2005: 290-92. 

302 Spilsbury 2001: 242-43. 
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The Antiquities of the Jews 

This work is a history of the Jewish people from Adam until the inception 
of the Jewish War, although there is some overlap with the later books of J. W. 
where Josephus treats the history of the same period.303 The first half of the 
work retells the biblical story, using the Bible as the main source.?0* Antiquities 
is a long and detailed history, and I restrict my comments to the treatment of 
the tabernacle, Solomon's temple, the rebuilt post-exilic temple and Herod's 
temple-building project. Since Josephus was not an eyewitness to any of these 
events, his main source is the biblical text (including 1 Maccabees). Evidence 
of his attitude to the temple will come from the modifications he makes to the 
text and his interpretive comments.?05 


The Tabernacle 

Josephus deals with the design and construction of the wilderness taber- 
nacle, the priestly garments, and various cultic and other regulations in Ant. 
3100-290. He begins with God's wish that a “tent” (cxyvy) should be set up for 
God to descend to when he came among them, and which they would carry 
about with them so that they no longer needed to go to Sinai to encounter 
God (3.100). Rather, God would "frequent" (erıportaw) the tent and “be pres- 
ent” (mapatuyydvw) with them in their prayers. The portable shrine is con- 
structed because God desired it, and in some sense replaces Sinai as the place 
where God is encountered.306 While the tabernacle is also a place of sacrifice 
(Ant. 2.224-257), as in Exod 25:8, it is primarily the place where God is encoun- 
tered among his people. 

Josephus describes the three parts of the tabernacle in 3.122125. In 3.125 he 
calls it a “temple” (vaóc), a word that the Lxx never uses of the tabernacle. The 
entire structure is called “a holy place" (&ytov), and the "inaccessible" (Batos) 
“inner chamber” (&8vTov) “the holy place of the Holy One" (ó &yloç tod &ylov). 
The parts of the tabernacle have cosmic symbolism similar to that found 


303 JW begins with Antiochus Iv, and the actual sack of Jerusalem is not recounted until 
Book 6. I deal with the descriptions of Herod's temple in Ant. 15 and J.W. 5 together for 
convenience. 

304 Attridge 1984: 211. At the outset, Josephus refers to “the Hebrew writings" (tà &Bpoüx& 
yedupata, Ant. 1.5), but also to a Greek translation (Ant. 1.10). This translation differs 
from the Lxx. See Attridge's discussion of the biblical witnesses used by Josephus in 1976: 
30—33; 1984: 211, and for a summary of Josephus’ other sources in Ant. see 1976: 33-38; 1984; 
211-16; Schwartz 1990: 45-57; 223-24. 

305 Barclay 1996: 358. 

306 InAnt.3.212, 223 Moses no longer goes to Sinai. Rather, he goes to the tabernacle to receive 
answers to his prayers and instructions as to praxis and laws. 
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in Philo 207 The innermost part, accessible only to the priests, was “devoted to 
God like heaven" (ws oüpavöç dvetto tH 0:9), while the outer parts were “like 
land and sea, accessible to humans" (onep yf, xoi PdAacon Bäouuoc dvOpwrots), 
although only priests were permitted to enter. Thus, the entire tabernacle was 
a "representation (pinos) of universal nature" (N xàv dAwv qüctc, 3.123). These 
comparisons indicate that the central shrine was analogous to heaven, and 
the dwelling place of God and the outer courts analogous to the earth and the 
sea where humans dwell. Notably, language of “representation” or “imitation” 
(utuyots) refers to the structure of the universe and not to an imitation of the 
heavenly temple. 

Cosmic symbolism reappears in 3.179187. Josephus suggests that if the crit- 
ics of Judaism were to observe the construction of the tabernacle, the priests' 
garments and the sacred equipment they would recognise that their lawgiver 
was a divine man, since in every way these were made “in imitation and rep- 
resentation of the universe" (eig dnopipnow vo) dtatinwow t&v Au) 208 Again, 
Josephus describes the tripartite sanctuary as "signifying the land and the sea" 
(N yü xai Y DäAooool, accessible to all, while the third part belongs to God, 
“because heaven is inaccessible to humans" (8t& Tö xoi Töv ovpavey dventBatov 
elvat &vOpwmots). The twelve loaves signify the twelve months of the year, the 
candlestick in seventy parts the planets, and the seven lamps the course of the 
planets. The veils (p&poos) woven of four materials signify the four elements: 
the fine linen signifies the earth; the purple, the sea; the blue, the air; and the 
red, fire.309 

These descriptions are much briefer than those in Philo and appear for 
apologetic rather than philosophical purposes.?!? There is no suggestion that 


307 While Josephus had access to a considerable library, Attridge 1984: 211 suggests that 
"[d]ependence on Philo... is quite unlikely" Hayward 1996: 145 and Schwartz 1990: 40-43 
also deny dependence on Philo, noting that both writers reflect traditions that existed 
elsewhere. In particular, he notes Zech 4:10 (esp. the Lxx); Heb 8:5; Wis 18:24. Josephus 
mentions Philo in Ant. 18.257-260, noting that he is an eminent man, “not unacquainted 
with philosophy" (gtAocogiag oüx Areipog). 

308 This translation from Feldman 2000: 280. 

309 The same scheme appears in Philo Mos. 2.84-88, 117-130. Josephus also describes the 
“tunic” (xtv) of the high priest. The linen signifies the earth, the blue signifies the sky 
and the pomegranates signify lightning and thunder. The ephod signifies the four ele- 
ments, the breastplate the earth, the girdle the ocean, the sardonyxes the sun and moon, 
the twelve stones the twelve months and the blue “turban” (niXog), heaven, since it has 
God's name inscribed upon the golden crown representing the sunlight. 

310 For comparisons with Philo see Daniélou 1957: 83-90; Koester 1989: 60; Hayward 1996: 
147-51. Allegory such as is found throughout Philo is absent from Josephus apart from 
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the tabernacle is a copy of a heavenly temple or sanctuary; rather, it is an 
"imitation" (&mouiunots) and “configuration” (Statvmwots) of the universe 
(3.180). The tabernacle symbolises the universe and is a microcosm of it,3!! 
with the holy of holies equivalent to “heaven” where God dwells, and the outer 
courts, “earth and sea,” accessible to humans. 

The tabernacle took seven months to complete (3.201),3!2 and God was 
pleased with the work (3.202). He came and “visited” (£ri&evóopot) with the 
people, “taking up residence (xatacxynvow) in this temple" (t@ vap tovto), as 
was evidenced by the darkness surrounding the tabernacle, while the “sky” 
(obpavóc) was clear, from which flowed “a pleasant dew (Nöüs.. .8pócoc), reveal- 
ing the presence of God" (0:00 SyAotca mapouciav). God was present with his 
people in the tabernacle, and was encountered there. It had cosmic signifi- 
cance. Josephus has a positive estimate of it, and there is no indication that it 
is inferior because it is earthly. 


Solomon’s Temple 

In Ant. 4.199-201 Moses announces that in one city in the land of Canaan in a 
most beautiful place, there is to be one temple. There is to be no other temple 
in any other city, “for God is one and the Hebrew race is one” (9eòç yap eic xoi tò 
“Eğpalwv yevoç £v). Although Deut 12 makes no mention of a temple, Josephus 
here reflects the Deuteronomic prescriptions for the centralisation of wor- 
ship, adding the temple.?? In 4.313 Moses predicts that if the people disobey 
God's law then, among other disasters that would befall the people, their tem- 
ple (vaóc) would be burnt, a prediction that does not appear in the oT.?!^ As 
Ant. 7.91 indicates, Josephus read these pronouncements as a prediction that 
a temple would be built (and subsequently destroyed). He believed that a 
temple was part of God's design for his people from the beginning and invests 
“David's project with Mosaic authority.’35 


these paragraphs that Barclay 1996: 358 (note 48) suggests reflect an older Jewish tradi- 
tion. In Ant. 1.24-25 Josephus refers to the possibility of allegorical meanings and prom- 
ises to write more about these if God gives him the time. In J.W. 4.324-325 he refers to the 
high priests in “sacred clothing" (iep& ¿sðńç) presiding over “cosmic worship" (xoopua 
0pnaxela). See Thackeray's brief discussion of this expression in Josephus 1926-1965: 3: 
96-97 (note a); Hayward 1996: 144. 

311 Feldman 2006: 109. 

312 For details of the calculation see Feldman 2000: 285 (note 531). Exod. Rab. 52.2 has six 
months. 

313 Ibid.: 400 (note 591). 

314 Ibid.: 470 (note 1092). 

315 Begg 2005: 231 (note 359). 
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Josephus describes Solomon’s temple in Ant. 8, relying on the biblical text.?!6 
While he emphasises the splendour of the building and its magnitude, its deep 
foundations and gold overlay, there is no cosmic symbolism. There are two 
chambers, rather than three (8.71),317 and in the “inner house" (£v8o0ev olxoç) 
twenty cubits each way was the "shrine" (&8vToç). The brazen sea is called a sea, 
not because it represents the sea, but because it was so large (8.79). Solomon 
spared no cost when he built the temple (8.95). He completed the work in 
seven years (8.99), which was a relatively short time given its size. Clearly, it 
was a significant building. 

Josephus recounts the dedication of the temple in 8106—121, again relying 
to a large extent on the biblical narrative. The presence of God is signified by a 
“dense cloud" (ninpa vepéAns) that appeared and "spread itself into the tem- 
ple" (eig tov vaóv eicepptn). It gave the people the “impression and opinion”?!8 
(pavtacia xai 8650) that God had descended to the “temple” (íepóv) and “taken 
up residence" (xatacxyvow) in it (8.106). When Solomon prays (8.107), he 
acknowledges that God has “an eternal house" (otxo¢ aiwvios), which consists 
of “heaven” (odpaves), the “atmosphere” (dp), the “earth” (yj) and the “sea” 
(dadacce), none of which can contain or limit God (8.107). He (Solomon) built 
a “temple” (vaös) for God, so that when they sacrifice and perform their cultic 
actions and send their prayers into the “atmosphere” (ayo) they can be per- 
suaded that God “is present” (napeını) and not “remote” (uoaxpdv) from them, 
since this is where God “dwells” (oixéw). 

As in 1 Kings 8 and 2 Chr 6, Josephus recognises that God dwells in heaven, 
but also in the temple. In his prayer (8.114), Josephus has Solomon asking God 
to send some portion of his spirit to the temple, so that God would “appear” 
(S0xéw) to be with them on earth,?!9 even though the heavens themselves are 
just a “small dwelling place” (puxpóv oixytyptov) for God, and “this poor temple" 
(obto¢ 6 TU vadc) of even less significance. Now the grandeur of the building 
in the previous section is de-emphasised, elevating the importance of God’s 
dwelling place in heaven (1 Kings 8:27; 2 Chr 6:18). 


316 Schiffman 2001: 71, 76. 

317 Ibid: 71. 

318 This translation from Begg and Spilsbury 2005: 30. In 8.102 Josephus refers to the “human 
opinion" (xaT &vðpwnivnv dd€av) that God was taking up residence in the temple. Begg 
and Spilsbury (ibid.: 29, note 240) suggest that Josephus is dealing with the issue raised 
by Solomon in his prayer that “God cannot actually be contained in any human-made 
house.” This notion is reflected in the NT in Acts 7:48. 

319 This notion reflects 8102 with its reference to the “human opinion" that God dwelt in the 
temple. See ibid.: 32 (note 382). 
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Finally, and ironically given that Josephus knows about and had already 
written about the destruction of the second temple, Solomon prays that 
God would guard the temple “as his own" (ws 1810v) from being “ransacked” 
(&nópOvvoc) by enemies, keep it “as the property of his household" (wç oixetov 
xtypyatos) and care for it “forever” (eig &rov). This prayer is absent from 
1 Kings 8 and 2 Chr 6, and needs to be seen as background to what Josephus 
will have to say about the destruction of both Solomon’s temple and the sec- 
ond temple. 

In his discussion of the temple, Josephus struggles with the idea of God 
dwelling in a building constructed by humans, yet acknowledges that it was 
possible for God to do this (8.108). In some sense, he recognises two dwelling 
places of God: one on earth and the other encompassing the entire universe 
(8.107). The worshippers send their prayers “into the air” (eis tov dépa), but 
are constantly convinced that “you (God) are present and not far distant” (ärt 
T&pEL vol paxpàv one à péo xor). Josephus reflects the ambiguity of Solomon’s 
prayer, where God dwells in the temple, but hears from heaven. However, in 
Josephus there is no notion of a heavenly temple, that is, a structure in heaven. 
He seems to understand the entire universe as God’s temple. God is accessible 
everywhere, but in the temple in a special way. The temple is not a copy of any 
heavenly temple. 


The Destruction of Solomon's Temple 
The destruction of Solomon's temple is dealt with quickly and unemotionally, 
and taken largely from the biblical text (2 Kings 25; 2 Chr 36), which is also 
brief. In Ant. 10.136 the enemies' commanders entered "the sacred precinct" 
(eig TO lepöv),320 and Zedekiah fled out of the city. In 10.144 the king of Babylon 
sent his official Nebuzaradan to Jerusalem “to sack (cvAdw) the temple" (vadc),3?! 
to burn it, the palace and the city, and to exile the people to Babylon. This 
he did (10.145), carrying off the cultic vessels and burning the “temple” (vaóc) 
to the ground. The following paragraphs give chronological detail about the 
day on which the temple was destroyed, the length of time it had been stand- 
ing, and the elapsed time since the Exodus. A final note in 10.154 records that 
the cultic vessels from the Jerusalem temple were dedicated to the gods of 
the king of Babylon. Thus, the Davidic dynasty ends (10.143). City, temple and 


320 This translation from ibid.: 250. See Jer 39:3-4. 

321 Itis difficult to know whether the distinction between iepdv (“temple complex") and vaóc 
("shrine"), as indicated in e.g. BDAG 470, 665-66 can always be maintained in Josephus. 
He uses each word more than four hundred times. The holy of holies is called tò &yıov 
iepöv ("the holy temple”) in J.W. 5.207. 
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palace are destroyed, the people exiled and the cultic vessels put to the service 
of foreign gods. 


The Post-Exilic Temple 

Antiquities Book 11 recounts the post-exilic rebuilding of the temple. Again, it 
is a matter-of-fact account. As in Ezra 3:12 and Hag 2:3, there is considerable 
disappointment at the inferiority of the rebuilt temple, although the people 
were "very satisfied" (&yaraw) with their lot (11.82),322 and contented that they 
were permitted to build the temple. There is no detail as to the architecture of 
the building or its grandeur, nor is there any indication that this was the dwell- 
ing place of God. As in the biblical text, God’s presence, which is symbolised by 
the cloud, is conspicuous by its absence. Moreover, twice Josephus notes that 
this temple was more like a “fortress” (ppovptov) than a temple (11.89, 97). This 
is clearly a different class of building from Solomon’s temple. 


Herod’s Temple Building Project 

As Ant. 15.380-425 indicates, Herod’s temple was a magnificent structure, 
apparently making up for the deficiencies of the post-exilic temple. At the out- 
set, Herod decides that he would build “the temple of God” (6 vewç tod 0200) 
with a larger footprint and sixty cubits higher so as to match the height of 
Solomon's temple.323 The description of the building concludes with a note 
that the entire “complex” (iepóv) was built in eight years (15.418-420) and that 
the "shrine" (vaóc) within this, which Herod did not enter because he was not 
a priest, was built by the priests in one year and six months. Its completion, 
on the anniversary of Herod's inauguration, was marked with great rejoicing, 
and the combined festival was very notable. Josephus also notes that rain was 
restricted to the hours of darkness, and if anyone was amazed at this they 
should have regard to the manifestations of God, showing that this was not 
an incredible circumstance. Clearly, Josephus understood this strange factor 
as indicating that God was involved in this building project, ensuring that the 
work was not hindered by inclement weather. Josephus reveals here his posi- 
tive attitude to Herod's temple, as a building project ordained by God. 

In J.W. 5184-236 Josephus gives a further description of Herod's temple. 
He comments on the different parts of the temple, and the allegorical read- 
ings of the various parts of the wilderness tabernacle resurface. In 5.207 


322 For this sense of &yandw see BDAG 5-6, s.v. AYANQW 2. 
323 Schiffman 2001: 76-77. For vews as “temple” see 2 Macc 4:14; 6:2; 9:16; 10:3, 6. vews is an attic 
form of vaóc, see BDF 25, $44 (1). 
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“the shrine itself (&0Töç 8& 6 vaóç) situated in the centre" (xoà uEcov xeluevoç), 
that is, “the holy temple" (tò &ytov iepöv) was separated from the outer courts 
by an "entrance" (nöAn) that had no doors. Thus, the broad expanse of “heaven” 
(ovpaves) was displayed, unexcluded. This part of the temple symbolises 
heaven. However, within this is a “veil” (xatanétacua), with multi-coloured 
embroidery, symbolising an “image of the universe" (eixwv t&v 6A«v), details of 
which are elaborated in 5.213-214, with the same schema as for the tabernacle. 
The lamp stand with seven lamps symbolises the seven planets, the twelve 
loaves the circle of the Zodiac and the year, and the “altar” (8vuiatyptov) and 
its thirteen spices communicate that both the “uninhabited” (coixytos) and 
"inhabited" (oixovuévn) world are of God and for God. On the other side of the 
veil was an "inaccessible" (&ßaros) compartment, “undefiled” (&xpavros) and 
"invisible" (&8éato¢) to all people, called “the holy place of the Holy One” (&yiov 
dé &yıov, 5.219). 

Josephus deals with the high priest’s garments in J.W. 5.231-235, with brief 
notes on the symbolism of the bells (thunder) and the pomegranates (light- 
ning). He notes that the colours of the garments are the same as the colours of 
the veil, promising to give more detail at another time (5.237). 

The impact of these descriptions and their absence from the description 
of Solomon’s temple and the rebuilt post-exilic temple demonstrate that 
Josephus believed that this enlarged and beautified temple took the people 
and cult back to the pristine times of the wilderness tabernacle. Along with 
the remarkable circumstances of its construction, these details show that this 
temple was ordained by God, as his dwelling place with his people.32* The pos- 
itive attitude to the temple is probably for apologetic purposes, as Josephus 
commends the Jewish religion to his Roman patron.325 


The Jewish War 
This is the earliest of Josephus's works, written from Rome in the aftermath of 
the sack of Jerusalem. It was originally composed in Aramaic for the people of 
Parthia and Babylon (J.W. 1.3). It was later translated into Greek for a Roman 


324  ThatJosephus understood that God was encountered in Jerusalem and in the temple can 
be deduced from J.W. 5.380 where, long before any temple was built, Abraham is said 
to have lifted up his hands to the temple site to seek help from God. The temple site is 
described as the place which “you (the Jews) have now polluted” (eig öv viv £j&varce yöpov 
byetc). On this see Spilsbury 2001: 253. 

325 It probably also reflects the fact that Herod was installed by the Romans, and Josephus is 
reporting on his prowess as a temple builder. 
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audience, to correct the distortion in other accounts due to either hatred for 
the Jews or flattery of the Romans (1.2). Thus, Josephus claims to be writing an 
unbiased account of the war from the perspective of an eyewitness who can 
speak for both sides.326 He begins with a history of the Jews from Antiochus 
(c. 175 BCE) to the death of Herod the Great (4 BCE). Book 2 moves quickly to 
an account of the events leading up to the war and books 3-6 detail the course 
of the war itself. Book 7 recounts the aftermath of the war, including the trium- 
phant arrival of Vespasian in Rome, with the spoils from the temple. 

While Josephus claims impartiality, this work will eventually become an 
official history of the events for the emperor (Life 363). He cannot be too criti- 
cal of Rome. Moreover, he has a positive view of the temple and does not hide 
his emotions at its destruction ( J.W. 1.912; 6.111). Ultimately, he absolves Rome 
from blame for the destruction, representing Rome as an unwilling participant 
in events that can be attributed to certain culpable elements within Jewish 
society, and ultimately ordained by God 227 

The culpable elements within Jewish society are also apparent in Ant. 
20.164—166. Certain "insurrectionists" (Anotat) entered Jerusalem and killed the 
high priest Jonathan, whose murder was never avenged. They then mingled 
with other worshippers with hidden weapons, even committing murder in the 
temple. This, says Josephus, seems to be the reason why God rejected “our city” 
(Nav nökıc), and no longer judges the “temple” (iepöv) to be pure enough to 
be his "dwelling place" (oixythpiov).328 Consequently, God brought the Romans 
to purify the city and enslave the people, so as to make them wiser by their 


326  Marguerat 2007: 327. 

327 Barclay 1996: 352—53. Leoni 2007: 39-51 concludes that in his account of the destruction of 
the temple Josephus is "substantially trustworthy," but while Barclay 1996: 351 argues that 
J.W. is too complex to be dismissed as “imperial propaganda” he also suggests (p. 353) that 


wu 


the way Josephus absolves Titus from blame is “‘economical with the truth’ and possibly 
a complete fabrication.” Levine 1994: 233-46 argues for the “basic integrity of Josephus 
as a historian of first-century Jerusalem," as do Schürer, Vermes, Millar and Goodman 
1973-1987: 1: 506—7 (note 115). 

328 This repeats an earlier pattern reported in Ant. 11.299-300 where the high priest Johanan 
kills his brother in Solomon's temple. God was not indifferent to this, and Josephus attri- 
butes the defilement of the temple by the Persians to it. This attitude to the temple would 
have been at variance with the attitudes of many Jews, whose issue with the temple would 
have been that it was built by Herod, who could not have been seen as the proper succes- 


sor of Solomon. See Wright 1992: 225-26. 
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misfortune. The destruction of the temple is attributed not to any failure of the 
temple or the priesthood,329 but to the actions of the insurrectionists.339 

Contrasting with the culpability of the Jewish revolutionaries, the Romans, 
and especially Titus, appear in a favourable light. When the city is burning 
and the temple gates alight, Titus expresses his reluctance to burn the temple 
(J.W. 6.241), despatching chosen men to quench the fire (6.243). A recalci- 
trant soldier throws a firebrand through a window under some “supernatural 
impulse" (Sardvios öpun, 6.252). While Titus and his men try to quench the fire 
they are ultimately unable to do so (6.260-266), thus, it was burned “against 
Caesar's wishes" (dxovtog Kalgapoç).331 

The reference to a “supernatural impulse" raises the question of a theologi- 
cal reason for the destruction of the temple.33? God seems to have decreed that 
Israel's enemy (Rome) should be the instrument of his punishment.?3? This is 
made clear by a series of events that Josephus attributes to God. In J.W. 2.539 
God hinders Cestius from ending the war; in 4.104 Josephus attributes the 
escape of John of Gischala from Titus to the action of God, who saved him for 
the sake of the destruction of Jerusalem;?3* and in 4.288-299 the Zealots sleep 
and the Idumeans enter the city, an event not attributed to their laziness, but 
to the overruling decree of “Destiny” (peipopar, 4.297),235 and moreover, there 


329 In/W 6.94-97, 100-102 John of Gischala is said to have suspended the perpetual sacrifice, 
and bears some responsibility, although he was a rogue, and not representative of an ideal 
priest. See Marguerat 2007: 327. 

330 Rajak 1983: 80-95; Attridge 1984: 195; Barclay 1996: 352; Marguerat 2007: 327-28. The word 
Arie (“insurrectionist,” “brigand,” “robber”) appears seventy-six times in Josephus, but 
only once in the first half of Ant (9.183). It appears thirty-eight times in J.W., four times 
in Ant. 14, eleven times in Ant. 11 and fourteen times in Ant. 20, all of which cover the 
same historical period as / W. It also appears eight times in Life. Such statistics need to be 
read with care, but could indicate that Jewish insurrection is a major theme in Josephus' 
account of the period of Roman domination of Palestine. For other examples see J.W. 2. 
316-342, 414, where the high priest implores the people not to take up arms. 

331 Attridge 1984: 203 suggests that “the Jewish revolutionaries were wicked and the Roman 
conquerors ... not only brave, but blameless in their conquest of the city.” 

332 On this see ibid.: 203-6. 

333  Marguerat 2007: 328-29. See Is 453-8; Jer 201-6. 

334 John encouraged the people of Gischala to rebel against Titus. When Titus marched upon 
Gischala, John convinced him not to attack the city since it was the Sabbath, although 
he was more concerned to save his own skin. Titus, who seems to have been taken in, 
withdrew. John took advantage of this and fled to Jerusalem, ultimately becoming leader 
of the Zealot rebellion against Rome. See J.W. 4.84—223. See also Schwartz 1990: 85. 

335 Attridge 1984: 204 capitalises “Destiny,” and reads this expression as “the inexorable will of 
the God worshipped in the Temple at Jerusalem." 
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was also a storm so that nobody heard anything (298-299). God’s involvement 
in the destruction of the city and the temple is even clearer in 4.323, where 
Josephus says that God had “condemned (xataxpivw) the city for its pollutions” 
(©ç nepiaonevng Ns MOAEwC) and resolved to "purge" (éxxa8atpw) “the sanctu- 
ary" (tà cyte) by fire. Finally, and most significantly, Josephus claims that God 
had gone over to the Romans.??6 This is expressed in speeches by Agrippa 
(2.390), by Titus (3.484; 6.38-39); and by Josephus himself, first when he sur- 
renders at Jotapata (3.354) and later (5.367-419; 6.110—111).387 

For Josephus, then, city and temple are destroyed because God was on the 
side of the blameless Romans and against the rebellious Jews. There is little 
of the dismay encountered in 2 Baruch (although Josephus does not hide his 
emotions); little of the distress encountered in 3 Baruch and 4 Ezra, and the 
cause is not idolatry as in Apoc. Ab. Nor are the Romans castigated for their 
part in the destruction as in Sib. Or., and nowhere does Josephus anticipate an 
eschatological temple to be built by God 299 Rather, God is judging his people 
for their rebellion, and the God of the Jews is now the God of the Romans. 
To all intents and purposes, this central symbol of Jewishness has gone. 


Against Apion 

Against Apion is an apologetic work, written to refute criticism of the Antiquities 
on the basis that the five thousand years of Jewish history appears nowhere 
else and cannot be true (Ag. Ap. 1.1—2).339 The title is somewhat of a misnomer, 
since Apion is only one of those addressed, with numerous other opponents, 
both named and unnamed.3*9 Parts are extant in Greek and parts in Latin. 

Josephus describes the temple in Ag. Ap. 2.102-11.?* It is surrounded by four 
courts, each one with a higher degree of sanctity.?*? The outer court was open 
to anyone, even foreigners, women were permitted in the second court, Jewish 
men in the third, and the priests, when clothed in their priestly regalia, in the 
fourth. In addition, there was "the most sacred place" (adytum), which was 
accessible only to the high priest clad in specific regalia. The schema reflects 
the increasing levels of holiness within the temple.?^? Moreover, the priests 


336  Spilsbury 2002: 312-14; Marguerat 2007: 327-31. 

337 Attridge 1984: 194-95 notes the significance of the speeches in J. W. as “important for illus- 
trating the tendencies of Josephus’ work.’ He places such speeches in his own mouth and 
the mouths of significant actors in the drama. 

338  Nickelsburg 2005: 291. 

339 Josephus also appears to have been stung by criticism of J.W., see Ag. Ap. 1.47-56. 

340  Nickelsburg 2005: 294. 

341 Forthe background to this section see Bauckham 1996: 128. 

342 Barclay 2007: 222-23. 

343 For similar restrictions see J.W. 5.227. 
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only enter at certain times, and no vessels are permitted to be carried through 
the temple. If Apion had taken the time to make himself aware of such things 
he would not have uttered such incredible words as he did. Indeed, Apion 
betrays no knowledge of “the purity of our temple" (templi nostri pietatem). 

In 2.193 Josephus refers to “one temple of the one God" (eig vaöç &vöç Dee) 
and then proposes that it should be “common to all” (xowóg &n&vrwv), since 
“God is common to all” (xotvoó 6200 amé&vtwv). The priests are to be occupied 
with their sacrificial work, and the offerings are not so as to overindulge them- 
selves, for excess is against the will of God (194-195), and when they make sac- 
rifices they are to pray, first for the common welfare of all people and then for 
their own. 

Since Josephus is discussing Judaism, he probably refers here to a single 
temple for the nation,?^^ but since he had earlier spoken of the outer court 
for foreigners, this paragraph may also reflect a universalistic outlook.3*° 
Moreover, while the temple has by this time been in ruins for twenty-five years, 
he describes the regulations about access and the cult in the present tense, 
indicating that while God had gone over to the Romans, this was not the end 
of the Jewish religion.?^9 Either it was difficult for him to imagine the religion 
without its ritual or else, like his contemporaries, he anticipated the rebuilding 
of the temple sometime in the future.34” However, Josephus never discusses a 
rebuilt temple, and there is no hint of an eschatological temple. 


Conclusion 


All the texts discussed in this chapter post-date the destruction of the Second 
Temple, but apart from Sib. Or. 5 and Josephus, they all conceal their references 
to its destruction under the guise of the destruction of Solomon's temple. Also, 
apart from these two texts the second temple is by and large overlooked, only 
appearing in 2 Bar. 32:3; 68:5, as something far off in the future, that will be 
built “for a time" and “not as fully as before" Where these texts anticipate a 


344 See Ant. 4499-201. 

345 Hayward 1996: 152; Barclay 2007: 279-80 (note 771). In Ag. Ap. 2.76-77 sacrifices are offered 
for the emperors and the people of Rome. 

346 Bauckham 1996: 347 suggests that the present tense indicates that “Josephus, even when 
he wrote cA, could not envisage Judaism without the ministry of the priests in the temple 
at its heart." 

347 Barclay 2007: 279 (note 769). In Ant. 4.314 Moses predicts the frequent destruction and 
rebuilding of the temple. The Mishnah, likewise, seems to have anticipated the rebuilding 
of the temple and the restoration of the cult (m. Mid. 1.1), as did Barnabas (Barn. 16:3-4). 
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restored, rebuilt temple, it is the eschatological temple. While the narrative set- 
tings of 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch and 3 Baruch demand references to Solomon's temple, 
the setting of Sib. Or. 5, with its references to Nero, demands a reference to the 
second temple. The reviews of history in Apoc. Ab., LAB, and Lad. Jac. could 
have included the second temple, but they all ignore it. It seems that, to these 
writers, the real temple, in which the glory of vHwH dwelt, was Solomon’s 
and its destruction was a great disaster. The destruction of the second temple, 
while deeply significant to be sure, paled in comparison with the destruc- 
tion of Solomon's temple. Moreover, those events could be pinned on sin and 
idolatry as the oT prophets had said, while this may not have been the case 
for the second temple, which was destroyed by the occupying forces of Rome. 
On the other hand, the Egyptian provenance of Sib. Or. 5 is significant. As noted 
above in Chapter 2, texts emanating from Egypt express a positive attitude to 
the second temple, and this positive attitude is reflected in a text that takes its 
destruction more seriously than texts with a Palestinian provenance.?48 

Josephus is different. He has a positive opinion of the temple, as also the 
tabernacle and Solomon's temple and, as in Philo, they have cosmic signifi- 
cance. Both Solomon's temple and the second temple were destroyed not 
because they were inadequate, but because of the recalcitrance of the people. 
Ultimately, God had gone over to the side of the Romans. 

To the extent that the tabernacle appears, references are always positive and 
it is nowhere denigrated because it is built by humans. It was built as directed 
by God and, like Solomon's temple, has cosmic significance. It is nowhere pre- 
sented as an inferior copy of the heavenly temple. 

The anticipation of a rebuilt temple in some of these texts is also significant 
for this study. While it is sometimes seen as an eschatological temple to be 
built by God, elsewhere it seems to be more like Solomon's temple. Texts where 
this is the case look back to the pristine days of Solomon's temple and project 
them forward to the eschaton. Hebrews presents a quite different scenario. The 
eschatological dwelling of God is the eschatological temple, now come with 
the exaltation of Christ. While the temple was still standing when Hebrews 
was written, its fall when it came would simply underscore the reality already 
understood: “here we have no lasting city, but we are looking for the city that 
is to come" (Heb 13:14).349 


348  Neusner 1975: 35 suggests that “for large numbers of ordinary Jews outside of Palestine, as 
well as substantial numbers within, the Temple was a remote and, if holy, unimportant 
place." While this may have been true for some, it was apparently not true for the authors 
of the texts discussed in this chapter. 

349  Neusner (ibid. 35) also suggests that "for the Christian Jews, who were indifferent to the 
Temple cult...the year 70 cannot be said to have marked an important change." 


PART 2 


Temple Symbolism in Hebrews 


Introduction to Part 2 


Having surveyed attitudes to the temple in the literature of Second Temple 
Judaism, I turn now to Hebrews, another Second Temple Jewish(-Christian) 
text, to consider the attitude to the temple reflected there. In the Introduction 
(chapter 1, above) I argued from Heb 103-4, 1-12 that Hebrews was written 
while the temple was still standing, and I also suggested that while Hebrews 
does not explicitly refer to the temple, the temple lies just beneath the surface. 
Before moving to my treatment of Hebrews I will briefly set out my arguments 
for this, building a cumulative case that early readers of Hebrews would have 
read it as referring to, and mounting a critique of, the contemporary priest- 
hood and temple. 


A Contemporary Priesthood 


I begin with the term dpytepetc (“high priest") in Hebrews. In the NT this term 
is restricted to the Gospels and Acts and Hebrews. In total it appears 122 times, 
referring to members of the contemporary priesthood in the Gospels and 
Acts, and to Jesus and the Jewish High Priests in Hebrews.? It is rare in the 
LXX, appearing only forty-four times, mostly in 1 Esdras and 1-4 Maccabees.? 
It appears just once in the Pentateuch (Lev 4:3, referring to "the anointed 
priest,” mwan 1125) and twice in Joshua (22:13, 33 referring to Phineas). It is a 


1 Inwhatfollows, I deal with two texts where I argue for this reading, Heb 7:5, 20, 23 and Heb 
8:3-5. I refer to other texts that can be read in the same way in my exegetical treatment in 
the chapters that follow. An earlier version of the following paragraphs appears in Church 
2013b: 114-22. There I build on and develop the arguments of Walker 1994: 39—71 and Motyer 





2004: 180-89. Motyer examines Heb 31-6; 4:14; 6:19-20; 7:13; 8:1-6, 11; 9:1—14; 1011-14; 13:13-14, 
and finds that in each of these texts “the Temple appears in disguise, lurking under the sur- 
face as an implicit referent within the wider argument." Walker concentrates on Heb 13:9-14, 
which he elsewhere notes, “would mean nothing unless [the author of Hebrews] was think- 
ing about the Jerusalem Temple... [a]ny other interpretation reduces the author's concerns 
to the level of vague abstractions" (Walker 1996: 206). 

2 Apxıspeüg refers to Jesus in Heb 2:17; 3:1; 4:14, 15; 5:5, 10; 6:20; 7:26; 8:1; 9:11, and to the Jewish 
high priests in 5:1; 7:27, 28; 8:3; 9:7, 25; 13:11. Hebrews 10:21 refers to Jesus as a "great priest" 
(lepeds péyas), an expression that occurs just six times in the Lxx (Num 35:28; 4 Kgdms 22:4; 
2 Chr 34:9; Hag 13; 2:2; Zech 3:1. Overwhelmingly, the oT word for the priesthood is the simple 
word igpgüç with no qualifier, appearing 329 times in the Pentateuch alone. 

3 See my discussion of dpxıepes in footnote 32 to Chapter 8 (below). 
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distinctly “Second Temple” word. If the author was basing his arguments about 
priesthood from the Torah as scholars often maintain, then his use of dpyteped¢ 
is unexpected. It would be expected, however, if he was comparing Jesus to the 
contemporary high priests. 

Given this, it is instructive to consider some of the places in Hebrews where 
the Jewish priests appear. Hebrews 7 is one such text. It compares the Levitical 
priesthood with priesthood like that of Melchizedek, although it uses the term 
iepeüç rather than doytepetc. This chapter sometimes refers to the Levitical 
priesthood in the present tense in ways that the first readers of Hebrews would 
have read with reference to their contemporaries in the temple. For example, 
Heb 7:5 claims that that "those from the descendants of Levi” (oi èv ¿x t&v viðv 
Aevi) who “receive” (Aaußavövtes, present participle) the priesthood “have” 
(ëxovow, present indicative) a regulation empowering them to collect a tenth 
from their contemporaries. The present tenses could refer to priests from at any 
time, including contemporary priests, to whom this regulation still applied.* 

I have translated the expression ¿x tôv viðv Aevi as a partitive genitive, 
although scholars debate its precise force. Blass, Debrunner and Funk, hesitat- 
ingly, suggest this reading, as do several other scholars, some of whom refer to 
contemporary practice.5 However, while Ellingworth refers to the priesthood 
contemporary with Hebrews, he denies any reference to this priesthood: 


notall the descendants of Levi were priests. This was certainly the case by 
the first century AD, and the distinction between priests and levites may 
already be foreshadowed in Nu. 18:28; cf. Ne. 10:38. But the distinction is 
far from clear in the Pentateuch, the record of the period of Israel's his- 
tory which was normative for the author of Hebrews.5 


Ellingworth ultimately identifies the genitive as derivative ("those who, as 
members of Levi's family, take priestly office"), although it is unclear if he does 
so because he supposes that the author is thinking of the regulations in the 


Lane 1991a: 168; Cockerill 2012: 309. 
BDF 90, para. 164 (1); Hughes 1977: 152; Bruce 1990: 163; Attridge 1989: 195; Koester 2001: 344; 
Mitchell 2007: 140; Cockerill 2012: 295. 

6 Ellingworth 1993: 362. Cf. Attridge 1989: 195, note. 121, who suggests a distinction between 
“priests and non-priestly levites.” Bruce 1990: 163 also notes that contemporary practice may 
have led to the author making such a distinction, but “in general his description of the laws 
relating to the priesthood and sanctuary is based on the Pentateuch and not on contempo- 
rary custom." 
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Torah rather than of his contemporaries in the temple.’ I question, however, 
the assumption that the pentateuchal period was normative for the author of 
Hebrews, and I question whether the implied readers of Hebrews would have 
drawn such a distinction. If they were attracted to the temple and its ritual as 
Walker and Motyer have argued,® the contemporary priesthood would have 
come to mind, especially since the regulations about tithing were still in force.? 

Hebrews 7:20 and 23 are similar. Both verses contain periphrastic per- 
fects with the present tense of zipi and the perfect participle of yivonaı 
(eloiv... yeyovöreç) to refer to “those who have become priests"? Hebrews 
7:20 refers to those who have become priests without an oath, and 7:23 to the 
numerous Levitical priests, numerous because they are prevented by death 
from continuing in office. As O’Brien notes, this text can encompass the entire 
succession of priests from Aaron to the fall of the temple." In both cases, peo- 
ple attracted to the existing priesthood would think of their contemporaries in 
the Jerusalem temple. 

The nrsv of Heb 7:23 obscures any reference to contemporary priests, read- 
ing, "the former priests were many in number because they were prevented 
by death from continuing in office.” The Greek text has no word for "former" 
and “were prevented by death" is a present passive (dtc tò davdrw x«A0go0at). 
This text describes any priests in any era, and there is nothing to restrict the 
reference to "former" priests.2 Contemporary priests in the temple cannot be 
excluded from this text either, and again, first century readers, attracted to the 
temple and the priesthood could be expected to think of their contemporaries. 


7 Ellingworth 1993: 362. Ellingworth follows Westcott 1892: 175-76. See also Cockerill 2012: 
308 (note. 56). 

8 Walker 1994: 39-71; Motyer 2004: 180-89. I argue for this reading in my treatment of 
Heb 13:10-16 in chapter 7 (below). 

9 For the legal provision see Num 18:21-24, and for its application in the First Century see 
Josephus, Life, 80; Ant, 20.181, 206-207. 

10 This construction has the same semantic force as the perfect indicative, see Porter 1993: 
251-59; McKay 1994: 9. Recent research into the perfect tense has shown, the “present 
results of a past action" understanding is inadequate (see Porter 1994b: 40; Campbell 2007: 
184—210; 2008b: 36; 2011: 139-55), so it is tenuous to argue as Ellingworth 1993: 389-90 does 
that this construction implies that “the old priesthood is still in existence.” But they can- 
not for that reason be excluded. 

11 O'Brien 2010: 272. 

12  Porter1994a: 307 claims that it is clear that the priesthood in Jerusalem at the time of writ- 
ing is not in view, although he does not say why. Perhaps he is thinking of those who had 
died. But if the temple was still standing and the cultus still functional, there is no reason 
to exclude the descendants of those who had died in the past. 
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Not only are the first readers of Hebrews likely to think of priests functioning 
in the temple, they are also likely to think of the temple in Heb 8:3-5.% 
Hebrews8:3—-4refersto the appointmentof “every high priest” (IIác . . . deyxtepedc). 
That the high priests in the Jerusalem temple are in view is clear in verse 4: 
Jesus would not be a priest “if he was on earth” (ei pév odv Yv Eri fc), “since 
there are those who offer” (6vrwv TÜV 7pogpepdvrwv) gifts according to the law. 
This is a “contrary to fact” condition, a construction that normally uses the 
imperfect tense to refer to the present time from the author's perspective.4 
Sometimes the imperfect refers to past time,!> however, in this context, Christ 
is understood to be enthroned at the right hand of God now,!® and not now 
on earth. Moreover, if verse 4 were to be translated with a past time reference 
(cf. Lane—"if he had been on earth”) it would raise the question of whether 
Christ had ever been on earth D Thus, a present time reference to the priest- 
hood of Christ best suits the context, with the implication that the rest of 
the verse also refers to the present time—the high priests who offer the gifts 
according to the law are officiating in the temple in the present.!® 

While Hebrews nowhere explicitly refers to the Second Temple, it does seem 
likely that the first readers would draw the required inferences. Consequently, 
in his “word of exhortation” (13:22), the author encourages his people to leave 
behind their former allegiance to temple and priesthood and follow Jesus. They 
are to persevere until they attain to God’s rest, which I will argue in chapter 7, 


13 _Ideal with Heb 8:1-13 in chapter 8 (below) and I defer the discussion of Heb 8:5 until then. 

14 A Wallace 1996: 695. 

15 See perhaps John 5:46; Heb 8:7. Ellingworth 1993: 405 suggests (following BDF 360) that 
the imperfect is “temporally ambiguous.” Porter 1994b: 260-61 points out that the con- 
struction need not have “any temporal relation to the referential world." 

16 Johnson 2006: 200; Cf Koester 2001: 377, "if he were on earth (but he is not), he would not 
be a priest (although in fact he is a priest)." 

17  Ellingworth 1993: 405. See Lane 1991a: 199, and NEB. 

18 Gordon 2000: 31-32. Attridge 1989: 219; Ellingworth 1993: 405 and Koester 2001: 37 argue 
that the present participle mpocpepdvtwy describing the ministry of these priests says 
nothing about whether the priests were still functioning. This is technically correct, but 
is not the only consideration. The text discusses the present situation of Christ, and com- 
pares this with the service of the Levitical priests. Gieschen 1997: 364—79, esp. 373-74 lists 
Heb 8:4 along with 9:6—10; 10:314; 13:10 as implying “contemporary sacrificial cult activity." 
In his popular commentary, Wright 2003: 81-85 discusses the temple rather than the tab- 
ernacle in connection with Heb 8:1-5, and Fuller Dow 2010: 172-73 suggests that Heb 8:5 
implies that the Jerusalem temple is “just a shadow of the real temple.’ 
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is the eschatological temple that God was expected to build in the last days. 
While this is an expectation for the future in a number of texts in the literature 
of Second Temple Judaism, the author of Hebrews considers it to be already in 
place with the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God in the heavenly holy 
of holies. I will argue in the following chapters, then, that for these readers to 
revert to the temple and its sacrifices now that the heavenly things are in place 
with the exaltation of Christ, is for them to be occupied with the anticipatory 
symbols rather than the reality to which they point. 

My discussion of Hebrews encompasses three chapters. In chapter 6, I dis- 
cuss the eschatological orientation of Hebrews reflected in Heb 1-2 and in 
chapter 7, I discuss texts that deal with the access of the readers to the heav- 
enly temple as their ultimate goal in Heb 3-4; 10-13. I argue that they have this 
access proleptically in the present and anticipate it in the future. Having dealt 
with the eschatological orientation of the book, and the eschatological impli- 
cations of the temple symbolism for the readers, I turn in chapter 8 to discuss 
the heavenly temple in the central section of Hebrews (4:14-10:18 and espe- 
cially 8:1-10:18). I argue that heavenly temple language in this part of Hebrews 
refers to the same realities referred to in 3:1—4:13 and 10:19-13:25. It is figurative 
language, symbolising the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. The 
heavenly world is the world to come, where Jesus the exalted Son of God is 
now enthroned, the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, to which 
these people have access in the present, and where God will ultimately dwell 
with his people. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Eschatological Orientation of Hebrews 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I examine Heb 1-2, which sets the context in which the remain- 
der of the book is to be read. I will argue from Heb 1 that the exaltation of 
Jesus to the right hand of God signals the arrival of the eschaton. He has been 
exalted in the world to come, which has come into the present. Just as Ps 110:1 
envisaged the Davidic monarch as God's vicegerent ruling alongside God with 
the power and authority of God, Heb 1 envisages Jesus ruling alongside God in 
the world to come, with the same power and authority. Then I will argue from 
Heb 2 that the exaltation of Jesus anticipates the restoration of God's inten- 
tions for humanity, the “siblings” (ddeAgot) of Jesus. 


The Exaltation of the Son (Heb 1:1-14) 


In an allusion to Ps 110:1, Heb 11-4 claims that “in these last days” (&r' doydrov 
TAV NUEP@V Tovtwv) God has spoken through a Son who has been exalted to 
God's right hand. He obtained a name superior to angelic names, with the supe- 
riority of his name the measure of his superiority over the angels. In 1:5-14, a 
catena of OT quotations establishes this superiority from the text of Scripture. 
Three pericopes grow out of this treatment of angels. Hebrews 2:1-4 is a brief 
exhortation to pay close attention to God's speech through the Son, and 
Heb 2:5-10 shows from Ps 8 that the exaltation of the Son of God to this position 
of supreme authority anticipates the ultimate rule of humanity over the world 
to come. The final part of the chapter contains the final reference to angels 
(220-18), showing that the reason why Jesus became human was because he 
came to help not angels but humans, the descendants of Abraham 

This first major section of Hebrews can be structured as follows: 


11-4 Introduction: God has spoken in these last days through a Son 
who has sat down at God's right hand.! 


1 Severalscholars detect a pre-existing liturgical fragment in these verses. See Bornkamm 1959: 
197-98; Deichgräber 1967:137-140; Sanders 1971:19-20, 92-94 and many others (see the discus- 
sion in Ellingworth 1993: 96-97). This proposal has not received unqualified support, partly 
due to the multiplicity of suggested reconstructions. More recent discussions usually express 
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15-14 A catena of quotations establishing and clarifying the claim that 
the Son of God is superior to the angels. 

21-4 An exhortation to attend closely to what God has said through 
the exalted Son. 

2:5-9 The quotation and exposition of Ps 8:4-6 (Lxx), showing that 
God has subjected the world to humans rather than angels. 

210-18 An explanation that the solidarity of Christ with humanity quali- 
fied him to become a high priest so as to free the descendants of 
Abraham from their fear of death. 


I restrict my comments to the quotation of Ps no in Heb 1:13, the allusion to 
the same Psalm in Heb 1:3, the reference to the entrance of the Son into the 
inhabited world in 1:6, and the quotation and interpretation of Ps 8:4-6 in 
Heb 2:5-9; 10-18. 


Psalm no:1 
Psalm 1103 is a key text in the argument of Hebrews, with a quotation in 
Heb 1:13 and allusions in 1:3; 8:1; 10:12-13; 12:2. While there has been consider- 
able debate over the original Sitz im Leben of Psalm uo? some recent interpret- 
ers assign it to the time of the Israelite monarchy and perhaps early in that 
period,3 considering it to be a royal Psalm addressed to a king reigning in Zion 
(v. 2). The monarch to whom it was addressed “reigned with the power and 
authority of Yahweh himself.”* The NT authors allude to or quote this verse 
more often than any other OT text,? and the number of studies that have been 
devoted to its treatment in the NT is a measure of its importance.® The author 
of Hebrews, as do the other NT writers, applies the Psalm to Jesus, whom they 


caution, often noting that even if there is a hymn fragment here, the author has modified 
it, and the original wording is no longer recoverable (Frankowski 1983: 184-91; Meier 1985b: 
524-28; Attridge 1989: 41-42; Lane 1991a: 7-8; DeSilva 2000b: 86-87; Koester 2001: 178—79; 
O'Brien 2010: 47). 

2 Goldingay 2008: 292. 

3 Kraus 1989: 347; Eaton 2003: 6-7, 384; Hilber 2005: 76-88. Rooke 2000: 90-103 surveys the 
critical issues at stake. Goldingay 2008: 292 is agnostic on the dating of the Psalm on the basis 
that any decision needs to be based on evidence that is necessarily circumstantial. 

4 Hay1973:19-20. 

5 Matt 22:44; 26:64; Mark 12:36; 14:62; Luke 20:42-43; 22:69; Acts 2:34-35; 5:31; Rom 8:34; 1 Cor 
15:25; Eph 1:20; Col 3:1; Heb 1:3, 13; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2; 1 Pet 3:22. In Acts 7:55 the Son of Man stands 
atthe right hand of God. It also appears in the longer ending of Mark (Mark 16:19). 

6 Significant contributions to the understanding of Ps uo in the NT include Coppens 1956; 
Kistemaker 1961; Hay 1973; Dupont 1974; Gourgues 1978; Loader 1978; 1981; Hengel 1995: 119-225; 
Anderson 2001. 
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consider to have been exalted to the place of highest honour, ruling with the 
power and authority of God. 

The quotation of Ps 10: in Heb 1:13 agrees with the text of the Lxx, but 
the allusions to the Psalm in the remainder of the book differ both from the 
quotation and from the other allusions. An analysis of the differences between 
the allusion in Heb 1:3 and the quotation in Heb 1:3 highlights the points that 
the text emphasises. I begin with the quotation, the standard from which the 
modifications introduced in the allusions can be identified, and then return to 
the allusion. 


Psalm 1103 in Heb 1:13 

The quotation comprises the words said in the Psalm to have been spoken 
by YHWH and appears precisely as in the extant Lxx, although without the 
opening words Elnev 6 xóptoc TÖ xvpiw pov (“the Lord said to my lord”). These 
words are, nevertheless, implied in the rhetorical question that functions as 
a citation formula: mpd¢ tiva dé t&v dré Au elpyxev note...; (“to which of the 
angels has he ever said...?”). The Psalm is understood as “first person direct 
speech... interpreted as the words of God to Jesus." This rhetorical question 
forms an inclusio around the catena of quotations in Heb 1:5-13, balancing a 
similar question about Ps 2:7 in Heb 1:5.8 

The question in v. 13 differs from the LXX in that the aorist elev in the open- 
ing words of the Psalm has been replaced by the perfect eipnxev. While this 
may be no more than a stylistic variation? it does draw the reader's attention 
to the note (“ever”) in the emphatic position at the end of the formula, with 


7 Docherty 2009:168. 

8 Thompson 1976: 353 notes that “[T]he important place given to Ps 10:1 indicates that the 
catena is to be understood as an interpretation of the exaltation, a reflection on the hymn in 
11—3." See also Meier 1985a: 168-89; 1985b: 504-33; Lane 1991a: 31-32, Ellingworth 1993: 129; 
Bauckham 2004: 177-78. 

9 The rhetorical question introducing Ps 2:7 in Heb 1:5 uses the aorist einev (which appears 
in Ps 2:7 and in Ps 1103). Stylistic variations may also account for the other differences 
between the rhetorical questions in vv. 5, 13. See Vanhoye 1969: 208. Both Attridge 1989: 61 
and Ellingworth 1993: 131 consider that this change in tense emphasises the continuing effect 
of the session at the right hand. If this reading of the perfect tense has any validity, it would 
be more correct to say that the perfect tense emphasises the continuing validity of the oracle 
in the Psalm. Barnard 2012: 269 proposes that the perfect tense indicates that “the God of 
Israel is now to be understood as one who has invited another to share his eternal throne.” 
He does not explain this assertion. Recent studies of the aspect of the perfect tense tend away 
from the traditional “past action with continuing effect" force of the perfect, pointing out 
that it expresses imperfective aspect with heightened intensity. See Campbell 2007: 184-211; 
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the sense of the question being, “to which of the angels has he ever said”? This 
question (and the question in 1:5) underscore the superiority of the Son to 
the angels by pointing out that these words addressed by God to the Son were 
never addressed to angels.!? 

Each of the earlier quotations in the catena contains an explicit christologi- 
cal title either in the introductory formula or in the quotation; here, there is 
neither. Those titles are vióç (“Son,” 1:5, 8), mewtdtoxog (“firstborn,” 1:6), Beög 
(“God,” 1:8, 9), xdptog (“Lord,” 1:10). While the addressee in the rhetorical ques- 
tion of 113 is unspecified, it is clear that the reader is to supply the answer: it is 
not the angels, but the exalted Son and Lord addressed throughout the rest of 
the catena whom God has invited to take his seat. 

Apart from the tense of the verb in the introductory rhetorical question 
with its implication that the Psalm is addressed to the exalted Son rather than 
to the angels, the text agrees with that of the Lxx. Clearly then, the author 
knew the oT Greek text in a form identical to that in which we know it, and 
the quotation presents a standard that can be used to compare the allusion to 
Ps noa in Heb 1:3.2 


Psalm no:i in Heb 1:3 

Hebrews 11-4 contrasts God's speech in the past through the prophets with 
his definitive speech “in these last days” through a Son whom he appointed 
heir of all things. This Son, having made purification for sins, sat down at the 
right hand of the Majesty in the heights, inheriting a name superior to angelic 
names, with the superiority of this name being the measure of his superiority 
to the angels. The Son is superior to the angels because he sits. This contrasts 
with the recurring theme in Second Temple Judaism that angels do not sit in 
God's presence; they stand to serve D 


2008a: 50-51, followed by O’Brien 2010: 77. I discuss the aspect of the perfect tense more 
fully in my treatment of Heb 2:9, below. 

10 Iuse an upper case S for Son although the word is anarthrous where it first appears in 
Heb 1:3. It is clear that the subject is the exalted Son of God, reigning alongside God. 
The Son is not identified as Jesus until Heb 2:9. 

11 ` Meier 1985b: 519. 

12 Rahlfs 1931: 276—77 notes no variant readings in the Lxx in connection with the words 
quoted in Heb 1:13. 

13 See my discussion of God's throne in the Qumran Sabbath Songs in chapter 3 (above), 
and Barnard 2012: 77-78, 270. For angels standing in heaven see 1QMelch 11 10-11; Gen 
Rab. 65:21; 3 En. 16. In 2 En. 241-4 Enoch sits on God’s left in his role as a scribe. Humans 
sit in heaven in Ezek. Trag. 68-89; 1 En. 45:3; 51:3; 55:4; 61:8; 62:5; 69:29, 108:12; Mark 14:62; 
Eph 2:6; Col 3:1—4; Rev 3:21; Asc. Isa 9:24-26. 
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Hebrews 1:1-4 is a single periodic sentence containing several adverbial 
clauses and several participles. There are two significant verbs in the indicative 
mood, one with God as subject (€AdAycev, “he spoke") and one with the Son as 
subject (exddıcev, “he sat down”). The temporal contrast between these two 
"speech-events" of God sets the context in which Hebrews is to be read. God 
spoke “formerly” (7&Ac) through the prophets, and has now spoken “in these 
last days" (ën! goydTovl5 «àv Nuep&v ToüTOEYV) through a Son who has sat down at 
God's right hand. 

While the expression En’ Zoxdrou T&v Nuep&v, or similar, appears sev- 
eral times in the Lxx and the nT,!® only here is the demonstrative adjective 
tovtwv appended. The words are equivalent to the Hebrew words own nns 
that appear in 4QmidrEschat‘, a text that makes use of Pss 2; 89; 2 Sam 7:14; 
Exod 15:17-18 to anticipate the building of an eschatological temple “in the last 
days.”!” Exodus 15:17 is not cited in Hebrews, although there is a possible echo 
in 11:16;!8 Ps 2:7 appears in Heb 1:5; 5:5; 2 Sam 7:14 in 1:6, and Ps 89:28 (MT) is 
echoed in Heb 1:6.!9 The presence of these texts in both Hebrews and Qumran 
is evidence of a conversation in Second Temple Judaism about eschatological 
expectation in connection with these texts, a conversation to which the author 
of Hebrews had a contribution to make.?? However, while in the Qumran text 


14 Other verbs in the indicative mood are éyxev (“appointed”), emoincev (“made”), 
xexAnpovouyxev (“inherited”). These are all in clauses that are subordinated to the clauses 
containing &AdAncev and exddıcev and describe the Son through whom God has spoken. 

15 MSS Y, 629, 1505 and several other late witnesses read &oy&rwv. The singular form has 
superior attestation. 

16 The words appear with the genitive singular of doya&Toç in Num 24:14; Jer 23:20; 25:19 (LXX, 
MT 49:39); Dan 1024, and with the genitive plural of doyaroç in Gen 49:1; Deut 8:16; Josh 
24:27; Hos 3:5; Mic 4:1; Jer 37:24 (LXX, MT 30:24); Dan 2:28, 29; 2 Pet 3:3. én’ £oydtw TOV 
Yiuepàv appears in Deut 4:30, and év «aic Eoyaraıs Nuepaız in Isa 2:2; Dan 1:20; Acts 2:17 
(replacing petà TaüTO, “after these things,” in Joel 2:28 Lxx (MT: 3:1]). In some of these 
texts (Gen 49:1; Num 24:14; Isa 2:1; Dan 2:28—29; 10:14; Hos 3:5; Mic 4:1) there is an escha- 
tological orientation, as God's people look to the age to come. In the NT, the last day 
(singular) is anticipated in John 6:39, 40, 44, 54; 11:24; 12:48. The words £v éoyatais v|uépotc 
(“in last days") appears in 2 Tim 3:1 and combinations of écyato¢ and ypóvoc appear in 1 Pet 
1:20; Jude 18. 

17  See4QmidrEschat? 111 2, 12, 15, 19, V 3; 1QSa 1 1. 

18 ` See tbe discussion in chapter 7, below. 

19  Seethe discussion of Heb 16, later in this chapter. 

20 I am not proposing that Hebrews is dependent on 4QmidrEschat*. Brooke 2005a: 77 
suggests that both authors “were acquainted with a tradition" that combined Ps 2:7 and 
2 Sam 7:14, although they do different things with them. 
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the “last days" is the final period of history before the still future eschaton,?! 
in Hebrews, the demonstrative adjective indicates that, for this author, the 
eschatological age has arrived with the exaltation of the Son to the right hand 
of God.?? 

Placing Heb 1:3 alongside Ps 109:1 (Lxx) highlights the changes that the 


author made when he incorporated Ps 10:1 into his discourse. 


Psalm no (Lxx 109):1 


Etmev 6 xóptoc T® xvplw pov Káðov Ex 
Bebé prov, Ews dv OÔ Toüç ExOpovs cov 
ortonó8tov TÖV TOdHv cov. 


The Lord said to my lord; sit at my 
right hand until I make your enemies 
a footstool for your feet. 


Hebrews 1:3 
Oc...xo8opicuóv TOV GuopruQv Tom- 
cápevoc éxáOtoev Ev ÖEĞİĞ TÜÇ peyarw- 
cvs Ev dipyAoic. 


Who... having made purification for 
sins sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heights.?3 


21 Steudel 1994b: 162-63. 

22 Attridge 1989: 39; Lane 1991a: 10-11. 

23 One minor change is the replacement of ¿x de&ı@v (“at the right hand") in Ps 1101 (and 
in Heb 1:13) with &v Seğiğ in Heb 1:3 (and in all the allusions to Ps 110:1 in NT). The expres- 
sion &x dsEı@v (pov) appears several times in the Greek Psalter, rendering "NN (“from my 
right hand”) in Ps 15:8 (MT 16:8) and 90:7 (MT 91:7); 71095 ("at your right hand”) in Ps 4430 
(MT 45:10) and Ps 1091 (MT 1102); 11092) (“on his right hand”) in Ps 108:6 (MT 109:6; 
pas pn (“at the right hand of the needy") in Ps 108:31 (MT 109:31); and pn YY (“at your 
right hand") in Ps 109:5 (MT 110:5). The Lxx translator of this part of the Psalter seems to 
be fond of the expression, using it three times in the space of a few verses to render a vari- 
ety of Hebrew expressions. In Gen 48:13 ¿x deEı&v and £v 8eğiğ appear together, although 
they translate two different Hebrew expressions. 'Ev tH öeğLd EE Apıotepav 8€ Iopanà ren- 
ders 7X1 Dap wma (“on his right, to the left of Israel”), and &v tH &p10Tepâ èx Sen 
8 Loan) renders 7X1 pr” 35802 (“on his left, to the right of Israel”). They are not 
quite interchangeable there, as Ellingworth 1993: 102-3 suggests, but they do seem to be 
stylistically different expressions used to communicate similar ideas. As for Hebrews, 
that x 8c&iv appears in the quotation in 113 and év 8c& in the allusions, indicates to 
Docherty 2009: 171 how faithful the author felt compelled to be “when formally citing a 
scriptural text." 
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In the Psalm 6 xdptog pov (“my Lord”) is commanded to sit down; in Hebrews 
it is vióc (“a Son,” anarthrous)?* who has sat down. Verse 5 will clarify that the 
vlóc of Psalm 2:7 is in view,2 something confirmed by the first qualifying state- 
ment in the text, öv €8yxev XAnpovöyov navrwv (“whom he appointed heir of all 
things"), which echoes Ps 2:8.26 In Hebrews, Ps 2 regularly appears alongside 
Ps 110, making it clear that the author sees Jesus in terms of the exalted Son of 
Ps 2, seated at the right hand of God in response to the command of Ps 110.27 

Like Ps 110, Ps 2 is a royal psalm used as part of the enthronement ceremony 
for ancient Israelite kings.28 Using ancient oriental royal court hyperbole, the 
Psalm envisages the king ruling the nations with the power and authority of 
God, and as “Son of God.”?? The echo of Ps 2 in Heb 1:2 and the quotation in 
Heb 1:5 complement the allusion to Ps no by identifying the Son as the ideal 
king in whom the promises to the ancient Davidic monarch have now found 
their eschatological fulfilment. 

The next noteworthy modification is a change in the tense of the verb 
x&8ito (“to sit"). God's command to the king to sit on his right (the present 
middle imperative x&dov, “sit”!) is modified in Hebrews to the aorist indicative 
active £xadıcev (“he sat"). The change of tense expresses the conviction that 


24 The absence of the article focuses on the son in question, and emphasises his charac- 
ter as “a son" (Wallace 1996: 244—45). Thus, there is a qualitative difference between the 
former revelation £v Tolç mpopytatc (“in the prophets”) and the more recent revelation ¿v 
vid. Spicq 1952: 2: 5 comments, "l'absence de l'article...souligne la nature et la qualité 
du témoin...un fils est le personnage le plus qualifié pour parler de son père” See also 
Attridge 1989: 43; Lane 1991a: 11; O'Brien 2010: 50. Delitzsch 1868: 1: 41-42 considers that 
vióc functions as a proper name here, making the article unnecessary (see BDF $254, 
and Ellingworth 1993: 93). The article is sometimes omitted in prepositional phrases 
(BDF $255). 

25 Wallace 2003: 44-47. 

26 See, e.g. Loader 1981: 22-23; Attridge 1989: 40; Bruce 1990: 46; Lane 1991a: 12. Langkammer 
1966: 273-80 argues for an allusion to God's promise to Abraham that he would be father 
of many nations (Gen 17:5), but this seems to be alien to context of Heb 1. 

27 In addition to these two allusions, Ps 2:7 appears in Heb 1:5 and again in Heb 5:5, where it 
is combined with Ps 110:4 to identify the Son of Ps 2 with the high priest of Ps 110. A final 
allusion appears in Heb 7:28 as part of the concluding summary to Heb 4:14-7:28. For con- 
nections between Ps 2 and Ps 110 see Eaton 2003: 284; Goldingay 2008: 291. 

28 Craigie 1983: 64; Kraus 1988: 125; Eaton 2003: 65; Goldingay 2006: 95-96. 

29 Loader 1981: 7; Craigie 1983: 68-69; Kraus 1988: 126, 133. McKenzie 1957: 34-36 discusses 
the Sitz im Leben of Ps uo and notes, “the Israelite king is not viewed as a simple historical 
figure, but as a religious figure who incorporates in himself the kingdom of Israel and its 
hope for the future in which the kingship of Yahweh will become universally effective" 


(pp. 35-36). 
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Ps 2 and Ps no have found their fulfilment in the Son. The Son addressed in 
Ps 2:7 has taken his seat next to God “at the invitation of God,”3° having been 
given the place of highest honour in the universe. This is a central claim in 
Hebrews, noted in every allusion to Ps 1101. The text interprets the exaltation 
of Christ in terms of these royal psalms and envisages him ruling the world in 
the last days. 

The description of God is significantly enhanced when compared with the 
Psalm, which simply refers to God with the personal pronoun pov. Hebrews 
claims that the Son has sat down at the right hand of tis peyaAwodvyg ev übyAoiç 
(“the Majesty in the heights”). The change from the second person imperative 
to the third person indicative necessitated the replacement of the personal 
pronoun pov with an expression referring to God; however, in all four allusions 
in Hebrews the expression is different. Loader detects Jewish sensitivity with 
respect to the name of God,3! but this does not account for the term ¿v 8e&i& 
tod 0200 in 10:12 or, indeed, the appearance of 6 0£óc in the first line of Hebrews. 
It seems more likely that the author chose his expressions for God with care 
and that the different expressions carry different nuances. It is also possible 
that the words are deliberate oT allusions. 

This appears to be the case with the substantives übnAöç and peyadwotvy. 
"YiqAóc is an adjective, used relatively frequently as a substantive in the Lxx.?? 
In the Deuteronomic history, it often refers to idolatrous high places.?? It refers 
to the dwelling place of God in several texts,?* and in MT Ps 89 (Lxx 88):28 
it is used adjectivally when YHWH promises that he will “appoint” (tißyuı) the 
Davidic king, the “firstborn” (npwröroxos) “higher” (dyads) than the kings 
of the earth. In Heb 1:2 tint refers to the appointment of the Son as heir of 
all things, and Heb 1:6 refers to the Son as the npwrötoxog. The appearance of 
these three words in Ps 89:28 and in Heb 1:2, 3 and 6 is evidence of an intertex- 
tual echo of this Psalm. While Hebrews does not explicitly quote Ps 89, which 
sets out the future intentions of YHWH with regard to the Davidic monarchy, it 
is clearly part of the thought world of the author. The Son of God is exalted in 
the heights, higher than all the kings of the earth. 


30 Hay 1973: 86. 

31 Oo Loader 1981: 16. See also Windisch 1913: 13; Hay 1973: 86-87. 

32 It only appears as a substantive here in the NT. Elsewhere it is used adjectivally in 
Matt 4:8; 17:1 Mark 9:2; Luke 16:15; Acts 13:17; Rom 11:20; 12:16; Heb 7:26; Rev 21:10, 12. 

33 Deut 12:2; 3 Kgdms 3:4; 11:5; 12:31, 32; 13:2, 32, 33; 14:23; 15:14; 22:44 and in many other texts. 

34 Ps 93 (LXX 92):4; 13 (LXX 112):5; Isa 33:5; 5715. In Sir 24:4, Wisdom is said to dwell 
ev dipyroic. 
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MeyaAwobvy seems to be a reverential periphrasis for God. It appears just 
three times in the NT, including two in Hebrews,?° but is relatively common 
in the Lxx.36 It emphasises the greatness of God, thus the two terms üYyAöç 
and peyadAwotvy serve to underscore the superlative exaltation of the Son 
alongside God 21 

The verb Exddıoev (“he sat down”) is modified by two adverbial clauses in 
Heb 1:3. The first clause (xadapıouov TAV duaptidv nomoduevog,3® “having made 
purification for sins”) gives a cultic connotation to the Son’s exaltation, some- 
thing not suggested in Ps 110:1.39 The substantive xadapıouös (“purification”) 
is most often used in the NT for ritual purification, but here and in 2 Pet 1:9 
it has the sense of cleansing from sins. Both senses (ritual and moral cleansing) 
also appear in the Lxx, at times in cultic contexts.^? Of the seven statements in 
Heb 11-4, only this is original to Hebrews with the implication that it warrants 
special attention. It functions as an announcement of the subject of the long 


35  Hebrg; 8:1; Jude 15. 

36 Deut 32:3; 1 Chr 29:11; Ezra 4:46; Tob 12:6; 13:4, 8, 9; 14:2; Ps 78:11; 144:3, 6; 150:2; Ode 2:3; 
Prov 18:10; Wis 18:24; Sir 2:18; 18:5; 3935; Dan 2:20; 4:22, 36 (LXX versification). 

37 Gordon 2008: 57. Weiss 1991: 151 considers that peyaAwobvy comes by way of the düvanıc 
("strength") in Ps 110: 2, 3, reflected in Mark 14:62 and Matt 26:64, and ultimately derived 
from Dan 2:20. Michel 1966: 102 (note 2) and Braun 1984: 30-31 trace the derivation 
from 11123 (“strength”), which is twice rendered by peyañwovvy in the Lxx D Chr 29:11; 
Ps 150:2), but this seems rather obscure. 

38 ` Pip, the original hand of D and several minuscules add òr adtod at the beginning of this 
clause, and the second reviser of D and other minuscules add àv £uvroü. These additions 
probably have the effect of emphasising the force of the middle voice of the participle 
romodtuevog (Metzger 1994: 589). The external evidence for the reading adopted in nA?® is 
strong, including N, A, B, the first reviser of D, the original hand of H and numerous later 
witnesses. The second reviser of X, the first reviser of D and several witnesses including 
the Majority Text add nud after duaptidv. The pronoun is omitted in P46, the original 
hand of X, A, B, the original hand of D, P, Y, and numerous later witnesses, and should not 
be considered original. See the discussion in Mason 2008: 16 (note 29). 

39  Itisimplied in Ps 10:4, exploited later in Hebrews, see Mason 2008: 16-18 and Docherty 
2009: 169, both of whom make this connection since it is the text on which the author 
bases his identification of Jesus as a priest. Lane 1991a: 14-15, noting a sharp contrast with 
the preceding clauses that refer to the involvement of the Son in creation and providence, 
translates, "yet made purification for sins and then sat down" (p. 5). 

40 Exod 29:36; 3030; Lev 14:32; 15:135 Num 14:8; 1 Chr 23:28; Neh 12:45. For the NT see 
Mark 1:44; Luke 2:22; 5:14; John 2:6; 3:25. The verb xaðapitw appears much more frequently 
in similar contexts in both the Lxx and the nT. In particular, I note Lev 16:30, which deals 
with the Day of Atonement ceremony, significant in Heb 9:14, 22, 23; 10:2. 
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central section of Hebrews (5:1-10:18)* and implies that the heavenly throne 
room where the Son sits is to be understood as a sanctuary.?? The original read- 
ers of Hebrews would have recognised a reference to the death of Jesus (who 
is not named until Heb 2:9), and they would probably have inferred that his 
death was to be interpreted in cultic terms, even though the text does not make 
this claim explicit until 2:17 or argue for it until 51-10. 

The precise relationship of this clause to the aorist indicative verb exddıcev 
(“he sat down”) is difficult to specify, but probably refers to an action prior 
to that expressed in the main verb. Comparison with Heb 10:1-12, which 
expresses similar ideas, clarifies this. Those verses contrast the actions of every 
priest who “stands” (otyxev, perfect indicative), “serving” (Aettoupyav, pres- 
ent participle), and "offering" (npoop&pwv, present participle) the same sacri- 
fices, with the actions of Christ who “offered” (npooeveyxas, aorist participle) 
a single sacrifice for sin forever, and then “sat down" (£xddıcev, aorist active) at 
the right hand of God, where he “waits” (€xdeyduevoc, present participle) for 
God to subdue his enemies. In Heb 10:1-12 Christ offers a sacrifice and then 
sits down; in Heb 1:3 the Son achieves purification for sin and then sits down.** 
Hebrews 9-10 will make it clear that he achieved this purification in his death. 

The second adverbial clause follows the statement that the Son sat 
down: TodoüTW xpeittwy yevópevoç TOV dyyéAov Cow Stapopwtepov map’ adtovs 
xexinpovöunxev övona (“becoming as much superior to the angels as the name 


41 This is almost universally accepted. See e.g. Spicq 1952: 2: 10; Hay 1973: 88; Attridge 1989: 
45-46; Lane 1991a: 14-15, 18; Weiss 1991: 64-65, 148-49; Bauckham 2004: 169-70; Johnson 
2006: 71; O’Brien 2010: 58-59; Barnard 2012: 135. Smith 1969: 67 notes the appearance of 
xadapdtys in 913 and xadapilw in 9:14, 9:22; 10:2, as well as xa8apdc in 10:22. He concludes 
“the ‘purification’ of 1:3 leads into the heart of the epistle.” 

42 See Rissi 1987: 37, "[s]ince the whole theology of the Hebrews is cultic-priestly oriented, 
God's world is presented primarily as a heavenly sanctuary”; Schenck 2001: 479, "Christ's 
heavenly high priesthood is at root a metaphor built on the efficacy of his atoning death 
coupled with his ascension to the highest heaven—heaven's holy of holies. Christ's 
entrance as priest into the Holy of Holies of the true tabernacle is a metaphorically charged 
presentation of his exaltation to the right hand of God.” Weiss 1991149 argues that the close 
relationship between the purification and the exaltation in this verse means that the exal- 
tation can be read as "des Eintritts des Hohenpriesters in das himmlische Heiligtum.’ 

43 BDF 174-75, § 339 indicates that the relationship of a participle to a main verb must be 
determined by the context, and that an aorist participle of itself does not indicate ante- 
cedent time. Porter 1994b:188 proposes the general rule that “[i]fa participle occurs before 
the finite verb on which it depends... the participle tends to refer to antecedent (preceding) 
action. If a participle occurs after the finite . .. verb on which it depends, it tends to refer to 
concurrent (simultaneous) or subsequent ( following) action" (italics original). 

44 Moffitt 201: 48. 
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he has inherited is superior to theirs”). Several scholars suggest that this sec- 
ond clause expresses the result or consequence of his exaltation,*° but a par- 
ticiple expressing the result of an action is normally in the present tense.^9 To 
suggest that he becomes superior to the angels consequent upon his sitting in 
heaven is somewhat incongruous. Rather, he sits down because he is superior 
to the angels (who only stand).*” It seems more likely that this clause expresses 
something of the significance of his heavenly session.*® Since the Son sits in 
heaven, it is clear that he has become superior to the angels. 

The superiority of his inherited name to angelic names is the measure of 
his superiority to the angels. Scholars debate the identification of this name, 
with many concluding that it is “Son,’49 although this is difficult, since it is 
the Son who inherits this superior name. Guthrie suggests that the “name” is 
a reference to the “designation or rank formerly reserved for God,” but it is 
preferable to understand the name as the Tetragrammaton, "mz, or xüptoc, as 
the Tetragrammaton is conventionally translated in the Lxx.*! Like the king 
of Ps no, now the Son becomes God's chief agent, ruling with the power and 
authority of God. The opening words of Ps uo (Elnev 6 xüploç TÖ xvplw pov, “the 
Lord said to my lord,’ i.e., the king in the Psalm) are one factor that may have 
led to this designation.9?? 


45 Meier 1985a: 185; Hagner 1990: 26; Guthrie 1998:49; Bauckham 2009: 23; O'Brien 2010: 
60-61. 

46 Wallace 1996: 638. 

47 See footnote 13 to this chapter (above). 

48 Wallace 1996: 629-30. 

49 E.g. Hay 1973: 109-10; Käsemann 1984: 97-99; Meier 19852: 187-88; Attridge 1989: 47-48; 
Lane 19912: 17; Ellingworth 1993: 106-7; Schenck 1997: 93-98; 2007: 87; DeSilva 2000b: 
91-92; Koester 2001: 181-82; Mackie 2007: 21718; 2008: 448; O'Brien 2010: 60-61. 

50 Guthrie 1998: 50; 2003: 273-74. See also Koester 2001: 182. Hurst 1987: 157 suggests that 
the “names” are Son, God and Lord, from the use of these titles in Heb 1:4-14. He omits 
"Firstborn" (v. 6). 

51 Rowland 1982: ug: Gieschen 1998: 297; 2003: 142-43; Barker 1999: 99; Hannah 1999: 142-44; 
Bauckham 2004: 175; 2009: 19-22; Johnson 2006: 73-74; Barnard 2012:157—70. In Apoc. 
Ab. 10:3 the Holy one addresses the angel Yahoel as “the namesake of the mediation of 
my ineffable name” (trans. Kulik 2004: 167); and 3 En. 121-5 (where Metatron, Prince of 
the Presence is given the name “the Lesser YHWH"); 48:1; 48c:7. See also Exod 23:21, and 
for the conferral of names see 1 En. 48:2-5; 69:13-29. It is “the name above all names" of 
Phil 2:6 as Hengel 1976: 87-88 points out, thus, there is no contradiction in 1:8, where Jesus 
is addressed as “God,” and in 110 where he is addressed as “Lord.” 

52  Hay1973:104-8. This is also the point of Jesus’ question to the Pharisees in Mark 12:35-37; 
Matt 22:43-45; Luke 20:41—44; John 17:1. Acts 2:32-36; Rom 1:4; 10:9; 1 Cor 12:3; Phil 2:6-11; 
Rev 19:1-16 reflect traditions similar to those encountered here in Hebrews where Jesus 
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With these modifications, the author emphasises that the eschaton has 
arrived with the exaltation of the Son to God’s right hand. He rules with the 
power and authority of God as God’s chief agent. This exaltation followed his 
making purification for sins, and resulted God honouring him with the name 
“Lord,” indicating his superiority to the angels. Similar statements were made 
to the Davidic monarch in the oT, where they need to be seen against the 
background of ancient oriental royal court hyperbole, but the text of Hebrews 
implies that these statements now reflect the reality of the exaltation of the 
Son of God. 


The Catena of Quotations (Heb 1:5-14) 
The author establishes the superiority of the Son to the angels in Heb1:5-14 with 
a catena of seven OT texts, which he reads with reference to the exalted Son.53 
Scholars debate the source of the quotation in v. 6, but the source of the other 
quotations is clear. Hebrews 1:5 juxtaposes Psalm 2:7 and 2 Sam 7:14, applying 
the title “Son” to Jesus. Psalm 2:7 is from the royal Psalm already alluded to 
in Heb 1:2, claiming that the Son has been “appointed heir of all things" (8v 
£Onxev xAnpovöyov T&vrOwYv), and 2 Sam 7:14 is part of Nathan's oracle to David 
concerning his son who will build a house for YEWH. Hebrews 1:7 cites Ps 104:4 
(LXX 103:4) referring to the subordinate function of angels as “winds” (nvevpata) 
and “a flame of fire” (7vpöç pA6ya), setting up a contrast in vv. 8-9 with Ps 
45:6—7 (LXX 44:7-8, MT 45:7-8), which the author reads as God addressing 
the Son as "God" (9eö5)”* and celebrating his righteous rule. In Ps 102:25-27 


is accorded the highest honour after his death and resurrection. Important background 
to this notion appears in 4Q491c; Ezek. Trag. 69-82; Wis 9:4; 1 En. 45:3; 51:3; 55:4; 69:27; 
3 En. 10:1; Lad. Jac. 1:5; 2:7; and the Targums to Gen 28:12. 

53 Docherty 2009: 177 argues that the author's primary aim in the catena of quotations is the 
removal of the citations from their context and their placement in Heb 1, surrounding 
it ^with a new co-text which narrows down its meaning in a particular direction." Thus, 
these texts establish the claims made concerning the Son in Heb 11-4. 

54 The Hebrew text of Ps 45:7 reads D'NİN JNO, words that could be rendered either “God 
is your throne,” or “your throne O God.” Early attestation for the latter reading is found in 
the Targum, which reads rt fu n"p mm Typ? SEI ("your divine throne, YHWH, 
endures forever and ever”), and in Aquila who translates D'NİN in this line as a vocative 
dee. Attridge 1989: 58 points out that "[t]he author of Hebrews stands in this exegetical 
tradition and takes the psalm as an address to the Son as God.’ The Lxx reads 6 9pövoç cov, 
6 0cóc and is cited verbatim in Hebrews. While 6 Deéc is in the nominative case, it func- 
tions here as a vocative (BDF 81-82, para. 147), and with most commentators, I read it as 
such, with the Son addressed as God. For a full discussion of both the Hebrew text, the 
LXX and the reading of these in Hebrews see Harris 1984: 65-89; 1985: 129-62. The major 
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(LXX 101: 26-28) the psalmist addresses God as “Lord” (xöptoç), the one who 
laid the foundations of the earth. The earth may perish but YHwH remains 
the same and his years have no end Sp Hebrews 110-12 quotes this Psalm as 
addressed to the Son and the catena ends with Ps 110:1, rounding the chapter 
off by forming an inclusio with the allusion to the Psalm in v. 3. A discussion 
of the entire catena is outside my scope, however, one verse in particular (v. 6) 
warrants discussion as it locates the exalted Son in 9 oixovpevy (“the inhabited 
world"). 

Heb x:6aisa citation formula that reads vov dé naAıv ciowyayy TOV nowtótoxov 
eis THY oixoupLEevny, A€yeL5“ and Heb 1:6b is an OT quotation, vol npooxuvnodtwoav 
avt® mevtes syyerot Deot (“and let all God's angels worship him"). The source 
of the quotation is debated with the options being Deut 32:43 or Ps 97 
(LXX 96):7. The Psalm text reads mpocxvvycate auto, návteç ol d'yyeXot oo 
(“worship him all you angels”) and the Deuteronomy text xoi mpooxuvyodtwoav 
MÜT TÂVTEÇ viol God (“and let all the sons of God worship him"). Neither 
of these is precisely the same as Heb 1:6b, although the Deuteronomy text 
reflected in Ode 2:43 reads xai 7pogxuvyadTwdav ott navres ol dyyeXot Oeod 
("and let all the angels of God worship him"), which agrees with Heb 1:6 apart 
from the addition of the definite article before &yyeAou.5” While the psalm text 
is an attractive suggestion, in that olxovuew appears in v. 4,58 most scholars 
conclude that the most likely source is Deut 32:43, in a form equivalent to 
Ode 2:43 or 4ODeut1.59 As Moffit suggests, however, “a dichotomous approach 


commentaries read 6 Deéc as a nominative functioning as a vocative, e.g. Attridge 1989: 
58-60; Lane 1991a: 29-30; Ellingworth 1993: 121-23; Koester 2001: 194; O'Brien 2010: 72-75; 
Cockerill 2012: 109-10. See also Bauckham 2004: 175-85; 2009: 24-26. 

55  Forthis reading of Ps 102:25-27 see Goldingay 2008: 159-60. 

56 offer no translation of the citation formula at this point, since every word is the subject 
of intense debate. 

57 This line is missing from the MT, but supplied in the Critical Apparatus in BHS from 
4QDeut4 11 5 ii 7, which reads Dron 52 b mnnum (“and bow down to him all you gods"). 
See the discussion in Wevers 1977: 359; 1995: 533-35. 

58 Moffitt 2011: 72-73 (note 65) notes this, as well as what he describes as "several motifs that 
resonate with the concerns of the writer". 

59 Hurst 1987: 157-59; Attridge 1989: 57; Bruce 1990: 56-57; Grâsser 1990-97: 80; Lane 19912: 
28; Ellingworth 1993: 118-19; DeSilva 2000b: 98; Koester 2001: 193; Gheorghita 2003: 42; 
Bauckham 2004: 179 (note 27); Johnson 2006: 78; Docherty 2009: 133-34, 156; O'Brien 
2010: 70-71. Allen 2008: 44-52 gives a comprehensive discussion, and ultimately opts for 
Deut 32:43 (pp. 57-58). 
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to this question is misguided” and it maybe that both Deut 32 and Ps 97 are in 
the background.59 

I make two comments on the source of the quotation before moving on to 
the citation formula. First, the author recognised his quotation as an authorita- 
tive text calling on all God’s angels to worship the Son, indicating a qualitative 
difference between the angels and the Son. It therefore supports the claim that 
the Son shares the divine identity and is to be worshipped as God. This quota- 
tion is stark in the context, because while the other quotations ascribe divine 
titles to the Son, this one claims that worship is due to the Son. It also under- 
lines the uniqueness of the Son, for here God commands the angels to worship 
someone other than God.®! Secondly, Deut 32 is set just prior to the entry to the 
promised land and is the first hint of Exodus motifs that become more promi- 
nent in Heb 3-4. Along with this, the Lxx superscription to Ps 96 (MT 97) reads 
TÔ Aavığ, öte N yf; adtod xabiotatat (“For David when his land is founded”).52 
As Moffitt notes, while it is uncertain whether the author of Hebrews was 
aware of this superscription, it is “an attempt to link the text of the psalm with 
the accession of David to the throne of Israel."6? The link with David's rule and 
the mention of the rule of YHWH (vv. 1, 9) open the door to the eschatological 
interpretation evident in Heb 1, with the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand 
of God in terms of another royal psalm (Ps 110).6* If both Deut 32 and Ps 97 are 
in the frame the text looks back to Exodus and anticipates the eschatological 


60 Moffitt 2011: 72-73 (note 65). Guthrie 1998: 67 and Wright 2003: 7 suggest that Ps 97:7 is 
a more likely source. Manson 1951: 92; Thompson 1982: 132 (note 17); Charles 1990: 176 
(note 31) and Weiss 1991: 161 propose that Heb 1:6b is a conflation of Ps 97:7 and 
Deut 32:43. For the significance of Deut 32 in Hebrews see Allen 2008: 57—58; Peeler 2014: 
54 (note 123). 

61 Bauckham 1999: 66-67; Barnard 2012: 247-52. Close to this is Jos. As. 15:11-12, where 
Aseneth prostrates herself before Michael and worships God. She asks his name so that 
she can worship him, although he refuses to disclose it. In the Ezek. Trag., the stars pros- 
trate themselves before the enthroned Moses. In 1 En. 48:5 all who dwell on earth will (in 
the eschaton) fall down and worship before the Son of Man, but they glorify and bless 
andsing hymns to the Lord of Spirits. In Apoc. Zeph. 6 Zephaniah is forbidden to worship 
Ieremiel. In 2 En. 22:7 the angels do obeisance. Orlov 2003b: 286 reads this as the worship 
of Enoch, but there is no direct object for the verb *do obeisance" in either recension in 
Andersen 1983: 138-39, and Forbes 1913: 443 has the angels bowing down to the Lord. See 
Stone 1993: 148; Macaskill 2007: 223. 

62 This translation from Moffitt 2011: 72. 

63 Ibid.: 72. Moffitt discusses the textual issues around the superscription on pp. 71-72 
(note 62). I need not repeat them here. 

64 Ibid.: 71-74. 
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consummation of that in the enduring reign of the Son. The citation formula 
reflects both of these moments in the history of God’s people. 

At issue in the citation formula are (1) the identification of the time refer- 
ence of the expression Grau dé náv eioayayn; (2) the syntactical function of 
the adverb näAw; (3) the referent of the substantives oixoupevn and npwrötoxog; 
and (4) the significance of npwtörtoxog in the present context. 

The npwrörtoxog (“firstborn”) of 1:6 is clearly the Son of Heb 1:2 and the ante- 
cedent of the pronoun att (“him”) in 1:6b, whom the angels are to worship. 
However, the rationale behind the use of npwtdtoxog is not so clear. Montefiore 
refers to Luke 2:7, where Mary is said to have given birth to tov vióv &ürüç Töv 
Tewtdotoxoy (“to her firstborn son”), and to Luke 213-14 where the angels are 
present giving glory to God.®© In Luke 2:7 mpwtdtoxos has the sense of (tempo- 
ral) priority of birth, a sense it only has in that text in the NT, and expresses the 
relationship of Jesus to Man pp Elsewhere it refers not to priority of birth, but 
to priority of rank.9? This word is an honorific title and, in most cases where it 
is used of Jesus in the NT, it expresses his special relationship to God. 

That it refers to rank rather than honour is clear in Exod 4:22, where Israel 
is God's npwrötoxosg, and in Ps 89:28 (MT). Here, God announces concern- 
ing David's descendant, ën npwrötoxov Oncouaı adtov, Gu Aën mapd Tots 
BactAedow mis YAŞ (“and I will make him the firstborn, the highest of the kings 
of the earth”), and since, as I have already noted, there are other allusions 
to this Psalm in Heb 1, this seems to be a more likely source of the imagery.9? 


65 Montefiore 1964: 45-46. Other similarities have been detected between Luke 2 and 
Heb 1:6, see Helyer 1976: 9-10. IIpwtötoxog appears in Luke 2:7; oixovpévy in Luke 2:1; the 
heavenly host praises God in Luke 2:13; and there is an allusion to Ps 2:7 in Luke 1:32 and 
to 2 Sam 7:14 in Luke 1:32-33, 69-71. 

66 ` Nolland 1989: 105. On the other hand, Bovon 2002: 85-86 suggests Luke 2:7 implies the 
theological implications of the notion of the firstborn. It places "Jesus in a privileged 
relationship to God, and not in a relationship with later sisters and brothers.” See also 
Langkammer 1993: 190; and TLNT 211. 

67 Michaelis 1968: 876; Bartels 1986: 668-69; BDAG 894, s.v. pwrötoxog, 2. See Rom 8:29; 
Col 135, 18; Heb 11:28; 12:23; Rev 1:5. For this sense in the Lxx see Gen 4:4; 27:19; 43:33; 
48:18; 49:3; Exod 4:22—23; 13:2; 22:28; 34:20; Lev 27:26; Num 3:12—13; 816-18; Deut 2136-17; 
2 Chr 21:3; Ps 89:28 (MT, Lxx 88:28). 

68 Attridge 1989: 56. This allusion is referenced in the margin of NA?8. Stuckenbruck 
1995: 120 lists other verbal links between Ps 89 and Heb 1, including the rhetorical ques- 
tions in vv. 5 and 13, which he traces to Ps 89:6 (p. 135, note 228). For the connection 
with Ps 89 see, e.g. Helyer 1976: 1-11, 17; Loader 1981: 9-10; Caird 1984: 75; Bruce 1990: 56; 
Lane 19912: 26-27; Ellingworth 1993: n8; DeSilva 2000b: 96; Koester 2001: 192-93; 
Bauckham 2004: 178; Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 414-15; O'Brien 2010: 79-80. Andriessen 
1976: 295-97 downplays the suggestion, preferring to see a parallel with Deut 6:10 and the 
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As Attridge notes, “The term ultimately derives from the same royal ideology 
evidenced in Ps 2 and 2 Sam 7, being found once in the Psalms [in 89:28, mr].”69 

There are two ways to read the adverb naAıv (“again”) in this context. It can 
be read either as introducing the third quotation in the catena, or as modifying 
verb eicoycyy, in which case it would refer to a second or subsequent entry of 
the firstborn into the oixovyew,79 a reading adopted, mainly (but not exclu- 
sively) by earlier interpreters of Hebrews."! However, the immediate context is 
a set of three OT quotations, with x&Atv introducing the second and the third 
(vv. 5, 6). In Heb 1:5, it introduces the second quotation, and it should probably 
be read in the same way in v. 6, introducing the third quotation.” In this case, 
the three quotations belong together and establish the Son's superiority to the 


use of npwröroxog for Israel. Scholer 1991: 146 and Allen 2008: 57 allow this possibility, but 
prefer to see mpwtdtoxoc as pointing to the same word used in 12:23 for the people of God. 

69 Attridge 1989: 56. Grässer 1990-97: 1: 78-79 considers the derivation from Ps 89:28 (MT) to 
be “not proven." He prefers to find the background in Hellenistic Judaism, and connects 
the title with other epithets for Jesus in Hebrews such as &pxnyös ("pioneer"), npödponos 
(“forerunner”) and totu 6 uöyaç (“the great shepherd”). He makes a connection with the 
gnostic myth of the redeemed redeemer and draws several parallels from Philo, most of 
which concern the exalted place of Moses. Philo uses npwrötoxog several times, but apart 
from Sacr. 126 where it is a metaphor for reasoning powers, it is always used in a natural 
sense to refer to an eldest offspring, whether human or animal. He also uses npwröyovos 
(“firstborn”) several times in an exalted sense. See Post. 63, (referring to Ex. 4:22); Agr. 151; 
Conf. 62-63 (referring to the "Branch" of Zech 6:12); Conf. 146 (God's firstborn the Aóyoc); 
Fug. 208; Somn. 1.215. Grässer also connects the title 7pwT6Toxoç in Hebrews with Col 1:18, 
Rom 8:29 and Acts 26:23. 7pwT6Toxoç does not appear in the last of these, and in the first 
two it is not used absolutely, as here and in Ps 89. Grásser's arguments are weak and his 
conclusions difficult to accept. Stuckenbruck 1995: 120 notes that none of the passages 
usually cited from Greek Jewish literature (outside the Lxx) “furnishes an intelligible 
background’ for what we have in Heb 1. 

70  Onthe possible senses of méAw in this context, see BDAG 752, s.v. TAMY 2, 3 and 4. tuv 
introduces successive OT quotations in 1:5; 2:13; 10:30; and refers to the repetition of an 
action in 4:7; 5:12; 6:1, 6. 

71 Oo This results in reading ötav 8£ Td&Aıv eloaydyy as “when he again brings...’ This is adopted 
by Delitzsch 1868: 1: 66-67; Westcott 1892: 22-24; Windisch 1913: 15; Schierse 1955: 94-95; 
Kistemaker 1961: 19; Montefiore 1964: 45; Michel 1966: 113; Andriessen 1976: 296-300; 
Swetnam 1981:143; Loader 1981 23-24; Allen 2008: 54. 

72 This results in the reading, “and again, when he brings...” For a similar construction see 
Wis 14:1. Meier 1985b: 509-10 gives detailed arguments as to why the particular word order 
in Heb 1:6 is necessary, and does not require the adoption of the other reading. This read- 
ing is adopted by Moffatt 1924: 10-11; Spicq 1952: 2:17; Helyer 1976: 7-8; Thompson 1982: 132; 
Attridge 1989: 55; Bruce 1990: 56; Lane 1991a: 26; Koester 1994: 192; Schenck 2001: 478-79; 
Caneday 2008: 32-33; O'Brien 2010: 68; Moffitt 2011: 57. 
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angels from the oT. Moreover, the causal particle yap at the start of Heb 1:5 
relates the quotations back to the exaltation of the Son and its consequences 
in terms of superiority to angels. The first two quotations underline the Son’s 
superiority to the angels by what God says about him, and the third underlines 
his superiority to the angels by virtue of God’s command that they worship 
him.” An examination of the expression ötav dé... eicayéyy will show this 
to be the case. 

A clause with an aorist subjunctive following étav normally expresses 
“a future contingency from the perspective of the time of the main verb,"7^ in 
this case A£yet, and since Atyeı refers to an utterance in Deut 32:43, it could refer 
to any event in the career of the Son.” There are three options: the incarna- 
tion, the ascension or the Parousia.’6 The solution to this issue depends upon 
the referent of olxovyev,77 a word that appears here and in 2:5 in the expres- 
sion ý oixovpévy ý LEMovda, nepi ho Ao oOpev (“the world to come to which we 
are referring”). I will argue that both have the same referent. 

Oixovyew is the present passive participle of oixéw used as a substantive. 
BDAG gives four senses in which it is used: (1) the inhabited world “... exclu- 
sive of the heavens above and nether regions’; (2) the inhabitants of the world; 
(3) the Roman Empire; and (4) an extraordinary use in 1 Clem. 60:1 where it 
“seems to mean the whole world (so far as living beings inhabit it, therefore 
the realm of transcendent beings as well”).78 BDAG lists Heb 2:5 under this last 
sense, and Heb 1:6 under the first sense, that is, the inhabited world. If this is 


73 Schenck 2003: 48-50. 

74 Wallace 1996: 479. 

75 Bruce 1990: 58. The same construction (ötav followed by an aorist subjunctive) appears 
three times in 1 Cor 15:24-28. In 1 Cor 15:24 the reference is clearly to “a future reality 
whose time is not known” (Fee 1987: 752), and the construction appears again in v. 28 
with the same sense. In v. 27 it seems to have an analogous function to its use in Heb 1:6, 
introducing an allusion to the Jewish Scriptures, with the most coherent option being 
to read the expression étav 8€ dam (“and when he says") as referring to the “speaking” of 
the Scripture just quoted, an event that took place in the past, see e.g. Thistleton 2000: 
1235-36. Moulton and Turner 1963: 113 list Heb 1:6 and 1 Cor 15:27 as instances of the nor- 
mal usage (definite action taking place in the future concluded before the action of the 
main verb), but that makes little sense in 1 Cor 15:27. 

76 Moffitt 2011: 53-63 has a full discussion of these options. Owen 1854: 151-52 lists three other 
possibilities: the resurrection, the effectual preaching of the gospel, and the 1000-year 
reign of Christ on earth. Bateman 1997: 222 thinks it refers to the baptism of Jesus since 
the voice from heaven at that time quotes Ps 2:7 (Mark 1:11; Matt 3:17; Luke 2:22). 

77 Caneday 2008: 29; Moffitt 2011: 53. 

78 | BDAG 699-700. 
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the case, Heb 1:6 refers to the entrance of the Son into this world of time and 
space, either at the incarnation or the Parousia, when he returns to earth a 
second time (Heb 9:28).79 

Attridge, noting that olxovuew normally refers to the “inhabited human 
world,” and that “introduce into the world” is “a common Hebrew idiom” for 
giving birth,89 argues that Heb 1:6 is a reference to the incarnation.?! This is 
unlikely for several reasons. First, Heb 2:9 refers to the incarnation as the time 
when Jesus became lower than the angels; Heb 1:6 describes a time when he 
became superior to the angels.8? Secondly, Heb 10:5 refers to the incarnation 
as Christ's entry into the xöoyoç (“world”) rather than the oixovpewy. Thirdly, 
a reference to the incarnation in Heb 1:6 would introduce an “anticlimax and 
reversal of the sequence begun in 1:5.”83 

The second option is the Parousia,®* which also preserves the normal 
sense of oixovpévy as the inhabited world. The Synoptic Gospels report that 
the Parousia will be accompanied by "the holy angels" (Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26), 
and the Parousia does appear elsewhere in Hebrews (9:28). Nevertheless, the 


79 ` Michel 1967: 159; Flender 1975: 519, and Adams 2009: 135 suggest that in Heb 1:6 the word 
refers to the present inhabited world and that in 2:5 it refers to the world to come. See also 
PGL 944. Moffitt 2011: 59-63 gives seven factors that suggest the referent of oixovpévy in 
Heb 1:6 is the same as in 2:5. LSJ 1205 does not refer to Heb 1:6, but suggests that Heb 2:5 
refers to “the kingdom of Christ.” Strack and Billerbeck 1924: 3: 681 equate the expression 
in Heb 2:5 with the Hebrew expression 8171 021) (“the age to come"). As well as referring 
to the world to come, Hebrews also refers to the “age to come" (6:5) and the “city to come" 
(13:14), all of which refer to the same reality. 

80 Attridge 1989: 56, cf. Spicq 1952: 2: 17. The Hebrew phrase for “bring into the world" cited 
by Spicq and Attridge is Dow5 wan, although Jenni (TLOT 862) and HALOT 799 note that 
the sense “world” for 021) does not appear until the first century c.E. Moffatt 1924:10 cites 
similar expressions in Epictetus and Pseudo-Musonius, but these expressions simply use 
elodyw to refer to giving birth and there is no reference to “the world.” 

81 Other scholars who refer the expression to the incarnation include Spicq 1952: 2: 17; 
Lindars 1961: 211; Michel 1966: 113; Michaelis 1968: 880; Caird 1984: 75-76; Adams 2009: 
135. Patristic authors adopting this reading include Chrysostom (Hom. Heb. 111, see PG 63: 
27-28), Theodoret Cyr. (Interpretation of Hebrews I, see PG 82: 685). 

82 Schenck 2003: 50; Caneday 2008: 31; Moffitt 2011: 54-56. 

83 o Caneday 2008: 33. 

84 The Parousia is proposed by Westcott 1892: 22-23; Loader 1981: 23-25; Kásemann 1984: 112; 
Weiss 1991: 162-63. This reading appears in the Vulgate (et cum iterum introducit primo- 
genitum in orbem terrae) and is adopted by Gregory of Nyssa (Contra eunomium 2:8; 4:3). 
Helyer 1976: 11-12 sees no need to differentiate between the ascension and the Parousia. 
He comments: “The introduction of the Son into the ‘age to come’ begins at his ascension 
and is culminated at the Parousia and visible reign" (p. 12). 
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major problem with this option is that the three quotations in vv. 5-6 are a set, 
showing together that OT announced the superiority over the angels that the 
Son gained at his exaltation. The argument coheres better if the third quota- 
tion is taken in the same way as the first two and is seen as a reference to the 
entry of the Son into the “heavenly world.”® The other instance of oixovyevy in 
Hebrews indicates that this is indeed the case. Heb 2:5 refers to thv olxovuevyv 
THY KEMovdav nepi fc AaAoüyev (“the world to come to which we refer"), and the 
most natural way to understand this expression is to see it as a reference back 
to the olxovuew of Heb 1:6.86 

The difficulty with this reading is that it unusual for oixoupeévy to refer to 
the heavenly world. This calls for some explanation.? The word appears 
over fifty times in the Lxx, usually with the sense of the world created by 
God and inhabited by people. At times, it is the world that God will judge.89 
However, there are some cases where the word has an eschatological orienta- 
tion, referring to the world to come. It appears with this sense several times 
in the so-called enthronement Psalms (93, 95-99). Psalm 93 (Lxx 92):1 claims 
that 6 xüploç eBacirevcev...eotepewoev Thv olxovupevyy, De od carevOyoetaut 


85 Caneday 2008: 33; Barnard 2012: 237-42. Cf. Vanhoye 1964: 253, "[C]ette exaltation ne se 
situe par lors du retour du Christ, mais, selon le contexte de l'épitre et la doctrine unanime 
du N.T., elle a eu lieu déjà, dans son triomphe pascal.” In Asc. Isa. 11:32, Isaiah sees Jesus 
returning to the seventh heaven and sitting down at the right hand of the great glory, to 
the accompaniment of angelic worship. 

86 Balz 1991: 504; Schenck 2001: 478; 2003: 49-50; Caneday 2008: 31. Hebrews 2:5 introduces a 
quotation from Ps 8, a text frequently linked with Ps 110 in early Christian exegesis (see Hay 
1973: 35, 42; Loader 1981: 30; Stuckenbruck 1995 129-20; Albl 1999: 226-27; Bauckham 2004: 
169). The connection between the two Psalms supports the suggestion of Stuckenbruck 
1995: 135-36 that the citation of Ps 8 is the final OT citation in the set that began in 1:3 with 
Ps 1102 establishing the superiority of Christ to the angels; and Caird 1959: 49; 1984: 77, 
who suggests that the entire argument of Heb 1 needs to be read in the light of the quota- 
tion and explanation of Ps 8 in Heb 2. Caird (ibid.: 75-76) reads Heb 1:6a as a reference to 
the incarnation, and wonders why the author should refer to angelic worship of the Son 
in his earthly life, when he was "a little lower than the angels." 

87 The suggestion that the olxovu&w is the heavenly world was first made by Schierse 1955: 
96. Numerous scholars adopt this suggestion, including Vanhoye 1964: 253; Meier 1985b: 
507; Bruce 1990: 58; Weiss 1991: 162-64; Lane 19912: 1: 27; Ellingworth 1993: 117-18; Guthrie 
1998: 69; DeSilva 2000b: 96-97; Schenck 2001: 478-79; 2003: 49-50; Koester 2001: 193; Eisele 
2003: 57—60; Helyer 2006: 3-7; Johnson 2006: 69; Mitchell 2007: 48; Allen 2008: 55; Caneday 
2008: 28—39; O'Brien 2010: 69. See the comprehensive discussion in Moffitt 2011: 63—70. 

88 For example (all the following reflect Lxx versification) Ps 23:1; 48:2; 49:12; 71:8; 88:12; 89:2; 
Prov 8:31; Isa 14:14; 37:18; Jer 10:12; 2815; Lam 4:12. 

89 E.g. 2 Kgdms 22:16; Ps 9:9; 1736; 95:13; Isa 10:23; 13:5, 9, 11; 24:1 (LXX versification). 
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(“The Lord has begun to reign... he has established the world, it shall never 
be moved”),99 and this is repeated in Ps 96 (Lxx 95):10, (6 xtptog EBaciAevasy, 
xal yap xatwpOwoev THV oixouLEeNy, tis où caAeveroetatt, “the Lord has begun to 
reign, for he has set right the world, which shall not be moved”). In Ps 96:10-13 
the entire created order (including the heavens) joins in the praise of YHWH 
the coming king. Kraus comments, “[t]he worship of Israel is governed by the 
signature of an eschatological, end-time enthronement of Yahweh; his sacral 
limits...have been extended into universality.””! These Psalms celebrate 
the reign of God who is coming to judge the oixoupévy) (“world”) and set 
things right. 

It is this eschatological orientation that informs the sense of oixoupevy in 
Heb 2:5, and this sense is carried back to Heb 1:6 with the words Tv oixoupevyy 
Tv péMovoav, nepi ho AnAodpev (“the world to come to which we refer”).92 
In “these last days” (&r' eoydtov TOV ýuepâv todtwv, Heb 1:2) the exalted Son 
of God has taken his seat alongside God in the world to come. 

Further echoes of these Psalms appear at the end of Heb 12. Hebrews 12:26 
quotes Hag 2:6, £xt Aaf żyw ceiow od pdvov Thv yiv dd xod tov odpavdv 
(“yet once more I will shake not only the earth but also the heaven").?? The 
author then explains that what can be shaken (the things that have been made) 
will be removed so that what cannot be shaken can remain, and he encourages 
the readers to give thanks and to offer acceptable worship to God, because 
they are receiving an “unshakeable kingdom" (Baoıkeiav docAevtov, 12:28). 
This unshakeable kingdom is the oixovpevy ý uEMovoa of Heb 2:5, to which the 


go Eisele 2003: 59 reads &Baclevdev as an ingressive aorist. The Hebrew Vorlage is TON, 
which has an ingressive-durative sense here, “YHWH has entered upon royal rule and has 
governed since as king" (Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 448). See also Goldingay 2008: 66-67. 
This understanding was first proposed by Mowinckel 1966: 1-10 (first published 1939) and 
has been subjected to vigorous debate ever since. See the brief discussion in Kraus 1989: 
233-35 and Tate 1990: 472. Whether or not the verbs are taken in this way is not critical to 
this study, although, when read in this way, they do accord neatly with the theme of the 
exaltation of the Son. The exaltation of the Son of God in Heb 1 carries the implication 
that he has begun to rule with the power and authority of God, whose rule these psalms 
celebrate. 

91 Kraus 1989: 255. On the eschatological orientation of these Psalms see Weiser 1962: 618; 
Tate 1990: 481; Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 450, 467. 

92  Caneday 2008: 34-35. 

93 The text in Hebrews differs slightly from the Lxx of Hag 2:6, reading "Ext énak Zut) celow 
Tov ovpavov xal THY yiv xai thv OdAacoav xoi thv Enpdv ("yet once more I will shake the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and the dry land”). I discuss this text more fully in chap- 
ter 7, below. 
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Son of God has been exalted in the present.?^ Just as in Ps 93:1 and 96:10 the 
oixoupevy over which the Lord reigns “cannot be shaken" (on aaAevOycetat), so 
also in Heb 12:28, the kingdom that the readers are receiving is an “unshake- 
able kingdom" (BactAgiav dodAevtov). This is the same “heavenly” reality as the 
rest of God that the readers are to strive to enter in Heb 4.95 It is the true tent 
pitched by the Lord of which Jesus is a minister in Heb 82-2; the city with 
foundations of Heb 1:160; the better country of Heb 11:16; “Mount Zion... the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem" of Heb 12:22; and the city to 
come of Heb 13:14. 

As I noted at the start of this discussion, the quotation from Deut 32:43 
brings with it Exodus motifs. With these in mind, an alert reader may also hear 
a subtle echo of Exod 16:35 in Heb 1:6. This text reads ol de viol 'IopovjA Eparyov 
TO pav ETH TETTADÂKOVTA Ewg HAGOv elc yiv olxovpevyy (“and the Israelites ate the 
manna for forty years until they came into an inhabited land"). Here, the yfjv 
oixovuévyy is the promised land, an inhabited place over against the uninhab- 
ited desert.96 As the author of Hebrews reflects on the exaltation of the Son to 
the right hand of God, he seems also to have in mind the entry of the people 
of God into the promised land. He applies this typologically to the Son’s entry 
to the world to come and the eschatological goal of God’s people in that same 
world. As Schenck comments “...a metaphorical reference to heaven as the 
truly civilised world is exactly the kind of thing we would expect from the 


94 Vanhoye 1964: 250-51, 1969: 154-57 makes the connection by way of the words oixouuevn 
and &o&AevTov in Psalm 96 (Lxx 95), while Lane 1991b: 485-86 refers to Ps 93 (LXX 92):4. 
See also Meier 1985b: 507-11; Koester 2001: 192; Eisele 2003: 57-60; Mackie 2007: 42-43. 
Attridge 1989: 55-56 finds the connection with Ps 93 “weak. While Vanhoye understood 
a technical Platonic dualism between the shakeable earthly world and the unshakeable 
world to come, Moffitt 2011: 70-118 examines the ideas in the Lxx and in the literature 
of Second Temple Judaism to show that this dualism is unnecessary in the context of 
Hebrews. 

95  Seechapter 7, below. 

96 Andriessen 1976: 299 notes that “the entry of the Israelites to the land of Canaan was 
not the passage from one country to another, but from the wilderness to a new "terre 
habitée et cultivée.” Moffitt 2011: 65-67, 77 also notes the allusion to Exod 16:35. Vanhoye 
1964: 250 is unconvinced, noting that in this text (the only occurrence of olxovyevy in the 
Pentateuch) the word is an adjective rather than a substantive. There are variant read- 
ings in this verse with several witnesses reading eic thv olxovu&wv (“into the oixovpévn”) 
rather than giç yhv oixouuevnv. See the critical apparatus in Wevers 1991: 217. Whichever 
reading is adopted, the word oixoupevy appears, referring to Canaan (Wevers 1990: 261). 
At the start of my discussion of oixovpévy I noted that it is the present passive participle 
of oixéw (“to live, inhabit”). In Heb 1:6; 2:5 itis used as a substantive, in Exod 16:35 it is used as 
an adjective. 
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author of Hebrews.”97 That “truly civilised world" is the ultimate goal of the 
people of God. It is where Christ is exalted in the present; Heb 2 will show that 
he is there as a pioneer, in advance of the people of God, and Heb 3-4 will 
encourage the readers to persevere so as to reach this goal. 


The Dominion of Humanity over the World to Come (Heb 2:5-18) 


Hebrews 1:14 concludes the catena of quotations with a rhetorical question 
concerning the role of the angels, "Are they not all (ol mévtec eictv) minister- 
ing spirits (Aettovpyixa nvevpata), sent to serve for the sake of those who are 
about to inherit salvation (Toüç péMovtaç xAvpovopety owrnplav)”? Beginning as 
it does with ovyt, the question demands a positive answer.?? While the Son is 
superior to the angels and seated at the right hand of God, angels have a quite 
different role. They simply serve the recipients of salvation. The reference to 
"salvation" (owmpia) announces the subject of Heb 2:5-18, and the appearance 
of the same word in 2:3, 10 indicates that it is a hook-word tying the three sec- 
tions together. Hebrews 2 is concerned with those who will inherit salvation. 
The next reference to angels (2:5) denies that the world to come has been sub- 
jected to them and the final reference to angels (2:16) denies that they are the 
objects of salvation. This, Heb 2:5, 16 form an inclusio around the treatment of 
Ps 8 in Heb 2, both containing a negative reference to angels.99 Hebrews 2 can 
be divided into four parts. 


2:1-4 A warning that since the Son is superior to angels, the readers 
must pay closer attention to what God has said through the 
Son than to what he has said through the angels.!°° They must 
not neglect the great salvation that was declared through the 
Lord, confirmed to them by eyewitnesses, and attested by God 


97 Schenck 2001: 428. See also Andriessen 1976: 295-301, Balz 1991: 504; Stuckenbruck 1995: 
120; Cockerill 1999: 63; Caneday 2008: 35; O'Brien 2010: 69, and for the connection between 
the world to come and the promised land, see Allen 2008: 52-58 and Moffitt 2011: 16-18. 

98 ` BDAG 743, S.V., 0OXÍ, 3. 

99 Lane ıggıa: 44; Gabel 2007: 364. 

100 This is normally understood as a reference to the giving of the law through angels, 
although the evidence for this tradition is mixed. See Jub. 1:27-29; 4QapocPentB 2 11 
4-12 (4Q377); Gal 3:19; Acts 7:38, 53; Josephus, Ant. 15.136; Midr. Ps. 68; Tg. Onq. and Ps.-J. 
Deut 33:2; LXX Deut 33:2; Song of Songs Rab. 1:12. See Schultz 1971: 282-307; Attridge 1989: 
64—65; Najman 2000: 313-33. 
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with signs and wonders and gifts of the Holy Spirit, that is, the 
signs of the age to come. 

235-9 A quotation from Ps 8:4-6 (Lxx, MT 8:5-7),?! introduced in 
v. 6 with the vague citation formula (Steuaotbpato dE mod TÇ, 
"someone has testified somewhere"), and interpreted in v. 9. 
This section is connected to the previous section with the 
causal particle y&p (“for”), which is not always given due 
weight.!°? It indicates that the paragraph explains the claim of 
“so great salvation" (MAıxadrn owmpla) in 2:3103 and demon- 
strates that salvation involves dominion over “the world to 
come about which ‘we’ are speaking" (9 olxvuevn 0 EMovaa, 
nepi Hs AnAoopev).104 

210-13 — Aclaim of solidarity between Jesus and his siblings, supported 
with three oT quotations. This paragraph, again beginning 
with y&p (“for”), explains the claim that “by the grace of God" 
(xapırı 0700) Jesus "should taste death for everyone” (ürep 


The quotation omits Ps 8:7a (LXX) xai xatéotynoas aùtòv ETİ TH Epya TAV xetpàv cou (“you 
have placed him over the works of your hands"). This line appears in 8, A, C, the original 
hand of D, P, V, and several other witnesses. It is omitted from Dip, B, the corrector of 
D, K and L. While the external evidence is strong, it seems clear that the line has been 
added to assimilate the text to the Lxx (Attridge 1989: 69; Bruce 1990: 70; Lane 19912: 42; 
Ellingworth 1993: 148; Metzger 1994: 593-94). Several reasons have been offered as to why 
this line should be omitted from the quotation, but Ellingworth's proposal that it was 
omitted along with the succeeding lines that list those parts of creation that have been 
made subject as not germane to the argument, seems cogent. One other variant reading 
appears in the quotation from the Psalm. The opening word (ti, “what”) in Heb 2:6, reads 
Tiç (“who”) in P46, the original hand of C, P, and several other witnesses. The weight of the 
external evidence is against this, and the suggestion of Zuntz 1953: 48-49 that it was a 
deliberate alteration, to refer to Christ rather than to humanity in general, is unlikely as it 
would probably also require the following word &v9pw7oç to be definite (a question Zuntz 
answers by transcribing &v6pwnoc with a rough breathing, merging the 6 with &vöpwnog). 
On this, see Attridge 1989: 71; Lane ıggıa: 42; Ellingworth 1993: 148. 

Attridge 1989: 69-70 translates with “now” (see also Moffatt 1924: 21; Lane 1991a: 41; Koester 
2001: 213; Mitchell 2007: 64) and explains that often in Hebrews y&p functions similarly to 
dé. Nevertheless, he also suggests that "Tom lost frequently it does introduce explanations 
of various sorts." I suggest that this is one of those cases. 

DeSilva 2000b: 108; Johnson 2006: 89; Thompson 2008: 69. 

The reference to speaking (AoAéo) relates back to all of chapter 1. That it is the world “to 
come" thatis being discussed is evident from the expression "in these last days" of Heb 1:2, 
and that Jesus is in the “world” to come is clear from Heb 1:6a. 
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TAVTOS yevontat Savetov).!5 The text now describes God as 
the one “for whom and through whom all things exist" (8i öv cà 
ravra xoi St ob tà navre), who is “bringing many heirs to glory" 
(moMoüg viods eig d6&av deyayövre). The “many heirs” of v. 10 are 
equivalent to the “everyone” of v. 9.106 

2114-18 A conclusion to the chapter developing the claim of solidarity 
in vv. 10-13. This paragraph begins with Em! oüv (“since then”), 
which looks back to the solidarity of Jesus and the children of 
v. 13 and forward to the inference that will be drawn—Jesus 
“had to become like us in every respect” (60ev d@etrev xoà 
navra toic &ÖZAYOİÇ SporwOijvat) “so as to become a merciful 
and faithful high priest” (iva eAenuwv yevntor xoi motòs 


APYXLEPEVS). 


Thus, Heb 2:1-4 warns the readers not to neglect the salvation they are about 
to inherit, and wv. 5-18 explain the means of this salvation (through the suffer- 
ing and exaltation of Jesus) and its outcome (human dominion over the world 


to come). 
Hebrews 2:5 claims that God did not subject the world to come to angels.197 
But, rather than using his own words to specify those to whom it has been 


105 


106 
107 


There is strong Ms support for the words xapırı 0200 (“by the grace of God"), including Di, 
N, A, B, C, D. However, some later Greek Mss as well as a Ms of the Vulgate, and Origen, 
Ambrose, Jerome and Fulgentius read ywpiç Beoö (“apart from God”), with the sense either 
that Jesus tasted death for everyone except God (as in 1 Cor 15:27), or that in his death he 
was abandoned by God. This reading seems to be secondary, although it is more difficult. 
Bruce 1990: 70-71, and Metzger 1994: 594 suggest that it may have been a marginal note 
that made its way into the text. 

Lane 1991a: 52-53. I discuss my translation “many heirs" in footnote u to chapter 1, above. 
Lying behind this claim is Deut 32:8-9, where angels are guardians of the nations 
(Westcott 1892: 41; Wilson 1987: 47; Bruce 1990: 71; Ellingworth 1993: 146-47; Allen 2008: 
106-7). See also Dan 10:13, 20; Jub. 15:32; 1 En. 56:5-6; Sir 1717. Deut 32:8-9 has a com- 
plex textual history, especially in the Lxx. At issue is whether the reading dpıduos cyyéXov 
6&00 (“the number of the angels of God") in the Rahlfs edition or the reading &pıduös viðv 
Oeo (“the number of the sons of God") in the Göttingen edition is judged to be original. 
Wevers 1978: 85;1995: 513 argues that &p104dç viðv Deag is a theologically motivated change. 
Philo alludes to Deut 32:8 in Post. 89; Plant. 59 and in both cases reads &pıduös viðv Dec), 
4QDeuti (4Q37) X11 14 reads "nos "12 (“sons of God"). The reference to both the “sons of 
Adam” (viol Aday) and the sons (angels) of God in Deuteronomy prepares the way for the 
shift from anthropology to Christology in Heb 2:5-9, see Allen 2008: 107-8. The associa- 
tion with Deut 32:8 here and Deut 32:43 in Heb 1:6 strengthens the identification of the 
referent of oixouuevn in both 1:6 and 2:5 as the same (eschatological) world. 
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made subject, the author quotes Ps 8:5-7 (Lxx), a text that makes it explicit. 
The world to come has been subjected to humans! and to one human being 
in particular although this human being does not enter the picture until v. 9.109 


Psalm 8:5-7 in Hebrew and Greek 

Psalm 8 is a communal song of praise to YHWH the creator on account of 
his majestic name (vv. 1-2, 9) that also contains an individual reflection 
(vv. 3-8). In vv. 3-4 the psalmist wonders why YHWH should lavish such care 
on humans who are so small when compared with the rest of creation, and 
vv. 5-6 explain that though seemingly insignificant, they have great dignity 
being only "slightly inferior to God” (0n2Xn vpn). The Lxx renders this expres- 
sion with Boayd Tı map’ &yyEkovç (“a little lower than angels"), words quoted 
in Hebrews.!!? The Psalm claims that the human race is crowned with glory 
and honour and given dominion over the works of God's hands, works that 
vv. 7-8 enumerate, that is small and large domesticated animals, wild animals, 
birds and fish. Verse 9 repeats the opening words, forming an inclusio and pro- 
viding the context in which the readers can understand the reflection on the 
seeming insignificance, yet great dignity of humanity. 

The Lxx of Ps 8 renders the Hebrew words for humanity (W38 and DIN 13) 
with &vöpwrtog and viòç &v0pw7rov, and while these are normal words for human- 
ity, in the context of the Psalm they refer to "the first man ruling in paradise 


108 I will establish this debated reading in the exegetical discussion below. The Psalm refers 
to the protoplast made in the image of God and commanded to have dominion over the 
world just created (Gen 1:26); that is, the world that was "to come" for him (Blomberg 
2008: 92-93). 

109 Moffitt 2011:120-29 presents comprehensive arguments for reading Heb 2:510 both chris- 
tologically and anthropologically. He argues that the Psalm claims that the world to come 
is subjected to humans (&v0pw7oç, “man”), but also while the term viöç &w8poxov (DIN 72, 
"son of man"), in keeping with the Hebrew parallelism *almost certainly means 'human 
being,” in the quotation in Heb 2:6 it refers to Jesus, “one particular individual...a rep- 
resentative for his brothers and sisters" (quotations from p. 121). For similar arguments 
see Schenck 2007: 54-59. I will argue that in Heb 2:6 the Hebrew parallelism of the Psalm 
remains, but while the term viöç &v8po7ov opens the door for a Christological reading, it 
does not enter the picture until verse 9 with the change of subject to "Jesus." 

110 Caird 1959: 49 insightfully suggests that the quotation of the Psalm in Heb 2:5-8 "controls 
the argument of the preceding chapter, for from the first mention of angels at 1:5 [sic- 
angels appear in 1:4] throughout the formidable catena of texts in ch. 1 the author's one 
aim is to illustrate the theme of the psalm that man has been destined by God to a glory 
excelling that of angels and that this destiny has been achieved by Christ" Both Hurst 
1987: 151-64 and Schenck 2001: 469-85 demonstrate the validity of this claim. 
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and created as one just less than God himself” This opens the way to an 
eschatological reading of the Psalm in the NT, and especially here in Hebrews. 
This (representative) man, ruling in the garden, will rule in the world to come. 


Psalm 8:4-6 in the NT and in Hebrews 
Psalm 8 is quoted several times in the NT"? and scholars have also detected 
several allusions.!? Apart from Matt 21:16, which cites Ps 8:1, all other quota- 
tions and allusions apply Ps 8:5 to Jesus, and all read it with an eschatological 
orientation.!!* Moreover, some combine Ps 8 with Ps 110, as here.!5 The authors 
of Ephesians and 1 Peter share a tradition with the author of Hebrews that 
combines these two Psalms and applies them to Jesus." However, the applica- 
tion to Jesus in Heb 2:5-9 is more subtle than in Ephesians and 1 Peter, for in 
Hebrews humanity is to the fore, and Jesus, the representative man, does not 
enter the picture explicitly until vv. 9-10, where he is named and described as 
"the pioneer" (6 &pxyyyös). I adduce the following arguments for this reading.” 


The Flow of the Discourse 
Hebrews 1-2 concerns Jesus, angels and human salvation. Hebrews 1 starts 
with the exaltation of Jesus above the angels (111-4) and concludes with the 
claim that angels are sent to serve those who will inherit salvation (134). 
Hebrews 23-4 encourages the readers not to neglect this salvation. The NRSV 
obscures the transition between 2:4 and 2:5 with its translation of the Greek 


111 Borsch 1967: 114; Leschert 1994: 91. 

112 Matt 21:16; 1 Cor 15:25-27; Heb 2:6-8. 

113 Eph 120-22; Phil 3:21; 1 Pet 3:22 seem to be clear allusions. Rom 3:23; 8:20; Phil 2:6— are 
also possible allusions, although not so clear (see Peterson 1982: 52; Hurst 1990: 111-12; 
Kinzer 1995: 1-2). 

114 Kistemaker 1961: 107-8; Leschert 1994: 94-98. 1 Cor 15:27 anticipates Christ's enemies 
being put under his feet in the eschaton; Eph 1:20-22 claims that when God raised Christ 
from the dead he put all things under his feet; Phil 3:21 claims that the power that enables 
Christ to put all things under his feet will enable him to transform our humble bodies; and 
1 Pet 3:22 claims that Christ has been raised to the right hand of God, with angels, powers 
and authorities made subject to him. 

115 Eph 1:20-22; 1 Pet 3:22. See Fuhrmann 2010: 85-89. 

116 Peterson 1982: 52-53. 

117 Fora recent defence of this anthropological reading see Blomberg 2008: 88-99. Those 
who read the text in this way include Delitzsch 1868: 1: 101-9; Westcott 1892: 42-45; Moffatt 
1924: 22-24; Lindars 1991: 38-41; Swetnam 1981: 138-39; Kistemaker 1984: 66; Hurst 1987: 
155; 1990: 110-11; Lane 1991a: 47-48; Gordon 2008: 66-67; DeSilva 2000b: 110; Koester 2001: 
215, 220-21; Young 2003: 54; Gabel 2006: 144-47; 2007: 264; Hooker 2009: 198-99; O'Brien 
2010: 95-96. 
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causal particle y&p (“for”) with “now.” When the “for” is restored it becomes 
clear that the paragraph 2:5-9 is also about salvation.!!? Hebrews 2:10 describes 
this salvation as God bringing many heirs to glory through Jesus, the pioneer, 
and v. 16 rounds off the discussion of angels with the claim that Jesus did not 
become human for the sake of angels but for the sake of the descendants of 
Abraham—God's people. A discussion of the rule of Jesus over the world to 
come would be an intrusion into this discourse about salvation. A discussion 
of the role of humans in the world to come is appropriate. Human salvation 
involves not just humans but the restoration of the entire cosmos and human 
dominion over the restored cosmos. 


The Grammar of Hebrews 2:8b—9 

Hebrews 2:8b begins a new paragraph, again starting with the Greek causal 
particle y&p (“for”), explaining the Psalm quotation. The words ünotacow/ 
avundtaxtos (“to subject”/“not subject") appear three times, indicating that the 
writer is dealing with the last line of the Psalm quotation (“he has subjected 
all things under their feet").!? The subjection of all things “to him" (wbt@)!?° 
is comprehensive. Nothing is omitted, although this is not yet evident. 

Hebrews 2:9 introduces Jesus for the first time, with a grammatical con- 
struction that indicates a change of subject (6 de... 'Inooös, “But... Jesus”).121 


118 Moffitt 2011: 59-61. 

119 Peeler 2014: 67. I have used the pronoun “their” to render axo, the masculine singular 
genitive pronoun whose antecedent is &vðponoç, vióc dvdpwrrou (“man’, “son of man”) in 
v. 6, which I am arguing is to be read generically, referring to humanity. 

120 The word adt@ (“to him") appears twice in this verse, and possibly a third time, each time 
as the one to whom the world to come is subjected. The editors of NA28 include the first 
occurrence in square brackets (£v «à yap órová&£ot [adtd] tà navra..., "for in the subject- 
ing of all things [to him] ...”). Pip omits the entire phrase adt@ tà mévta, and B, d, v, some 
MSS of the Vulgate and one Bohairic witness omit og, X, A, C, D, V, a few minuscules, 
the Majority Text, the Vulgate and the Peshitta include it. That N and A include the word 
while P46 and B omit it, makes the text-critical decision difficult. Inclusion within square 
brackets seems to be a reasonable choice (Metzger 1994: 594). Attridge 1989: 69 places the 
words "subjecting all things" in quotes, as a quotation of the words in v. 8a, and omits the 
auto, following Zuntz 1953: 32-33 (although it is not a precise quote since the two words 
are inverted and a definite article added). 

121 Swetnam 1981: 163-64. The expression 6 $€ in the nominative marks the continuation of a 
narrative to be sure (BDF, 131, § 251; Porter 1994b: 112-13; Wallace 1996: 211-12), but it also 
indicates a change of subject (see Acts 8:40-9:1; John 5:11, 13; Heb 10:37-38 [citing Hab 2:4]; 
13:19-20). While the noun in Heb 2:9 is in the accusative, the implied contrast remains, as 
also in Acts 11:29, where the noun is in the genitive case. Wallace (ibid.: 674) notes that 8£ 
involves the change to a new topic of discussion. In the present context, the topic of v. 8 
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Not only that, but ‘Iyjgods is in the final, emphatic position (tov de... BAemopev 
"Incov, “but... we see Jesus”) implying a subtle contrast where ’Iyooög is set 
over against the adtov of v. 8.122 Those who read the Psalm christologically 
read this verse as a discussion of the submission of all things to the Son, alone. 
This is unlikely, given the change of subject and implied contrast. The sense of 
Heb 2:8-9 is that while the subjection of all things to “humanity” is compre- 
hensive, but presently unclear (vöv 8& oünw dpadpev), the exaltation of Jesus is 
evident (tov de... BAemopev Inaobv).123 


The Tense Change between the Verbs Quoted in the Psalm and 

their Interpretation 
Two expressions taken from the Psalm (Bpayd Tı map’ cyyé£Xouc NAATTWHEVOV, 
“made a little lower than the angels,” and 86£y xai Cup Eorepavwnevov, “crowned 
with glory and honour") qualify the reference to Jesus. While the verbs 
quoted from the Psalm are aorist indicatives (nA&ttwoas, “you made lower”; 
gotepavwoas, “you crowned"), in the interpretation of the Psalm in Heb 2:9 
they are perfect passive participles (YAattwue£vov, “made lower"; eotepavwpevov, 


is the subjection of all things to humanity, while the topic of v. 9 is the humiliation and 
exaltation of Jesus. 

122 In most cases where the name 'ydoüç appears in Hebrews, as here, it occupies the 
emphatic final position (2:9; 3:1; 7:22; 10:10, 19; 12:2, 24; 13:20). In 4:8, Joshua is the referent, 
and in 13:8, 12, 21 the word is not emphatic. 

123 Those who read the Psalm quotation christologically from the outset argue that the world 
to come is to be made subject to Christ in this text as in 1 Cor 15:27; Eph 1:22; Phil 3:21; 
1 Pet 3:22. These include Spicq 1952: 2: 31-32; Loader 1981: 32-35; Peterson 1982: 51-55; 
Craigie 1983: 10; Käsemann 1984: 124-28; Attridge 1989: 69-77; Bruce 1990: 72-73; 
Ellingworth 1993: 150-52; Guthrie 1998: 96-98; Guthrie and Quinn 2006: 235-46; Mackie 
2007: 43-44; Thompson 2008: 60-61, 69; De Wet 2010: 113-25. This reading depends in part 
upon the identification of the term “son of man” with the “Son of Man” of the Synoptic 
Gospels and John (Childs 1969: 25). France 1996: 262 suggests, “[I]t is hard to imagine 
that any Christian, particularly a Greek-speaking Christian, after the middle of the first 
century could have heard the phrase vióc avdpwrrou without thinking of Jesus.” For a simi- 
lar argument see Leschert 1994: 103-4, and his note 98 (p. 103), where he lists previous 
scholars who have made a similar claim. This is not necessarily the case. As Lane 1991a: 
47 notes, (1) the expression viöç &v0pw7ov is anarthrous in Hebrews, while in the Gospels, 
apart from John 5:27 which depends on Dan 723 (Lxx), it uniformly has both articles 
(6 viög tod &tvOpónov), and (2) in Hebrews no use is made of the expression viòç &v0pw7ov 
in the comment on the Psalm. Attridge 1989: 74 suggests that the author may not have 
been aware of the Son of Man traditions, but this seems unlikely given the claims of Heb 
2:3 that the gospel traditions were transmitted to the author and his readers by those who 
heard them from "the Lord" (6 xöpıog). 
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“crowned”). While in the Psalm these expressions describe the dignity of 
humanity as made in God’s image, they are sometimes read in Hebrews as 
describing a sequence: Jesus was made lower than the angels (either in the 
incarnation or in his death), and has now been exalted above the angels.12* 
However, the change from aorist indicative verbs to perfect passive participles 
suggests that this is not the most natural reading. 

The traditional analysis of the perfect tense emphasising the resultant state 
of a prior verbal action causes problems with this sentence, for Heb 1-2 takes 
great pains to demonstrate that Jesus is no longer inferior to the angels. More 
recent work on the perfect participle suggests that the syntax is more com- 
plex than this. Stanley Porter argues for stative aspect,75 and Campbell, who 
denies that stativity is rightly classified as an aspect, argues for imperfective 
aspect, where the action is viewed internally by the writer and unfolds before 
the reader.!26 Campbell also notes that adjectival participles are almost always 
in either the present or perfect tense form, since “description is a natural func- 
tion of imperfective aspect.”!”” In this sentence, the leading verb is BAémopev 
(“we see”), the object is Jesus, and the perfect participles, acting as adjectives, 
describe the characteristics of Jesus as we see them. We see one who is a true 
human (a member of the class of those “made a little lower than the angels,’ 
Boayd tt map’ dyyéXovc YAaTTOELEVOV),128 who is now “crowned with glory and 


124 Moffatt 1924: 22-23; Peterson 1982: 214-25; Lane 1991a: 47-48; Mitchell 2007: 66-67; 
Thompson 2008: 62; Moffitt 2011: 55. 

125 Porter 1994b: 40. 

126 Campbell 2007: 184-87. Culy 2009: 852-53 discusses Campbell's treatment of the perfect 
tense over against those of McKay, Porter, Fanning and Olsen, and notes that no consen- 
sus exists on the aspect of the perfect tense. Fanning 2008: 396—97 is critical of Campbell's 
approach to the perfect tense form. 

127 Campbell 2008a: 120-21. The examples he gives are all present participles. 

128 The Greek term Bpayüç, like the corresponding Hebrew word VYN, can have either a spa- 
tial or a temporal sense (“a little” or “a little while", see HALOT 611; BDAG 183). In Psalm 8 
it seems clear that the sense is spatial (see e.g. Goldingay 2006: 159), while in the psalm 
quotation in Hebrews it may have either sense. If the reference is to Jesus, then “a little 
while" is possible, since the author's claim in Heb 1 is that Jesus has become superior 
to the angels. But if the reference is to humanity, then the sense that the word has in 
Psalm 8 is more likely. Humans are those who are a little lower than the angels. In the 
author's exposition of the psalm, however, the perfect participles, acting as they do 
as adjectives, would also tend to the spatial sense, even with reference to Jesus. Thus, 
the quotation and its explanation do not express a sequence, as Attridge 1989: 72-73; 
Lane 1991a: 48 and O'Brien 2010: 98-99 suggest, but rather two aspects of the Jesus whom 
“we see" (BAéroysv). Leschert 1994: 112 suggests that the author may be “employing a sub- 
tle use of tense to imply that, while Jesus did not always remain lower than the angels, he 
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honour" (86£y xoi tinh Eote~avwpevov). These two verses argue, then, that “the 
world to come" (1) obxoupév ý kEMovoa) has been made subject to humanity, 
but this is not presently evident. What is evident though is that Jesus, a real 
human being (one who is a little lower than the angels) is crowned with glory 
and honour, and the following verses demonstrate that, through Jesus, God is 
restoring to humans the dominion over the cosmos celebrated in the Psalm. 


Hebrews 2:10-13 
Hebrews 2:10-13 also begins with the causal particle y&p, and explains the pur- 
pose clause of Heb 2:9, with the claim that God is “bringing many heirs to glory” 
(roMovs viods elc Böğav dyayövre),'29 and the claim that it was proper that, in 
doing this, God should “make perfect” (testów) “the author of their salvation" 
(deynyos THs gwtypiag gréng ) through suffering.!?? Verse 11 refers to Jesus as 
“the one who sanctifies" (ó &yıdlav), and the many heirs as “the sanctified ones” 
(ot &yiačópevor), who together share in family solidarity, a claim supported by 
three OT citations, from Ps 22:22 (LXX 21:23) and Isa 8:17, 18.13! Hebrews 2:10—11 


still retains his human nature which he took on to become one of us.” Ellingworth 1993: 
153-54 suggests that the perfect participles “present Christ's humiliation and exaltation, 
not as a mere temporal succession, but as two complementary aspects of a single work.’ 
See also Westcott 1892: 44-46; Cockerill 2012: 132-33 for this reading. 

129 The subject of the accusative participle &yayövra is debated. The nearest accusative 
noun is tov dpymyöv (“the pioneer,” i.e., Christ), and Grogan 1969: 60; Buchanan 1972: 32; 
Käsemann 1984: 132-44; DeSilva 2000b: 112-13 (note 56) suggest that this word is the sub- 
ject of the participle, so that God makes Christ perfect, who in turn leads the many heirs 
to glory. Most commentators construe the participle with the infinitive teXeıßoaı, and see 
it as part of a long noun clause acting as the subject of that participle, so that the sense 
of the sentence is that “it was proper that God, in leading many heirs to glory, should 
make perfect the pioneer of their salvation.” See Westcott 1892: 49; Attridge 1989: 82; Bruce 
1990: 77; Lane 19912: 52, 55-56; Ellingworth 1993: 159; Gabel 2006: 151-52; Johnson 2006: 95; 
Mitchell 2007: 73; Thompson 2008: 73; O'Brien 2010: 104 (note 113); Cockerill 2012: 136-38. 

130 For the syntax of this sentence see Mitchell 1992: 688-89, who explains that the anteced- 
ent of the relative pronoun adt@ (“for him") is God, described as öl öv «à 7dvra xal di of 
xà T&vTO ("the one through whom and for whom are all things”), “to whom propriety is 
attributed,” and that the subject of Enpenev is the noun clause tov deyyyov THs dwmplaç 
adtayv dik naðyuátwv teAci@aat (“to make the pioneer of their salvation perfect through 
suffering”). The sentence then reads, “to make the pioneer of their salvation perfect 
through suffering was proper for God...’ 

131 Scholars debate the source of the first Isaiah citation. The second citation is clearly from 
Isa 818, but 2 Sam 22:3 and its parallel in Ps 18:2 (Lxx 17:3); Isa 12:2; and Isa 8:17 have 
been suggested for the first. Ps 18:3 seems unlikely, as it uses the verb éAri@ (“I hope") 
rather than the passive of xei9w (“be persuaded"). The word order in Heb 2:13a differs 
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are important for this study, as they contain language that reflects idea associ- 
ated with cult and sanctuary.!?? 

The claim that God is leading many heirs to glory reflects the language of the 
Exodus, where God leads his people through the wilderness to the promised 
land.!33 But in Hebrews God does not simply lead them to the promised Land ai 
God leads them to “glory” (86&«). This is the “glory and honour" (86&a xai vir) 
of Ps 8:6 (Lxx), which in Heb 2:8 describes the not-yet-apparent dominion of 
humanity over all things, and in 2:9 the present visible exaltation of Jesus, the 
representative human being. The glory to which God is leading humanity in 
Heb 2:10 is the restoration of humanity's dominion. This is the great salvation 
(Heb 2:3). It is a “heavenly and eschatological condition,"35 where they share 
the glory that belongs to Christ, now in the presence of God.!?6 

The remainder of the verse demonstrates this: in leading these to glory, it is 
proper that God "should make the pioneer of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings” (tov doynyov Ths cwmplaç adrav did madnudtwy teAet@oat). While 
scholars debate the precise sense of &pynyös,!?” a background in the Lxx is 


from Isa 12:2; 2 Sam 22:3; and Isa 8:17. Isa 8:17 is the most likely source, since Heb 233b is 
from Isa 838, with the word probably changed for emphasis. 

132 Hughes 1977: 97-98; Peterson 1982: 49; Mitchell 1992: 694-95. 

133 Schreiner 1961: 2-18; Lane ıggıa: 56; Allen 2008: 168-74; Thompson 2008: 73; O'Brien 2010: 
104; Moffitt 2011: 129. See Exod 3:8, where God leads his people out (€ğ&yw) of Egypt and 
into (eiodyw) the promised land; 6:6-8; 7:4-5; 13:5, 11; 15:17, where God leads them into 
(eioayw) the promised land, with the ultimate goal God's dwelling place, the sanctuary 
God's hand established; 23:20, 23; 33:3; Lev 18:3; 20:22; 26:13; Num 3:8, 16; 15:18; Deut 6:10, 
23; 7:1; 8:2, 7, 15; 9:4, 28; 11:29; 26:9; 29:4; 30:5; 31:20, 21, 23; 32:12; Josh 24:8; Ps 78:52-54. See 
also Philo Post. 31. 

134 Thompson 2008: 73. 

135 Attridge 1989: 83. 

136 Bruce 1990: 80; Lane 1991a: 55; Johnson 2006: 95; O'Brien 2010: 118. For “glory” referring to 
the presence of God see Dean-Otting 1984: 50-58; Koester 2001: 228. See Exod 2416-18; 
Isa 61-3; 60:19; Ezek 1:28; 10:1-22; Tob 1314-17; Bar 5:7-9; 1 En. 45:3; 71:7; 2 En. 22:8-10; 
4 Ezra 7:[91], [98]; T. Levi 5:1; T. Dan 5:12. For eschatological glory attributed to humanity, 
see T. Ab. 1:310; 1QS Iv 23; CD 111 23; 1QH? Iv 26. For the NT see Rom 5:2; 817; 1 Cor 15:43; 
Phil 3:21; Col 1:27; 3:4 1 Pet 1:11, 21; 413-14; 5:4, 10. 

137 Apxnyös has a wide semantic range, and its precise sense needs to be determined by the 
literary and cultural context. For the semantic range see Delling 1964: 487-88; Johnston 
1981: 381-85 (who surveys the English translations offered in a variety of sources, and opts 
for “prince,” equivalent to the Hebrew word Son), and Müller 1990: 163-64. Kâsemann 
1984: 128-33 argued for the derivation of the term from its use in incipient Gnosticism, 
for which there is no evidence at the time Hebrews was written (Hurst 1990: 72). Others 
have made connections with the Hellenistic cult of the hero (Delling 1964: 487-88; 
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most likely, and in particular, Num 13-14.58 In Num 13:2-3 those who are to 
spy out the land are to be selected from each tribe, “everyone a leader among 
them" (návta deynyov ¿č adtav, Num 13:3) and all those sent are described as 
“men who are leaders among the Israelites” (&v8peç &oyyyol viðv "Togo oo, 
Num 13:4).139 In Num 14:4, the rebels deliberate among themselves and decide 
to select a "leader" (&pxwyöç) to take them back to Egypt. The allusions to 
Num 14 in Heb 3-4 clarify that the rebellion of Num 14 is in the background 
of these chapters, thus the choice of the word &pynyös to describe Jesus here 
echoes these texts.!^? Jesus the "pioneer" has achieved the goal, being crowned 
with glory and honour. Through this “pioneer,” God is leading many heirs to 
the same goal.!^! 

Also significant for the present study is the notion of "perfection" in this 
verse, a much-discussed term, used in a variety of senses in Hebrews.!#? The 
verb ceAeióc appears here with God as subject and Jesus as direct object. Jesus 
is also the direct object in 5:9 and 7:28, where the verb is in the passive, with 
God as the implied subject.!^? “The law" (6 vöyoç) is the subject in 7:19 and 10:1, 
and the former sacrifices offered according to the law are the subject in 9:9. 


Knox 1948: 234-35, 245-47; Manson 1951: 102-3; Lane 1991a: 56-57; Guthrie 1998: 107-8 
who translates the word with “champion”). A more appropriate background is the word 
in the Lxx, although there it has several senses (Müller 1990: 163). The word appears four 
times in the NT (Acts 3:15; 5:31; Heb 2:10; 12:2), always as a christological title, and always 
related to the death and subsequent exaltation of Jesus. 

138 Moffitt 2011: 129-30. 

139 The versification in Wevers 1982: 174-75 (Göttingen Lxx) differs from that in Rahlfs 1935: 
236. The verse numbers given here follow Wevers. Rahlfs' verse numbers are 13:2-3. 
Num 12:16 in BHs and Rahlfs is Num 13:1 in the Göttingen Lxx and the Vulgate. See the 
critical apparatus in BHS. 

140 | have used “pioneer” to translate &pxwyöç (following NRSV), to convey the notion of a 
leader, who is first in a series, “providing the impetus for further developments” (BDAG 138, 
S.V., &pXWYAS, 2). See Koester 2001: 228-29. 

141 Bruce 1990: 80; Ellingworth 1993: 160-61; Johnson 2006: 96; Thompson 2008: 73; Mitchell 
2007: 73; O’Brien 2010: 106-7. 

142 A comprehensive survey of the large body of literature on this topic is not possible. See 
Wikgren 1960: 159-67; Loader 1981: 41-47; Peterson 1982: 49-187; Käsemann 1984: 133-44; 
Attridge 1989: 83-87; Lindars 1991: 42-47; Scholer 1991: 185-200; Ellingworth 1993: 161-63; 
Vanhoye 1996: 321-38; Gabel 2006: 163-70. Peterson 1982: 1-20 surveys earlier scholarship. 
See also Delling 1972: 67-87; Schippers 1986: 59-65; Hübner 1993: 342-46. Paul seems 
to use verb ceAetóo and the adjective t£Xcıog differently, with the sense of "[a]ttitudinal 
and ethical maturity” (Bockmuehl 1990: 158-60). See Rom 12:1-2; 1 Cor 2:6; 14:20; Eph 4:13; 
Phil 3:12, 15; Col 4:12. This is similar to the sense in Heb 5:14; 6:1. 

143 Ellingworth 1993: 293, 397. 
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In these three instances the verb is negated, so that the law and the offerings 
are unable to perfect anything (7:19), the consciences of the worshippers (9:9) 
or those who approach God (10:1). Three remaining instances have the people 
of God as direct object. In 10:14, Jesus has perfected the sanctified ones by a 
single sacrifice; in 11:40, God does not make the faithful people of the former 
covenant perfect apart from “us”; and in 12:23, followers of Jesus in the present 
join the spirits of the righteous made perfect in the heavenly Jerusalem. The 
noun TeAelwdıç appears in 7:11, which conveys the idea that the Levitical priest- 
hood (by its sacrifices) is unable to make the people perfect. The adjective 
TEXelog appears in 5:14 to describe “mature” people, as does the noun teAetoty¢ 
in 6:1. The comparative adjective teXeıötepog appears in 9:1 to describe salva- 
tion connected with “the greater and more perfect tent” (9 ue(Ctov vol teActotepa 
cx). Finally, in 12:2, Jesus is “the pioneer and perfecter of faith" (6 tfj; mictews 
apynyos vol TeAELwWTNS). 

Not all of these instances are significant for this study, but to summarise 
those that are: God makes Jesus perfect (2:10, 5:9; 7:28); the law, the priesthood 
and the offerings of the former covenant cannot make anything or any person 
perfect (7:11, 19; 9:9; 10:1); and Jesus makes his followers perfect by the offering 
of himself (10:14; 11:40; 12:23). 

The present context is connected with the perfecting of Jesus and is closely 
connected with him being crowned with glory and honour as the “pioneer” 
(aeynyos) of salvation; in 5:9 it results in him becoming the “source of eternal 
salvation" (atttoc cwmplaç alwviov); and in 7:28, as a Son, he is appointed high 
priest who has been made perfect forever. 

The editors of BDAG give the following definitions for teAetdw: (1) “to com- 
plete an activity,” e.g. in Luke 2:43, where it describes the end of the Passover 
festival; (2) “to overcome an imperfect state of things by one that is free fr[om] 
objection,” under which they list Heb 2:10; 5:9; 7:28; and (3) to “consecrate, initi- 
ate,” where they also list Heb 2:10; 5:9; 7:28.44 The editors note that this third 
definition is “a term of mystery religions,"^5 however, they also note that it 


144  BDAG 996, S.V, TeAelow 1, 2, 3. The editors list five sub-categories for the second option: 
(a) Jesus being brought to completion (Heb 2:10; 5:9; 7:28); (b) to bring something to its full 
measure; (c) to fulfil prophecies; (d) the perfection of an upright person (e.g. Heb 12:23); 
and (e) to make someone perfect, and while they do not define the sense of “perfect” 
in this context, they do list the texts in Hebrews where perfection is applied to humans 
(7:19; 9:9; 10:14). 

145 For the connection with the mystery religions BDAG gives four bibliographical entries, 
dated between 1921 and 1939. One of these entries is the original 1939 German edition of 
Käsemann 1984, who argues for this sense (pp. 133-44). For a discussion of mystery reli- 
gions and their similarities to early Christianity see Meyer 1997: 723-24. 
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is present in the Lxx. This is the most likely source of the expression for the 
author of Hebrews. 

In Exod 29:9 the Hebrew expression for the consecration of Aaron is Dan 
max T (“you shall fill the hand of Aaron"), translated with teAcweoets T&ç 
xeipas Aapwv (“you shall make the hands of Aaron perfect"). This expression 
appears with the sense “consecrate” eight times in the Pentateuch and, indeed, 
te\etow has no other sense in the Pentateuch.!* The noun teAetwotg appears 
seventeen times in the Lxx, and twelve of these are in Exod 29 and Lev 7-8 
where the word refers to aspects of the ceremony for the ordination of priests.147 
In 2 Chr 29:35 and 2 Macc 2:9 it is connected with the dedication of the temple, 
and three other occurrences are in non-cultic contexts. Accordingly, the 
expression ceAetóc tài xeipoc and the noun TeAsiwaıç have been seen by some 
scholars as technical terms (in the Pentateuch at least) for the consecration of 
a priest.49 

Peterson has argued strongly that any suggestion of a technical term for con- 
secration is an overstatement. He proposes that the idea behind the expres- 
sion was a "literal 'filling of the hands' with sacrifices"... [as] the high point 
of the consecration ceremony ...to ‘perfect’ or ‘qualify’ the hands for priestly 
service."59 On the one hand, other senses in which teXeıöw appears in the 
LXX illustrate the validity of Peterson's argument,5! as do as the other terms 
used to translate the Hebrew expression T [nN] 852.15? However, the evidence 


146 ForteXeiöw tài xeipds see Exod 29:9, 29, 33, 35; Lev 4:5; 8:33; 16:32; Num 3:3. In Lev 8:33 the 
noun ceA«í(octc also appears, with no direct object, and in Lev 21:10 the perfect passive par- 
ticiple of teAetdw is used with this sense, without the direct object T&ç yeipdç ("the hands"). 

147 Exod 29:22, 26, 27, 31, 34; Lev 7:37; 8:22, 26, 28, 29, 31, 33. Apart from Lev 8:26 these all trans- 
late the Hebrew word D'NİN which refers to ordination and is derived from NİN (“to fill”), 
see HALOT 585. In Lev 8:26, 31 the Hebrew expression nn 20 (“basket of unleavened 
bread") is rendered with A xav@v Tüç teActwoews (“the rule of ordination”). Perkins 2007 
(NETS) consistently translates t&Ac(octc with “validation,” as does Büchner 2007. 

148 ler 2:2; Jdt 10:9; Sir 34:8. 

149 Peterson 1982: 10. See also Delling 1972: 80-83; Hübner 1993: 345. 

150 Peterson 1982: 26-30. Delling 1972: 81 suggests that the notion behind the expression is 
that "someone's hands are made free from stain ... [so] that the person is ‘able to practise 
cultus" 

151 TeAgw appears in non-cultic settings in 2 Kgdms 22:26 (ethical perfection or blame- 
lessness); 2 Chr 816 (the completion of Solomon's work building the temple); Ezek 27:11 
(perfection of beauty); Jdt 10:8 (fulfilment of plans); 4 Macc 735, and Wis 433 (geriatric 
maturity); Sir 7:32 (complete blessing); 3110 (passing a test); and 50:19 (the completion of 
an order of worship). 

152 The expression nAnpow tac xeipoc also appears with this sense in Exod 32:29 (although 
this text concerns “consecration” for holy war, see Peterson 1982: 27); Num 7:88; Judg 17:5, 
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from Exodus and Leviticus suggests that he may have overstated his case.!53 
The Pentateuch consistently uses both the formula teAetdw cài yeipaç and the 
noun reAelwors to refer to the ordination of priests.!°* This does need to be con- 
sidered when discussing the use of these words in Hebrews. 

Ellingworth summarises the senses in which the word can be used: (1) telic, 
in the sense of bringing something to its intended goal;!55 (2) cultic, in the 
sense of qualifying a person to participate in worship; (3) ethical, removing 
imperfection; (4) organic, that is making mature, as in1 Cor 14:20; (5) temporal, 
completing a period, as in Luke 2:43; and (6) human, referring to someone’s 
death, as in Luke 13:32.156 

In assessing the use of the word in Hebrews with reference to Jesus, it seems 
that the context excludes options (3), (4) and (5). Option (6) referring to the 


12; 3 Kgdms 13:33; 1 Chr 29:5; 2 Chr 13:9; 29:31; Sir 45:15; T. Levi 8:10, where there is also an 
indirect object. The text reads xai emAnpwaev tas xeipas pov Duudugroe, wote lepatedeiv ue 
xvpi (“and they filled my hands with incense so that I could serve the Lord as a priest"). 
In 4QLevi* 6 (Bodleian a 20, 4Q213b) there is no reference to incense. Levi's hands are 
simply “filled,” and he “becomes a priest of God forever” (YDY YNY pr nnm "room. 
In Exod 28:41, one version of Judg 12:5, and Ezek 43:26, the verb for “to fill" is eurinAnuu. 

153 Onp. 203 (note 55), Peterson concludes that “teXeiworg is a short-hand way of referring to 
the ceremony described by the full phrase teXeıoöv tac yetpaç”” He is probably correct, but 
this consistent usage needs to be brought into the discussion of Hebrews, which Peterson 
does not do. Scholer 1991: 190 (note 2) refers to the absolute use of the noun in these con- 
texts, and then discusses the “diverse way and disparate contexts in which ceAetov is used 
in the Lxx," but does not discuss the consistent use of the noun. 

154 Delling 1972: 80-81; Lane 1991a: 57-58. This is denied by Loader 1981: 40-47; Peterson 1982: 
25-30; and Scholer 1991: 188-94. That the word teXeıöw (used absolutely) has this sense in 
Lev 21:10 is dismissed by Peterson as “an obscure and singular example...” [and that it is] 
"too far-fetched to suppose that... [this text] alone influenced the writer of Hebrews or 
that his readers would have made the necessary connection." 

155 This seems equivalent to what Peterson 1982: 66—73 calls a “vocational” sense. Peterson 
proposes that the perfection of Christ is connected with his ascension and enthrone- 
ment, following his suffering and death, and also involved “his whole incarnate 
experience... but particularly his suffering which equipped him to help those who are 
similarly tested" (p. 67). All this qualified him to become a high priest. In the final analysis, 
this seems to be able to be reduced to "the experiences that qualified Christ to become 
a high priest,’ which is not far from the idea of consecration, without actually using 
the word (see Scholer 1991: 193-94). Gábel 2006: 165 finds Peterson's vocational reading 
"too general." 

156 Ellingworth 1993: 162. Attridge 1989: 86 reads this verse as a reference to the completion 
of Jesus’ messianic ministry. For the ambiguity of the sense of teXzıöw here, see Nolland 
1993: 740-41. This sense is clear in T. Ab. A 15:1 where “the measure of Abraham’s life is 
completed" (tò pétpov cfc Cwij¢ abtoü reAeıoüraı). 
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death of Jesus is technically a possibility,!57 although it is unlikely since, when 
used in this sense, the word suggests the completion of one’s allotted life-span 
which does not seem to be the emphasis in Hebrews. This leaves (1) the telic 
sense,58 or (2) the cultic sense. Neither of these is completely satisfying. The 
telic sense seems insufficient to account completely for the use of the terms 
with reference to Jesus, and those who opt for the cultic sense usually take other 
considerations together with it. A combination of these two is preferable.!59 
With reference to the cultic use of the word, I note that the expression 
TEAELOW TAÇ YEtpag never appears in Hebrews, and nowhere is there any sug- 
gestion of a consecration ritual. Moreover, the humanity of Jesus qualifies him 
to be a high priest (2:17), not his death and exaltation.!59 The ritual described 
with this term qualified the former priests to stand in the presence of God in 


157 Attridge 1989: 85-86. 

158 Delitzsch 1868: 1: 119-20. Westcott 1892: 65-67 seems to favour some sort of develop- 
ment until Christ reached human perfection. He sees a process beginning with Christ 
becoming human, developing through his experience of what it means to be human, 
until he reached the stage of demonstrating perfection in all that he did. For a telic sense 
see Moffatt 1924: 31; Manson 1951: 101, 110; Wikgren 1960: 159-67; Montefiore 1964: 61; 
Buchanan 1972: 31-32; Hughes 1977: 100; Peterson 1982: 66-73; Wilson 1987: 56-57; Attridge 
1989: 86-87; Long 1997: 41-42; Guthrie 1998: 108; Koester 2001: 122-25; O’Brien 2010: 107-8. 
DeSilva 2000b: 112 is also close to this when he translates 2:10 with “for it was fitting for 
him [God] to bring the pioneer of the salvation of those many sons and daughters... to 
the end of his journey though sufferings.” 

159 Best 1960: 285-86 argues for a double sense, the cultic sense of installation and the telic 
sense of “attainment of the true end.” Delling 1972: 81-84 avoids the term “consecration,” 
but still argues for a cultic reading. Silva 1976: 60-71 argues for the cultic sense, but adds 
to that the eschatological exaltation of the Son. Schippers 1986: 63-64 has a very brief 
treatment and notes that the word group appears “nearly always” in Hebrews “with cultic 
overtones” from the OT usage for priestly ordination. Lane 1991a: 57-58 suggests that the 
cultic idea provides the background, but the “specific designation” is “the eschatological 
exaltation of Jesus as the fulfilment of the promises of God.’ Ellingworth 1993: 162-63 
combines the telic and the cultic senses, and adds to these an ethical sense, which he 
describes not in negative terms as the removal of imperfection, but positively in terms 
of Christ “being appointed high priest, not on the basis of a purely ritual act, but because 
of the death he suffered, understood in sacrificial terms.” Vanhoye 1996: 321-38 argues 
from the cultic sense of teAetow that the “main point" (xeqdAaotov) of Heb 7:28-8:2 is that 
there is a priest who has been made perfect forever serving in the heavenly holy of holies 
and that his self-offering constituted his priestly consecration. However, to this he adds 
the notion of relational teAgiwots in that he is also made perfect in his relationship with 
humanity, and existential teAgiwots in the sense that he is made whole and complete. 

160 The teXeiwoıs of Jesus is always connected with his exaltation, while his death is inter- 
preted as the offering of himself (1:3; 7:27; 9:14, 26, 28; 10:10; 12:2; 13:12), a priestly act. 
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the sanctuary, and it is probably this aspect of teAgiwots that is to be empha- 
sised in the way the word appears in Hebrews. As 7:18-19 indicates, the former 
commandment is set aside because of its weakness, since the law “could not 
make anything perfect" (ovdév yàp eteAgiwoev ó vouoc), and a better hope has 
been introduced through which we can approach God (xpeittovog eAnidoc Si 
Ns Eyyilouev TO 9) with “unimpeded access.”!®! The perfection of Jesus is his 
exaltation to the right hand of God,162 for his followers it is access, through his 
self-offering, to glory. The remainder of Hebrews spells out the implications 
of this for them. It becomes clear that their ultimate goal is the eschatological 
temple to be built by God in the last days. 


Conclusion 


The first two chapters of Hebrews set the eschatological tone of the book. 
Hebrews 1 claims that Jesus has been exalted to the right hand of God in the 
world to come “in these last days,” with the implication that the eschaton has 
arrived. Hebrews 2 claims that the world to come has been made subject to 
humanity, and that the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God in this 
world to come is as a pioneer through whom God is leading the many heirs 
of salvation to glory. This chapter concerns the salvation of humanity, seen in 
terms of the restoration of the glory and honour given by God to humanity at 
the creation, and celebrated in Ps 8. 

These ideas set the scene for what will follow in Heb 3-4 where the text 
makes explicit that this destination is the rest of God in the heavenly temple. 
I examine this text in the following chapter, along with several texts from the 
closing chapters of Hebrews that negate Jerusalem and the promised land 
in favour of the heavenly Jerusalem, the city to come, two alternative meta- 
phors that the author uses to refer to the eschatological dwelling of God with 
his people. 


Consequently, he performed priestly functions prior to his exaltation. On this, see Scholer 
1991: 85-89. 

161 Bruce 1990: 80. 

162 Attridge 1989: 86-87 sees a vocational process so that Christ is “made complete or fit 
for his office... consummated in his exaltation.” See also Lindars 1991: 45; Thompson 
2008: 73. That this is so is seen when Heb 2:9 is read alongside Heb 2:10—the perfection 
of Jesus through suffering is set alongside his coronation with glory and honour because 
of the suffering of death. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Eschatological Goal of the People of God: 
Temple Symbolism in Hebrews 3:1—4:11; 11:11-13:16 


Introduction 


In the previous chapter I argued that in Hebrews Jesus is seen as the exalted 
Son of God, enthroned in the world to come, which God has subjected to 
humanity, something not yet evident. His exaltation anticipates the glorifica- 
tion of humanity, when humanity ultimately reaches their eschatological goal. 
In this chapter I carry this discussion forward by examining texts that refer 
to the eschatological goal of the people of God and texts that claim that the 
recipients have proleptic access to this goal in the present. I will demonstrate 
that this eschatological goal is presented as the eschatological temple that God 
was expected to build in the last days, albeit a “symbolic” temple, a metaphori- 
cal way of referring to God’s eschatological dwelling with his people. 


The House(hold) of God (Heb 3:1-6) 


Hebrews 3:1-6 takes up the theme of Jesus the faithful high priest, first men- 
tioned in 227-18. The pericope is introduced by a call to the holy “brothers and 
sisters”, (&deAgol &ytot) “participants in a heavenly calling" (xAjcews Enoupaviov 
ETOYOL), to “consider carefully" (xatavoéw) Jesus, the apostle and high priest 
they confess.! The two descriptions of the readers (&8£Aqol &ytot and xAnoews 
émoupaviov uévoyot) continue the themes of the previous chapter where they 
are referred to as the "siblings" (&5eAgot) of Jesus and “the sanctified ones" 
(ot &yiačópevor), whom Jesus is leading to glory.? The pericope ends by identify- 
ing the readers as the house over which Christ is Son, as long as they hold fast 
to the boldness and pride of their hope.? The prominence of these opening and 


1 While the reference to the high priest takes the reader back to Heb 227-18, the implications of 
the word "apostle" are more obscure. See Andriessen 1976: 313; Jones 1979: 98; Lane 1991a: 76. 

2 O'Brien 2010: 126-27. The conjunction 69ev (“hence,” “therefore”) with which the pericope 
begins indicates that 3:1-6 carries forward the discussion of the preceding chapter. 

3 After éAmidoc N, A, C, D, V, the Majority Text and several minuscules and versions add pexpt 
téAous Beato (“firmly until the end"). These words also appear in v. 14, modifying the word 


bndotaats (assurance,' feminine singular). Since BéBatog would need to be BéBatov (neuter 
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closing words indicates the contribution of the pericope to the discussion.* 
It functions to encourage the readers to endure so that they will remain the 
house of God with the opening and closing parts existing in a “relationship 
of expository apposition.”® One explains the other, and those who share in the 
heavenly calling constitute the house of God as long as they endure. 

Between the appeal to the readers and their identification as the house of 
God, Jesus and Moses are compared.’ Jesus is the Son who is faithful over God's 
house and Moses is the servant who was faithful in God's house. The struc- 
ture of the pericope is complex.? While the main underlying text is Num 12:7 
(6 depanwv pou Movcf]c Ev öAw TH olx pov mtoxóc Zorn, “my servant Moses is 
faithful in all my house"), reflected in Heb 3:2, 5, the references to the faithful- 
ness of Jesus and to God's house echo 1 Chr 1734 and 1 Sam 2:35.? 


singular) to qualify xovg (“pride”) in this verse, the words were probably added from v. 14 
(Metzger 1994: 595). 

Westfall 2000: 190-92. 

Lane 1991a: 79-80. 

6 Westfall 2000: 192. Otxoc ("house") appears six times in the pericope (vv. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) showing 
that this is the topic of discussion (Westfall, p. 189), and the emphatic concluding declaration 
(“whose house we are”) shifts the focus from Jesus (Heb 1-2) to the readers (p. 192). 

7 The treatment of Moses in Hebrews is in marked contrast to his treatment elsewhere in 
Second Temple Judaism. Here he faithfully serves God in God's house as a servant. Jesus has a 
different role, as Son over God's house, where he too was faithful. These different roles imply 
that Jesus is worthy of more "glory" (8559) than Moses. 1 En. 89:36 depicts Moses with an 
angel-like status; in Ezek. Trag. Moses sits on the throne of God in heaven as God's vicegerent; 
Sir 45:2 compares him with the angels in glory; in Philo Somn. 2.188-189; Mos. 2.70 Moses is 
in some sense divine; in 4Q Visions of Amram (40543 3 1; 40545 11 17) Moses is a Messenger! 
Angel of God; and in 40374 9 3 and 4Q377 1 recto 11 5 Moses is God's “anointed” (mwn). Many 
of these texts can be traced back to the influence of Exod 71 where Moses is “God/a god" to 
Pharaoh. This text does not feature in Hebrews. Moses was clearly an important figure in 
Second Temple Judaism, and it seems unlikely that the author and his readers would not 
have been aware of some of the ideas reflected in these texts. There is neither polemic against 
these views, nor the adoption of them. Philo Leg. 3.103 cites Num 12:7 in the context of a dis- 
cussion of Moses’ building the tabernacle (Leg. 3.102103). Thompson 2008: 81-82 finds this 
building activity to be significant for the understanding of Hebrews at this point. However, 
Moses is simply a counterfoil in Hebrews for a discussion of the faithfulness and glory of 
Jesus. Moses builds nothing in Heb 31-6. 

For a useful analysis see Westfall 2000: 175-201. 
Aalen 1961-62: 236; D'Angelo 1979: 65-93; Lane 1991a: 76; Koester 2001: 243-44; Son 2005: 
128-33; Docherty 2009: 184; Calaway 2013: 102-4. 
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In ı Chr 17 Nathan forbids David from building “a house” (oixoc, the temple) 
for God to inhabit (tod xatomijout pe Ev &üTA, 17:4), and promises that “YHWH 
will build a house (dynasty) for you" (xoi olxov oixoSopnjoet cot xüpLoç, 17:10). 
Nathan also announces that David's descendant would build “a house” (olxog, 
the temple, 17:12) for God, and that God would establish him (David's descen- 
dant) in his (God's) house (^rv33 vvnnym, 17:14), a text that the LXX renders 
TIOTWOW adTov EV olx Lov (“and I will confirm him in my house"). This text is 
echoed in Heb 3:2 which describes Jesus as the one who was "faithful to the one 
who made him” (nıotöv övra TH nomoavrı abtov).!0 Moses enters the argument 
here with the allusion to Num 12:7: faithful, *as was Moses in [all] his (God's) 
house" (mıotöv övta TH nomoavrı aùtòv ws xod MwÜchs ev [Aw] TH obco adtod)." 
The Numbers text is left in abeyance until picked up again in v. 5.12 

In 1 Sam 2:34-35 a man of God announces to Eli the priest that his sons 
would die, bringing his lineage to an end, and that in its place God would “raise 
up for himself a faithful priest" (xoi avaotyow guavTd tepéa miotóv), whom 
he would build into a sure house (oixoSopjow adt@ olxov iotöv). 


10 This allusion is identified in the margin in nA?” although not in Na?®. Tltotéw has the 
sense of “confirm,” and is a passive deponent in its only occurrence in the NT (2 Tim 3:14) 
where it expresses firm belief. The word appears in the Lxx in 2 Kgdms 7:16, 25; 3 Kgdms 1:36; 
8:26; 1 Chr 17:14, 23; 2 Chr 1:9; 2 Macc 12:25; 3 Macc 4:19; Ps 77:8, 37; 92:5; Sir 27:17; 29:3 
in a variety of senses usually related to the confirmation or fulfilment of promises. The 
semantic range also includes notions of faithfulness (Ls7 1408 where the first definition 
offered is “make trustworthy"). It is probably in this sense that the author of Hebrews read 
1 Chr 1714 when he referred to Jesus as faithful “to him who ‘made’ him" (xà nomoavrı 
abtov). While zou can have the sense of “appoint” (1 Kgdms 12:6; Mark 334), D'Angelo 
1979: 74—75 and Lane 1991a: 76 detect a double entendre in this verse with the sense both of 
"appoint" and “make (faithful).” 

11 The square brackets around 6Aw (“whole”) indicate some doubt about this word. It is 
omitted from P!3, P46 vid, B, one Ms of the Vulgate, the Coptic witnesses and Ambrose. 
It is included in X, A, C, D, V, several minuscules, and the Old Latin and Syriac Versions. 
Metzger 1994: 594 suggests that the word may have been inserted to conform the text to 
Num 12:7, which contains Aug and to which there is another allusion in Heb 3:5. Braun 
1984: 80; Attridge 1989: 104; Bruce 1990: 90-92; Johnson 2006: 105-8 think it was added to 
conform the text to Heb 3:5; while Spicq 1952: 1: 419, and Mitchell 2007: 81-82 think that it 
is original by comparing it with v. 5. Since the allusion is to 1 Chr 17:14 (where ZA does not 
feature), rather than Num 12:7, it should probably be excluded (D'Angelo 1979: 73; Lane 
1991a: 71; Koester 2001: 243-44). 

12 D'Angelo 1979: 73-74. 
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Both of these texts are echoed in Heb 3:1-6.'3 They reflect the theme of the 
Davidic sonship of Jesus claimed Heb 1:3-6,14 and they exploit the same ambi- 
guity attached to the word olxoç (“house”) that Nathan exploits with ma in 
2 Sam 7 and ı Chr 17:14. While the primary sense of olxoç is “household” in both 
Heb 3:1-6 and Num 12:7, the allusion to 1 Chr 1714 brings temple symbolism 
with it, especially as read in the Targums.! 

The identification of the people of God as “sharers in a heavenly calling” 
(xAjoews Eovpaviov Hërovot, 3:1), and as “the house(hold) of God over whom 
Christ is the Son” (Xptotd¢ 8& we vidg ETİ tov olxov abtodb- o0 ofge spev peç, 
3:6)!6 are significant. The heavenly calling is the eschatological goal of the 


13 Oo These two texts (1 Chr 17:14 and 1 Sam 2:34-35) are read with reference to one another in 
the Targums. Targum 1 Chr 17:14 reads Ty (MNN 'wTpn maa yA PNA mapa 
RODY Ty PON x mm25n "omo RAY (“and I will establish him as one who is faith- 
ful among my people in my holy house (and in my kingdom) for ever, and the throne of 
his kingdom will be established, enduring forever”), and Tg. 1 Sam 2:35 reads ATP D'PNI 
Nov 92 mon op vnu" gop 155 mb ovps Tay sm DT qan pr 
("And I will raise up before me a faithful priest who will act according to my words and 
my will, and I will raise up for him an enduring kingdom and he will serve in the presence 
of my anointed one all the days”) —my translations of texts taken from Kaufman 2005a 
and 2005b. I do not propose that Hebrews depends on the Targums, rather both texts 
evidence the combination of these two OT texts. On this see Aalen 1961-62, and D'Angelo 
1979. Attridge 1989: 109 (note 53) finds these allusions “unconvincing,” as does Richardson 
2012: 50, note 144, also citing Ellingworth 1993: 201, who, while finding D'Angelo's identifi- 
cation of the allusion to 1 Sam 2:35 and 1 Chr 17:14 to be “an overstatement,” nevertheless, 
suggests that these texts “must be considered in understanding the implications of this 
verse" Hamm 1990: 281-82 recognises these allusions, as does Guthrie 2007: 952 who sug- 
gests that they meet the criteria of "availability, volume, recurrence, thematic coherence, 
historical plausibility, and satisfaction" in the list of criteria Hays gives for the identifica- 
tion of an intertextual echo. For these criteria see Hays 1989: 29-32; 2005: 34-45. While the 
author is clearly comparing Jesus and Moses in 31-6, he seems to be reading the Numbers 
text in the light of these other texts. 

14 Lane 1991a: 76. 

15 See Tg. Ps.-J. Num 12:7, N11 jin Y Sew? ma 523 "up "emt (*as for Moses my 
servant, he is faithful in all the house of Israel my people”), and Tg. Ong. Num 12:7, *TAy 
xin man ny 523 NVD (“Moses my servant is faithful among all my people"). There is a 
variant reading in Tg. Ong. here, with some texts reading ’n°2 (“my house”) in place of "Ay 
(“my people”), see Sperber 2004: 998. For a brief discussion of the date of the Targums, see 
my discussion in Church 2008: 149 (note 21) and the bibliography listed there. 

16 o The antecedent of ago in this sentence is probably God rather than Christ (Koester 2001: 
247; O'Brien 2010: 134-35). The reading oô olxoç (“whose house") is supported by PS, X, A, 
B, C, the corrector of D, I, K, P, Y, and several minuscules and versions. A variant reading 
öç olxoç (“which house") is supported by P^6, the original hand of D, and several versions 
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people of God described in 2:5-10, the glory to which Christ is leading them,!” 


the “true realm of God's presence.”!® And while the house of God is probably 


primarily God's “household,”’ given the relationship between the opening and 


closing sentences there is probably a double entendre intended, with temple 


symbolism not far beneath the surface.2° The people of God are called to 


share in the heavenly temple/house, built by God.?! While this theme remains 


17 


18 


19 


20 
21 


and minuscules. The evidence for the reading oô olxoç is much stronger, and it should be 
retained. Metzger 1994: 359 suggests that the alternative reading may have arisen to clarify 
that Christians are God's house rather than Christ's house. 

O'Brien 2010: 138. For this reading see also Attridge 1989: 106-7; Lane 1991a: 74; Guthrie 
1998: 126. The adjective émovpdviog appears six times in Hebrews. See 3:1 (“heavenly call- 
ing”); 6:4 (“heavenly gift"); 8:5 and 9:23 ("heavenly things"); 11:16 (“heavenly country"); 12:22 
("heavenly Jerusalem"). In the present context it is likely to be a call to “heaven,” that is, to 
the eschatological goal of the people of God where they exercise dominion over the world 
to come. Ellingworth 1993: 198, followed by Johnson 2006: 106 suggests that the heavenly 
calling is "directly from, and indirectly to, heaven," but this probably puts the emphasis 
in the wrong place. Koester 2001: 242 reverses the order, suggesting that the destination is 
primary and the origin of the call secondary. Spicq 1952: 2: 64 spreads the weight evenly, 
"the objective call coming from God and inviting to the heavenly life.” Barnard 2012: 178-80 
connects the heavenly calling with some sort of mystical experience in which the readers 
participate in the present. 

Attridge 1989: 106. Barnard 2012: 178-80 refers to the heavenly call as “some kind of vision 
mysticism” similar to that found in (e.g.) the Qumran Sabbath Songs. I find this uncon- 
vincing with such ideas quite absent from Hebrews. 

Attridge 1989: 11; Ellingworth 1993: 196. Isaacs 1992: 80 denies that olxoç has any temple 
connotations in this pericope. Son 2005: 132-33 argues on the basis of parallel expres- 
sions in Heb 3:6; 8:8; 10:19-21 (7&ppyola, ¿nì tov olxov, &SEApoİ) “proves that the ‘house’ in 
Hebrews 3:6 refers to a priestly community over which Jesus is the high priest, and which 
enters the Most Holy Place by the blood of Jesus (10:19-21).” While this is possible, to speak 
in terms of “proof” in connection with an ancient text is problematic. Moreover, that the 
community is a “priestly community" is questionable. For the identification of the house 
as a “priestly house” see Leithart 2000: 60 and the critique of Leithart in Motyer 2004: 182. 
Ellingworth 1993: 197. 

Williamson 1970: 461; D'Angelo 1979: 70-7ı and Ellingworth 1993: 195-96 suggest that 
Jesus is depicted as building the house in Heb 3:3, while Attridge 1989: 110; Lane 19912: 
72 and Isaacs 1992: 136 see vv. 3-4 as general statements about the role of builder. It is 
preferable to see Heb 3:3 as a general comment, and 3:4 as the development of this to 
explain that God builds all things (7&vra). O'Brien 2010: 132-33 suggests that all things 
include “the rest, the glory, and the city that God has prepared for his people (2:10; 4:4, 
10; 11:16).” To this, I also add the “true tent" of Heb 8:2 and the “heavenly” house of Heb 
3:6, both references to the eschatological temple of the last days to be built by God. (The 
third corrector of C, the second corrector of D, Y, 0278 and the Majority Text include the 
definite article with mavta. The article is absent in P13, P46, N, A, B, the original hands of 
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undeveloped here, the pericope serves as a preliminary announcement that 
those who remain faithful will ultimately have a place in the eschatological 
temple,2 the subject of the following pericope (Heb 3:7-4:11). 


God's Rest (3:7-4:11) 


The inferential conjunction 616 (“therefore”) at the beginning of Heb 3:7 indi- 
cates that this section develops the claim of 3:6 that only those who persevere 
constitute the "house" of God.23 On the basis of Ps 95 (Lxx 94):7b-11, quoted 
in Heb 3:7b-11,2 the author exhorts the readers to remain faithful lest they 
fall away from God (3:12). Here, the Exodus and wilderness imagery, implicit 
until now, becomes explicit as the faithless and disobedient wilderness genera- 
tion is held up as an “example” (ünödsıyua, 4:11) to avoid.?? The Psalm tells of 
those who rebelled against God and were forbidden to enter God's rest, and is 
expounded in Hebrews to encourage the people of God to strive to enter that 
rest. The structure is complex, but attention to the verb forms, the conjunctions 


C and D, I, K and several minuscules, and the weight of these witnesses indicate that it 
should be omitted.) Moffatt 1924: 42; Spicq 1952: 67-68; Buchanan 1972: 57-58; Attridge 
1989: 104, 110; Mitchell 2007: 82 treat Heb 3:4 as a parenthetical comment, but it is integral 
to the argument as Lane 1991a: 72-73; Ellingworth 1993: 204-5 and O'Brien 2010: 132-33 
show. While in 1 Chr 1732 David's descendant builds the house, this text is not quoted in 
Hebrews. In 1 Chr 17:14 God makes David's descendant faithful, and in ı Sam 2:35 God does 
the building. 

22  Gürtner1965:67—68; Peterson 1982:154. The text exploits the multiple senses of olxoç here, 
where the sense moves from “house” to “dynasty” to “temple.” 

23 Attridge 1989: n4; Guthrie 1998: 129; O'Brien 2010: 135. 

24 The differences between the text quoted in Hebrews and the extant Lxx text are periph- 
eral to my study, since I am only concerned with the reference to God's rest in v. 11 of the 
quotation. For the details see O'Brien 2010: 143-44. 

25  Exodusimagery is found in Heb1:6a, where God "leads" (sio&yw) the firstborn into the com- 
ing world, and 2:10 where God "leads" (&yw) many heirs to glory. In 215-16 Jesus becomes 
human to free the descendants of Abraham from “slavery” (SovAsia, cf. Exod 6:2-6; 13:3, 
14; 20:2; Lev 26:45 [LXX]; Deut 5:6; 6:12; 7:8; 8:14; 13:6 [Lxx], u [Lxx |; Judg 6:8; 3 Kgdms 9:9; 
Jer 41:13 [Lxx]; Mic 6:4). The reference to the faithfulness of Moses in 33—6 recalls the 
Exodus and wilderness wanderings. The wilderness generation and the recipients of 
Hebrews were in analogous situations, both travelling to a goal (Deut 12:9; Heb 2:10) and 
both in danger of rebellion (Enns 1993: 272). Osborne 1975: 147-48; Goppelt 1982: 171-72 
and Gleason 2000: 286-88 discuss the typological application of the experiences of the 
wilderness generation to the people addressed in Hebrews. 
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connecting the sentences and paragraphs, and the repeated citations of the 
Psalm can clarify this. 

The quotation of the Psalm (Heb 3:7b-11) is followed by two plural impera- 
tives. One, BAémete (“see to it"), directs the readers to avoid hard-heartedness, 
which could result in some falling away from the living God, and the other, 
TAPAKMÂEİTE (“encourage”), enjoins mutual daily encouragement of one another 
for the same reason. These imperatives are supported in v. 14 by a clause cor- 
responding to 3:6, explaining that only those who "retain" (xatéyw) their con- 
fidence to the end are partners of Christ. The repetition of xatdoxwuev (“let us 
hold fast”)26 at the end of vv. 6 and 14 forms an inclusio around these verses, 
and the appearance of xapdia (“heart”) in v. 12 and oxAnpüvw (“to harden”) in 
v. 13 indicates that hard-heartedness is the presenting issue (3:8, 15; 4:3). 

The quotation of Ps 95:7b-8a in Heb 3:15 is followed by three rhetorical 
questions, all beginning with the interrogative particle de (“who”). The first 
is joined to the Psalm citation with the causal particle yap, and the other two 
are connected to the first with the conjunction é. These three questions ask 
to whom particular phrases from the Psalm apply, and the answers identify 
those who left Egypt under Moses as the ones who rebelled for forty years and 
who were forbidden to enter God's rest. Verse 19 concludes the chapter with 
the recognition on the part of author and readers (BA€royev, “we see") that the 
wilderness generation was forbidden to enter God's rest because of "unbelief" 
(anıotia). The repetition of BAér and amotio in vv. 12 and 19 form an inclusio 
around these verses. 

Hebrews 41-11 applies the same argument to the readers of Hebrews, rec- 
ognising that the promise of entering God's rest “remains in place" (xataAginw, 
41). This chapter opens and closes with hortatory subjunctives: poBnföyev 
("let us take care,” v. 1) and onovödowuev (“let us make every effort,” v. 11), form- 
ing an inclusio around the section. Both of these subjunctives relate to God's 
rest: the readers are to take care that none of them are judged to have “missed” 
(botepéw) it, and they are to make every effort to “enter” (eicépyopot) it. Between 
these, the author gives two arguments to support the claim that the promise of 
entering God's rest was still open (vv. 3-5; 6—11).27 

The first argument is based on the reference to God's rest in Ps 95:11, quoted 
in Heb 4:3, and read in conjunction with Gen 2:2 where the verb xatamavw 
("to rest") appears for first time in the Lxx, and with God as the subject. 
That God entered his rest at the creation and that he later forbade certain 


26 See BDAG 533, s.v. KATEXW, 2. 
27 Attridge 1980: 281; Lane 1991a: 95-96; Leschert 1994: 124-27. The words eiogpyoyau elc thv 
xatémavow form an inclusio in vv. 1, 5; and again in vv. 6, 11. 
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people from entering his rest demonstrates that God's rest is still available 
to be entered. 

The second argument is based on Ps 95:7b-8a, which opens with the word 
“today” (onnepov), quoted in Heb 4:7. Since “David” could refer to God's rest 
long after the people entered the promised land under Joshua, Joshua could 
not have given them the rest referred to in the Psalm. Moreover, since “David” 
speaks in terms of “today,” the “today” of the Psalm still applies to the readers of 
Hebrews. Consequently, there remains “a Sabbath celebration" (saßßarıcuös) 
for the people of God, which they must make every effort to enter. 

The key question in this text is the identification of the referent of God's 
"rest" (xaté&mavatc) in the exposition of Ps 95, where the noun appears six times 
(3:18; 4:1, 3, 5, 10, 11), the verb xatanabw (“to rest”) three times (vv. 4, 8, 12), as 
well as the pronoun «&üTöç with God's rest as the antecedent in v. 6. 

The interpretation of this part of Hebrews is dominated by two streams, 
represented by Ernst Käsemann and Otfried Hofius respectively. The pericope 
itself is the basis of the title of Kasemann’s 1939 work, Das wandernde Gottesvolk, 
in which he argued that Hebrews was to be read against the background of 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, mediated through Philo of Alexandria.?? Kásemann 
argued that the notion of “rest” in this part of Hebrews, while dependent on 
the oT, did not solely come from the oT. Rather, the oT quotations here served 
“to anchor in Scripture a speculation already in existence.”?? For Kâsemann 
the notion of “rest,” as expressed in two Greek words that he considered to 
be synonymous (xatánavoç, vaßßerrıouös), “found its historical origin in the 
notion of the aeons, according to which the highest aeon, the realm of the 
divine Spirit, the Sabbath, and the &v&ravaıç are identical.”30 


28 _ Küsemann 1939: 5-58. I generally refer to the English translation of Kâsemann's second 
German edition (1957), 1984: 17-96. There seems to be little, if any, evidence for the exis- 
tence of Gnosticism or even “proto-gnosticism” at the stage when Hebrews is thought 
to be written. See Hengel 1976: 33-45 for a further negative assessment of any gnostic 
influence on the NT, and on Hebrews in particular, p. 86 (note 147), and Laansma 1997: 
255-57. Theissen 1969: 123-29, one of the main defenders of Kásemann's theory, refers 
to early Gnosticism, defined as “a return to the source before creation.” This definition 
of Gnosticism is so broad to be almost all-encompassing. Hofius 1970b: 29-33 finds 
xor&rovoıç only twice in gnostic writings, both of which he argues are dependent on 
Hebrews 3-4. On this see Laansma 1997: 261 (note 38). 

29 _ Käsemann 1984: 74. To be sure, Käsemann saw this rest as a heavenly location (p. 68), but 
reached this conclusion via gnostic speculation rather than from the OT itself. 

30 Ibid.: 73. Those who depend on Käsemann to one degree or another include Thompson 
1982: 81-102; 2008: 78-100; Theissen 1969; Lombard 1971: 60-71; Braun 1984: 90-93; Grässer 
1990-97: 210—11; Wray 1998: 51-94; Johnson 2006: 111-37. See the critiques in Williamson 
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Against Käsemann, Hofius argues that the background of the idea of rest is 
to be found in the oT and in Jewish apocalyptic. Ultimately, God's rest, which 
the people of God enter (Heb 4:3, 9), is in the world to come, specifically in the 
holy of holies of the heavenly sanctuary.?! While more recent scholars have 
modified Hofius’ position, the idea that God's rest is connected in some way 
with the world to come, and that this world to come is somehow connected 
with a heavenly and eschatological temple, has been influential.?? 

While the author of Hebrews never defines what he means by “rest,” that he 
bases his exhortations to his readers on the oT, and in particular Ps 95:11, indi- 
cates that this text was an important influence on his thinking. Accordingly, 
I start with this text and then seek to explain the understanding of God's rest in 
Heb 3-4 against its background.?? 


1970: 539-57; Lincoln 1982: 208; Hurst 1990: 68-71. Thompson 1982: 88-91 critiques 
Kasemann’s analysis, noting that the notion of rest in gnostic texts sometimes depends 
on “biblical and common usage" (p. 89), and ultimately “was not a Gnostic category; it was 
a useful term for those who read the Bible with Platonic assumptions" (p. 91). 

31 ` Hofius 1970b: 53, 60, 102, 110. Vanhoye 1971: 67-69 argues that this theory is too simplistic. 
He notes (p. 68) that Hofius extends his theory to all of Hebrews, but really only treats 
Heb 3-4. I will argue below that it is unlikely that the author of Hebrews envisaged the 
heavenly temple as a bicameral sanctuary with an outer and an inner court in such a way 
that the holy of holies can be identified like this. Laansma 1997: 314-16 likewise critiques 
Hofius' position, although in a more recent publication (2008b: 12) he notes, "I still hesi- 
tate over some of Hofius' argumentation and I am not sure I wish to make the referent as 
precise as he seems to, but I am more inclined now than I was then to view the heavenly 
temple and its Most Holy Place as included in the xat&mavats in Hebrews 3-4.” 

32 While there is a broad spectrum of opinions, the arguments of Hofius are adopted to one 
degree or another by Lane 1991a: 80-105; Ellingworth 1993: 212-71; DeSilva 2000b: 140—78; 
Koester 2001: 254-81; O'Brien 2010: 138-79. See also the thorough study of Laansma 1997: 
10-123; 251-358. Attridge 1989:126—28 argues for a mediating position between Hofius and 
Käsemann. Most recently Calaway 2013: 59-97 sees in Hebrews a transition from rest as 
land (sacred space) to rest as Sabbath (sacred time) and on to rest as a heavenly reality, 
which he arrives at by reading vaßßarıoyös in Heb 4:9 as “an enduring state of being (p. 79, 
see also pp. 62-63, 74-80). That caBBatiopdc has this sense is unlikely, see my discussion 
in later in this chapter, and esp. in footnote 107. 

33 Attridge 1980: 279-80 notes that attention to supposed parallels in other literature can 
“obscure the dynamics of Hebrews’ argument.” It is important, therefore, to concentrate 
on that argument and its background in the Lxx (see Laansma 1997: 253-358). Along 
these lines I note that xov&rovctc appears once in Philo in the context of the murder of 
Cain (QG 1.76), and xatanavw just nine times. In Leg. 1.5, 6, 16, 18 Philo argues not that God 
rested on the seventh day, but that God “caused to rest,” since God où navetat $€ mot 
“üTdç (“he does not cease from creating"). In Leg. 3169 Philo uses xatanavw of the dew 
lying round about; he cites Gen 2:2 in Post. 64; and in Post. 183 Phinehas “puts an end" 
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God’s Rest in Psalm 95 

Psalm 953-7aisa dual call to worship and vv. 7b-n is a prophetic announcement 
addressed to the gathering worshippers. The dual call to worship (95:1-2, 6) 
is followed by two reasons why YHWH should be worshipped (95:3-5, 7a).?* 
The exhortations “to come before his presence" (11) nm, v. 2) and to kneel 
“before YHWH” (min 7159, v. 6) make it likely this Psalm is part of a temple 
liturgy, for that is where YHWH was encountered.® That the second part of 
the Psalm is quite different has led some scholars to posit the joining of two 
different compositions. But a comparison with Ps 50, and especially with 
Ps 81, shows that this hypothesis is unnecessary and that the Psalm should be 
seen as a unity.?6 The situation envisaged is somewhat like that in Jer 7 and 26 
where the prophet stands at the gate of the temple, accosting the gathering 
worshippers.” 

The prophetic announcement (quoted in Heb 3) is an urgent call to the wor- 
shippers to listen to the voice of YHWH “today,” and not to harden their hearts 
like the wilderness generation at Massah and Meribah.?® yHwu loathed that 
generation for forty years and swore, they will not enter “my rest" (nmn). 


God's Rest in Lxx Psalm 94:n 
The Lxx of Ps 94:11, quoted in Heb 3:11, 18; 4:3, 5, renders the Hebrew expres- 
sion ^nm with xaténavats pov (“my rest"). Like AMIN, xardravoıç can refer 


(xatamabw) to the apostasy connected with the worship of Baal of Peor (Num 25). All this 
is far removed from Heb 3-4. 

34 ` Goldingay 2008: 88-89; Human 2010: 152-54. 

35 Hofius1970b: 33; Davies 1973: 187; Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 461. 

36  Hofius 1970b: 33; Kraus 1989: 459-60; Enns 1993: 255-69; Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 459-60; 
Prinsloo 1995: 393-94; Goldingay 2008: 89. Frevel 2010: 175 claims that there are several 
reasons to see the second part of the Psalm as “a redactional addition," but declines to 
identify or discuss them. 

37 ` Weiser 1962: 625; Hofius 1970b: 33; Davies 1973: 192. While this may be a literary fiction, it 
is almost certain that the author of Hebrews would have read the Psalm as a liturgy for 
Solomon’s temple. 

38 The reference to the forty-year period in Ps 95:10 indicates that Massah and Meribah 
together probably refer to the entire wilderness journey. They occur together in Exod 17:7 
(early in the wilderness period) and Deut 33:8 (near the end). Numbers 20:13 refers to 
Meribah, also near the end of the wilderness period. See Davies 1973: 193-94; Braulik 1986: 
37; Enns 1993: 265-67; Prinsloo 1995: 403. In the Lxx the place names are translated as 
napanıxpaopóç ("rebellion") and metpacuds (“testing”), characterising the entire wilder- 
ness period as rebellion (O'Brien 2010: 142). 
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either to a state or a place of rest.?? Kat&navots appears just thirteen times 
in the Lxx, some of which are not relevant for this study.^? Of those that are 
relevant," it is a state of rest in 3 Kgdms 8:56, and elsewhere it is a resting place. 
Apart from Ps 94:1 (LXX), it appears in Deut 12:9 in apposition to xAnpovoula 
(“inheritance”) to refer to rest in the promised land; in 2 Chr 6:41 Solomon 
invites YHWH to go to his xat&navots (“resting place") in the temple;* in Jdt 
9:8 the tabernacle is described as tò oxYvwpa THs Katamatcews Tod Övöuatog 
ths 8öğnç gov (“the tabernacle of the resting place of your glorious name”); in 
Ps 132 (LXX 131):14 the temple is YHWH's resting place; and in Isa 66:1 YHWH 
asks notov olxov oixoðouhoeté Lot; Ñ molog Tönog THs Katanaboewg pov; (“what sort 
of house will you build for me, or what is my resting place?”). Thus, in the Lxx 
the people's resting place is their inheritance in the land, and YHwH’s resting 
place is the temple.** 

The sense in which the notion of rest is to be understood in Ps 95:11 is 
debated, with some arguing that a place of rest is in view,*° and others that 


39 For nràn see HALOT 600; Oswalt 2002: 56-59. For a state of rest see Ruth 1:9; 2 Sam 7:14; 
1 Kings 8:56; 1 Chr 22:9; Isa 28:12; Jer 45:3. For a resting place see Gen 49:15; Num 10:33; 
1 Chr 28:2; Ps 132:8, 14; Isa 11:10; 32:18; 66:1; Mic 2:10; Zech 93. The merging of the senses is 
seen in such texts as Deut 12:10 (as an explanation of 12:9, using the verb xatanatw); 25:19; 
2 Chr 14:7 (MT 14:6); Isa 14:3 where the hiphil of the verb M is used in connection with the 
gift of the land, so that not only does God give the land to his people, he also gives them 
rest from their enemies in that land. For rest in connection with the temple see 2 Sam 7:1, 
111 Kings 8:56; 1 Chr 22:9. For xatanauoıg see BDAG 523-24. Lombard 1971: 60—71 and Wray 
1998: 52-94 overlook the local sense of both NMUN and xaténavats and give a one-sided 
reading of "rest" as a state of repose. See the discussion in Calaway 2013: 82-84. 

40 In Exod 35:2 the people are to do work on six days and “do” rest on the seventh day; in 
Num 10:35 the Ark of the Covenant comes to rest; in Judg 20:43 (LXX, A) Benjamin "stops"; 
in 1 Chr 6:16 the Ark of the Covenant rests in the temple; 2 Macc 15:1 refers to the Sabbath 
as the "day of rest”; and in Sir 5:6 vH wH's wrath rests on sinners. 

41 Deut 12:9; 3 Kgdms 8:56; 2 Chr 6:41; Jdt 9:8; Ps 94:11; 13114; Isa 66:1 (Lxx versification). 

42  Inz Chr 6:41 xatanaucıg renders MI, a word that appears only four times in the OT, three 
of which are in Esth 916-18 where it refers to a state of rest. For "resting place" in 2 Chr 
6:41 see HALOT 680; Klein 2012: 98. 

43 This text is part of a prayer that YHwH would break the power of the Assyrians, who 
intended to defile YEWH's sanctuary and pollute the tabernacle where his glorious name 
rests. Thus, this text reflects the traditions of YHWH resting in the temple (Laansma 1997: 
83-84). 

44 ` Hofius1970b: 49-50; Laansma 1997: 89. 

45 Hofius 1970b: 35-37; Laansma 1997: 44. 
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the verse refers either to rest from enemies or some other sense of “resting.”*® 
The reference to the wilderness period and yHwu’s denial of permission 
for the rebellious people to enter the promised land make it almost certain 
that the promised land is the referent,*” whether or not the nuance of rest from 
enemies is also present. 

Some who read vHwH's rest in Ps 95:11 as a place of rest suggest that it refers 
to the temple.*® In this context, Hofius argues that the notion of rest has three 
referents in the 0 T:?? in some texts it refers to the land as the resting place of 
Israel;5° in some texts it refers to the temple as the resting place of yn wH;?! 
and in some texts it refers to the resting place of both Israel and yHwu; the 
category in which Hofius includes Ps 95:11.52 While questions have been raised 
about this analysis,5 there are several reasons why the notion of the temple as 
God's place of rest in Ps 95:1 should not be dismissed too quickly. 

First, in both the MT and the Lxx the rest is qualified with a possessive 
pronoun referring to YHWH. Elsewhere, where this is the case the expression 
always refers to the temple as YHWH's resting place Di Secondly, while the 
primary referent in the Psalm is the promised land, the land itself does not 


46 Weiser 1962: 627 reads nnn in Ps 95:1 as “peace.” von Rad 1966: 95 reads it as “in the 
‘pleasant land’, at rest from all enemies,’ and later (p. 99) to “a gift which Israel will find 
only by a wholly personal entering into its God." Kraus 1989: 248 combines in the entry to 
the promised land and “a salvific blessing that is not material but personal, and that has 
its root and center in God himself" 

47 Weiser 1962: 627; Kraus 1989: 461; Tate 1990: 498; Prinsloo 1995: 405; Laansma 1997: 41-42; 
Goldingay 2008: 97. See Num 14:23, 30; 3210-13; Deut 1:34-35; 4:21; Josh 5:6. 

48 ` Hofius 1970b: 35-48; Lincoln 1982: 208; Braulik 1986 33-44; Laansma 1997: 41-45 (cau- 
tiously); Hossfeld and Zenger 2005: 461. 

49  Hofius1970b: 37-39. 

50 (o Deut 3:20; 12:9-10; 25:19. 

51 2Chr 6:41; Ps 132:8, 14. 

52 1Chr 23:25. 

53 Laansma 1997: 42 is right to note that in no case in the MT does NMIN refer “simultane- 
ously to the land qua Israel's resting place and the temple building qua yn wH's resting 
place.” This also applies to xo'v&motvotc. 

54 Ps 1323, 14; Isa 66:1; 2 Chr 6:41. See Hofius 1970b: 37-38; Kraus 1989: 480-82; Laansma 
1997: 39-40, 42. Hossfeld 1994: 39 argues that the pronominal suffix in Ps 95:11 is a sub- 
jective genitive, with the sense “the resting place that Yn wH would provide for Israel.” 
While this is possible in the context of the Psalm and its background in Deut 12:9 and 
1 Kings 8:56, that a genitive pronominal suffix attached to this noun elsewhere refers to 
the rest of vn wH himself tends to suggest an objective genitive (the rest of YHWH or his 
resting place). On p. 461 Hossfeld also suggests that YHwH’s rest has “rich connotations 
ranging from the land as heritage, to the Temple, to peace with God." 
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exhaust the significance of the promise of rest. Rather, the land is to be rec- 
ognised as a holy place, with increasing levels of holiness culminating in the 
temple“ and, indeed, Exod 15:17 can be read as indicating that the temple as 
the dwelling place of YHwu was the ultimate goal of the Exodus.?® Thirdly, 
this reading has ancient attestation, with the Targum reading *nn1n (“my rest") 
as 'wTpn Ma n" (“the rest of my temple”).57 In conclusion, while in the con- 
text of Ps 95:1 God's rest is primarily the entrance to the promised land under 
Joshua, the temple lies just beneath the surface as the ultimate goal of the 
Exodus and conquest.?8 


55 Davies 1974: 94, 150—53. 

56 See my discussion of this text in chapter 1, above. 

57 Pss. Rab. 95:11 notes that God's rest is “the Land of Israel... and also Zion,” referring to 
Deut 12:9 and Ps 1323-14. Ps 95:11 is cited three times in the Midrash Rabbah. In Lev. Rab. 
32:2 the text is read to say that while they would not enter (my rest), they would enter 
another rest. This is explained with reference to a king who decreed that his son would 
not enter his palace, and destroyed the palace and built another. In Num. Rab. 14:9 this 
text is invoked to explain why Moses was unable to enter the Tent of Meeting as long as 
the cloud was there. In Qoh. Rab. 10:20 the same example as in Lev. Rab. 32:2 is adduced, 
although Braude notes (p. 282, note 1) that "[d]riven from the first Temple they will be 
allowed to enter the second Temple.’ T. San. 1330 uses Ps 95:n to claim that the wilder- 
ness generation has no share in the world to come, as also b. San 110b. Hofius 1970b: 41-47 
discusses these texts. 

58 See my discussion of Sir 24 (chapter 2, above) where Wisdom rests in the temple. I note 
that Hofius (ibid.: 40-41); Bruce 1990: 97-98; Hossfeld 1994: 30-32 and Leschert 1994: 163-68 
note that in the Sitz im Leben of the Psalm, the address to the worshippers at the gate of 
the temple is a call to hear the voice of yawn, lest they too are barred from entering the 
resting place of YHWH, that is, the temple. Laansma 1997: 41-45 is sceptical of this read- 
ing, noting that the actual use of the Psalm cannot be tied to either Solomon's temple or to 
the second temple. Gerstenberger 1988: 28 argues, “we have to read the Psalter as a whole 
in the light of Jewish community organisation in Persian and Hellenistic times... [they] 
were read and prayed in local assemblies and, at least primarily, not in the temple com- 
munity of Jerusalem ...In short at this latest stage the Psalter is not exactly a hymnbook 
of the second temple but more precisely a hymnbook of many synagogal communities 
that lived with their hearts turned toward the Holy City but ritually independent of her” 
Nevertheless, since the author of Hebrews, following the Lxx, attributes this Psalm to 
"David" (Heb 4:7), he could conceivably have understood it as being related to Solomon's 
temple. That it intimates temple worship may be a literary fiction to twenty-first century 
readers, but not necessarily so in the eyes of a first century reader, even if he had expe- 
rienced its use in a synagogue. Weiss 1996: 677 also finds the liturgical association of the 
psalm conjectural, and makes the questionable claim that the notion that “in antiquity 
authors quoting earlier sources were concerned with their contexts" is problematic. See 
the discussion of the “Davidization” of the fourth book of Psalms in Frevel 2010: 184-85. 
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The verb xatanatw appears sixty-seven times in the Lxx, although not all 
are relevant for this study.°? Two groups of texts are significant. Genesis 2:2, 
quoted in Heb 4:4, refers to God resting on the seventh day, as do Gen 2:3 and 
the motive clauses for the Sabbath command in Exod 20:1; 31:17. The people 
are commanded to rest (xatanatw) on the Sabbath in Exod 34:21.9? In the con- 
text of Sabbath keeping, YHWH rests (xatanadw), and in one text (Exod 34:21), 
the people are to rest. 

Another significant use of xatamabw refers to the rest that YHWH gives 
his people from their enemies. In this sense, the word is relatively frequent. 
In Exod 33:14 YHWH promises Moses that his presence will go with him and he 
will give him rest, while the remaining instances refer to the rest of the peo- 
ple in Deuteronomy, Joshua, 1-2 Chronicles and Sir 47:13. Rest in connection 
with the temple appears in Deut 12:10 where YHwH commands them to bring 
their offerings to a central shrine in the place he will choose when *he will 
give them rest from their enemies" (xatanatcet buds mro navrwv TAV &x0pQv 
ü4öv); in 1 Chr 23:25 where David makes arrangements for the service of the 
Levites in the house of the Lord, for xatémavcev xüploç ó Deéc Iopand TH Ang 
avtod xai xatecxnvwcev Ev IepovoaAnp ews alövoç (“the Lord, the God of Israel 
has given his people rest, and he has settled in Jerusalem forever”);52 and in 
Sir 47:13 “God gives Solomon rest from all around him so that he can build a 
house for the name of God and prepare a sanctuary that would last forever” 
(6 Osóc xaténavoev xvxA68ev, İva othon olxov En’ övöparı adtod xoi Eronden 
&yiagua eis tov aidva).63 


59  Insome contexts xatamatw simply refers to the cessation of some activity (e.g. Gen 49:33; 
Exod 5:5). It appears in a similar sense, but transitively, in Num 25:11 where Phinehas 
causes YHWH's anger to cease. In Josh 3:3 the feet of those carrying the ark rest in the 
waters of the Jordan. In Ruth 2:7, Ruth works in the corn fields all day, without resting. See 
Laansma 1997: 79, 90 for tables listing the various Greek words for rest with their Hebrew 
equivalents. 

60 The rest that the people of God are to observe on the Sabbath is normally described as 
doing no work, and there is no word for “rest” in that context, although in Exod 3135 
&v&ravaıç, the near synonym of xatd&navatc is used to describe the Sabbath as “a holy rest 
for the Lord" (dvanavaız ayia tà xvpiw). The word avanavats appears sixteen times in the 
LXX. In the Pentateuch it always appears in the context of the Sabbath (Exod 16:23; 23:12; 
3135; 35:2; Lev 16:31; 23:3, 24, 39) or a sabbatical year (Lev 25:4). Elsewhere, it appears in 
various contexts (Eccl 6:5; Mic 2:10; Isa 11:10; 23:12, 13; Sir 30:17). 

61 Exod 33:14; Deut 3:20; 5:33 (here MT reads "mp “[to live"], while the Lxx reads xatanatvoy 
ge ['that he may give you rest"], perhaps from a different Vorlage); 12:10; 25:19; Josh 1:13, 15; 
11:23; 21:44; 22:4; 23:1; 1 Chr 23:25; 2 Chr 14:5-6; 15:15; 20:30; 32:22; Sir 47:13. 

62 For the sense "settled" for the aorist of xatacxnvow see BDAG 527, s.v. KATATKYVOW, 2. 

63 The Hebrew text in Beentjes 1997: 84 (Ms B) reads 19 mn Dm mov ma Ton niv 
vpn TYY an iw) ma pon wwe VWN (“Solomon reigned in days of peace, and God 
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In summary, of the thirteen instances of xat&navots in the Lxx, two refer 
to the Sabbath as a day of rest (Exod 35:2; 2 Macc 15:1), two refer to the state 
of rest that God gives his people in the context of the temple (Deut 12:9; 
3 Kgdms 8:56), and four refer to yn wn's place of rest in the temple (2 Chr 6:41; 
Ps 94:1; Isa 66:1; Jdt 9:8).9* Of the sixty-seven occurrences of xatanabw in the 
LXX, four refer to YHWH resting after the creation (Gen 2:2-3; Exod 20:11; 31:17) 
and one refers to the people imitating the creator by doing the same (Exod 
34:21). In eighteen texts, YHWH promises and gives rest to his people from their 
enemies in the promised land, and three of these appear in contexts related to 
the Jerusalem temple (Deut 12:10; 1 Chr 23:25; Sir 47:13). 

Hofius probably outstrips the evidence when he argues that xor&ravaıç, 
when used in a local sense, is a technical term for the temple as God's resting 
place,® although sometimes this sense is present. In a few cases, both God 
and the people rest where the temple is in the context. More accurate, then, 
is Laansma's observation that xatdnauang, a “relatively uncommon term... is 
used with relative frequency within the ‘rest tradition’ generally, and very 
frequently in connection with the Temple "pp Given this, it makes it possible 
that a reader of the Lxx would associate at least the noun xatánavoiç with the 
temple,5? and probably also the verb xatanatw. 


xatanavots in the NT 
In the NT, outside of Hebrews xot&novctc only appears in Acts 7:49 where 
Stephen cites Isa 66:1 as part of his polemic against the temple to demonstrate 
from the oT that YHwH does not dwell there.68 Elsewhere, it only appears in 


caused his borders to rest so that he should establish a house for his name and set up 
a sanctuary forever"). Noteworthy, also, are texts in 2 Chronicles where YHWH gave the 
land rest from enemies for ten years in the time of Asa (2 Chr 14-15), and in the times of 
Jehoshaphat (20:30) and Hezekiah (32:22) where YHWH gave them victory in battle, fol- 
lowed by a period of rest. Thus, near the end of the pre-exilic period, the rest promised in 
Deuteronomy and actualised in Joshua reappears in the context of faithfulness to YHWH. 

64 This accounts for eight of the thirteen instances. One other instance appears in Judg 20:43 
in the context of a battle. Two instances refer to the Ark of the Covenant resting (in the 
wilderness in Num 10:35 and in the temple in ı Chr 6:16 (EVV 6:31). The remaining instance 
is in Sir 5:6 where the anger of the Lord rests on sinners. 

65 ` Hofius1970b: 49-50. 

66 Laansma 1997: 100. 

67 Ibid.:101. Laansma adds to the probability that a Greek reader would associate xatanavatc 
with the temple, that such a reader would “almost certainly” associate it with the temple 
in the context of Ps 94:11 (Lxx). 

68  Initscontext, Isa 663 does not reject temple worship per se, rather it shows that the entire 
creation is YHWH'S temple (ibid.: 59). 
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Heb 3-4 in quotations from Ps 95:11 or in the exposition of that text. I will now 
survey those verses in Hebrews where the noun appears, in order to delineate 
the sense(s) in which it is to be read.59 


Hebrews 3:18-19 
Hebrews 336-18 asks and answers three questions to show that the people 
of the wilderness generation were those who rebelled, those with whom God 
was angry for forty years and those who were forbidden to enter God's rest. 
Hebrews 3:19 draws the conclusion that they were forbidden to enter (God's 
rest) because of unbelief. In the context here the referent of God's rest here is 
the promised land, as in Deut 12:9.7? 


Hebrews 4:1-2 
While Heb 3:12-19 apply the Psalm as a warning, these verses apply it as a 
“promise” (émayyeAia, 4:1), not for the wilderness generation which has faded 
from view, but for the recipients of Hebrews. Verse 1 claims that a promise 
(anarthrous) of entering God's rest remains open,” that the good news has 
been preached to the recipients just as it was preached to the wilderness gen- 
eration, although in the case of the wilderness generation “those who heard 
the message were not united in faith with those who listened to it” (6 Aöyoç 
THs dons &xelvouc uy) ovyxexepaopévovs TH niote: tot dxovauctv).’2 “While the 


69 Ido not deal with its appearance in the initial quotation from Ps 95 in Heb 3:1, as this is 
the primary text expounded in Heb 3-4. 

70 Calaway 2013: 65 demonstrates how each question derives from the Psalm and is answered 
by the Psalm or and/or Numbers. 

71 The original hand of D reads Tüç enayyeXlag ("the promise"). The attestation for this read- 
ing is weak and it should be rejected. 

72 Those who listened to the word were probably Joshua and Caleb (Num 13-14) and those 
who simply heard were the rebellious people (Heb 3:16-19). This reading involves taking 
the references to hearing in two different senses. ‘O Aóyoc ths dxofjc ("the word heard"— 
BDAG 36, s.v. &xoń, 4b suggests a “message” or “report”) is simply heard, and those who 
heard “did not have the same faith" (ug cvyxexepaopévous tH motel) as "those who lis- 
tened" (tots axoboxcıv). This dual sense of “hearing” probably gave rise to the variant read- 
ing ovyxexepacuevog (nominative singular), qualifying 6 Aóyoc Tüç dxofjc rather than the 
accusative plural (qualifying éxetvouc). In this variant reading, it is the word heard that is 
not united in faith with those who heard it. Both readings make adequate sense. The accu- 
sative plural reading is supported by P! (vid), Pi, A, B, C, the original hand of D, Y, and 
several minuscules and versions. The nominative singular is supported by N and several 
later Mss and versions. Xvyxexepocyévovc is the more difficult reading, given the need to 
read the notion of "hearing" in different senses, and should be adopted. One eleventh cen- 
tury MS (104) omits the words cf) niote: and reads cvyxexepacuepol THY dxotcavtov so as 
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promise of entering his (God's) rest remains open” (xatadetmopens emayyeAtac 
eiceABetv elc mv xatánavow adtob)’ the recipients need to take care that none 
of them are “judged” (Soxéw)”4 to have fallen short of it. 

The promise referred to in these verses is the promise that the recipients of 
Hebrews may also enter God's rest. While the primary referent of God's rest 
in Heb 3 was the promised land, with secondary connotations relating to the 
temple in Jerusalem, and while the recipients may be pictured as the wilder- 
ness generation journeying to the promised land, God is leading these people 
not to the promised land, but to glory (2:10). The promised land has faded into 
the background, and God's rest has a different connotation,” to be clarified in 
the following verses.76 


to read "[the word] not united with the hearers”. This late reading should be discounted. 
For a discussion of this textual problem see Attridge 1989: 125-26; Lane 1991: 93 (note h); 
Weiss 1991: 278 (note 88); Ellingworth 1993: 242; Metzger 1994: 595; Laansma 1997: 286-87 
(note 162); Koester 2001: 270; O'Brien 2010: 162; Cockerill 2012c: 203-4 (note 30). Bruce 
1990: 103 (note 4) adopts the nominative singular reading, suggesting that the other 
readings arose from attempts to correct a very early corruption. This reading is fol- 
lowed by several earlier scholars and by Thompson 2008: 94; Richardson 2012: 72 and 
Calaway 2013: 65. 

73 This genitive absolute construction most probably expresses a temporal relationship with 
the main verb, in this case the subjunctive poßnd@uev (“let us take care"). See Wallace 
1996: 655; Laansma 1997: 285 (note 156); O'Brien 2010: 159 (note 13). 

74 (o For this sense of doxéw see Moffatt 1924: 50; Attridge 1989: 124 (who translates with 
“deemed,” p. 122); Grässer 1990—97: 1: 201-2; Weiss 1991: 275; Laansma 1997: 285. Hofius 
1970b: 217 (note 849) relates this expression to the final judgment, as does O'Brien 2010: 
160, although, as Ellingworth 1993: 239 notes, this word is used “rarely, if ever directly of 
God's judgment." The sense "seem" is also possible, see Delitzsch 1868: 1: 186; Westcott 
1892: 93; Ellingworth 1993: 239-40. See also BDAG 255, s.v. 50xéw, 2a. On this reading the 
recipients need to take care to avoid even the mere suggestion of failure. 

75 Kaiser 1973: 148-50 classifies Ps 95 as a "Millennium Psalm" and thinks that the promise of 
rest for the recipients of Hebrews is in the promised land in the Millennium. This imports 
ideas into Hebrews that are quite foreign and, indeed, in Hebrews the promised land and 
the earthly Jerusalem are always negated in favour of the heavenly land and city (1:816; 
12:22-24; 13:13-14). This view is also adopted by Oberholtzer 1988: 188—96 and critiqued by 
Bruce 1990: 106-7 and DeSilva 20002: 25-43. See my own critique in Church 20nb: 54-56. 

76 Suggestions for the referent of xatanauaıs that can be discounted are those of Buchanan 
1972: 71-74, who reads it as referring to Jewish national sovereignty, something quite 
absent from the NT as a Christian hope; and of Gleason 2000: 295-97, who reads the ref- 
erence to rest in Ps 95 to “the right to worship in the temple.’ This is unduly restrictive, 
but suits Gleason's argument that the recipients of Hebrews will lose not their salva- 
tion if they are unfaithful, but the blessings of God's presence and the enjoyment of the 
blessings of the new covenant. The warnings in Hebrews are far more serious than this 
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Hebrews 4:3-5 
These verses explain the statement that the promise of rest remains open for 


u 


the readers of Hebrews (4:1). Verse 3 claims that “‘we’ who have come to faith” 
(ot nıoteboavtes)’” “will enter into rest” (eivepyöuede yàp eis [thv] xardrravaıv),78 
a claim explained with reference to Ps 95:11, quoted here in full, and followed 
by the claim that God’s works had been finished since the foundation of the 


world, "9 for it says somewhere concerning the seventh day that “God rested on 


(O'Brien 2010: 154-55, note 173). Johnson 2006: 122 recognises that the rest in Heb 3:7-19 
is the land of Canaan, but thinks that in Heb 4:1-u it refers to “God’s own way of exist- 
ing,’ referring to the Platonic worldview, with the noumenal world as the greater reality 
beyond the material world (p. 126). 

77 This translation is from Johnson 2006: 126. O’Brien 2010: 163 translates “we who have 
believed,’ suggesting that the context indicates that the participle should be rendered by 
the past tense. A substantive aorist participle is timeless, although it retains its anteced- 
ent aspect with respect to the main verb in the sentence. The readers of Hebrews are 
described in 4:3, 10; 6:18 with substantive aorist participles followed by verbs expressing 
some subsequent action, and in 2:11, 18, 5:9 6:12; 7:25; 9:28; 10:14 with substantive present 
participles, with no such verb. Campbell 2008b: 37-47 discusses verbal aspect with sub- 
stantive participles. 

78 There are several variant readings in this clause. Mss A and C and a few others read the 
subjunctive cicepywpeba (“let us enter"), and these Mss plus N and several minuscules 
read odv (“so then") rather than ydp. This makes the sentence an exhortation rather than a 
statement. The weight of the witnesses reading yap (PI, P46, B, D, Y, 33, the Majority Text 
and some versions) and the inappropriateness of the exhortation that accompanies the 
reading of ovv indicate that the text should be read as a statement explaining in some way 
what precedes, see Metzger 1994: 595-96. The definite article (enclosed in square brackets 
in NA29) is omitted by PP? (vid), P^, B and the original hand of D; and is included in X, A, 
C, the first reviser of D, Y, several minuscules and the Majority Text. These witnesses are 
evenly spread and a decision is difficult. I omit the article, since definiteness here would 
relate this rest to that previously mentioned (in the promised land), but as the following 
verses show the rest that believers will enter is qualitatively different (Attridge 1989a: 122). 
This is also a more difficult reading since the expression eis (thv) xar&ravow is always 
definite elsewhere (Ellingworth 1993: 244). 

79 The claim that God’s works had been finished since the foundation of the world is intro- 
duced with the rare conjunction xaltoı, appearing only six times in the Lxx and the NT 
combined. In each case the Nnsv translates with a different word. See 4 Macc 2:6 (“in 
fact”); 5:28 (“even”); 7:13 (“indeed”); 8:16 (“on the other hand”); Acts 14:17 (“yet”); and 
Heb 4:3 (“though”). Here, it is followed by the participle yevndevrwv and, as LS/ 860 notes, 
it acts much like xainep, which can be rendered with "although." See also BDF 219, $425 (1); 
234, §450 (3). In this context it has concessive force: God forbade that generation from 
entering his rest, although his works had been finished since the foundation of the world, 
as Gen 2:2 demonstrates. 
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the seventh day from all his works” (xaténavoev 6 deög ev TH HEPA TH EBSOLN exco 
TAVTWV TAV Epywv avtod, Gen 2:2).8° This is followed by a second quotation of 
Ps g5:ub in v. 5. Verse 5 is complex, but the sense is clarified when it is recog- 
nised that the quotation of Ps 95:11 in v. 3 does not reiterate the prohibition 
of rest for the wilderness generation, but shows that God's rest still exists.?! 
Genesis 2:2 shows that it has existed from the foundation of the world when 
God completed the work of creation, and the repetition of Ps 95:ub in Heb 4:5 
shows that the possibility of exclusion remains. 

Two issues require clarification in this sentence: the force of the present 
tense of the verb eioepyonaı (“to enter"), and the implications of the quota- 
tion from Gen 2:2. Eicepyoue8a could be: (1) a gnomic present (we believers are 
those who enter rest); (2) a true present, with the believers envisaged as enter- 
ing the rest in the present, probably combined with the idea of progression 
towards that rest (we are entering);?? (3) a combination of present and future, 
that is, a proleptic sense (we enter already, but will not enter fully until the 
eschaton);8? or (4) a futuristic present (we who believe will enter).8* 

A gnomic present would be more likely if the verb was in the third per- 
son rather than the first,8> and should probably be discounted. It is difficult 
to decide between the remaining options, which can be classified as either 
wholly future (4), or present, with some sense of progression towards con- 
summation (2, 3). While Laansma marshals several arguments for a future 
sense, he also concludes that a present-future proleptic sense is not out of 


80 The Lxx omits 6 0cóc (the subject of xatémavcev), since God is specified as the subject 
of the verb ouvrei&w (“he finished") earlier in Gen 2:2. Wevers 1974: 83-83 lists numer- 
ous witnesses, which include 6 $eöç as the subject of both verbs, including Philo Leg. 1.16; 
Post. 64. 

81 Lane ıggıa: 99; Ellingworth 1993: 244-45; Laansma 1997: 288-89; O'Brien 2010: 166. 

82 Westcott 1892: 95; Spicq 1952: 2: 81-82; Kistemaker 1961: 109; Montefiore 1964: 83; Lincoln 
1982: 210-12; Attridge 1989: 126; Lane 1991a: 99. 

83 Barrett 1954: 372; Thompson 1982: 98-99; Hagner 1983: 49; Oberholtzer 1988: 192; Mackie 
2007: 48-54; Schenck 2007: 61-62. 

84 ` Hofius 1970b: 180 (note 352); Braun 1984: 108; Ellingworth 1993: 246; Laansma 1997: 
305-10; Koester 2001: 270; O'Brien 2010: 164-66. Moffatt 1924: 51 proposes that the present 
expresses the certainty that believers will enter God's rest. A so-called futuristic present 
often appears with verbs of motion (Matt 11:3; 17:11; John 8:14; 14:3; 1 Cor 15:50; see BDF 
168, $323; Wallace 1996: 535-37). Scholer 1991: 202-3 argues strongly that there is no pres- 
ent force at all in this verb (which he represents as a subjunctive cicepywpeda, p. 203, 
note 2). 

85  Ellingworth 1993: 246. 
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the question. While these arguments have some validity, a future orienta- 
tion does seem to be primary, given the repeated exhortations to persevere 
(3:1, 6, 14; 4:11). Indeed, a future tense here (we will enter) rather that the pres- 
ent would undercut the appeal to hold fast (3:6) and to strive to enter the rest 
(4:11). God’s rest is the ultimate goal of these people. 

The other issue is the implication of the appeal to Gen 2:2. At one level 
there is the interpretive principle of gezerah shawa.87 Since Ps 95:1 uses the 
noun xardrnaucıs and Gen 2:2 the verb xatanatw, the two texts can be used 
to interpret one another? But there is more than this, for as discussed above, 
xatamavw appears numerous times in the OT with various connotations. This 
is the first occurrence of xatamatw in the Lxx and, since God is the subject, 
the text is significant in that it explains how the rest in the Psalm can be "God's 
rest." This text is a paradigm for explaining the rest of God.®9 

Numerous scholars have noted similarities between the creation story of 
Gen 1:1-2:3 and the accounts of the construction of the wilderness sanctu- 
ary and of the temple, with the implication that the universe is to be viewed 
as a temple, and that the temple is to be viewed as a microcosm of the 
universe.?? The creation story extends over seven days and ends with God 
blessing the seventh day and resting (Gen 23-3). Similarly, God gives Moses 


86 | Laansma 1997: 305-10. 

87  Thisis one of the seven rules of Hillel listed in t. San. 7.11. See the discussion in Strack and 
Stemberger 1992: 17-34, and p. 21 for gezerah shawa. In Gen 2:2 and Ps 95:1 gezerah shawa 
only works with the Lxx, since the Hebrew verb in Gen 2:2 is NAV, rather than MU. nav 
is translated with xatanavw in Gen 2:2, making a connection with the noun xaténavats in 
Ps 95:n. 

88  Inaddition to xatanatw, Gen 2:2 shares two other significant words with Ps 95, £pya (v. 9) 
and pépa (v. 8). As well as appearing in the quotation from the Psalm in Heb 3:7-11, £pya 
appears in Heb 4:3, 4, 10, and pépa in 3:13; 4:4, 7, 8. See Docherty 2009: 189-90. 

89 Enns 1993: 278-79; Kistemaker 1961: 36. 

go These scholars include Blenkinsopp 1976: 76-83; Fishbane 1979: 3-16; Weinfeld 1981: 501- 
12; Lundquist 1983: 207-8; Levenson 1984: 283-98; 1985: 111-84; 1988a: 67-99; Hurowitz 
1985: 21-30; Koester 1989: 59-63; Barker 1991: 104-32; 1995: 8-12; 2004: 16-32; Hayward 
1996: 8-10; 147-57; Walton 2006: 113-14, 123-29; Beale 2004b: 29-80. The idea that a god 
builds a temple with cosmic features is widespread in the ANE as Hurowitz 1992: 332-34 
demonstrates. See also Kapelrud 1963: 56-62; Fisher 1963: 34-41; 1965: 313-24. See e.g. 
Gudea, Cylinder B: 1 1-7; Esarhaddon's description of Esarra, the temple of Assur, cited 





in Hurowitz 1992: 245. Enuma Elish 1 71-78; Iv 141-146; VI 45-81 (see the discussion in 
Hurowitz, pp. 93-96). This imagery also extends to the garden of Eden as the archetypal 
temple in which God is encountered. See Barker 1991: 69-103; Wenham 1986: 19-25; Parry 
1994: 126-51; Beale 2004b: 66-80; Walton 2006: 124-25. For these ideas in Rabbinic texts 
see Patai 1967: 54-104. 
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the details of construction of the tabernacle in seven speeches.?! In the seventh 
speech (Exod 31:1-17), the people are commanded to rest (xatanavw, 31:17) on 
the seventh day, as YHWH did. Similarly, just as God blessed the seventh day 
at the end of his work of creation, Moses blesses the people when he completes 
the construction of the tabernacle (Exod 39:43). Later, Solomon constructs the 
temple in seven years (1 Kings 8:37-38), he dedicates it in a feast lasting seven 
days (2 Chr 7:8; 1 Kings 8:65), and with a prayer that contains seven petitions 
(1 Kings 8:22-23; 2 Chr 6:12-39). In addition to these similarities, the idea of 
the temple as microcosm extends to the pattern of the temple and tabernacle, 
with its three parts, the holy of holies representing heaven, the dwelling place 
of God, and the inner and outer courts representing the earth and the sea 
respectively. Philo, in particular is explicit about this, as is Josephus.?? 

Since, on this understanding, the cosmos is to be understood as a temple, 
then God's rest after the creation takes place in his universe/temple.?? This 
understanding illuminates several texts referring to God's rest. In Isa 66:1 
YHWH claims that heaven is his throne and the earth his footstool, and asks 
what house and resting place could be built for him? In Ps 132:8; 2 Chr 6:41 
YHWH is invited to go to his resting place in the temple, and in Ps 13224 YHWH 
exclaims that he has chosen Zion as his resting place forever. Other texts that 
demonstrate that YHWwH’s resting place in the temple is equivalent to his 
throne in heaven, where the notion of rest does not appear, include Exod 15:17; 
Ps 11:4; 78:69.94 


gı Exod 25:1; 30:11; 30:17; 30:22; 30:34; 31:1; 31:12. 

92 See Philo Mos. 2.73-82, 102-103; QE 2.68-69, 83; Her. 221-229; Ebr. 134; Josephus Ant. 3.123, 
181. See also Sir 24; 50; Wis 9:8 and my discussion of these texts in chapters 4 and 5 (above). 

93 Andreasen 1972: 174-202; Levenson 1984: 288; 1988a: 100-21; Hurowitz 1992: 330-31; 
Laansma 1997: 70-83; Walton 2001: 147-57; 2006: 157-60, 196-99; Beale 2004b: 60-66. The 
idea that gods rest in a temple is widespread in the ANE, although outside the or the gods 
rest after conflict, at times after creating humans to do all the work. The rest is seen as the 
god taking refuge from the clamouring of the lesser gods. It is sometimes pictured not 
so much as sleeping, but as indicating ongoing control. See Enuma Elish 1 35-40, 71-75, 
108-110; V 122-128; VII 9-14; Atrahasis Epic 1 i 1—49; and the Theology of Memphis, where 





after creating everything, the god Ptah is satisfied, or rests (for the text and comments see 
Reid 1987: 29-31). There are clear differences between these accounts and the oT, where 
in Gen 2:1-3 the text simply states that God rested after his work of creation. See the brief 
remarks in Heidel 1951: 127-28. 

94 See also Num 10:33-36; 1 Chr 6:31; 28:2; Ps 99:1; Isa 631-3 (where Isaiah in the Jerusalem 
temple is also in heaven); 57:15; Jdt 9:8. 
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Given these associations the appropriateness of the appeal to Gen 2:2 
becomes clear?5 God's rest for the wilderness generation was the prom- 
ised land, with secondary temple connotations; God's rest for the believers 
(ol mtotedcavtes) is God's resting place in the temple/universe, the world to 
come of Heb 2:5, which Jesus has already entered (1:3, 6). The idea of the prom- 
ised land has faded from view, and the destination of the many heirs God is 
leading to glory (Heb 2:10) is explicated. This is where the dominion over the 
world to come is exercised (2:5), where God has rested since the creation, and 
where he will rest forever with his people.96 


Hebrews 4:6-11 
These verses explain the significance of the word "today" (oyuepov) in 
Ps 95:7, quoted in Heb 4:7, and explained in vv. 8-10. They begin by repeating 
the ideas of Heb 43-2, which claim that “it remains possible for some to enter 
it” (&mohelnerel twas eiceAOety eis aùthy, v. 6)97 and that “those who formerly 
had the good news preached to them failed to enter through disobedience" 
(ol mpdtepov evayyeAtadevtes oùx sicf]AOov dt àneiðerav, v. 6).98 That the first of 
these claims remains true is indicated by Ps 95:7, since there God sets another 
day, “today” (onuepov) when he says through David?? (long after the con- 
quest under Joshua), ojpepov ¿àv THs ÇVŞ adtod dxobonyte, ph oXAnpüvnte TAÇ 
xapdlas uv (“today if you will hear his voice do not harden your hearts”). As 
3:13 (depts o9 Td onnepov xaActrau, “as long as it is called today”) shows, “today” 


95 Von Rad 1966: 102; Lincoln 1982: 209-10; Laansma 1997: 61-75. On the other hand, as 
Laansma points out (pp. 74-75), the OT never explicitly links vn wH's rest following the 
creation with his resting place in the temple. That is, the Hebrew text of Gen 2:2 uses 
naw for YHWH's resting, and nowhere is it explicitly said that he enters his resting place 
(77030). Nevertheless, Isa 66:1 does imply a cosmic temple as God's resting place. 

96 Attridge 1989: 123; Enns 1993: 278-79; 1997: 359; Laansma 1997: 3345; Docherty 2009: 191; 
Richardson 2012: 71, note 231. 

97 Cf. 41, natadeınousvng enayyedlas eloeAdeiv elc THY natanaugıv adtod (“while the promise of 
entering his rest remains’). 

98  Aneidein (“disobedience”) only appears in Hebrews in 4:6, u, and in both places textual 
variants read ànıotia (“unbelief,” cf. Heb 3:12, 19). In 4:6 dora is supported by P46 and 
the original hand of 8, and in 4:1 by P^6, 104 and some versions. This is the smoother 
reading, since it is consistent with 3:12, 19, and this, along with its weak attestation, indi- 
cates that it is probably secondary (Attridge 1989: 122). Aneideıa forms an inclusio around 
vv 6-1. 

99 This may either refer to the Lxx heading of Ps 95 (Lxx 94) that attributes the Psalm to 
David (ibid.: 130) or it may bea conventional title for the Psalter (BDF 118, $219; Lane 1991: 
94; Leschert 1994: 126). 
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will not last forever, and “may be the last ‘today’ of the present age.”199 Some 
equate the “today” with the day of salvation, which began with coming of 
Jesus, although, in the context of Hebrews it is surely the eschatological 
“today” that began with his exaltation to the right hand of God (11-3). 

Here, the rest promise is seen from the perspective not of those who failed 
to enter the promised land, but of those who actually entered it, effectively 
denying that their entry was entry to God's rest.1° For, if Joshua” ('Incoóc)103 
had given them God's rest, God would not speak about another day.!94 
The implication is that there is more to God’s rest than possession of the prom- 
ised land.!05 

With the quotation of Gen 2:2, rest as entry to the promised land is redefined 
as entry to the place where God rests, the heavenly temple.!96 This is confirmed 
by the conclusion in vv. 9-10, which begins with &pa (“so then"): a "Sabbath 
celebration" (caßßarıcuös) awaits the people of God.!?? The word vaßßarıouös 


100 O’Brien 2010: 169. 

101 Hofius 1970b: 106-7; Thompson 2008: 95. 

102 Walker 2000: 89. For Joshua giving the people rest see Josh 1:13, 15; 11:23; 21:44; 22:4; 23:1, 
but this was not God's ultimate rest, which is outside the promised land as later parts of 
Hebrews show. In Heb 1:8-16 Abraham wandered in the promised land with his descen- 
dants, as aliens looking for a city with foundations and a heavenly country; in 12:22-24 
those who have been made perfect have attained the true rest in the heavenly Jerusalem; 
and in 1313314 the recipients of Hebrews have no continuing city (Jerusalem), but seek 
the city to come. See Attridge 1989: 123; Leschert 1994: 134-35. 

103 Ellingworth 1993: 252—53 discusses the suggestion that there is a typological relationship 
between Joshua and Jesus in this verse. Leschert 1994: 126 thinks that there is “a subtle 
typological contrast between Joshua's failure to lead the Israelites into the true rest, and 
Jesus’ accomplishment of it for his people.” But this is not developed in Hebrews (O'Brien 
2010: 169), and Jesus (as distinct from Joshua) does not feature at all in 3:7—4:11. 

104 This conditional sentence (si plus the indicative in the protasis, and àv plus the indicative 
in the apodosis) is a “past contrary to fact" condition that makes it clear that Joshua did 
not give rest to those who entered the promised land. See Wallace 1996: 694-96; O'Brien 
2010: 169. 

105 Fuller Dow 2010: 173. 

106 Laansma 1997: 278-83. Pate 2000: 205 suggests that God's rest is in “the true heavenly 
temple or some similar metaphor" O'Brien 2010: 163-64 equates God's rest in this part 
of Hebrews with the world to come (2:5), the heavenly city (11:10, 16; 12:22; 13:14) and the 
unshakeable kingdom (12:28). For rest in the new creation see 4 Ezra 7:26-[44]; 8:52; 2 Bar. 
73; 1 En. 39:4-5; 45:3-6; 53:6; and 4QmidrEschat? 111 7-9. See also Jos. Asen. 8:11; 15:7; 22:9 
and the discussions in Laansma 1997: 106-11 and Son 2005: 139-40. 

107 Laßßerıouös only appears here in the NT and is sometimes translated “Sabbath rest” 
(NRSV, NIV; Thompson 2008: 95). Barnard 2012: 181 equates xaT&ravaıç and oaßßatiopóç 
and reads both as a state of rest. Koester 2001: 272 translates it with “Sabbath,” as does 
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conveys a nuance not conveyed by x&T&rovaıç.198 It is derived from caB8arile 
(‘to keep Sabbath”), which occasionally appears in the Lxx with the idea of 
enjoying the Sabbath.!?? While the evidence is slight, the Sabbath seems to 
have been marked by the cessation of activity as well as by joyful worship,"° 
and is associated with the temple.“ For Hebrews, the oaßßarıouös takes 
place in the heavenly Jerusalem (the place of God's xatanaucıs), where the 


Calaway 2013: 79 who suggests that the “unusual ending may reflect its characterization 
as an enduring state of being, an ongoing cessation.” Hofius 1970b: 102-10 examines the 
use of vaßßerrıouög in Justin, Epiphanius, Mart. Paul, Mart. Pet., Apos. Con., and concludes 
that it refers to a Sabbath celebration or observance. See Lincoln 1982: 212-13; Attridge 
1989: 130-31; Ellingworth 1993: 255; Laansma 1997: 276-77, 83 and LS] 1579 who define 
caßßarıouös as “a keeping of the Sabbath.” Wray 1998: 81-83 denies this, as does Attridge 
1980: 283, who considers that what Hofius identifies in these later texts is not decisive "for 
the interpretation of the term in Hebrews" (p. 283). Wray argues from the causal relation- 
ship of Heb 4:10 with v. 9 that oaßßartıcuög refers to God's rest, “which remains available 
for the people of God" (emphasis original), which she explains from Philo Cher. 87-90, 
as “an energy completely free from labor... with the most perfect ease." Attridge (1980) 
comes to a similar conclusion (p. 283). While this could be inferred from Heb 4:10, it is not 
the most natural reading of vv. 9-10. Wray nowhere considers that the semantic range of 
xord&rovoıç might include the idea of a “resting place.” The relationship between vv. 9-10 
is better expressed by Weiss 1996: 282 who suggests that "God lives in a perennially joyful 
Sabbath celebration,’ which is available for the people of God. X«BBarıoyöç is not found 
in any ancient Greek literature earlier than Hebrews, leading to the suggestion that the 
author may have coined the word (Moffatt 1924: 53; Spicq 1952: 2: 83-84; Isaacs 1992: 84; 
Laansma 1997: 276). Hofius 1970b: 106 thinks that this is unlikely, as does Hughes 1977: 
160-61 (note 670), given its likely derivation from oaßßartičew. Moreover, it appears as a 
variant reading in Plutarch, Superstition, 166 (Plutarch 1927-1976: 2: 460, note 1), which 
is unlikely to be dependent upon Hebrews (Attridge 1989: 131), although the Ms tradition 
could have been influenced by other works influenced in turn by Hebrews. 

108 Käsemann 1984: 68-75 equates xot&ravotc, vaßßarıonös and Eßdonos (seventh) and finds 
the background of the rest in Heb 3-4 in gnostic speculation about the seventh aeon. 
But in Heb 4, the seventh (£88opoc) day is simply introduced to set the context of God's 
rest in Gen 2:2, and xatémavots and coarticuóc are not synonymous. See the critiques of 
Kâsemann's reading in Hofius 1970b: 102-6 and Laansma 1997: 320-21. 

109 Lev 26:34-35; 1 Esd 1:55. XaBBeriğw also appears in Exod 16:30; Lev 23:32; 2 Chr 26:31; 
2 Macc 6:6. 

110 Andreasen 1972: 141-50. See Ps 923 (MT); 2 Macc 8:27; Jub. 50:9; LAB 11:8; 1 En. 41:7; 63:5. 

111 Laansma 1997: 283. For Sabbath celebration related to the temple see Lev 23:3, where the 
Sabbath is described as WTP NPN (“a holy assembly"); Num 28:9-10 and Ezek 46:4-5 
where sacrifices are offered on the Sabbath. See also 2 Kings 1:4-12; 16:17; Isa 110-14; 
Lam 2:6; Ezek 22:8, 26; 23:38; 4527. On this see Laansma ibid.: 68-69; Walton 2001: 153. 
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people join “with myriads of angels in joyful worship" (uveidow ayyEAwv, 
navnyüpen, 12:22, 12 

Verse 10 (beginning with y&p) gives a reason for the claim that a Sabbath 
celebration awaits the people of God. That is, Jesus has entered God’s resting 
place and ceased from his work (of purification from sin, 1:3),!? just as God 
entered his resting place, having ceased from his work (of creation, 4:3-4). The 
nominative absolute construction in the first half of the verse (6 yap ciceAS wv 
elc THY xatánavow GÜTOÜ, "for as for the one who has entered his [God's] rest- 
ing place")! places the emphasis on the subject, and gives a fresh perspective 
on the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God—this was his entry into 
God's rest. The second part of the verse expands on this: "he [Jesus] himself 
has rested from his work as God did from his" (xai aùtòç xaténaveev TOV Epywv 
avtod Gomep dno rëm lölwv ó Ocóc). For this reason a Sabbath rest for believ- 
ers remains open (v. 9). The verse, then, gives a christological conclusion to 
the discussion of God's rest and connects it with the exaltation of Jesus as 
“pioneer” (&pynyos, 2:10). Jesus has entered God's rest, having ceased from his 
labours. In v. u the believers are encouraged to do the same. They are to “make 
every effort" (070vödlw)15 “to enter that resting place" (eiceA8eiv eic Exeivyv Thv 
xar&rovaıv), that is, God's resting place of Gen 2:2; Ps 95:1. Then, God, Jesus 
and the believers will rest together in the “great sabbath celebration around 
God's throne.”16 


112 Son 2005: 138-40; Schenck 2007: 62-63. 

113 Here I follow Moore 2014: 1-18 in giving a christological reading of Heb 4:10. See also 
Sabourin 1973: 204, and Attridge 1989: 131, who suggests this reading as a possibility. The 
aorist indicative (xatémavcev) needs to be given its normal past time reference as in the 
other two instances of this word in Hebrews, 4:4, 8 (Moore, pp. 5-6). Those who see a 
reference to believers entering God's rest in this verse suggest a gnomic aorist, expressing 
ageneral (timeless) concept (Ellingworth 1993: 256) or perhaps a proleptic aorist, express- 
ing certainty (Wallace 1996: 564). I am persuaded by Moore's argumentation, which need 
not be repeated here, although reading the verse as referring to believers entering God's 
rest in the eschaton is not prejudicial to my argument. 

114 The antecedent of the genitive pronoun adroö in the phrase eic thv natanaugıv adtod is 
ambiguous, but is best understood as God's resting place (NRSV; Bruce 1990: 109; Lane 
19912: 93; Ellingworth 1993: 257; Enns 1997: 360; Koester 2001: 279; O'Brien 2010: 171) rather 
that Jesus's resting place. 

115 BDAG 939. The word here is a hortatory subjunctive as the author includes himself in the 
appeal. 

116 O’Brien 2010: 172. See the similar ideas in Rev 13:14. 
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Conclusion 

This pericope (3:7-4:11) clarifies that the goal of those whom God is leading to 
glory (2:10) is the resting place that God entered at the creation, in the temple/ 
universe that God had created (Gen 1:1-2:3). It also clarifies that the promised 
land (and by implication the Jerusalem temple) was not God’s ultimate rest- 
ing place. That still awaits “the believers" (oi miotevcavtes, 4:3, that is, "God's 
people,” 6 Aoóc tod G08, v. 9). Later this rest will be identified as the true tent 
pitched by the Lord (8:2), the heavenly Jerusalem (12:22) and the city to come 
(131314). The referent of all these expressions is the same: it is the world to 
come of Heb 2:5, already occupied by Jesus (1:6) and ultimately to be subjected 
to those who persevere and, therefore, enter it.!7 


A City with Foundations (Heb 11:8-16) 


The long central section of Hebrews ends with three exhortations. The readers 
are to approach God (10:22), to hold on to their confession (10:23) and to find 
ways to stimulate love and good deeds in the community (10:24). These exhor- 
tations are followed by a warning that God's judgment awaits those who per- 
sist in deliberate sin (vv. 26-31), followed in turn by an appeal to the readers to 
recall how they had endured in the past and not to abandon their confidence, 
which leads to great reward (nıodanodocla v. 35). The paragraph ends with a 
quotation from Hab 2:3-4 (Lxx), conflated with three words from Isa 26:20 to 
establish that the coming one will come in a little while and not delay, and that 
the righteous one will live by "faith" (7ioTıç), because God has no pleasure in 
those who shrink back. Verse 36 leads into the Habakkuk quotation, explaining 
that they need “endurance” (dronovn), so that, having done the will of God they 
will “receive” (xouifw) the “promise” (€moyyeAia). The chapter ends with the 
declaration that “we” (the author and readers) are not those who shrink back 


117 Cf. DeSilva 2000b: 397 (note 47). "The author skilfully changes and develops the images 
for the final destiny of the believers and the content of the promise as the context of his 
discussion changes. Thus in chapters 3 and 4 in the context of the example of the wilder- 
ness generation, the promise is conceived of as ‘rest’; in the context of the presentation of 
Jesus’ work and the hearers’ advantage in cultic imagery the goal becomes the heavenly 
‘holy of holies. Now [120], as the author more directly addresses the believers’ experi- 
ence of loss and abuse in their current city, the image is again transformed into a secure 
city and homeland where they shall enjoy perpetual honor in God’s presence.” Loader 
1981: 52; Lincoln 1982: 209; Thompson 2008: 96 express similar ideas. 
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and are lost, but rather those who have “faith” (7ioTıç) and preserve their lives. 
In what follows I will discuss the identification of the reward that the faithful 
will receive. 

Several words in these verses reappear in significant places in Heb 11:1-12:7, 
indicating that Heb 11 cannot be detached from Heb 10 and 12,48 and confirm- 
ing the judgment of Schenck that Heb n functions as an indirect exhortation 
to the readers to remain faithful.!? The substantive bropovr, (“endurance”), 
appears only twice in Hebrews (10:36; 12:1) and the verb óxop£vo (“to endure") 
four times (10:32; 12:2, 3, 7). While wodanodocia (“reward”) appears in 2:2 in 
terms of a penalty for transgression, it also appears in 10:35 claiming that 
the readers’ confidence will lead to a reward, and in 11:26 where Moses 
remained faithful, anticipating the reward. The substantive enayyeAia (“prom- 
ise") appears fourteen times in Hebrews,!2° seven of which occur between 
Heb 10:35-11:39, and two of which (10:36; 11:39) are juxtaposed with the verb 
xoullw (‘to receive, possess"). Finally, the substantive miotis (“faith”) is com- 
mon in Hebrews, appearing thirty-two times, with all but five of these between 
Heb 10:38-12:2. These words indicate the thrust of Heb 10:32—12:7: with faith 
and endurance the readers will receive the promised reward. 

Thus the faith that is the subject of Heb n1 has a future orientation, as the 
opening definition that informs the rest of the chapter maintains. Hebrews 
111 explains that faith is the “reality” (ünöctacıs) of what is hoped for and the 


118 Thompson 1982: 69; 2008: 228-29; Cosby 1988: 260; Attridge 1989: 305-6; Hamm 1990: 
279-80; Lane ıggıb: 312-24; DeSilva 2000b: 377; Johnson 2006: 275; O'Brien 2010: 394-95; 
Richardson 2012: 119-20. Note the conjunction de in 11 tying Heb 11 with what precedes 
and totyapodv (“therefore”) in 12:1 tying Heb 12 to Heb u. It can be misleading to read 
Heb n apart from these preceding and following texts as does Käsemann 1984: 184-85. 

119 Schenck 2007:28. 

120 Heb 41; 622, 15, 17; 7:6, 8:6; 9:15; 10:36; 11:9, 13, 17, 33, 39. The concentration of promise 
language in this chapter is reminiscent of 4:1-2, where the readers are to take care not to 
fail to reach God's rest, as did the wilderness generation, while the promise of entering it 
remains. That Rahab completes the list of faithful people (at the time of the conquest), 
carries the implication that none of these faithful people entered the promised rest of 
Ps 95, that is, the land of Canaan. Hebrews 11 compares and contrasts the faithful people 
who endured and will ultimately enter God's rest with the unfaithful people of Heb 3 who 
did not and will not. Nevertheless, while the content of Heb 3-4 and ıı can be compared 
in this way, there is little specific vocabulary to indicate that. The implications simmer 
below the surface (see Ellingworth 1993: 563). 
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"verification" (E£Aeyyoç) of what is unseen,!?! unseen, that is, because it is still 
future (11:7, 13).!2 In 12:2, Jesus the supreme exemplar of faith, like those in the 
catalogue of faithful people in Heb 11,123 endured and has now received his 
eschatological reward, having taken his seat at the right hand of the throne 
of God. The “unseen things" (7p&yuara...ov BAerópeva) of Heb 11:1 are to be 
correlated with the unseen subjection of the world to come to humanity in 
Heb 2:8, and the “things” (7p&yuara) that the law has a foreshadowing of 
in Heb 10:1; that is, the blessings of the new age. And, while the patriarchs saw 
and greeted the promised blessings from afar (11:13), the subjection of the world 
to come to humanity is not yet apparent.!?* The exaltation of Christ, visible to 
all now through faith (Heb 2:9), is the “reality” (076cTaa1ç) of what is hoped for 
and the "verification" (£Aeyyoc) of this unseen subjection of all things.125 

This catalogue of faithful people who endured without receiving the prom- 
ises is uneven. Some are treated in single sentences (Abel, v. 4; Enoch, v. 5; 
Noah, v. 7; Rahab, v. 31; Joseph, v. 22)126 and others given an extended treat- 
ment. Abraham and the Patriarchs feature in vv. 8-22 and Moses in vv. 23-28. 
While the Exodus and conquest are mentioned in vv. 29-30, no names are 


121 Itis beyond my scope to enter into discussion of the complex translation problems sur- 
rounding Heb 11:1. The glosses “reality” and "verification" are from Attridge 1989: 309-10 
(see his entire discussion on pp. 307-11). For a discussion of ünöctecız in Hebrews (also 
arguing for the sense of “reality”) see Koester 1972: 585-88 and, for more recent discus- 
sion of both words, with similar conclusions, see Lane 1991b: 325-26; 28-29; Baugh 2006: 
113-18; Bockmuehl 2009: 371; O'Brien 2010: 398-400. Richardson 2012: 119-29 has a full 
discussion and concludes that ünöotacıs and £Aeyyoc are near synonyms, with the sense 
"steadfast confidence" and "certainty" respectively. 

122 Williamson 1970: 340; Lane 1991b: 329; Eisenbaum 1997: 384-86; Koester 2001: 473; Baugh 
2006:121; Moberly 2009: 354. This eschatological orientation does not exhaust the ideas in 
the chapter, as vv. 3, 27 indicate (Attridge 1989: 311; Gordon 2008: 149-50). Thompson 1982: 
73-79; 2008: 231 draws a line between the things hoped for (eschatology) and the unseen 
things belonging to “the Platonic distinction between the visible and the invisible world,” 
as does Johnson 2006: 277. But as Ellingworth 1993: 562-63 and Rhee 2001: 31-34 demon- 
strate such a distinction is absent from Heb n. 

123  Forsimilar lists of heroes from the past see Wis 10; Sir 44-50; 4 Macc 16:16-23. See also the 
discussion in Ellingworth 1993: 560-61. Cosby 1988: 257-73 discusses the use of anaphora 
in this chapter, and Richardson 2012: 167-224 comprehensively demonstrates how those 
mentioned in Heb u function as typological anticipations of Jesus in 121-2. 

124 Cf. Brawley 1993: 95: “In spite of the appearance of present circumstances, faith is a con- 
viction about the consummation of divine victory now withheld from human eyes." 

125 Ibid.: 97. 

126 I exclude Isaac and Jacob, who also receive one sentence each (vv. 21-22), as they are 
subsumed under Abraham in vv. 9, 13-16, see Hamm 1990: 277. 
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given apart from Rahab,12” followed by a brief eight-verse summary naming a 
few people in passing, and a two-verse conclusion.28 

The extended treatment given to Abraham indicates his significance. 
Three incidents from his life are mentioned: his journey to the land of prom- 
ise while unaware of his destination, and his sojourn there as an alien with 
Isaac and Jacob; his ability along with Sarah to procreate when old; and the 
Agedah. The eschatological orientation of Abraham’s faith is clear in the first 
incident, defined in terms of three locales: the place to which he travelled, 
the land where he sojourned and the country he anticipated.129 At the outset 
he travelled “to a place he was about to receive as an inheritance" (cic tomov 
öv HuEMev AetiBitvet eis xAnpovoylav).130 He arrived in “a land of promise" (yf 
THS EmayyeAtac), living there as an “alien” (napoixéw) with Isaac and Jacob 
(Gen 23:4), heirs with him of the same "promise" (énayyeAia), as though living in 


127  Mosser 2009a: 384-86, 394-95 discusses the place of Rahab, the Gentile woman prosti- 
tute at the end of a list of the illustrious figures of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph and Moses, and argues that she is rhetorical centre of the chapter. The 
mention of Rahab is even more surprising in connection with the conquest of Canaan, 
since Joshua is absent from the list, although he does appear in 4:8 in a claim that he 
did not give the people the rest God had promised. As Johnson 2006: 290-91 suggests, 
this amounts to a critique of Joshua along with the wilderness generation for "seeing the 
land of Canaan as 'God's rest’ in the first place.” Moreover, Rahab did not perish with the 
disobedient (aneıdew, see 3:18). Significantly, while the author has time to refer to Rahab, 
he has insufficient time to mention Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah, David, Samuel and 
the prophets. 

128 Fora discussion of the rhetorical composition and the function of Heb nu in the book see 
Cosby 1988: 258-73, who concludes that the “rhetorical techniques reinforce the actual 
evidence presented to validate the author's claim that those who please God are the 
ones who ignore earthly blessing and live their lives in the glorious hope of the prom- 
ised heavenly rest" For similar assessments see D'Angelo 1979: 24-26; Lane 1991b: 319; 
Schenck 2007: 28; O'Brien 2010: 395-96. 

129 Apart from leaving in obedience to God, Abraham and the Patriarchs do not move, 
Abraham goes to "receive" (Auußavw) an inheritance; he “awaits” (Exdexouaı) the city with 
foundations; he and the others "see" (eldov) and "greet" (dondLonaı) the (contents of) the 
promises; they "seek" (é1@ytéw) a homeland; and they “aspire to" (6p£yo) a better country. 
Thus, they are not pilgrims migrating towards heaven (after death) as Käsemann 1984: 
32-37, 48-55 and Johnsson 1978: 245 suggest. Rather they anticipate the appearance of the 
city (Lane 1991b: 358-59). 

130 The second correctors of & and D, and several minuscules add the definite article to 
Tönoç in this verse. It is absent from P^6, the original hands of N and D, and from A, P, Y 
and several other minuscules. Adding the article may suggest that copyists were think- 
ing of Canaan, but as the sequel shows, Canaan is not “the place.” See Lane 1991b: 349; 
Ellingworth 1993: 581-82; Koester 2001: 484; Schenck 2007: 63-64. 
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a “foreign land” (cAAdtpt0¢).!3! However, they were well aware this was not their 
ultimate goal, for while they “camped” there (¿v cxyvats xorvovacac),3? they 
were waiting for “the city with foundations" (9 Toüç deueAloug ëyovoav nó c),133 
whose “maker” (teyvitys) and “builder” (8qpuovpyóc) is God.!3* The description 
of the city as being constructed and built by God is initially reminiscent of Heb 
3:4, where the one who builds all things is God (although the word there is 
xataoxevddw, “prepare”), but more pertinent is Heb 8:2, where the true tent is 
“pitched” (zyyvupt) by the Lord. Hebrews 11:10 is another text reflecting God's 
intention to dwell with his people in the eschaton, this time not so much in a 


131 To claim that the author of Hebrews has a negative view of created things and a positive 
view of the unseen world, is to misread the text. Nonetheless, in 11:9-10 he does treat the 
“land of promise" (yf, ti enayyeXlas) with a degree of disdain, matching the suggestion 
of 4:8 that Joshua did not lead the people into God's rest. The contrast is not between 
inferior earthly things and superior heavenly things, but between the eschatological 
dwelling place of God and the earthly territory that pointed to that reality. There can 
no longer be any attachment to that land, contra Buchanan 1972: 191-94 who thinks the 
goal is the earthly land, which is only metaphorically heavenly (see Attridge 1989: 329, 
note 12). 

132 Only here in the NT does oxnvý refer to a temporary human dwelling. See Matt 17:4; 
Mark 9:5; Luke 9:33 (the transfiguration); Luke 16:9 (eternal homes); Acts 7:43-44 (the tab- 
ernacle); Acts 15:16 (the fallen tent of David); Heb 8:2, 5; 9:2, 3, 6, 8, 11, 21; 13:10 (the temple, 
or the earthly or heavenly tabernacle); Rev 13:6; 15:5 (the tabernacle in heaven); 21:3 (the 
eternal dwelling place of God with his people). 

133 This is the first occurrence of néie (“city”) in Hebrews. The word appears three more 
times (1116 in an emphatic position at the end of a paragraph; 12:22; 13:14). In 11:16; 12:22 
the heavenly city is in view, and in 13:14, the earthly city (Jerusalem) is negated in a similar 
way that the land is negated in 11:9. Bruce 1990: 299 refers to Canaan and Jerusalem as 
"temporary object lessons." Only here does one of the places referred to in vv. 8-10 have 
the definite article. This city is "the" place over against other places. 

134 Philo juxtaposes Texvirmyç and önklovpyöç in several places, sometimes referring to build- 
ers generally (Leg. 3.98; Cher. 126; Contempl. 4—5; Prov. 245-16) and sometimes refer- 
ring to God as a builder (Leg. 3.99; Cher 127-128; Gig. 23; Deus 21, 25, 30, 31; Congr. 105; 
Mut. 29-32; Aet. 41-44). Spicq 1952: 1: 43-44 concludes that the author of Hebrews is 
indebted to Philo here, but as Williamson 1970: 46-51 points out, Philo uses the words 
for the creation of the world and the author of Hebrews for the construction of the new 
Jerusalem. Josephus juxtaposes the two words referring to builders in Ant. 12.35, and in 


D 


Ant. 12.23 he uses Zuuoëpeug of humans as God's “workmanship.” Wisdom 13:1 uses 
texvitys of God, and T. Job 39:12, the later Hel. Syn. Pr. (Apos. Con. 8.5.2; 8.12.22; 8.40.2) 


and the much later Gk. Apoc. Ezra use õnpovpyóç of God. 
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temple, but in a restored temple-city (the heavenly Jerusalem), where God was 
expected to lay the foundations.!35 

Verses 13-16 are an important digression, emphasising the eschatological 
perspective of the chapter.!36 Verse 13 explains that Abraham, Sarah and the 
other Patriarchs died in faith, not having received the “promises” (émayyeAia, 
pl.), although they saw them from a distance and greeted them,!37 while 
acknowledging that they were “strangers and aliens on the earth" (Eévot xai 
napenlönuor eiow Eri tig ys). Verses 14-15 explain that those who recog- 
nise that they are strangers and aliens make it clear that they are seeking a 
"homeland" (matpic¢). However, this homeland is quite different from normal 
uses of the word; it is not the place they "left" (€xBaivw)!58 but the place they 


135  Betz 1987: 106; O'Brien 2010: 414. For God laying the foundations of the eschatological 
Zion/Jerusalem see Ps 87 (Lxx 86):5; Isa 28:16; 44:28; 54:11; for the stability of the heav- 
enly city see Ps 46:4—5; and for God laying the foundations of the earthly Zion/Jerusalem 
see Ps 48:8 (LXX 47:9); 87:1 (Lxx 86:2); Isa 14:32; 58:12. In 4 Ezra 10:27 the eschatologi- 
cal Jerusalem is a “place of huge foundations" (locus... de fundamentis magnis), and in 
Rev 21:14, 19 the new Jerusalem has foundations, named with the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. Of course, tents have no foundations, in contrast to this antici- 
pated city. See De Young 1960: 138; Muntingh 1971: 108-29; Lane 1991b: 351-52; Ellingworth 
1993: 584. 

136 Swetnam 1981: 91-92; Lane 1991b: 355; O'Brien 2010: 417-18. 

137 That Abraham and the Patriarchs saw and “greeted” (dondlopaı) the promises indicates 
that they did not just see a mirage or an illusion (Moffatt 1924: 173; Braun 1984: 363). Apart 
from Matt 10:12, where Jesus advises his disciples to greet any “house” (oixía) they enter, 
clearly referring to those in the house, elsewhere in the NT &on&čopar only occurs with a 
personal direct object (including Heb 13:24) suggesting to Bockmuehl 2009: 369—70 that 
this was like greeting a friend, and to Ellingworth 1993: 594 that the city Abraham and the 
Patriarchs awaited was primarily a community. Spicq 1952: 1: 84 cites as a supposed paral- 
lel Philo Spec. 417, who uses npooxuvew (“prostrate oneself") to refer to the plight of exiled 
slaves, unable to fall to the surface of their homeland on arrival there. Heb 11:13 is quite 
different from this. 

138  'Exgatvo is a hapax legomenon here in the NT and is rare in the Lxx, appearing in Josh 4:16, 
17, 18 (the priests coming up out of the Jordan with the ark); Isa 24:18; Jdt 5:8 (abandoning 
the ways of one's ancestors); 1 Macc 4:27;15:4; Sir 30:8; 38:18. Ellingworth 1993: 597 suggests 
an allusion to Josh 4, although an allusion to Jdt 5 is more likely, referring to the ancestors 
who have lived in Mesopotamia and left at the beginning of a potted history of Israel from 
Abraham to the return from the exile. The second revisers of 8 and D, as well as Y and 
the Majority Text read é&fA8ov, perhaps assimilating to v. 8. The attestation for éxflatvo is 
strong (P46 vid, the original hands of N and D, A, P and several minuscules), and it should 
be retained. 
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were "seeking" (émt@ytéw), to which they were more attached than their place 
of origin.!?9 

The homeland they sought that was "better" (xpeittwv), "because" (todt’ 
Zotiv)49 it is "heavenly" (Erovpdvıos), since God has “prepared” (Eroudlw) a 
“city” (möAıs) for them. The use of EroıudLlw echoes the text that above all refers 
to the eschatological dwelling place of God with his people, Exod 15:17—the 
“sanctuary” (&yıdoya) God's hands have prepared.!*! 

Abraham is significant in Heb 11 not only by virtue of the length of the treat- 
ment given to him, but also because he is “the paradigmatic father of the pil- 
grim people of God en route to the better country and the city built by God."142 
He contrasts with the wilderness generation of Heb 3:7-4:11, who failed to 
enter God's rest through disobedience.'^? While the city that Abraham seeks is 
unnamed in Heb n, its descriptions identify it as the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem of 12:22 and the city to come of 13:14.!44 

Hebrews u ends with a similar statement. Not only did Abraham and the 
Patriarchs die in faith, waiting for their inheritance, but all those mentioned 
in the chapter, while commended for their faith, did not “receive” (xoyifw) “the 


139 Ilatpi¢ appears elsewhere in the NT only in Matt 13:54, 57; Mark 6:1, 4; Luke 4:23-24; 
John 4:44, referring to a prophet’s hometown, where no honour is received. Here the patri- 
archs were seeking a heavenly homeland—their destination rather than their place of 
origin (O'Brien 2010: 420). Il&Tpiç appears twenty-four times in the Lxx (Lev 25:10; Esth 
2:10, 20; 8:6; Jer 22:10; 26:16 (Lxx); Ezek 2335; Tob 5:11; 2 Macc 4:1; 5:8, 9, 15; 8:21, 33; 13:3, 
10, 14, 18; 4 Macc 1:1; 4:1, 5, 20; 17:21; 18:4), always referring to a place of origin and, at 
times, expressing a longing for that. The word is also frequent in Philo (eighty-nine times) 
and in Josephus (one hundred and forty-two times). Significant occurrences referring to 
attachment to one’s homeland in Philo include Legat. 277, 285; Plant. 146; Ebr. 17; Flacc. 
46; and in Josephus Ant. 1.317; 12.304; 20.11; J.W. 1.434. See Ellingworth 1993: 595; Koester 
2001: 490; DeSilva 2000b: 394-95 for discussions of homeland in Greco-Roman and Jewish 
literature. Braun 1970: 319-27 finds dependence on Philo here, who envisages heaven as a 
homeland that people come from and return to (Her. 274, see also 82), but these ideas are 
absent from Hebrews. 

140 For this explanatory sense of ro" Zocm see Matt 27:49; Mark 7:2; Acts 1:19; 19:4; Rom 7:18; 
9:8; 10:6, 7; Phlm 12; Heb 2:14. See BDAG 741, s.v. 007061, b, e. 

141 See my discussion of this text in Church 2013a: 354-55. See also Gabel 2006: 469-70; Tzoref 
2009: 203 (note 30). 

142 Bockmuehl 2009: 364. 

143 In Heb 338 they fail because they “disobey” (dneıdew); in 1:8, when called Abraham 
“obeys” (bmaxobw). Cf. also Mosser 20092: 393, “Je (very time the author repeats the word 
miotet a contrast is drawn with the dmtotia of the wilderness generation.” 

144 Bruce 1990: 193-94; Baugh 2006: 130; Bockmuehl 2009: 369, 371, 373; Mosser 2009a: 390-91; 
Johnson 2006: 293-94; Thompson 2008: 235-38 O'Brien 2010: 412-14. 
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promise" (y, émayyeAta). The promise, the inheritance, the heavenly homeland 
and the city with foundations are all unspecified in Heb u, although the lan- 
guage used implies the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, to be 
confirmed in 12:18-29. 


You have come to Mount Zion (1218-24) 


Hebrews 122-2 concludes the list of faithful people with the example of 
Jesus, “the pioneer and perfecter of faith" (6 Tüç niotewg dpynyds xai Tekeiwrng 
"mooüç).145 A string of imperatives in vv. 3-17 demonstrate that this pericope is 
an appeal to the readers to persevere and endure discipline, 4$ ending with the 
negative example of Esau, who fell short of the grace of God (v. 15), sacrificing 
his inheritance rights to satisfy his immediate hunger. A further imperative 
appears in v. 25, where the readers are to “see to it" (BA€rw) that they do not 
refuse the one who speaks.!*” Between the example of Esau (12:14-17) and the 
call to listen to the one who speaks is a finely balanced pericope that claims 
that the readers have not come to Sinai but to Zion. This pericope, the "grand 
finale" of Hebrews,!*8 contains significant temple imagery. 


145 Richardson 2012: 167-224 demonstrates how Jesus brings the list to its proper climax, and 
that all those listed in Heb u are typological anticipations of him. 

146 There are twenty-one second person plural imperatives in Hebrews: three in Heb 3 (vv. 1 
12, 13), one in 7:4, one in 10:32 and sixteen in chapters 12-13 (Heb 12:3, 12, 13, 14, 25; 13:2, 3, 
7, 9, 16, 17, 18, 24). There are also nineteen hortatory subjunctives, but only four fall in Heb 
12-13 (see 2:1; 3:6, 14; 4:1, 11, 14, 16; 6:1, 18; 10:22, 23, 24; 12:1, 28; 13:13, 15) Exhortation is mostly 
replaced by directive in the closing chapters of Hebrews. 

147 The present imperative of BAéro also appears in 3:12 as part of the appeal to the readers 
to hear the Holy Spirit speaking in Ps 95:7-n. 

148  Lindars 1989: 402. Lindars actually refers to 12:18-29 as the “grand finale.” I examine 
vv. 25-29 later in this chapter. Others who assign climactic significance to 1218-24 in 
the rhetorical structure of Hebrews include Lane ıggıb: 448; Isaacs 1992: 87; Ellingworth 
1993: 669; Guthrie 1994: 143; Koester 2001: 548; Son 2005: 78; Thompson 2008: 266 (who 
seems to have changed his mind from 1982: 44, where following Kásemann 1939: 27-29 
[ET 1984: 48-51] he proposed that vv. 18-24 had been taken over from some other source 
and adapted); O'Brien 2010: 477; Barnard 2012: 208. Others who see the incorporation of 
a traditional source here include Rissi 1987: 101-2 and Scholer 1991: 137-38. On the other 
hand, Jones 1985: 396-74 finds that the theme of the two covenants that has pervaded 
Hebrews is synthesised in this pericope, and Son 2005: 24, 77-104 (and passim) argues 
that this pericope "reveals the author's conceptual framework on the basis of which he 
has developed his argument throughout this epistle" (p. 24) and sums up everything that 
precedes. Son has probably overstated the results of his study, but there is no doubt that 
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This pericope does not stand alone, however, being joined to what precedes 
with the causal particle y&p, showing that vv. 18-24 provide the theological 
foundation for the warnings of vv. 14—17.49 Moreover, the repetition of the 
present participle of AoA£o (“to speak") in vv. 24, 25 shows that vv. 18-24 lead 
into the appeal to listen to the speech of God. 

Hebrews 1238-24 comprises two contrasting sentences, the first begin- 
ning with the expression ov... mpoceAnAvOate (“you have not come"), and the 
second beginning with &Ad& npoceAnAvOate (“but you have come"). While no 
mountain is named as the place to which the readers have not come,!9? it is 
clear from the string of descriptors joined by the conjunction xai that Sinai is 
in view. The text describes "the physical phenomena accompanying the giving 
of the law"! followed by the reaction of the people who could not endure the 
order that no animal could touch the mountain, and of Moses who trembled 
with fear. The overriding emotion that surfaces in this description is terror at 
the presence of God. As in 3:7-4:n, the readers are compared with the Sinai 
generation. But, while in the earlier text the comparison was motivation to 
persevere so as to attain to God's rest in the heavenly temple, here it is motiva- 
tion to seek peace and sanctification (12:4), since they already have proleptic 
access to that heavenly temple. 

The perfect indicative of npocépyopot (“to approach") needs to be read simi- 
larly in vv. 18 and 22. These are the final occurrences of the verb in Hebrews, 
and only here is it in the indicative mood. Previously, it has referred to the 
approach of the community to God, either his throne (4:16) or God himself 
(7:25; 10:22; 11:6); as well as to the approach of the Israelites to God under the 
old covenant (10:1).!5? Here, the text claims that the readers have not come to 


this pericope occupies a significant place in concluding the argument, making it unlikely 
that it has been incorporated from some earlier source. 

149 Lane ıggıb: 459; Ellingworth 1993: 670. 

150 The first sentence claims that the readers have not come to what can be touched using the 
present passive participle of pyAapdw (“to touch, handle"). Several witnesses to the text 
(D, V, several minuscules, the Majority Text and some versions add épet—the dative sin- 
gular of öpoç, “to a mountain"). This reading seems to be secondary, probably assimilated 
to v. 22 where "Mount Zion" (än öpog) is the place to which they have come. See Lane 
1991b: 441 (note x); Metzger 1994: 605. The word ópet is absent from Dip, N, A, C, several 
minuscules and versions. 

151 Johnson 2006: 326. See the discussion in Son 2005: 31-35. The marginal notes in NA?8 
identify allusions to Exod 19:16-19; 20:18; Deut 4:11-12; 5:22; and the words Expoßög gip 
(‘Iam terrified,” 12:21) are from Deut 9:19 where Moses describes his terror at Sinai/Horeb. 

152 discuss below (chapter 8) the cultic sense of tpocépyopot in Hebrews, where only God, 
God's throne or the heavenly temple are “approached.” Eicépyouct (“to enter") also has a 
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Sinai, but to Zion. The verb echoes Deut 4:1 where the people “approached” 


(mpocepyopat) and “stood” (totp) at the foot of Horeb. The perfect tense intensi- 


fies the action of coming,!?3 and indicates that the readers are to recognise that 


in their worship,!5* they have come to and are now present at Mount Zion.!® 


153 


154 


155 


cultic sense in Hebrews, but normally appears in different contexts. It describes entry 
into God's rest, which I have argued is in the heavenly temple (3:11, 18, 19; 4:1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 
u, although the impetus for the use of the verb in Heb 3-4 is its appearance in Ps 95 
(LXX 94):n, quoted in Heb 3:11). It is used for entry into the heavenly holy of holies 
(6:19, 20; 9:12, 24), or the earthly (9:25), and for the entry of Christ into the world (10:5). 
On the basis of this word and the clear temple imagery in the pericope, Scholer (ibid.: 149) 
extrapolates that the readers of Hebrews, as well as those they encounter in the heavenly 
temple, have attained “a high priestly status with regard to their access to God.” This is 
not a necessary deduction and, indeed, the word is never used in Hebrews to refer to the 
approach of the high priest to the holy of holies. Rather, as Thompson 1982: 45 notes, it 
is always used of the approach of the community in worship or prayer. Since under the 
new covenant the former cultic arrangements are no longer necessary, there is no role for 
the former priesthood. While the faithful now experience the same privileges granted to 
the former high priests in terms of access to God, they are not thereby given the status of 
high priests, of which there is now only one (Jesus). Under the new covenant, they have 
privileges that far outstrip those of the community of the old covenant. The presence of 
God is open to them, and they worship in the heavenly temple along with the angels, the 
whole community of the faithful and the righteous dead (Ellingworth 1993: 678). 

Burton 1976: 38; Campbell 2007: 162, 201-10; 2011: 139-55; O'Brien 2010: 479; Evans 2004: 
205-6. In Heb 1238, 22 the perfect tense expresses the notion that the people have come 
and are present at Zion, as do the two aorist verbs in Deut 4:11 (mpoonAGete xai Zomme, 
“you came and stood”). A verbal action in any tense has consequences or creates a new 
state (Campbell 2007: 164-65) and since, as Deut 4:11 indicates, the state of having been at 
Horeb can be expressed by a simple aorist (you came to Horeb—you should therefore live 
differently). Here, in Heb 12:18-24, the perfect gives prominence to the new state created 
by the verbal action (you have come to Zion—therefore you must not refuse the one who 
speaks, 12:25). In Deut 4:11 the people were no longer at Horeb; here there is no indication 
that they had left Zion. 

Jones 1985: 396-97; Scholer 1991: 144; Ellingworth 1993: 678. Scholer (p. 144) refers 
to ^worship and prayer...as the means by which Christians may already dwell in the 
heavenly .. . while still on earth.” The text is a reminder to the readers of the access to 
God that they have in the present (414-16; 619-20; 7:19; 10:19-23), arising out of their 
conversion and realised in their worship (Arowele 1990: 444). Barrett 1954: 376; Peterson 
1982: 160; Bruce 1990: 255; Thompson 2008: 267; O'Brien 2010: 482 consider that the text 
is a reference to the conversion of the recipients, cf. the etymology of the English word 
“proselyte” with the form in this verse (mpoceAyAvOate). Barnard 2012: 209 finds this 
unlikely, since they are encouraged “to repeat this experience (e.g. 4:16; 10:22)" 

Johnsson 1973: 332 (note 207); Peterson 1982: 160; Casey 1982: 332; Scholer 1991: 143; 
Attridge 1989: 372; Lane 1991b: 440-41 (note w). Montefiore 1964: 229 suggests that “they 
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Setting the stage for the contrast in the two sentences (18-21, 22-24) is the 
clause od... npoceAnAüdare bryAapwuevw (“you have not come to something that 
can be touched"), which finds it counterpart in the clause &Md mpoceAnAvSate 
Liev Geet (“but you have come to Mount Zion"). This contrast has been read in 
different ways. Thompson detects a Platonic background and suggests that the 
word byAapdw (“to touch") is used pejoratively to distinguish the inferior phe- 
nomenal world from the superior noumenal world.!156 However, as elsewhere 
in Hebrews, the two sentences contrast not what is vertical and spatial, but 
what is horizontal and eschatological, between two covenants. The former was 
mediated by Moses (implied, but not stated in the first sentence) and the new 
covenant is mediated by Jesus (8:6; 9:15; 12:24).1?7 

Some scholars suggest that Mount Zion cannot be touched primarily 
because it is future;5? however, the text nowhere suggests that Mount Zion 
cannot be touched. That is not the essence of the contrast. The source of the 
imagery is the palpable darkness of the ninth plague (Exod 10:21),5? where 


have drawn close but not yet arrived"; Hofius 1970b: 142 suggests that they have arrived 
at the gates; Wilson 1987: 230 suggests that they have come near, but not actually arrived; 
and Rissi 1987: 100-101 suggests that while they have access to Mount Zion, they remain 
on earth with their temptations and suffering. Ellingworth 1993: 671 proposes that 
npocepyonaı is ambiguous here, indicating that “their worship... [is] dominated by the 
reality of heaven... yet negative and positive exhortation... are still needed.’ Thus, the 
word expresses the already and not yet of Christian eschatology. For similar ideas see 
Eph 1:314. See Lincoln 1990: 19-44. 

156 Thompson 1982: 45-47; 2008: 267; Scholer 1991: 140; Ellingworth 1993: 672; Johnson 2006: 
329-30. Philo never uses WyAapdw in this sense. The verb appears in Her. 250 with the 
sense of groping around in the darkness; and in Mut. 126 with the sense of “being in touch 
with divine things.” In Mut. 126 the cognate noun yAdcpypa ("touch") also appears as 
one of the meanings of the name Moses, and in Leg. 3. 231 it is the meaning of the name 
"Chemosh" (Xauws). Another associated noun byAapnrös ("palpable") refers to deep dark- 
ness in Somn. 1.114, an allusion to the same word in Exod 10:21. Thompson 1982: 45 refers 
to Philo, Cher. 57, 73, Post. 20, Legat. 6, where Philo discusses the distinction between 
what is and what is not sense-perceptible. In Cher. 57 Philo uses the substantive àq/j 
("sense of touch”); in Cher. 73 he uses the verb &mtw (“to touch"); in Post. 20 the verb ipao 
(“to touch"); and in Legat. 6 he uses the adjective &bavoToç (“untouchable”). Thompson 
also refers to Plato Phaedo 99E (where the verb is &7Tw, “to touch"); Tim. 28B, 31B (adjec- 
tive &7TöÇ, tangible"). The only occurrence of pyAagaw in Plato is in Phaedro 99B, where 
it has the sense "groping...as in darkness" (pynAapavtes ol noMol WomeEp Ev oxócet). 

157 Fohrer and Lohse 1971337; Peterson 1982: 160-66; Scholer 1991: 138 (note 1) 
Lane ıggıb: 461. 

158 Hurst 1984: 70; Lane ıggıb: 461. 

159 Attridge 1989: 372; Bruce 1990: 352. 
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both the adjective pyAapytis (“palpable”) appears alongside the noun yvöpoç 
(“darkness”), two words that appear in Heb 12:18. This is a more likely allusion, 
especially given the semantic range of yAapdw, which includes the sense 
of “feel around, grope.”69 The old covenant is characterised by darkness and 
gloom that is so thick that it can be felt jot The new covenant communicates 
“exultation, warmth openness, acceptance, and relationship, set off in bold 
relief against the dismal portrait of the Sinai assembly.”!6? 

Apart from the reference to a “festal gathering" (mavyyvetc) in v. 22, the 
positive emotions in Heb 12:22-24 are not explicated. Again, the conjunction 
xai appears seven times, with the eight descriptors falling into four pairs.163 
“Mount Zion” (ën dpet) is the destination, with the first descriptor identifying 
Zion as the “city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem" (möXeı 0:00 (voc, 
"TepovoaAny enoupaviw).!6* In the OT, Zion is frequently designated as God's 
dwelling place.!65 Given that this is the only reference to Zion in Hebrews, 
the readers may have inferred that the author was referring to the earthly 
Zion, the Temple Mount over against Sinai. However, the two additional epi- 
thets clarify that the earthly Zion is not in view.66 The “city” (réie) recalls 
the city with foundations (11:10), that God had prepared for Abraham and the 


160 BDAG 1097-98. It appears with this sense in Gen 27:12, 21, 22 where the blind Isaac 
"touches" Jacob and identifies him as Esau. It also has this sense in Deut 28:29; Judg 16:26; 
Job 5:14; 12:26; Isa 59:10; Luke 24:39; Acts 17:27. 

161 The word translated “touch” in Heb 12:20 is Otyy&vo, in an allusion to Exod 1932 (where 
it is a hapax legomenon in the Lxx), also appearing in Heb 11:28 for the destroying angel 
touching the firstborn of Israel at the Passover; and in the list of regulations in Col 2:21— 
do not “touch” (&xtw), "taste" (vebopou) or “handle” (Otyy&vo). 

162 Guthrie 1998: 420. Son 2005: 93 proposes that the imagery in these two sentences is nei- 
ther primarily vertical nor primarily horizontal, rather it explains "the superior situation 
of the Christian community under the new covenant...” 

163  Westcott 1892: 412; Attridge 1989: 374; Son 2005: 87-89. 

164 All of these expressions are anarthrous in Greek. I have supplied a definite article 
in English where appropriate. Johnson 2006: 327 translates "a city of the living God, a 
heavenly Jerusalem,’ as though there were more than one of each. He also translates 
the xat in the expression xoi óAet 0£00 (voc, TepovoaAny ¿novpaviw with “and,” reading 
"Mount Zion, and a city...” But surely this xat is explicative, identifying Zion with the city 
and Jerusalem (Spicq 1952: 2: 405; Lane 1991b: 441 [note gg]; Ellingworth 1993: 677; O'Brien 
2010: 483). This xai is omitted by the original hand of D, but since its omission has such 
little support it should be retained. 

165 (Kings 14:21; Ps 2:6; 9:11; 48:1; 50:2; 65:1; 74:2; 76:2; 78:68; 84:7; 87:2; 99:2; 10216, 21; 110:2; 128:5; 
132:13; 134:3; 135:21; Amos 1:2; Mic 4:7; Joel 4:16, 17, 21; Zech 2:10; 8:3; 9:9; Isa 8:18; 12:6; 18:7; 
24:23; 60:14; 64:10; Sir 36:18. 

166  Koester 2001: 550; Son 2005: 89; O'Brien 2010: 483. 
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patriarchs (11:16),167 that is, the heavenly Jerusalem.!68 Thus, the author has 
taken the well-known imagery of Zion/Jerusalem as the place of access to God 
and, by means of the adjective “heavenly” (émovpdévioc), applied it as a meta- 
phor for access to God under the new covenant.!69 

As elsewhere in Hebrews, the adjective “heavenly” (&rovpávtoc) refers to 
what is to come, now come into the present,!7° the eschatological dwelling of 
God with his people."7! Thus, temple imagery is pressed into service to symbol- 
ise the relationship between God and his people under the new covenant. This 
is appropriate, since Zion/Jerusalem is a cipher for the temple where God was 
encountered. The figurative language used elsewhere for this dwelling: “the 
world to come" (2:5); "God's rest" (41—11); “the true tent" (8:2); “within the cur- 
tain" (619-20; 10:19-25); “the city built by God" (11:10); “the heavenly homeland" 
(11:16); “the unshakeable kingdom" (12:28); and “the city to come" (13:14), is now 
extended to include the heavenly Jerusalem. 

The next pair of descriptors refers to the inhabitants of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the “myriads of angels in a festal gathering" (uvpıdoıw &yyflwv 
Tawny vpet),!”2 and the “assembly of the firstborn, inscribed in heaven" (exxAyata 


167 Johnson 2006: 331; Fuller Dow 2010: 173-74. 

168 Attridge 1989: 374. Buchanan 1972: 222 thinks it is a reference to the restored earthly city 
of Jerusalem, called “heavenly” because of its divine origin. He refers to Ezek 40-48; Zech 
14:9-11. But this is to misread the eschatological outlook of Hebrews. See Gordon 2008: 
43-44. 

169 DeSilva 2000b: 466. 

170 Heb 31; 6:4; 8:5; 9:23; 1116. 

171 Lane ıggıb: 465; Koester 2001: 544; Son 2005: gı; O'Brien 2010: 483. The notion of a (new) 
heavenly Jerusalem is absent from the oT, but appears in Rabbinic and apocalyptic lit- 
erature as the eschatological dwelling place of God with his people. See T. Dan 5:12-13; 
2 Bar. 4:2-7; 4 Ezra 7:26; 8:52; 10:27, 54; 13:36; 1 En. 90:26-39; 2 En. 55:2; Tob 13:10-16; Sib. Or. 
3.787; 5.250-251; Gal 4:26; Rev 3:12; 21:1-4; b. Hag. 12b; B. Bat. 75b. See Barrett 1954: 374-76. 
Philo (Somn. 2. 250) refers to Jerusalem not made of wood or stone, but found in a peace- 
ful human soul. Thus, in Philo, Jerusalem is allegorised as a "vision of peace' (Williamson 
1970: 144; Fuglseth 2005: 215). In Hebrews, there is no such allegory; rather the heavenly 
Jerusalem is a metaphor for the dwelling of God with his people. 

172 The original hand of D reads uupiwv &ylwv dyyEAwv (a myriad of holy angels). This reading 
is only attested in this Ms and, for this reason, as well as the genitive case of uvplwv among 
a succession of datives, indicates that it is secondary. It is debated whether the dative 
singular of rov] yopic refers to what precedes (the angels) or to what follows (the assem- 
bly of the firstborn). The presence of xai after navnyöpeı suggests that is to be construed 
with what precedes, as a circumstantial dative qualifying the angels. If it is construed 
with what follows the xai functions as in v. 22, expressing the idea that the readers have 
come to a festal gathering, "even" (xat) the assembly of the firstborn. Apart from v. 22 xat 
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TIPWTOTOKWY ATTOYEYPauuEvwv Ev obpavois).173 The presence of angels in a festal 
gathering is to be read in the context of the numerous references to angels 
in the other literature surveyed in earlier chapters of this study. Especially at 
Qumran, the community seems to have envisaged that they were involved with 
angelic worship, either on earth in the life of the community, or in the heavenly 
temple.!7* As well as the notion that the Qumran community were involved 
with angelic worship, angels also feature in other texts as cultic officials in the 
heavenly temple.175 All these texts include the notion of a heavenly journey, 
something that is absent from Hebrews. Here, the community is pictured as 
already having come to the heavenly Jerusalem and participating in angelic 
worship, while still earthbound. The heavenly Jerusalem encompasses earth 
and heaven and is where the new covenant community encounters God and 
his heavenly entourage in worship. 


functions elsewhere in this list to join different aspects of Mount Zion, making this latter 
option unlikely, although adopted by De Young 1960: 139 (note 69), and reflected in the 
punctuation of NA?5. For arguments for construing it with what precedes see Williamson 
1970: 68; Hughes 1977: 552-54 (who gives six possible options); Attridge 1989: 375; Bruce 
1990: 353; Lane ıggıb: 441-42 (note jj); Scholer 1991: 145 (note 5); Ellingworth 1993: 679; 
O'Brien 2010: 484 (note 209). 

173 The Majority Text and one minuscule witness invert the word order here. The evidence 
for the word order in the main text of NA? is much stronger. 

174 In my treatment of the Sabbath Songs (chapter 3, above) I discussed the understanding 
that these songs envisaged angelic worship in the heavenly temple, and also the notion 
that that the community considered that they were worshipping God alongside the 
angels while earthbound in the Judean desert. See also my treatment in chapter 3 of The 
Community Rule; The Rule of the Congregation; The War Scroll; 4QInstruction; Hodayot; 
4QBerakhot; 4QDaily Prayers. For these connections with Qumran see Strugnell 1960: 320; 
Gärtner 1965: 89-99; Bruce 1990: 357-58; Lane ıggıb: 468. Some of the early literature on 
Qumran (especially Gärtner 1965: 94-99 on the relationship between 10M and Heb 12) 
overstates the case for connections between Qumran and this text in Hebrews, as the dif- 
ferences are significant. The reference in Hebrews to Mount Zion is absent from Qumran, 
andthe Qumran understanding of the community as a temple is, at best, muted if present 
at all in Hebrews. Furthermore, the elaborate descriptions of the heavenly temple and 
liturgy at Qumran are absent from Hebrews. See the judicious comments in Klinzing 1971: 
201-2, who suggests the adoption of a common tradition with significant differences in 
the way it has been put to use. 

175 Jub. 3114; T. Levi 3:5; 1 En. 5-16; Apoc. Zeph. Already in the oT numerous angels inhabit 
heaven and are involved in the worship of God (Ps 89:6; 103:21; 148:2), a tradition also 
reflected in Rev 5:1-12. 
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Some scholars read the "assembly of the firstborn inscribed in heaven" as a 
further reference to angels,!76 but the notion of enrolment in heaven seems to 
indicate humans are in view. They are the firstborn ones, who belong to Jesus 
the firstborn one, already in the world to come (1:6). This is the “assembly” 
(exxAycia) of Heb 2:12 that he came to sanctify, the siblings of Jesus, enrolled 
in heaven, now assembling in the heavenly temple,!” and participating in the 
"Sabbath celebration” (oaßßarıcuös) of Heb 4:9.178 

The temple imagery fades with the next pair of descriptors. “God the judge 
of all” (xpt hep mévtwv) is present, as are the "spirits of the righteous made 
perfect” (zvebpact”? Stxatwv teteAEtwpevev). In 10:26-31 those who persist in 
sin have only the fearful prospect of judgment. But the reference to God as 
judge, juxtaposed in this verse with the reference to the spirits of the righ- 
teous made perfect, that is, the righteous dead Io indicates that there is also 
the prospect of positive judgment for those made perfect—dead Christians 
already worshipping in heaven.!?! These include those listed in Heb 11 (see Heb 
11:40) and all who endure to the end. For these people there is the prospect of 
eschatological acceptance.!®? Thus, the worship of the community on earth, 
wherever it is located, is also in the heavenly temple in the presence of myriads 
of angels, the assembly of the firstborn and the righteous dead. 

The final pair of descriptors refers to the “mediator of the new covenant, 
Jesus" (8100)x1ç véaç pecity 'Incoö), and “the blood of sprinkling, speaking in a 
better manner!83 than [the blood of] Abel” (aïuatı pavticuod xpetttov AaAodvtt 


176 Spicq 1952: 2: 407-8; Montefiore 1964: 231; Käsemann 1984: 50 (note 89). 

177 Peterson 1982: 162; Bruce 1990: 358; Attridge 1989: 375; Lane ıggıb: 468-69; Ellingworth 
1993: 679; Johnson 2006: 332. 

178 Lane ıggıb: 467; Koester 2001: 545. 

179 The original hand of D, B, and some Vulgate Mss read nveönerı (singular, “by [S]pirit”). 
Attridge 1989: 371, probably rightly, suggests a “Trinitarian connection.” In place of ducaiwv 
TETEXEIWUEVWV the original hand of D and Hilary read dixaiwv te8euedtwueve (“of the righ- 
teous who have been established”), and the original hand of & reads mvevuact Tehelwv 
dedixawpevois (“justified spirits of perfect ones"). The evidence for these readings is slim, 
and the reading adopted in NA?? well suits the context of Hebrews. 

180  Arowele 1990: 444-45. See 1 En. 22:3-4; 41:8; 103:3-4. 

181 Scholer 1991: 146. 

182 O’Brien 2010: 487. 

183 Kpeittov (“better”) is probably best construed as an adverb (Attridge 1989: 377) rather than 
a singular adjective where it would refer to “something better.” P*6 and 1505 read xpetttova 
(plural, “better things”), but this attestation is minimal. 
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Tapa tov “ABeA).184 That Jesus is there indicates a reference to the heavenly 
temple. The blood of sprinkling echoes Heb 9:1—22 and the inauguration of 
both the Sinai covenant and the new covenant, the latter enabling the prom- 
ised eternal inheritance (9:22) envisaged in the present text. 

The reference to the mediator of the new covenant locates the source of the 
Zion imagery of Heb 12:22-24 in Jeremiah’s new covenant prophecy already 
quoted and discussed in Heb 8-10. In Jer 31:6, the returning exiles call upon one 
another to come up to Zion, in v. 13 they come and rejoice on Mount Zion, and 
in v. 38 the city is rebuilt. The return to Zion there "symbolizes the eschatologi- 
cal return of the world to YHWH to establish the new covenant.”185 Thus the 
author has taken the language of the return from exile and the inauguration of 
the new covenant with the concomitant restoration of Jerusalem and the pil- 
grimage of the nations to Zion, and transferred it from the earthly Jerusalem to 
the heavenly. Christian worship is directed elsewhere than towards the earthly 
Jerusalem and the temple, and the presence of the living God is no longer 
there, but in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

This neatly balanced pericope contrasts the terrifying events surround- 
ing the inauguration of the Sinai covenant with “the ultimate, eschatologi- 
cal encounter with God in the heavenly Jerusalem."96 Considerable temple 
imagery surfaces in the description, indicating that under the new covenant 
the encounter with God is the reality to which the Jerusalem temple pointed. 
Given the emphasis in Hebrews on the need to persevere, it seems clear that 


184 The question as to whether the blood of Abel speaks in this verse (as in Gen 4:10) or 
whether Abel speaks (as in Heb 11:4) is not critical to this study. Ellingworth and Nida 
1983: 313 and O'Brien 2010: 489 claim that most translations add a reference to the blood 
of Abel speaking (alongside the sprinkled blood of Jesus), and this reading is explicit 
in P46 followed by L and a few minuscules where the definite article appears as neuter 
(16, governing the neuter ota blood), rather than tóv (masculine, governing “ABeA), read 
by 8, A, C and numerous minuscules. One late minuscule (1962) reads the genitive defi- 
nite article. The definite article appears with a personal name in Hebrews only here and 
in 7:1 (where it is required by the grammatical structure, oörog...6 MeXytoé8ex, “now this 
Melchizedek"); 6:13 (where it clarifies that Abraham is in the dative case); and in 11:20 
(where it clarifies that Isaac and Jacob are in the accusative case). Lane 1991b: 442 (note 
qq) suggests these statistics make the reading with the masculine definite article unlikely. 
Smillie 2004: 275-83 argues from Heb 12:25 that God is speaking in v. 24, but this requires 
a disturbance in the tight rhetorical structure of 1238-24 at its climactic point. See the 
discussion (and the critique of Smillie's position) in O'Brien 2010: 489-91. 

185 Son 2005: 49. See also Fohrer and Lohse 1971: 316-17 who discuss the eschatological impli- 
cations of the return to Zion in such texts as Isa 2:2-4//Mic 41-3; Jer 3:17; Zech 8:22. 

186 O’Brien 2010: 491. 
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this imagery does not nullify the eschatological goal that lies ahead of the 
readers. Rather, it clarifies that in their worship they can now, proleptically,!87 
experience what is promised to them at the end of their journey to God's rest, 
a "pre-death experience of the divine"88 There, they will find a reality that had 
been experienced all along.!®° Here the faithful have access to the presence of 
God,199 that will be consummated in the future when they attain to God's rest 
(4:11), as long as they endure and remain faithful. 


A Kingdom that cannot be Shaken (12:25-29) 


There are several verbal and rhetorical links between this passage and the first 
warning in 2:1-4, forming an inclusio around Heb 2—-12.?! The readers are now 
warned not to "disregard" (rapouvéopgot)?? the one who speaks. It takes the 
form of a qal wahomer argument: since those who disregarded the one who 
warned them on earth did not escape, it is even more important for them not 
to turn away from the one who warns from heaven. The parallels between this 
text and 2:1-4, as well as the reference to Sinai in 1218—21, indicate that the 
one speaking in 12:25 is God.!93 At Sinai he warned “on earth" (¿nì fc, 12:25),194 


187 Johnson 2006: 328. See the discussion in Lane 1991b: 465, who writes, "[t]hrough faith that 
grasps the future as though it were present... Christians come to that future reality." 

188 Barnard 2012: 210. 

189 Jewett 1981: 223; Scholer 1991: 144. 

190 Scholer 1991: 145. 

191 On the similarities between Heb 2:1-4; 12:25-29 see Auffret 1979: 178-79; Lane 1991b: 477; 
DeSilva 2000b: 470; Smillie 2004: 286-87. Both warnings take the form of a qal wahomer 
argument concerning God's speech (using the word AoAéo), both contain the word 
éxgevyw ("to escape"), referring to those who either neglect to act on God's speech, or 
deliberately reject it, and both contain allusions to the Sinai events. 

192 For the translation “disregard” see Lane 1991b: 475. Il&poreoyal occurs three times in 
Hebrews. In 12:19 it is followed by a (negated) infinitive and has the sense of “to beg.” It 
appears twice in 12:25, followed by participles referring to God's speech to the readers and 
his warning to them from heaven. Here, it *connotes a deliberate and culpable refusal to 
listen to the one speaking” (Lane, ibid.: 475). On this verb see BDAG 764, and Lane ibid.: 
462-63. 

193 Ellingworth 1993: 683-84; Smillie 2004: 283-87. 

194 The word order reflected in NA28 (¿nì yis naparmodpevon tov xprnarttlovra) is supported 
by the corrector of P46, the original hand of X, A, C, D, I, numerous minuscules and the 
Coptic versions. This word order, with “on earth" placed at the start for emphasis and “the 
one who warned" in the secondary emphatic position at the end, could cause confusion 
as to whether the “on earth" related to the one warning or to the ones who disregarded 
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now he warns “from heaven" (&7' odpavav).!9%5 "Then" (tote) his voice “shook” 
(coe0c) the earth,!96 “now” (viv) he promises that he will “once more shake 
not only the earth, but also heaven" (ën Graf tyw oelow od póvov thy yv Ad 
xal tov odpavev),!9? words taken from Hag 2:6 and modified to make a signifi- 
cant point. 

Haggai 115b—2:9 compares the temple being restored in the sixth century 
BCE with its former glory (Solomon’s temple) and suggests that it is as though 
it was as nothing in their eyes (Hag 2:3); that is, nothing about it suggested that 
God would be honoured by it.!98 Nevertheless, God announced that “in a little 
while he would shake the heavens and the earth, the sea and the dry land” 
("Ett drag Ey celow tov obpavöv xoi thv yiv xoi thv PdAacoo vol thv Enpdtv). 
He would cause all the nations to “tremble” (cvccsíco), the “treasure” (nan, 
LXX €xAext6¢)!99 of all the nations would come and God would fill the house 


the warning. For this reason, other Ms traditions change the word order. The original 
hand of P46, the second corrector of X, Y, 0285 and the Majority Text read tov ent yij¢ 
xpnnarilovra mapartyocpevot (which BDF 250, 51, § 474, 5c and Ellingworth 1993: 685 note 
is the “normal” word order), and Mss 104, 629, a few others and (the supposed Vorlage 
of) the Vulgate read tov napartnaduevor Eri yíjc xenuatiovta. As Lane 1991b: 442-43 notes 
these modifications make it more explicit “that ¿mì ys modifies the one who warns, not 
those who failed to escape.” 

195 Several minuscules have “heaven” in the singular here. 

196 While the reference is apparently to the earthquake accompanying the eruption at Sinai 
(Exod 19:18), the Lxx of Exod 19:18 differs from the MT, with the people trembling rather 
than the earth. The allusion is probably to Judg 5:4-5 where the mountains "shook" 
(coAebw) and the earth “trembled” (osiw). 

197 That God shakes earth and heaven, sea and dry land also appears in Hag 2:21, where the 
verb osiw is in the present tense. Mss D, V, and the Majority Text read the present tense 
of cei here in Hebrews, perhaps assimilating to Hag 2:21. There is overwhelming support 
for the future (Dip, X, A, C, numerous minuscules, as well as some versions). 

198 There is no sense in Haggai that this is a “second temple." The text is explicit: the people 
are asked about “this house in its former glory" (WRIN 171293 NTN Man). Meadowcroft 
2006: 151-53 also notes that “glory” (132) concerns not the grandeur of the buildings 
(which were still incomplete), but the extent to which the temple under construction 
honoured YHWH, as in 1:8. The Targum of Hag 1:8 renders the Hebrew verb 722 (“to hon- 
our”) with 12, referring to the glory associated with the presence of the deity. 

199 For this sense of éxAextd¢ see BDAG 306, s.v. &xAextóc, 3. The MT points the Hebrew 
word as TAN) (singular), but the verb is plural, leading to the proposal in BHs to change 
the pointing to NTAJ (plural, see GKC 463, $145, e; Wolff 1988: 70). Lxx renders it with 
the plural tà &xAexTd. The reference to silver and gold in v. 8 indicates that the nations 
would contribute to the building project (Smith 1984: 413). However, the Targum reads 
the text with a much bigger project in view, with the nations streaming to the temple 
with their treasures ("NY 53 nnn pm, “and they will bring the treasures of all the 
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with “glory,” (132, LXX 86£a), and “the later glory” (7) d6&a... syam) of “this 
house” (6 olxoç oörog) would be greater than the “former” (np&rog) glory (2:6-9). 

This context in Haggai is determinative for the understanding of Heb 12:26— 
28.200 While the imagery of shaking in Haggai’s prophetic predecessors her- 
alded cosmic disturbance related to God’s judgement against Israel and/or the 
nations,??! in Haggai it announces the gathering of the nations into Israel.202 
The traditions of holy war are put to use in a new way as YHWH shakes heaven 
and earth, sea and dry land to bring in the new order.?03 

In incorporating Hag 2:6 into his discourse, the author omits the reference 
to the sea and the dry land, inverts the references to heaven and earth, and 
transforms the list in Haggai to a contrast with the addition of od uóvov.. . dd 
xai (“not only... but also"). The expression ov uövov thy fjv Gd xal TOV oùpavóv 
(‘not only earth but also heaven") refers the reader back to the shaking of the 
earth at Sinai (Heb 12:26) and announces an eschatological shaking of both 
earth and heaven. Hebrews 12:27 interprets the Haggai quotation. However, 
heaven and earth fade into the background and only the words Erı Aaf (“once 
more") receive any comment. The ëtı &xo£ indicates the “removal” (uevá6ectc)204 
of “the things that can be shaken" (xà gaAevöyeva), that is, “things that have 
been made” (nenomueva) so that “the things that cannot be shaken" (xà uy 
goAevópevo) can “remain” (yevw). The pericope concludes with an appeal to 


peoples"). See the translation in Cathcart and Gordon 1989: 179, and note 4 on that page), 
and Meadowcroft 2006: 169. The involvement of nations with the eschatological temple is 
reflected in Isa 2:2—4; 60:1-22; Mic 4:1-4; Zech 14:16; Rev 21:26; Sib. Or. 3.657-808. 

200  Laansma 2008b: 13. 

201 See Isa 13:13; 24:18; Jer 4:24; 8:16; 10:10; 49:21; 50:46; Ezek 26:10, 15; 31:16; 38:20; Joel 2:10; 4:16; 
Nah 1:5. See also Ps 18:8 (Lxx). 

202 Smith 1984: 157-58; Wolff 1988: 81; Meadowcroft 2006: 164-65. 

203 Wolff 1988: 81. Hag 2:6-9 was also read in this way by authors roughly contemporary with 
Hebrews (2 Bar. 59:3-12; 4 Ezra 6:1-16, 25-28: 10:25-28). 

204 Inthe NT petáðeoç only appears in Heb 7:12; 11:5; 12:27. In 7:12 a “change” (uerartëuu in 
the priesthood necessitates a “change” (ueräfeoc) in the law; 11:5 refers to the "removal" 
(netaßeoıc) of Enoch (see Gen 5:24; Sir 44:16 where petatiðnp also appears); and the 
sense of Hag 2:1-9; 22 indicates that this is probably the sense here. See Hurst 1984: 71; 
Lane 1991b: 443, 481; Mackie 2007: 66-67; Adams 2007: 190; BDAG 639, 642. In the Lxx 
netatißnpı appears to have the sense “to remove” in Gen 5:24; Deut 27:17; 3 Macc 1:16; Wis 
4:10; Sir 44:16; Hos 5:10, and “to change" or "transform" in 3 Kgdms 21:25; 2 Macc 4:46; 7:24; 
4 Macc 238; Ps 45:3; Sir 6:9; Isa 29:14, 17. Nevertheless, at times the sense seems to glide 
between the two and it is difficult to gauge where the usage fits on a spectrum from one 
to another. The word appears in Philo with the sense of “change” (Gig. 66; Mut. 60, 130; 
Abr. 18, 81; Ios. 136; Praem. 17; Aet. 113). 
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the readers to give thanks because they are receiving “a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken" (Boou sto &odAsvToç), since their God is a consuming fire.205 

Thompson recognises the background in Hag 2:6, but suggests that this 
text betrays “the author's dualistic worldview.’ He argues that the “eternally 
abiding realm” (Batti &odAevToç) is set over against “the realm that can be 
shaken" (xà oaAevdyeva), that is “the created things" (xà xenowyeva). These, he 
claims are “merely made” and “transitory” over against what is “not material.”206 
Thompson detaches this text from the world of Jewish apocalyptic that knows 
nothing of what he describes as “two worlds already possessing full reality, one 
of which is material, and therefore shakeable; the other is not material, and 
is unshakable.”297 He then argues for the removal of the space-time, sense- 
perceptible universe so that the noumenal world can remain. What is created 
and phenomenal is inferior to what is uncreated and noumenal. The former 
will be removed, and the latter will remain. 

There is no need, however, to read Haggai through the eyes of Philo.208 
Careful attention to the context in Haggai, and to the way the author has treated 
the Lxx text of Haggai, shows that metaphysical concerns are not in view here. 
Haggai anticipated the eschatological temple, the new order of things when 
God would fill his house with splendour. In Hebrews this new order is the city 


205 The picture of God as a consuming fire appears in Exod 24:17 in connection with the Sinai 
theophany; in Deut 4:24 in a warning against idolatry; and in Deut 9:3 in a reference to the 
destruction of the inhabitants of Canaan. nüp xatavadioxw describes God in Deut 4:24; 
9:3, and the probable source of the imagery is Deut 4:24, given the appeal for acceptable 
worship. 

206 Lane ıggıb: 443 suggests that Thompson “slants the interpretation of the text" with the 
addition of the adverb "merely" There is no warrant for this addition and no suggestion in 
Hebrews that created things are inferior as this adverb suggests. 

207 See Thompson 1982: 48-52; 2008: 268—69 for the entire argument. Similar views are found 
in Cody 1960: 140-44; Kásemann 1984: 51-52; Attridge 1989: 381; Ellingworth 1993: 688; 
Johnson 2006: 335-36; Schenck 2007: 125-32. Not only do these ideas result from the 
imposition of Platonic thought categories onto Hebrews, they also contradict the posi- 
tive assessment of created things elsewhere in Hebrews. Adams 2009: 129 suggests, “[t]he 
inherent goodness of the existing created order... which would have been axiomatic for 
this author, is not in these verses [9:15 12:27] called into question." For a positive assess- 
ment of the created order in Hebrews see also Laansma 20082: 125-43. 

208 Hurst 1984: 69-73; Mackie 2007: 67-71. Lincoln 2006: 98 suggests that a Platonic reading 
of Heb 12:25-29 "does not do enough justice to the axiom that words take on a particular 
force from their most immediate context, so that the vocabulary here should primarily be 
interpreted within the major assumptions that are clearly operative in Hebrews.’ 
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to come (13:14), Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem and the city of the living 
God (12:22).209 

The identification of “the things that have been made" (xà nenomueva) that 
will be removed is significant. I have already critiqued Thompson’s view that 
this refers to the created universe as “merely made,’ with the pejorative impli- 
cations of that expression. Others also identify the things that have been made 
as the created universe,*!° although not always with Thompson’s pejorative 
connotations. But Laansma denies categorically that the removal of the cre- 
ation is in view at all in this text, referring instead to the cleansing of creation. 
The things associated with the former cult that oppose God will be removed, 21) 
that is, the Jerusalem temple and its associated cult.212 

That this is correct is seen from an analysis of the syntax of vv. 26-27. What 
God will "shake" (ceiw) is earth and heaven, what will be “removed” (ueta8eotc, 
yeraTiOnuı) are “the things that can be shaken" (tà coAevoyeva), that is, “the 
things that are made" (xà menompeva). The switch from oeiw to cwAedw in the 
light of v. 26, where God's voice shook the earth at Sinai, is significant for two 
reasons. First, it distinguishes between the things that can be shaken; that is, 


209 Hebrews 12:25-29 does not refer explicitly to a new heaven and earth, but these texts 
along with the background of the Haggai text, which refers to the shaking of the present 
order so that the new order can be introduced, imply that a new heaven and earth are 
expected, see Lincoln 2006: 96-97; Adams 2009:137-38. 

210 E.g. DeSilva 2000b: 472-73; Mitchell 2007: 290; Adams 2007: 190-91; Allen 2010: 596. 

211 Laansma 2008b: 14. In Hebrews the things qualified with the verb motéw (“made”) include 
"the ages" (oi aidvec) to be sure (1:2), but they also include the old covenant (8:9, soon to 
disappear, 8:13) and the wilderness tabernacle (8:5) and by extension the temple. In 9:1 
the “greater and more perfect tent,” that is the new means of access to God is “not made by 
human hands" (où xeıponoinros), as also the heavenly sanctuary (9:24). While Adams 2007: 
191 lists "the things that remain" in Hebrews as part of his argument for the dissolution of 
heaven and earth, he does not appear to have considered the things that are “made,” nor 
does he note the city of 13:14 that does not “remain” (où yàp Éyopev Se uevovoav zéi), on 
this see 7.8 (below). 

212 Hurst 1984: 70-71; Walker 1994: 64; 1996: 232; Laansma 2008b:12-14 identify the Jerusalem 
temple as what will be removed in this verse. See also Heb 8:3; 10:25, 37 all of which can 
be read in the light of the anticipated conflagration in Jerusalem (Walker 1994: 64—65). 
The reading of menompévwv in 12:27 as a reference to “created things" needs to be chat 
lenged. The readers are part of the created order (see Koester 2001: 548), but it seems clear 
that these will not be removed; the world to come will be subject to these (Heb 2:5-9) 
. On the other hand vv. 25-27 imply that those who refuse the God who speaks will be 
removed/destroyed (ibid.: 552). 
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the things connected with Sinai that will be removed,?! and the cosmic distur- 
bance connected with the quotation from Haggai. Given the temple connota- 
tions of Sinai and given that in 12:18—21 Sinai signifies the old order, the things 
that will be removed are the things connected with the former order, so that 
the things connected with the new order, the heavenly things can remain.24 

The second reason for the change in the verb from ceiw to caAetw is con- 
nected with its connotations in other significant Lxx texts. In my earlier discus- 
sion of the subjection of the world to come to humanity (Heb 2:5),?!5 I referred 
to Vanhoye's suggestion that the background of this idea is to be found in Pss 93 
and 96, ý olxovyev (“the inhabited world") refers to the eschatological world 
where God comes to reign.?!6 These Psalms describe this eschatological world 
as unshakeable (coAebw, negated as in Heb 12:27—28).217 Thus, Vanhoye draws 
a connection between the eschatological subjection of the world to come in 
Heb 2:5 and the unshakeable kingdom of these verses. 

While &o&AsvTroç only appears three times in the Lxx with an entirely dif- 
ferent senge ZS caAevw is more frequent, appearing seventy-eight times.219 
Not all are relevant to the present context, but in four texts caAevw is negated 
and refers to the establishment of the unshakeable world where God reigns, 
and in Ps 93 (Lxx 92):1; 96 (LXX 95):10 the unshakeable world is referred to 
as the oixovpevy, confirming Vanhoye's suggestion.229 The coming world to be 
made subject to humanity of Heb 2:5 is the unshakeable kingdom of Heb 12:27 


213 That Sinaiis in view seems clear from the word tóte (“then”), probably referring back to vv. 
18-21 (Ellingworth 1993: 686), although neither caAebw nor osiw appear in the Pentateuch. 

214 See Caird 1970: 23, “[t]he author believes that he and his friends, transient creatures that 
they are have been given a share in the unshakable. The difference between the shak- 
able and the unshakable, then, lies not in their natural status, but in their relationship 
to God... whatever gains his [God's] approval... is thereby made part of the unshakable 
kingdom.’ Others who read the text in this way include Hughes 1977:558-59; Lane1991b: 482 
Ellingworth 1993: 687; O'Brien 2010: 496. 

215 Chapter 6, above. 

216 Vanhoye 1964: 250-53. Adams 2007: 189-90 (note 30) thinks Vanhoye is far too specific. 

217 Ps 93 (LXX 92):1; 96 (LXX 95):10. 

218 In Exod 13:16; Deut 6:8; 11:18 it refers to phylacteries. 

219 There are too many to list. I note Ps 18:7 (LXX 17:8); 46 (LXX 45):6; 77:18 (LXX 76:19); 97 (Lxx 
96):4; 99 (LXX 98):ı where caAevw refers to the shaking of the earth. In Ps 82 (Lxx 81):5 
the foundations of the earth are shaken, and in Ps 96 (Lxx 95):9 the whole earth is called 
upon to shake before the Lord. The same word appears in Matt 24:29; Mark 13:25; and 
Luke 21:26 in an eschatological context referring to the shaking of the powers of heaven. 

220 The other two texts are 1 Chr 16:30, an alternative version of Ps 96, where the world is 
ý yü, and Ps 46 (Lxx 45):5 where God is in the midst of the city of God, which there- 
fore shall not be shaken. The connection with Haggai is also suggested by the Lxx Psalm 
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that the readers are receiving, and the rebuilt temple context of Hag 2:6, as well 
as the imagery of the heavenly, eschatological temple in Heb 12:22—24, indi- 
cate that the coming world is to be seen as a temple. Once again, the heavenly 
temple is the eschatological dwelling of God with his people.??! 

On this reading, then, what is removed is not the created universe; it is the 
former means of access to God,22 so that, as in Hag 2:6, the glory of the later 
temple can be greater than that of the former temple. However, in Hebrews, 
the later temple is not a rebuilt temple in Jerusalem as in Haggai.??? It is the 
eschatological dwelling of God with his people in the world to come. 


No Continuing City (13:10-16) 


Hebrews 13 comprises a series of ethical instructions. Wedderburn questions 
its authenticity on the basis of a different style of argument from Heb 1-12, the 
significant number of words not found in the earlier chapters, what appears 
to be a different situation addressed and what he detects as a different under- 
standing of the sacrificial cult.224 However, he stands almost alone among 
recent scholars in this opinion. Most conclude that this chapter is an integral 
part of Hebrews and forms a fitting conclusion to the book.225 


heading, “Ote 6 olxoç mxodopetto petà thv alypoAwotav (“when the house was built after 
the captivity”). 

221 Lane ıggıb: 474-91; Beale 2004b: 301-6; Laansma 2008b: 12-16. 

222 Laansma 2008b: 13-14. Laansma argues that this text anticipates “God’s judgement, of 
cleansing (1:3), of removal of that which opposes God, and then of entrance into the 
place of salvation which goes under the name of heavenly tabernacle, city, xaténavatc, 
and so forth" (pp. 14-15). These ideas are similar to those found in Rev 211-2 where the 
new Jerusalem (already existing) comes down out of heaven from God. 

223  Ibid.:13. Beale 2004b: 115-16; 305-6 suggests that Haggai’s prophecy may also transcend 
the limitations of a localised temple in Jerusalem. It is more likely, however, that Haggai 
was interested in the present building programme and the author of Hebrews is reading 
Haggai from his own eschatological perspective. 

224 Wedderburn 2004: 390-405. Earlier scholars who have questioned the authenticity of 
Heb 13 include Hering 1970: 119; Buchanan 1972: 238-39, 267; Grässer 1990-97: 3: 409 (who 
doubts the authenticity of vv. 22-25). Isaacs 1992: 212 thinks it was an epistolary appendix 
added by the author. 

225 For earlier studies arguing for the authenticity of Heb 13 see Williams 1911: 129-36; Filson 
1967: 22-29; Vanhoye 1977: 121-39. Recent scholars accepting its authenticity and integrity 
include Attridge 1989: 384-85; Bruce 1990: 367-68; Lane 1991b: 495-98; Ellingworth 1993: 
692-93; Guthrie 1994: 134; Koester 2001: 554; Thompson 2008: 273-74; Mosser 20092: 397; 
Rothschild 2009: 46-62; O'Brien 2010: 502-3; Allen 2010: 603; Cockerill 2012: 674-75. 
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The central section of the chapter, vv. 7-19, is bounded by an inclusio refer- 
ring to the leaders of the community. The readers are to remember their former 
leaders and imitate their faith (v. 7), to be “persuaded” (passive imperative of 
neidw) by their leaders and to pray for the authors (plural), so that he (singular) 
would be restored to them soon.226 Within this section is the claim that Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, today and into the future (v. 8), and a charge not 
to be carried away by varieties of strange teaching, “since” (yap) it is good for 
them to be strengthened by grace rather than foods, which have proved to be 
of little benefit to “those who walk” (oi meptmatobvtec) in them.227 The central 
part of the section, vv. 10-16, contains considerable cultic and temple imagery. 

Hebrews 13:10-16 has a chiastic structure, with vv. 10-12 containing expo- 
sition and vv. 13-16 containing exhortations based on that.228 Verses 10-12, 
the first three members of the chiasm, begin (v. 10) with the assertion that “we 
(the author and his readers) have an altar” (£youev duciactmpıov) from which 
“those who serve (in) the tent" (ot tH omg Antpevovtes) are not permitted to 
eat. This is explained in v. n (beginning with y&p) with reference to the burning 


226 The switch from the plural (mpocebyeo8e nepi hudv, “pray for us") in v. 18 to the singular 
(mEpiacotépws BE MapaKaA® todto roroa “and I encourage you to do this all the more") 
may indicate joint authorship, as though the author was writing on behalf of himself and 
some other person, while he alone was hoping to visit them soon. The same switch occurs 
in 1 Thess 5:25-26. 

227  Mosser 2009a: 402-3 detects a reference to “halakhic controversies” in the reference to 
“walking” in foods, following Attridge 1989: 394. I will not deal at length with this debated 
verse, although it is part of the larger section wv. 7-17 and, while it does have some cultic 
implications, temple imagery per se is absent. Lindars 1991: 10; Lane 1991b: 530-56; Walker 
1994: 40-41 and Young 2002a: 253-55 suggest that the readers may have been joining their 
Jewish neighbours in communal synagogue meals (for this view see also Lehne 1990: 15-16). 
For useful summaries of other approaches to this text see Loader 1981: 178-79; Attridge 
1989: 394-96; O'Brien 2010: 519-20. 

228  Attridge 1989: 396. For the chiastic structure see the diagram in Lane 1991b: 503. Several 
treatments of Heb 13 treat vv. 9-14 separately (Koester 1962; Thompson 1982: 141-51; 
Walker 1994) and, indeed, v. 9 refers to “food” (Bpôpa) and v. 10 to "eating" (£009) showing 
that there is some connection between vv. 9-10. However, my interest is in the temple 
symbolism in the chiasm in vv. 10-16. The connection between v. 9 and vv. 10-16 is not 
clarified until v. 13, where the readers are encouraged to exit the “camp,” which I argue 
below refers to Jewish cultic rituals centred on the temple. Koester 2001: 568 starts a new 
section at 13:10, and on pp. 560—61 argues that the “foods” are a general reference to “teach- 
ings that erode faith,’ following Wilson 1987: 242; Grässer 1990-97: 3: 375-76; Weiss 1991: 
720-22, but this obscures the connection between v. 9 and vv. 10-16. 
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of the bodies of sacrificial victims “outside the camp” (2€w tig napeußorng), 
with this explanation providing the rationale (v. 12, beginning with Ato xai, 
“therefore”) for the suffering of Jesus “outside the gate" (2&w Tiç rÜANg). 

The second three members of the chiasm comprise exhortations based 
on these assertions. “Since” (Toivvv) Jesus suffered outside the gate, the read- 
ers are encouraged “to go out" (£££pxouaı) to him “outside the camp" (££ cfc 
maps poA, v. 13). The reason for this appeal is given in v. 14 (beginning with 
y&p)—they have no continuing city, but are “intently seeking” (émCyntéw) “the 
city to come" (9j 7öAıç Y, uEMovda). Finally, vv. 15-16 encourage the readers to 
"offer" (&voqpépo) “a sacrifice of praise" (ucia aivécews), and direct them “not 
to forget" (uy émtAavOdveode, imperative) to do good deeds and share their pos- 
sessions, for God is pleased with such "sacrifices" (0vcíot).?2? This reference to 
sacrifices that are pleasing (evapectéw) to God takes the reader back to 12:28 
with its exhortation to acceptable worship (Aatpevwuev eoopéc voc), and indi- 
cates that these verses concern the worship of the community, announced in 
advance there.239 

This pericope is so cryptic that some have identified it as the most diffi- 
cult in Hebrews, if not in the entire NT, with several parts the subject of furi- 
ous debate.2?! I start with the identity of the Christian altar, for which there 
have been five main suggestions: the eucharistic table, the cross, an altar in the 
heavenly sanctuary, Christ himself??? or a metonym for the sacrifice of Christ.233 

Of these, the eucharistic table, while it continues to have its adherents, 
should be discounted.??^ It only arises when it is not recognised that v. 9 lies 
outside the chiasm of vv. 10-16, and v. 10 is read in the light of the reference to 
the “meals” (Bp&pa) of v. 9. On this reading, v. 10 simply denies that those in 
view in this verse have any right to share in the Eucharist. Although Schierse 


229 Note the inclusio in vv. 10, 16 with the “altar” (duciaotnpıiov) and the "sacrifices" (Qucía), 
although the particular sacrifices in view are not those that would be offered on the altar. 

230 Swetnam 1974: 340. Note also the use of Autpebw (“to serve") for those who serve the “tent” 
(oj) in 13:10, showing that in this pericope Christian worship/service is contrasted 
with the service of officials in what I will argue is the temple. 

231 Schierse 1955:184; Koester 1962: 299; Thompson 1982: 141. 

232 For these four alternatives see Schierse 1955: 190-91, with references to earlier readers 
of Hebrews who have held these views. Those who see the altar as the eucharistic table 
include Strobel 1991: 179; DeSilva 1995: 275; 2000b: 499-500. Moffatt 1924: 233-34 and 
Braun 1984: 463-65 read vv. 9-10 as a critique of the community's eucharistic practice, 
and Johnson 2006: 348, while not mentioning the Eucharist, sees the altar as a metonym 
for the Christian's "share in worship consisting in praise and thanksgiving to God." 

233  Bruce1990: 378-79. 

234 Isaacs 1997: 277-80. 
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sees a merger of senses in the text (“behind the communion table stands the 
cross and it opens the heavenly sanctuary”),23° he ultimately reads the text in 
this way, and then, unsure what to do with vv. 1112, passes over them hastily to 
discuss the exhortations of vv. 13-16.236 Moreover, there is no evidence that the 
eucharistic table was referred to as an altar prior to the second century?” and, 
indeed, if “meals” (Bpöypa) are unable to mediate grace (v. 9), then any refer- 
ence to the eucharistic table is incongruous.238 

An altar in the heavenly sanctuary should also be discounted as there is no 
evidence in Hebrews,239 or indeed elsewhere, for blood sacrifices in the heav- 
enly sanctuary.?*^? Moreover, as I will argue in the following chapter, the heav- 
enly sanctuary in Hebrews symbolises the eschatological dwelling of God with 
his people. It is not a place of sacrifice. Identifying the altar with Christ himself 
is a possibility; however, he has already been identified as high priest and sac- 
rifice (9:11214) and it is difficult to imagine him as the altar as well. 

It is difficult to decide whether to read the altar as referring to the sacrifice 
of Christ or to the cross,?^! but vv. 11-12 seem to indicate that a reference to 
the sacrifice of Christ makes the best sense, with perhaps a blending of these 
two referents.2* "Those who serve (in) the tent" (ol tH oxyvf) Awtpevovtes) are 


235  Schierse 1955: 191, (“[h]inter dem Abendmahlstisch erhebt sich das Kreuz und öffnet sich 
das himmlische Heiligtum"). 

236  Ibid.:186-93. 

237 Isaacs 1992: 215; Koester 2001: 569. The earliest reference to the eucharistic table as an 
altar is in Ignatius of Antioch, Phld. 4, in the first half of the second century (Holmes 2007: 
170-71, 238-39). 

238 Loader 1981: 179-81. 

239 Lehne 1990: 115 argues for this on the grounds that “Eyoyev consistently refers to the pro- 
leptic possession of heavenly realities by the addressees.” See Heb 4:15; 6:19; 8:1; 13:14. 
For an altar in the heavenly sanctuary see Filson 1967: 48-50; Williamson 1975: 308-9; 
Thompson 1982: 146; 2008: 282 and the critique in Isaacs 1992: 214; 1997: 273-77. 

240 That blood sacrifices are in view is evident from the reference to blood in v. 11. 

241  Westcott 1892: 437—38; Manson 1951: 149-56, both of whom allow for a secondary ref- 
erence to the Eucharist. Similarly Ellingworth 1993: 711-12 proposes a “polysemous” 
interpretation. 

242 Koester 2001: 568-69 combines the cross and the sacrifice of Christ, suggesting that it 
"encompasses multiple dimensions of Christ's death." Those who adopt this view include 
Spicq 1952: 2: 425; Montefiore 1964: 244-45; Hughes 1977: 574-78; Loader 1981: 180-81; 
Attridge 1989: 396; Lindars 1989: 389; Bruce 1990: 378-79; Lane 1991b: 538; Isaacs 1992: 216; 
1997: 280; Johnson 2001: 117; O'Brien 2010: 51. Filson 1967: 49 excludes the cross on the 
understanding that the once and for all self-offering of Jesus was “made by blood in the 
heavenly sanctuary" I argue against this reading in chapter 8, below. 
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the Levitical priests,2*3 and since these alone are excluded from eating at the 
Christian altar, rather than unbelievers, it seems clear that there is some cultic 
reason for their exclusion.?** Verse 11 gives this reason in terms of the burning 
of the bodies of certain sacrificial victims outside the camp. The text echoes 
Lev 16:27 where the bodies of the sacrificial animals are burned outside the 
camp. The Christian altar is the altar upon which Christ offered himself as 
the typological fulfilment of the Day of Atonement type of sacrifice, as in 
Heb 9:11—12.245 Verse 12 clarifies that this is the case, since, “for this reason” 
(816 vol ip Jesus suffered 2&w tç röANg (“outside the gate of Jerusalem).?47 


243 Peterson 1982: 134; Lehne 1990: 115-16; Ellingworth 1993: 710; Young 2002a: 246-47; O'Brien 
2010: 522. That these priests are described as “serving (in) the tent” is anachronistic, since 
the “tent” (the wilderness sanctuary) was no longer standing. I argue in Church 2013b: 
114-28, following Walker 1994: 39-71, 1996: 205-8 that the tent is a “deliberately archaised" 
reference to the temple, still standing when Hebrews was written, archaised as part of the 
author's polemic against it. For the use of own (“tent”) to refer to the Jerusalem temple 
see Sir 24:10-11. Braun 1984: 465, who sees this verse as a critique of the readers’ eucharis- 
tic practices, sees these priests as Christians in analogy with the priests of Lev 16. Similarly 
Moffatt 1924: 235 thinks of Christians serving in the heavenly sanctuary. 

244 O’Brien 2010: 522 seems to miss this point, suggesting that the exclusion applies to any 
“adherents of the old cult” and to “those who conduct their lives under the Levitical 
system.” 

245 Loader 1981: 180; Trudinger 1982: 236; Attridge 1989: 397-98; Lane 1991b: 538; Young 2002a: 
246-47. Ellingworth 1993: 710 thinks that this is not the most natural meaning of the 
Greek, although he does not say what he thinks is most natural. One would normally 
expect that on this reading the relative pronoun in the expression ZE oô would be öorıs 
rather than öç, indicating that the altar belongs to that class of altar (BDAG 729-30). As 
BDF 152-53, $293 indicates, the two forms of the relative pronoun “are no longer clearly 
distinguished in the NT... [and] dott is virtually limited to the nom.” Here the preposi- 
tion requires a genitive. Zone occurs one hundred and forty-four times in the NT and, 
apart from Matt 5:25; Luke 12:50; 13:8; 22:16; John 938 (all neuter genitive singular in the 
expression &wç 6tov), it is always in the nominative case. See Wilson 1939: 380. 

246 Ato xat indicates that the inference that follows is “self-evident” (BDAG 250). 

247 Koester 1962: 468; Thompson 1982: 147; Fuller Dow 2010: 176; Mosser 20092: 398. It is clear 
that the physical city of Jerusalem is in view in this verse, given the Gospel traditions 
locating his death at Golgotha (although the detail that Golgotha was outside the gates 
of the city is not mentioned in Matt 27:33; Mark 15:22; Luke 23:33). John 19:20 notes that 
the location was near the city. It is outside the first century walls of Jerusalem, but inside 
the current walls of the old city. The point in Hebrews is not only historical, however, 
but to make a connection with the Day of Atonement. It carries with it the implication 
that Jesus was excluded from the sacred precincts of the city and died as an outcast 
(Lane 1991b: 541-42; O'Brien 2010: 523). P46, P, 104 and a Bohairic Ms read t&w cfc 
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Three exhortations follow from this claim. First the readers are encour- 
aged to “go out" (e&épyouat) to Jesus “outside the camp” (£& Tiç napenBoAng),2*8 
“bearing his reproach” (öveıdıcuös). While elsewhere in Hebrews, the readers 
are encouraged to approach (npooepyouat, 4:16; 10:22); here, the movement is in 
the opposite direction, although the goal is the same—the presence of Jesus. 
This call to exit the camp and bear the reproach of Jesus is a call to suffer in the 
place where Jesus was executed.?* 

The precise referent of the expression “outside the camp” is debated. 
Thompson suggests that the readers are exhorted to follow Jesus into the tran- 
scendent (heavenly) world,259 an unlikely suggestion given that there would 
be no reproach involved there.?*! H. Koester thinks they are to leave the secu- 
rity of the Christian community and enter the secular world, with consequent 
exposure to uncleanness and harsh experiences??? yet elsewhere in Hebrews 
the death of Jesus sets people apart from the unclean world to pursue holiness 


Tape oc (or the Coptic equivalent) here, probably an assimilation to this same expres- 
sion in the immediate context. 

248 The carcases of sacrificial animals are burnt outside the camp (Exod 29:14; Lev 4:12, 21; 6:4; 
8:17; 9:11; 16:27); Moses pitched the tent of “meeting” (Heb TY1/2, Lxx uaptüpıov-“witness”) 
outside the camp (Exod 33:7-8); Mishael and Elzaphan took the bodies of Nadab and 
Elihu outside the camp for burial (Lev 10:4, 5); those who slaughter animals either out- 
side or inside the camp without presenting them to YHWH are cut off from the people 
(Lev 17:3); blasphemers are stoned outside the camp (Lev 24:14, 23); persons with lep- 
rosy live outside the camp (Lev 13:46; 14:3; Num 5:3, 4; 12:14, 15); the man who violated 
the Sabbath was stoned outside the camp (Num 15:36); the red heifer is slaughtered out- 
side the camp (Num 19:3); and its ashes are deposited in a clean place outside the camp 
to be available for purification (19:9); Moses, Eleazar and the priests met the warriors 
who returned from battle outside the camp (Num 3113); anyone who killed a person 
or touched a corpse had to remain outside the camp for seven days (Num 31:19); men 
who have nocturnal emissions must go outside the camp (Deut 23:11); latrines were to be 
located outside the camp (Deut 23:13); Rahab was saved from death in the battle of Jericho 
when she was taken outside the camp (Josh 6:23); and Achior is killed outside the camp 
(Jdt 6:11). Apart from the location of the tent of meeting outside the camp away from 
normal patterns of activity so as to indicate that it was a unique place, and apart from 
the location of the rescue of Rahab, “outside the camp” is a place of defilement, where 
carcases were burnt, criminals executed and human excrement buried. 

249 In bearing the reproach of Jesus the readers follow Moses who did the same (11:26). 
Reproach had also been the experience of the readers in their former persecution (10:33). 

250 Thompson 1982: 147-49; 2008: 283. For the camp in Philo see Leg. 3.46; Det. 160; 
Ebr. 95-100; Gig. 54. 

251 For this and other reasons Young 2002a: 256 dismisses Thompson’s claim as “erroneous.” 
See also the critique in Koester 2001: 570-71. 

252 Koester 1962: 301-3; Hughes 1977: 580-81. 
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and avoid defilement (12:10, 14).253 DeSilva hears a call to leave the security 


associated with the society in which they lived.?°* It is more likely that there is 


an oblique reference to Judaism?55 which v. 14 specifies more closely.256 


253 
254 


255 


256 


Koester 2001: 571; Young 2002a: 255. 

DeSilva 1995: 200; 2000b: 517. Attridge 1989: 399 envisages “the realm of security and tra- 
ditional holiness, however that is grounded or understood"; Koester 2001: 571 refers to 
the need to “move outside the mainstream of urban life,” and hints that the “continuing 
city" that the readers do not have is Rome. This avoids what seem to be clear references 
to Jerusalem and Judaism in the context, and is too general. There is no suggestion else- 
where in Hebrews that an urban setting is an inappropriate place for the followers of 
Jesus to live. 

Hughes 1977: 580-81; Loader 1981: 181; Bruce 1990: 381; Salevao 2002: 147; Haber 2005: 
105-24. Some scholars who deny any polemic against Judaism in Hebrews may do so out 
of a desire to conform to the current “post-Holocaust rapprochement between Jews and 
Christians" (Young 2002a: 260), but Hebrews comes from a different era and, moreover, 
there is evidence elsewhere in the pages of the NT that the relationships between the 
Jewish leadership and the Christian community were strained (e.g. John 9; Acts 7). While 
it would be going too far to suggest that Hebrews was supersessionist or anti-Semitic, the 
reality is that this text claims that the sacrifice of Jesus rendered the Jewish sacrificial 
ritual obsolete, as it completed and filled out all that that ritual pointed to. The remarks of 
Hays 1989: 109 referring to Paul, who "simultaneously affirms and transmutes" the prom- 
ises to Abraham in Gal 3:7, would apply to this author in terms of the temple cult. See 
the discussion on polemic in Hebrews in Young 2002a: 258-61 (partly in response to the 
claims of Thompson 1982: 142 that Hebrews is not polemical), and my own critique of the 
charge of supersessionism in Church 201a: 147-57. On anti-Jewish polemic in Hebrews 
see Salevao 2002: 113-17, and Frevel 2010: 189-93 who concludes that in denying Israel a 
place in the land “Hebrews [3-4] does not provide a conscious and affective anti-Judaism, 
but an implicit substitution, and therefore a sort of anti-Judaism, one which has to be cor- 
rected by a focus on the remaining promises of the Torah.” Gordon 2008: 36-53 argues for 
what he refers to as "constitutional supersessionism" (p. 40) in Hebrews, but his proposal 
that “in Christ a new entity emerges from the ancestral religion of Israel that incorporates 
both Jews and non-Jews, that does not look to the old covenants conceived purely in eth- 
nic terms, and that envisages the fulfilment of the ancient promises not only in the birth 
of the church but also in the ultimate blessing of the Jewish people through the Gospel" 
(p. 48) is not strictly supersessionist. It rather describes the affirmation and transmuta- 
tion of the promises to Abraham through Christ. See also Gordon's earlier discussion in 
2000: 27-29, reproduced in 2008: 27-29. 

In 4QMMT the “camp” is identified with Jerusalem (40394 3-7 11 16-19; 8 IV 10-11; 
4Q396 111 1-2; 40397 3 3; 6-13 3-5), see Schiffman 1996: 79-80; McCarter 2000: 307-8; 
Mosser 2009a: 400—403. 
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Hebrews 13:14 contrasts “a continuing city” (uévouca mdAtc),257 which they 
“do not have here" (o... Éyouev ©öe), with a city “to come” (nEMovoa), which 
they “eagerly expect” (émt@ytéw), the same word used in 11:14 of Abraham and 
the patriarchs who eagerly sought a homeland. This text contrasts??® the heav- 
enly Jerusalem to come, and the earthly Jerusalem, either the physical city, or 
a cipher for Jewish ritual and the sacred associations of Judaism, centred in 
Jerusalem and temple.259 

On this reading vv. 10-16 clarify the significance of the “meals” (8pöpa) of 
13:9. These meals are not to be contrasted with the Eucharist, either positively 
or negatively; they were meals associated with Jewish rituals centred on the 
temple cultus in Jerusalem, and incompatible with attachment to Jesus who 
was excluded from that city and died as an outcast. They had therefore to be 
abandoned.?60 

Nevertheless, there are still sacrifices to be offered by those who exit the 
camp to follow Jesus. Through Jesus,” they are to continually “offer” (&vapspw) 


257 Cf with this the claim of Heb 12:27, which refers to the removal of what can be shaken 
so that what cannot be shaken can “remain” (uévw). Just as some scholars read 12:27 as a 
reference to the coming destruction of Jerusalem, so also can this text be read in the same 
way. See Walker 1994: 46-49, 64-65; Mosser 2009a: 390-91. 

258 See Attridge 1989: 399; Lane 1991b: 547; Ellingworth 1993: 718; O'Brien 2010: 525 for the 
chiastic structure of v. 14 highlighting the contrast between the two cities. Nonetheless, 
Attridge 1989: 399 still detects “a quasi-Platonic dichotomy” here. The contrast, as in 
11:8-16, is surely eschatological, as indicated by the expression “city to come.” 

259 Bruce 1990: 381-82 argues that this text implies that what was formerly sacred—Jerusalem 
and the temple—is now unhallowed because Jesus was excluded, and what was formerly 
unhallowed is now sacred because Jesus is there. See the discussion in Lane 1991b: 544-46; 
Walker 1996: 216—17; Isaacs 1992: 217; Motyer 2004: 489; O'Brien 2010: 525. The earthly 
Jerusalem is nowhere referred to explicitly in Hebrews. Unlike other texts that identify 
Salem as Jerusalem (Ps 76:2; Josephus Ant. 1180; 1QapGen XXII 13; Tg. Neof. Gen 14:18), 
Hebrews calls Melchizedek “king of Salem" (Baotted¢ odu), and interprets that as “king 
of peace” (7:2), ignoring the identification with Jerusalem. Burge 2010: 98 suggests that 
this is part of a strategy to direct attention to the heavenly city. Along the same lines, 
Walker 1996: 202 suggests that the author was not ignoring Jerusalem so much as ensur- 
ing a proper “approach” to Jerusalem, by which he means that it was a city they had to 
“discard” (p. 220), “...for now they had to forego their attachment to the earthly city” 
(p. 222). Fuller Dow 2010: 172 expresses a similar opinion. 

260 Loader 1981: 180-81; Lindars 1989: 388-89; Walker 1996: 205-7. 

261 There are some variant readings at the start of v. 15. NA28 reads Ar aùtoô [odv] (“through 
him, therefore”). The square brackets acknowledge that odv is omitted from P^6, the orig- 
inal hands of X, and D, as well as P, W The second corrector of N added it as did the 
first corrector of D, and it is present in A, C, numerous minuscules, the Majority Text 
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“a sacrifice of praise" (vala aivécews) to God, defined as the fruit of lips that 
confess the name of Jesus, and to do good and share their possessions, actions 
described as “sacrifices” (dvclaı) that please God. The use of the language of 
sacrifice is ironic in the context of an exhortation to exit Jerusalem and the 
temple. Its poignancy would not have been lost on the recipients of Hebrews.?6? 

The expression Ovcía aivécecc only appears here in the NT, but is more 
frequent in the Lxx. The defining text is Lev 7:1-15, where it refers to “a 
thanksgiving offering" (nmin m21),263 one class of an “offering of well-being" 
(Gu nar).26* And while the regulations in Leviticus refer to various leav- 
ened and unleavened cakes, Hebrews redefines the offering as the fruit of 
lips that confess the name of Jesus (xapmov xeıkewv OuoAoyobvrwv TH Ovönarı 
avtod). The expression “fruit of lips" appears in Hos 14:2 (LXX 14:3) where the 
people are given a liturgy for a prayer for forgiveness, including a promise to 
"repay" (dvranodlöwpı) the fruit of their lips, that is, put their words into action 
by fulfilling their vows of repentance.265 In Hebrews, as in Hosea, sacrificial 


and Latin and Syriac versions. The evidence is evenly weighted and odv could have been 
accidently omitted in transcription, or added by a scribe who thought it necessary. See 
Ellingworth 1993: 720; Metzger 1994: 605. Ms K (ninth century) and a few other Mss read 
81& todto ody, (“because of this, then”), which, while it makes sense, is too late to be seri- 
ously entertained. 

262 O’Brien 2010: 527 suggests that the genitive aivécews (“of praise") is epexegetical, suggest- 
ing that the expression means “a sacrifice consisting of praise." While this might be cor- 
rect, it is the appositive that follows, rot Eotıv xaprıöv yelAewv ópoAoyotvtov TH Svopoertt 
abtod (“that is the fruit of lips that confess his name") that gives this sense. The original 
readers would have heard an echo of Lev 7:1-15 where this was a ritual prescribed by the 
Torah, see Mosser 2009a: 388-89, and notes 19-20. 

263 The reference in the Göttingen Lxx is Lev 7:2-4, while the Rahlfs Lxx reflects the MT and 
English versification (7:12-15). 

264 The translation “offering of well-being" is from the NRsv. The Lxx translates the term in 
Lev 7:11-15 with Ovoia owmplou ("sacrifice of salvation"), that is, an offering for salvation. 
See the discussion in HALOT 1537-38 and the excursus on the offering of well-being in 
Hartley 1992: 37-40. Hartley notes that the offering is shared by the presenter's family, the 
priest and God, and that it demonstrates harmony between the family and God. Milgrom 
2004: 28-29 notes the defining characteristic of all three sub-classes of the offering of 
well-being is joy and that it is the "spontaneous byproduct of one's happiness, whatsoever 
its cause.” 

265 Stuart 1987: 213. Stuart notes that an Israelite who appeared before YHWH was not sup- 
posed to appear empty-handed (Exod 23:15; 34:20), but to bring a sacrificial offering. In 
Hosea no offering was called for, since vn wH wanted obedience rather than sacrifice 
(Hos 6:6; 8:13). For similar ideas see Ps 51:15 (LXX 50:17); 63:3 (LXX 62:4), 5 (LXX 62:6); 71 
(LXX 70):23; 119 (LXX 118): 171. 
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language is put to use in terms of speech. A similar phenomenon is encoun- 
tered at Qumran, where the community (which had withdrawn from the 
temple) transferred the language of sacrifice to speech in honour of God.266 As 
at Qumran, so also in Hebrews, sacrificial language is used figuratively to refer 
to the words the community uses in its liturgy.267 Finally, the language of sacri- 
fice also appears in v. 16 where good deeds and acts of generosity are described 
as “sacrifices” (8voia) that are pleasing to God. 

The language of sacrifice here is of course figurative language. The once- 
and-for-all sacrifice of Christ, who offered himself, has put an end to the 
earthly temple and its sacrificial ritual, and makes the idea of any of the appur- 
tenances of sacrifice in the heavenly temple superfluous. While the life of a 
Christian is characterised by sacrifices offered to God, they are sacrifices that 
express gratitude for his saving deeds in the past (12:28) and anticipate the 
consummation of their salvation when God and his people will dwell together 
in the eschaton.268 


266 See 4Q400 2 7;1QS VIII 9-11; IX 4-5. See also Pss. Sol. 15:3. For the notion that good deeds 
and praise were preferable to sacrifice see Ps 5115-17; Hos 6:6; Sir 34:18-35:13; T. Levi 3:5-6. 

267 This phenomenon is not unique to Qumran and the Nr. In Ps 107 (LXX 106):22 those who 
have been healed from sickness are to "offer" (000) a "sacrifice of praise" (Ovola aivecews) 
and “tell of God's deeds with joy" (dayyetAdtwoav tà Zoya adtod Ev dyaddıdaeı). The word 
for the offering of this "sacrifice" (dvapspw), appears elsewhere in Hebrews to refer to the 
self-offering of Christ (7:27), and also for his bearing the sins of the people (9:28). Avapepw 
appears to be a technical term in Leviticus at least for the actions of the priest in bringing 
the offering and placing it on the altar (Harris 1978: 1196-97); see e.g. Lev 3:616 where in 
vv. 6, 9 the actions of the offeror are described with mpocpépw, while the actions of the 
priest are described in vv. 5, 11, 14, 16 with dvapepw. See also Lev 4:10, 19, 26, 31 and many 
other texts in Leviticus. Avagéow is also used for Noah's offering in Gen 8:20; Abraham's 
offering at the Agedah in Gen 22:2, 13; Saul's offering in 1 Kgdms 13:910; David's offering 
when he brought the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem in 2 Kgdms 6:17; 1 Chr 16:2; and 
Solomon’s offering at the dedication of the temple in 2 Chr 8:12. There is a departure from 
this usage in 2 Chr 29:21-32 where &vap£pw describes the actions of the priests in vv. 27, 
29, as well as the actions of the officials in bringing the animals to the priests (v. 21), and in 
vv. 31-32 of the community in bringing their "sacrifices" (voia) and “thanksgiving offer- 
ings" (atvectc). 

268 Cf Attridge 1989: 401, “[t]he new covenant community has a cult that is quite outside the 
realm of the cultic.” 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter I have examined texts in Hebrews in which the people of God 
have access to the heavenly temple. In one text, this access is in the present 
(12:22-24) and in other texts it is in the future as their eschatological goal 
(3-4; 1:8-16; 12:18-29; 1310-16). That this access is available in the present 





demonstrates that the heavenly temple is a metaphor for God’s dwelling with 
his people. The eschatological aspects of this dwelling of God grow out of the 
eschatological orientation of Hebrews. The world to come (2:5) is the ultimate 
goal. Along with this is a critique of the old order symbolised by Jerusalem and 
the temple. As in other texts discussed in Part 1 of this study, the Jerusalem 
temple is not mentioned. However, polemic against the temple and its ritual 
surfaces in 13:10-16 where the readers are to exit Jerusalem and go to where 
Jesus is. But, unlike those texts, dissatisfaction with the temple is not because 
of a corrupt priesthood; rather it is because what the temple and its ritual 
pointed to has now come. The former things are passing away in favour of the 
things to come; that is, the temple not made with hands, which God has pre- 
pared in which to dwell with his people. 

This chapter builds on the previous chapter and demonstrates how the 
eschatological orientation of Hebrews functions with respect to the people 
of God. In the following chapter I will demonstrate how the central part of 
Hebrews (434-1038) is consistent with this orientation, and that the heavenly 
temple is a symbolic reference to the eschatological dwelling of God with his 
people. 


CHAPTER 8 


Jesus the High Priest of the Heavenly Temple: 
Temple Symbolism in Hebrews 4:14-10:25 


Introduction 


The central section of Hebrews (4:14-10:25) deals with the priesthood of 
Christ and his unique self-offering by which forgiveness is achieved, enabling 
access for God's people to God's presence, pictured as a temple. In this chap- 
ter I examine the claims that this part of Hebrews makes about this temple. 
I note at the outset that this is not a study of the high priestly Christology of 
Hebrews, an important topic in its own right;! rather, it is an exploration of 
temple symbolism in Hebrews. However, high priestly Christology is signifi- 
cant to the extent that it impinges on this discussion, and I will discuss it at 
various places. The perspective for which I argue is that the heavenly temple is 
not to be understood as the heavenly archetype of the wilderness tabernacle 
as is often claimed. Rather, as in the opening and closing sections (Heb 11-423; 
10:26—13:25), it symbolises the dwelling of God with his people in the last days. 


Access to the Heavenly Temple in the Present (4:14-16; 10:19-25) 


Hebrews 4314-16 and 1039-25 form an inclusio around the central section of 
Hebrews (51-1018). Each contains the present subjunctive of npooepyouaı 
("let us approach"), part of an exhortation based the participial clause "Exovres 
ov... ("so then, since [we] have ...”). In 41416 the author and readers are said 
to have “a great high priest” (dpytepeds yEyaç) and in 1019-25 they have “a great 
priest" (tepeb¢ yeyaç), and in both texts this priest/high priest is identified as 
Jesus. In 4:14-16 they are exhorted to approach with "confidence" (nappnoia) 
and in 10:19-25 they are said to have “confidence” (nappnoie). In 414-16 they 
are encouraged to “hold on" (xpatéw) to the "confession" (önoAoyia), as also in 
10:19-25, although there the verb is xatéyw (“hold fast”). 


1 This is the emphasis of Cody 1960; Gabel 2006. 
2 See Nauck 1960: 203-4 for a discussion of the implications of this inclusio. 
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Both pericopes assume that the recipients have proleptic access to the heav- 
enly temple in the present, although in neither is a heavenly journey neces- 
sary. Thus the heavenly temple encompasses earth and heaven. I deal first with 
414-16, which I will argue, envisages Jesus ministering before God in heaven 
and encourages the readers on that basis to approach God in prayer. Then I deal 
with 10:19-25 which uses considerable temple symbolism, again to encourage 
them to take advantage of the free access that they have to God’s presence 
through the priestly ministry of Jesus. 


A Great High Priest Ministering in the Heavens (4:14-16) 

In this pericope the text transitions from the discussion of God's rest 
(3:7-4:11) to the discussion of the priesthood of Christ and the heavenly 
sanctuary that encompasses Heb 5-10. The text identifies Jesus as a (“great) 
high priest” (&pytepevs ueyas) for the third time and draws some inferences 
from this.? It describes his priesthood with what I will argue is a reference 
to his ongoing ministry in the presence of God (4:14), and then explains why 
this priest who ministers in the presence of God is able to sympathise with 
our weaknesses (4:15). Intermingled with these descriptions are two exhorta- 
tions: the readers are encouraged to hold fast their confession (4:14b) and to 
approach the throne of grace (ò Opövos Tiç xdpırog) to find mercy and grace in 
their time of need (4:16). 

Hebrews is quite clear that Jesus is seated at the right hand of God, indi- 
cating that his priestly work is complete, especially in Heb 10:11-13, where, in 
contrast to the former priests who stand day after day, ministering and offering 
sacrifices, he sits, waiting for the subjugation of his enemies. But elsewhere in 
Hebrews Jesus does seem to have an ongoing priestly role. In 8:1 he is described 
as a minister of the sanctuary (tv &ylwv Acıroupyög), in 7:25 he is said to live 
to intercede (€vruyx&vw) for those who approach God through him, and in 
9:24 he enters heaven itself to “appear” (Eupavilw) in God's presence on our 
behalf. Hay describes Heb 7:25 as a “foreign body” in the theology of Hebrews.^ 
But, foreign body or not, this strand is present and needs to be considered.5 


3 The conjunction odv ("therefore") in 4:14 relates back to the claims of 2:17 and 3:1 that he is a 
high priest. Thus, as well as introducing 5:1-10:18, 4:14-16 also draws inferences from what has 
preceded. See Ellingworth 1993: 266; Thompson 2008: 104; O’Brien 2010: 180; Cockerill 2012: 
221-22; Calaway 2013: 61-62 (note 13). 

4 Hay 1973: 132. 

Bruce 1990: 174 suggests that 7:25 may have been part of an early Christian confession as 
does Hay 1973: 132. Cockerill 2012: 336-37, who also refers to Heb 4:14-16 and 1019-25 
in connection with Jesus ongoing priestly work, suggests that this strand in Hebrews is 
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In what follows I argue that it is also present in Heb 4:14, which, in the NRsv, 
as in most English versions, refers to Jesus as “a great high priest who has passed 
through the heavens." I propose that this text is a further reference to Jesus’ 
ongoing priestly service in the presence of God." It is this, not his prior ascen- 
sion "through the heavens" that is used to motivate the readers to approach the 
throne of grace.? 

Recent commentators on Hebrews are unanimous in reading the verb 
Sıepyouaı in Heb 4:14 with reference to Jesus’ ascension, when he passed 
through layers of heaven or perhaps the visible heavens, until he reached the 
throne of God in the heavenly sanctuary? Several draw an analogy between 
this and the progress of the former high priest through the outer court of the 
tabernacle into the holy of holies on the Day of Atonement.!° All this seems 
reasonable, given that the author sees Jesus' offering of himself as a typologi- 
cal fulfilment of the Day of Atonement ceremony, and also claims that Jesus 
is seated at the right hand of God, presumably in the heavenly holy of holies. 
But I am not sure that it will withstand close examination. Indeed, a reference 
to a heavenly journey on the part of Jesus, appearing Melchizedek-like in Heb 
414 and then disappearing without trace, is the real foreign body in the book. 
Moreover, the "heavenly journey" narratives in Second Temple literature give 
extensive detail of whatthe traveller encounters in each level of heaven.! There 


intended to encourage the recipients, "knowing that he [Christ] represents them before 


God.” 

6 The 1984 nıv had a similar reading. The 2011 NIV refers to Jesus having “ascended into 
heaven.” 

7 Moffitt 2011: 206, 220 uses Heb 4:14 as evidence that the author sees Jesus as “in heaven.” 


Calaway 2013: 158 suggests that Heb 4:14 emphasises “Jesus’ continual intercessory role” 
along with Heb 7:25 and 9:24. 

8 Of course the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God presupposed his ascension. 
I simply argue that this is not in view in this text. 

9 Among nineteenth century commentators see Delitzsch 1868: 1: 219 and Westcott 1892: 
105-6. A sampling of more recent works includes Spicq 1952: 2: 91 (Spicq refers to the 
“seven heavens” through which Jesus passed); Michel 1975: 204-5; Jewett 1981: 81 (Jewett 
refers to “a gnostic theology in which redemption is thought of as ascent through the 
hostile cosmic spheres to the spiritual homeland”); Käsemann 1984: 228; Attridge 1989: 
139; Lane 1991a: 103; Ellingworth 1993: 266-67; DeSilva 2000b: 181; Johnson 2006: 139-40; 
O'Brien 2010: 179-81; Moffitt 2011: 143-44, 180, 199; Barnard 2012: 114-18. 

10 Holtzmann 1926: 2: 789 appears to be the first to have made this suggestion, followed by 
Galling 1950: 263-64. See also (e.g.) Kistemaker 1984: 124; Bruce 1990: 115; Koester 2001: 282; 
Thompson 2008: 104-5; Cockerill 2012: 224. 

11 Oo In Part One I have discussed heavenly journeys in1 Enoch, 2 Enoch, T. Levi, The Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah, the Apocalypse of Abraham, and 3 (Greek-Slavonic) Baruch. Schenck 2007: 
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is none of this in Hebrews. Thus, I will argue that Heb 4:14 ("Exovres oüv à pytepéa 
péyav SteAnAvddta tods oüpavoüç) claims not that Jesus has “passed through the 
heavens" but that he is “a great high priest ministering in the heavens.” 

In Hebrews, as elsewhere in the NT, oùpavóç has two senses:!? it refers either 
to the upper part of the created universe (i.e. the sky) or the transcendent 
dwelling place of God. The former sense is clear in three places, all oT quota- 
tions or allusions: Heb 110-12 quotes Ps 102:25-27 (LXX 101:26—28) referring to 
the created heavens and earth that will be changed; Heb 11:12 alludes to the 
promise that Abraham would have descendants as the stars of heaven; and 
Heb 12:26 quotes Hag 2:6 where God announces that he will shake both earth 
and heaven.!? Normally in this sense the word is in the singular, although it is 
plural in Heb 1:10, following the Lxx. 

When oùpavóç refers to the transcendent dwelling place of God it is nor- 
mally in the plural IS In Heb 82 Jesus is seated at the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty “in heaven" (£v xoig oüpavoiç); in Heb 9:23 “the outlines of the 
things in heaven" (ré... Ünodetyuara tay Ev Tolç ovpavoics) require cleansing; in 
12:23 the firstborn ones are “enrolled in heaven" (&7r0yeypauuevwv Ev odpavoic); 
and in 12:25 God warns “from heaven” (&7' oüpav&v). This usage also occurs in 


174 finds that Hebrews "lacks those distinct indicators of progression through multiple 
heavens which 7 Enoch and TLevi clearly have.” On the other hand Barnard 2012: 14318 
sees close connections between the Qumran Sabbath Songs and Hebrews. He suggests 
that Jesus passed "through the heavens (Heb 414)—by way of the heavenly tabernacle 
(9:11), beyond the veil (6:19-20), into the Holy of Holies (9:12, 24), to the throne of the King 
(8:1-2). In this chapter I argue against such readings of these texts. 

12 Cody 1960: 77-86 finds three perspectives on heaven in Hebrews. He refers to a cosmo- 
logical perspective (the created heavens) in such texts as 1:10-12; 12:26—27, an axiological 
perspective in such texts as 81, where Christ is exalted in heaven, and an eschatologi- 
cal perspective in 12:28. Cody takes his axiological perspective from Philo and Middle 
Platonism, where heaven is understood to be the realm that has ultimate value, and earth, 
which has derived value, is secondary, “defective and shadowy” (p. 82). I will demonstrate 
below that this is inadequate. Koester 2001: 99 suggests that the author does not clearly 
distinguish between the created heavens and the transcendent heavens where God 
dwells, but this too seems not to be the case. See DeSilva 2000b: 37-32, and Adams 2009: 
130—32. Michel 1975: 311-12 posits three senses for oópovóc in Hebrews: the visible heavens, 
the heavens through which Jesus passed and the actual dwelling place of God. Peterson 
1982: 143, seems to agree with Michel at this point. See now the discussion in Schenck 
2007:157—58, 178-79, who finds Michele hypothesis “unnecessary” (p. 179). 

13 . BDAG 737-39, S.V. o0pavög, 1, 2. BDAG also lists a third sense where oüpavöç is a periphrasis 
for God, e.g. Luke 15:18, 21. This sense does not feature in Hebrews. 

14  BDF:77-78, § 141 (1). 

15 BDF: 77-78, § 141 (1); BDAG 738. 
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the singular in Heb 9:24, where Jesus is said to have entered “heaven itself” 
(eis abtov Tov odpavov).!6 Aside from these texts, oùpavóç appears in 414 and 
7:26. In both texts it could refer either to the created heavens or to the dwell- 
ing place of God." Given that the word is in the plural in both places, it is 
likely that both refer to the dwelling place of God. If so, it is difficult to under- 
stand the sense in which Jesus can have “passed through” the dwelling place 
of God. Either the author is using the plural of oùpavóç in an unusual sense to 
refer to the sky, or the perfect participle of Stépyouot has a sense other than 
“passed though.” 

Atépyouat appears forty-three times in the NT, but this is its sole occurrence 
in Hebrews and only here is it an adjectival perfect participle. According to 
BDAG it has three senses.!? It can refer to something penetrating an object as in 
Luke 2:35 where a sword “penetrates” the soul of Mary; it can refer to someone 
progressing through a geographical location, as in John 4:4, where Jesus “passes 


16 There appears to be no reason for the switch from plural to singular in Heb 9:23, 24 (BDAG 
738, s.v. oüpavöç, 1, e). Cockerill 2012: 418 (n. 19) suggests that that it is “unmistakeable 
evidence that the pastor is not dealing with a two-part heavenly Sanctuary.” Cockerill also 
denies a two-part sanctuary in connection with 4:14 (p. 224), but does suggest that Jesus 
“passed through whatever levels of heaven there may be into the place where God dwells,’ 
which sounds like Michel’s third category of heaven (see footnote 13, above). Schenck 
2007: 173-75 discusses three possible readings of this text and argues that it refers to 
heaven as a whole. Barnard 2012: 116-18 considers “heaven itself” in 9:24 is the highest 
heaven. 

17 Ideal with Heb 7:26 where Jesus is said to be exalted above the heavens later in this chap- 
ter. A further text that has a bearing on the reading of these two texts is 921-12, which 
some have read as claiming that Jesus passed through the created heavens into the tran- 
scendent heavens. I argue against this reading later in the chapter. 

18 | BDAG 244. LSJ 425-26 is more comprehensive, with two main senses, first “go through, 
pass through,” with five specific examples, referring to (1) completing the course of 
something (e.g. Herodotus, Hist. 3.25.4, completing a fifth part of a journey), (2) a report 
spreading about (e.g. Luke 5:15), (3) pain, passion or a thought passing through a person 
(e.g. Sophocles, Phil. 743), (4) passing through and reaching a goal (e.g., Pindar, Isthm. 4.5) 
and (5) the recounting of details (e.g. Aeschylus, Prom. 874)" The other main sense 
in Lët refers to the passage of time. While Lat does not list a separate sense of “mov- 
ing around within a region,” which is what I argue for Heb 4:14, the editors refer to Acts 
9:32, TIetpov 8tepyópevov tà m&vtwv, which NRSV translates “Peter went here and there 
among the believers,” and N1v 2011, “As Peter traveled about the country" In this sentence 
8iépyopot is a participle, and the main verb referring to the eventual goal of Peter's travels 
is xatépyouat (“to go down, descend"—in this case to Lydda). BDAG 244 lists the sense of 
"going over something in one's mind," although not appearing in the NT. 
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through” Samaria. The third sense refers to someone moving around within 
a region as in Acts 20:25, where Paul claims that he has been “going about” 
proclaiming the kingdom among the people of Ephesus. I will argue that the 
third sense gives a more satisfactory reading of Heb 4:14, which pictures not 
the ascension of Jesus, but Jesus “moving about” or ministering before God in 
heaven temple. My argument is based on reading 3tépyopou in Heb 4:14 as an 
intertextual echo of the same word in 1 Sam 2:30, 35, where it is a metaphor 
for priestly service. I am conscious that this is a novel reading, supported by 
no other Hebrews commentator;!? however, Chrysostom seems to reflect it in 
his comment on this verse, where he refers to Jesus' present location rather 
than his ascension.?° 

In my discussion of Heb 2:9,?! I argued that perfect passive participles should 
be understood as expressing imperfective aspect, where the action expressed 
takes place contemporaneously with the main verb, rather than as the present 
result of some past action, and I propose the same for the perfect active par- 
ticiple in this verse (and elsewhere in Hebrews). Indeed, antecedence is more 
naturally expressed by an aorist participle,?? as in Heb 2:2, for example. That 
text refers to “the message (previously) spoken though angels" (6 8 &yyéAwv 
AaAndeis Aóyoc). Thus, if the author had antecedence in mind in 4:14 one would 
expect an aorist participle as in 2:2 and in several other places in Hebrews.” 


19  Ellingworth 1993: 266-67 considers, and discounts this option. 

20 Indiscussion of the exhortation that the readers hold fast to their confession, Chrysostom 
Hom. Heb. 7, (see PG 63) lists a variety of articles of faith that the readers are to continue 
hold firmly, and then claims that it is “evident they are true because the high priest is 
“within” (Hov Ex tod tov &pylepea Evdov elvat). Chrysostom does not explain his point, 
but, significantly, he refers to Jesus’ location rather than to his ascension in this con- 
text. The adverb évdov is absent from the NT, but appears in 2 Macc 6:4 to refer to things 
being brought into the temple for sacrifice, in 3 Bar. 2:3 to refer to a level place in heaven 
and several times in Josephus and Philo with reference to things within the temple. See 
Josephus Ant. 3.125; 8.105, 115; 18.74; J. W. 1.152; 2.411; 4.278; 5.100, 211, 241, 565; 6.248, 260, 
299; Philo Deus 132; Ebr. 85; Her. 82, 84; Mos. 2.101, 152, Spec. 1.72, 276; Legat. 319. In Homer 
(IL 20.13) it refers to the gods gathered in the house of Zeus. 

21 Chapter 6, above. 

22 Campbell 2008a: 121. 

23 Other examples of adjectival aorist participles in Hebrews with an antecedent sense 
include Heb 6:7 referring to “ground that has drunk the repeated rain falling upon it 
producing a crop" (yf, yàg 0 rtto0ca tov En’ adtijc Eoydpevov moAAdutc ÜETÖV xol tixtovda 
Botavnv); 6:10 where the readers are described as “having served and serving the saints" 
(Staxovncavtes Tolç üyloıs xod Staxovotvtes); and 8:5 where Moses is warned to make the 
tabernacle according to “the pattern shown to him" (tov tónov tov deiydevra). 
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An analysis of the perfect active participles in Hebrews shows that 
Campbell’s understanding is substantially correct.2* There are seven of these,?? 
three of which are in periphrastic constructions (2:13; 7:20, 23), with the same 
sense as a finite verb.26 Of the remainder, aside from 4:14, two act as attributive 
adjectives and one as a substantive. I limit my discussion to the adjectival uses. 

In Heb 7:5 the participle is in a noun phrase qualifying the word “kindred” 
(&8eA@ot) as “emerging from the loins of Abraham” (2€eAnAvOdtas Ex Tiç Gogo 
ABpadu). If the participle is understood to convey imperfective aspect, then 
the author is referring to the descendants of Abraham emerging throughout 
history from the time of Abraham onwards and in to the present. These are 
they from whom the descendants of Levi collect tithes. But the point of the 
text seems not to be a description of their emergence in the past from one 
of Abraham’s descendants, but rather to simply describe them as Abraham's 
descendants.?" 

The other example is in Heb 9:9 where it describes “the present time" 
(Tov xaıpov Töv évectwxóxa). Here there is no sense of antecedent action with 
ongoing results. The time that has now arrived is in view. It seems to be a case 
of over-exegesis to suggest that the author was using the perfect to make the 
point that the present time was the present result of the passage of time in 
the past.?? These two perfect active participles are adequately explained as 
expressing imperfective aspect, and as I will show this also adequately explains 
the perfect active participle of Stépyopat in Heb 4:14. 

Atépyouat appears more than one hundred and fifty times in the Lxx. 
It appears seventeen times in Joshua to describe the ways that the tribal bor- 
ders of the land pass through various territories, and also in the Psalms with 
a variety of senses. In Deut 2:7 and Judg 11:18 it refers to the passage of the 
Israelites through the wilderness, two texts that could be relevant here in 
Hebrews given the discussion of Ps 95 in Heb 3-4. Interestingly, it is never 


24 Ido note that Campbell 2008a: 11 claims that a perfect participle “nearly always expresses 
action that is contemporaneous with its leading verb” (emphasis added). 

25 Heb 2:3; 4:14; 7:5, 20, 23; 9:9; 12:3. 

26 Campbell 2008b: 32. 

27 Both the NRrsv and the NIV translate this expression with “are descended from Abraham,” 
which seems to adequately capture the sense. This reading seems not to include any 
notion of antecedence. 

28 See the discussion of this expression in Oepke 1967: 2: 543-44. Similar expressions appear 
in Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 3:22; 7:26 (“the impending crisis,” NRSV—see BDAG 337, s.v. &viomyu, 3); 
Gal 1:4. The perfect indicative appears in 2 Thess 2:2, where the readers are warned against 
being alarmed by anyone suggesting that the day of the Lord had arrived. See the discus- 
sion in LSJ 568—69. 
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used to refer to the movement of the high priest through the tabernacle on the 
Day of Atonement, although in several texts it does appear in cultic contexts. 
In Ps 42:4 (LXX 41:5) “David” anticipates proceeding “to a place of a marvellous 
tent as far as the house of God” (SteAebcopat Ev tónw oxnvç Douuaorge Ews Tod 
olxou toô 0£00);2? in 2 Kgdms 7:7 and 1 Chr 17:6 it translates the Hithpael of T97, 
describing YHwH’s “moving about” among Israel, in a context that suggests his 
movement in the tabernacle;39 in Joel 4:17 YHWH claims that he dwells in Zion 
and strangers shall never “pass through" (8tépyopot) it; and in Ezek 44:2 the east 
gate of the temple is closed and, since YHWH has "entered" (eicépyopot) there 
nobody else is permitted to “pass through" (Stépyouct) it. 

While any of these texts could have a bearing on Heb 4:14, the most sig- 
nificant background to this text is 1 Sam (1 Kgdms) 2:30-35, already echoed in 
Heb 2:17 and 31—6.?! Here, a man of God announces to Eli that the priesthood 
would be taken from him. In v. 30 he explains that vYn wH had chosen his ances- 
tors to “walk before me forever" (n5 Ty 185 vom, Lxx 8teAeóoecot évorrióv 
pov &w¢ aidvoc); and in v. 35 he explains that YHwH would raise up a “faithful 
priest" (JANI 172, LXX lepedg mictd¢) for whom he would build “a sure house" 
(obxoc niotóç), and who would “walk before my [YHWH’s] anointed forever" 
(min 53 mwn nah "Tomm, Lxx ual 8:Ase0cevot EVOLOV xputo0 you mácoc 


TAÇ NMEPAG). 


29 This translation is from Pietersma 2009: 568. As Kraus 1988: 435 notes the MT of Ps 42:5 
is unintelligible as it stands, and he proposes emending the expression D'TTN 793 (NRSV 
“with the throng, and led them...") to "TN TOZ and translates “the tent of the glorious 
Lord,” that is, the temple, a reading corroborated by the parallel expression D'HON M3 in 
the next line. 

30 The Hithpael of 757 appears several times in cultic contexts in the oT. Here (2 Sam 7:7; 
1Chr17:6) YHWH “walks” among the people of Israel (in a portable sanctuary); in Job 22:14 
YHWH "walks" on the dome of heaven; and in Ps 26:3; 56:14; 116:9 the psalmist “walks” 
with or before God. In Gen 3:8 YHWH “walks” in Eden; in Ezek 1:13 the torch “walks” about 
the temple, and the king of Tyre “walks” in the Eden sanctuary (Ezek 28:14). See the dis- 
cussion of this sense of the verb in Wenham 1986: 20. See also my discussion of 10H? x1 
21in chapter 3 (above), where the Hebrew verb describes the speaker in the hymn walk- 
ing about heaven. The word refers to the manner of life of significant people from Israel's 
past, including Enoch (Gen 5:22, 24), Noah (Gen 6:9), Abraham (Gen 17:1; 24:40), Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 20:3; Isa 38:3), Job (Job 1:7; 2:2). In Gen 5:22, 24 Enoch “walks” with God (Tonnn). 
The Lxx renders this with evapeotéw (“to please"). VanderKam 2001: 133-34 and Kvanvig 
2004: 171-73 suggest that “Enoch walked with God" (7O87 n& Tun Tor) may have 
been read by the composers of 1 Enoch in terms of Enoch's sojourn with angels. If so, they 
would have read the hithpael of T97 in this text as referring to movement around the 
heavenly temple. 

31 See my discussion of this text in chapter 7, above. 
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In Heb 4:14, Jesus is designated a “great high priest” (apytepeds uéyoc) and, 
while scholars debate the force of the epithet “great,”?? the text appears to echo 
both Zech 6:11, where Joshua “the high priest” (6 igped¢ ó peyac) is singled out 
as the one who would build the eschatological temple.33 It also seems to pick 
up the echo of 1 Sam 2:35 in Heb 2:17 and 31-6 where YHWH promises that he 
will raise up a “faithful priest" (teped¢ 71cTöç) for whom he would build a sure 
house.?^ These three texts in Hebrews (2:17; 31—6; 414) identify Jesus as the 
“faithful priest” of that text, the one whom YHWH will raise up and for whom 
YHWH will build a sure house, and who will “walk about” (Tbnnn, 8t£pyopot, 
“minister”) before vHwH’s anointed forever. Jesus is the one who ministers in 
the sure house, now in place with his exaltation to God’s right hand “in these 
last days” (Heb ı:2). 

In 1 Sam 2 the faithful priest was probably Zadok (1 Kings 2:35), but the 
author of Hebrews read the text with reference to Jesus. Hebrews 4:14 should 
not be read with reference to the ascension of Jesus and his antecedent 


32 The expression dpytepeds yeyoç is applied to Simon in 1 Macc 13:42; 14:27, and 6 ispeüç 
6 péyaç applied to Joshua in Zech 6:11. Philo, Somn. 1.214, 219; 2.183, refers to the Logos as 
&px1epeüç uéyoc. Moffatt 1924: 58; Hering 1970: 35; Wilson 1987: gı posit dependence on 
Philo, while Spicq 1952: 1: 42; Montefiore 1964: 90; Hering 1970: 35; Ellingworth 1993: 266 
suggest that the adjective is redundant. See the discussion in Williamson 1970: 130-32. 
Attridge 1989: 139 and O'Brien 2010: 180-81 suggest the adjective yeyaç in Heb 4:14 differ- 
entiates Jesus from the Aaronic high priests and indicates that his priesthood is superior 
to theirs. Schenk 1980: 246-47, noting that the adjective yeyoç is absent in 4:15, pro- 
poses that the greatness is connected with his presence in heaven. In Heb 10:21 Jesus is a 
“great priest" (tgpeb¢ yeyaç) and in 13:20 he is “the great shepherd of the sheep" (6 noıunv 
TOV TeoBatwy ó yeyaç). The word dpytepe)c is rare in the OT. In Lev 4:3 it translates 
munn qn (“the anointed priest”), in Josh 2233 (MT) Phinehas is a “priest” (1712, Lxx 
“high priest," &pxıepeüs), and in Josh 24:33 the Lxx reads EAcatotp vidg Aupwv ó dpytepet¢ 
(“Eleazar the son of Aaron the high priest”) where the MT simply has MAR [3 YORI 
("and Eleazar the son of Aaron"). Aside from these verses where there is a Hebrew 
Vorlage, the word appears in four times in 1 Esd (5:40; 9:39, 40, 49); nineteen times in 
1 Maccabees (which probably has a Hebrew Vorlage, see DeSilva 2002: 247) 10:20, 32, 38, 
69; 12:3, 6, 7:13:36, 42; 14:17, 23, 27, 30, 41; 15:17, 21, 24; 16:12, 24); twelve times in 2 Maccabees 
(3:1, 4, 9, 10, 16, 21, 32, 33, 4:13; 14:3, 13; 15:2); twice in 3 Maccabees (1:11; 2:1); and twice in 
4 Maccabees (4:13, 16). The usual Hebrew expression is 91737 [7127, appearing numerous 
times, translated with A iepeüs ó ueyas. 

33 In my discussion of Heb 8:1-2 (below), I identify a second allusion to Zech 6:11-13. 

34  Theecho is clearer in Heb 2:17, since only in that text and ı Sam 2:35 is tepev¢ (or in the case 
of Heb 2:17, dpxıepeüs) qualified with the adjective 71cTöç. As I noted in footnote 3 to this 
chapter, the oöv in Heb 4:14 picks up the reference to Jesus being a high priest in 2:17 and 
31-6, which also echoes 1 Sam 2:35 (see my discussion of 31-6 in chapter 7, above). 
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passage “through the heavens.” Rather, the verse contains an echo of 1 Sam 
2:35 read from an eschatological perspective, and the perfect active participle 
describes the activity of Jesus in the present. He is the faithful priest of 1 Sam 
2:35, whom God has raised up in the last days. He ministers before God in the 
heavenly temple. This text anticipates “the true tent" (n out Y, &Anðwý) of 
Heb 8:2, pitched by the Lord. This is where God and his people will dwell 
together in the eschaton, where Jesus is now exalted and where he now “min- 
isters,” that is, represents the believers before God. 

Two hortatory subjunctives follow in Heb 4:15-16. The first flows from the 
claim that Jesus minsters in heaven—the readers are encouraged to hold fast 
to their confession (v. 15). The second emerges from the nature of the great 
high priest representing believers before God—he is able to sympathise with 
human weakness and has been tested as the believers are.?° On this basis 
they are encouraged to "approach the throne of grace with confidence so as 
to receive mercy and find grace for their time of need" (mpocepywpeda odv peta 
nappnoias TH İpövw THS xdptcoc, İva AdBwpev EAcos vol ydp EÜPWMEV elc eUxotpov 
Bohey, 4:16). 

The throne of grace is doubtless God’s throne from where God dispenses 
grace, and where Jesus is seated at God's right hand (8:1; 12:2).3” The expres- 
sion 6 Öpövoç TİÇ xapıros is not found elsewhere in Judaism,38 although occa- 
sionally in Rabbinic Judaism God is said to have two thrones, one of judgement 
and one of merce 29 In both the oT and the NT God is understood to be 
enthroned in heaven,*9 and also enthroned in the holy of holies in the tab- 
ernacle and temple, between the cherubim,*! on the so-called “mercy seat" 
(n199). This has led some scholars to suggest that the “throne of grace" is 


35  Inotein passing that the descripton of Jesus in Heb 415 is more appropriate as a descrip- 
tion of a priest ministering in heaven than of a priest who has passed through the heavens. 

36 Scholer 1991: 104; O'Brien 2010: 185. 

37 For a heavenly throne see 1 En. 1418; 45:3; Wis 9:4; 3 En. 10:5; Ezek. Trag. 68-69; 
Lad. Jac. 2:7; 4Q491c; 40405 20 II 21-22 2-5, 8; 1Q17 v 8. The throne of Jesus in Heb 1:8 is 
probably a metonym for his kingly rule. 

38 Jewett 1981: 80. 

39 Lev. Rab. 29:3-9. See also b. San. 38b. 

40 1 Kings 22:19; Job 26:9; Ps 11:4; 103:19; Isa 6:1; 66:1; Ezek 1:26; 10:1; 4 Macc 17:18; Matt 5:34; 
23:22; Acts 7:49; Rev 1:4; 3:21; 4:2-10; 5:113; 6:16; 7:917; 12:5; 14:3; 19:4—5; 20:11; 21:3, 5. 

41 1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 2 Kings 1935; 1 Chr 13:6; Ps 80:1; 99:1; Isa 37:16. See also Ezek 9:3; 1011-20; 
11:22. 


42 Exod 25:18, 19, 20, 22; 37:7, 8, 9; Num 7:89. 
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the heavenly equivalent of the mercy seat in the wilderness tabernacle.*? This 
should not be pressed, however, since the Lxx consistently renders the “cover” 
(7099) of the Ark of the Covenant with thactmptov, rather than @pdvoc.44 In 
Heb 2:17 Jesus becomes a high priest “so as to make expiation for the sins of the 
people" (eis tò tAdoxecbat tas duapriag tod Anod), and Day of Atonement imag- 
ery is exploited in Heb 9:1-10:18 along the same lines, but here people are to 
approach, not for the removal of sin, but to receive mercy and grace as needed. 

More appropriate to the context is Isa 16:5, which announces the establish- 
ment of a throne in steadfast love (N03 Tona 73171), an expression rendered in 
the Lxx with xai diopdwenoeraı pet’ &Aéouc 0p6voc.^? This throne is established 
in “the (restored) tent of David” (&v cxwvf, Aavi8) and one will sit on it “with 
sincerity” (età dAndelas). And while a throne is normally in a palace, that this 
throne is in a tent, makes the identification of Jesus the Son of God as the 
great high priest more appropriate in the context. This is the throne of grace 
on which Jesus is enthroned in response to the command of Ps noa in the last 
days (Heb 1:1-2).46 

The readers are encouraged to “approach” (rpocépyopot) this throne of grace. 
IIpocépyopat appears eighty-six times in the NT, where it is the usual word for 
the approach of one person to another or to some object or location. The 
word appears seven times in Hebrews and in four of these it refers to people 


43 Michel 1975: 209-10; Hagner 1983: 60; Attridge 1989: 142; Bruce 1990: 16-17; Grässer 1990— 
97: 1: 258; Koester 2001: 284; Eskola 2001: 252-53; Mackie 2007: 166; O'Brien 2010: 185-86; 
Barnard 2012: 185. Against this see Ellingworth 1993: 270. 

44 Inthe Hebrew bible 11122 is always the cover of the Ark of the Covenant (Exod 25:17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22; 26:34; 30:6; 31:7; 35:12; 37:6, 7, 8, 9; 39:35; 40:20; Lev 16:2, 13, 14, 15; Num 7:89; 
1 Chr 28:1), but its derivation from 122 (piel, “to atone,” see HALOT 493-94) indicates 
that it was understood as the place of atonement (Lev 16:2, 13, 14, 15). In the Lxx it is 
almost always rendered with thactyptov, see Exod 25:17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; 31:7; 35:12; 37:6 
(Lxx 38:5-6); 37:7 (LXX 38:7); 37:8 (LXX 38:8); Lev 16:2, 13, 14, 15; Num 7:89. In ı Chr 28:11 the 
Greek equivalent is c&\Aacpdc. Thus Auotypıov refers to the place of expiation or propitia- 
tion, rather than to a throne ora seat per se. Delitzsch 1868: 222 notes the derivation of the 
term “mercy-seat” from Luther's Gnadenstuhl, as do BDAG 474; HALOT 495. 

45 Moffatt 1924: 60; Braun 1984: 128. The Lxx of Hos 6:6 renders Ton with £Aeoc and this 
appears in the two quotations of that text in the NT (Matt 9:13; 12:7). Elsewhere in the NT 
where £Aeoc appears, OT ideas associated with TOM are often present. See, e.g. Matt 23:23; 
Luke 1:50, 54, 58, 72, 78; 10:37; Rom 9:23; 11:31; 15:9; Eph 2:4; Tit 3:5; Jas 3:17; 1 Pet 1:3. Tam 
indebted to my student Karen Nelson for this insight. 

46 For messianic and cultic associations related to the throne in the tent of Isa 16:5 see 
Wildberger 1997: 143-44. 
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approaching God.” In Heb 12:18, 22 the readers are said to have approached 
not Sinai, but Zion, and in the present verse they approach the throne of grace. 

Hebrews is unique in the NT in using the word in cultic contexts, reflecting a 
minor usage of the word in the Lxx,*8 where either priests or people approach 
God in the wilderness tabernacle or in one case in Ezekiel's ideal temple.*? The 
word is not used for the entry of priests into the tabernacle proper, DU or of the 
entry of the high priest into the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement.?! 
Thus, in the Lxx the priests or the people approach the altar to worship, but 
when they enter the tabernacle or the holy of holies another verb is used. 

Several scholars, noting cultic imagery in this pericope, have concluded that 
in this verse the readers are encouraged to enter the holy of holies in the heav- 
enly temple.5? However, while later in Hebrews Jesus is said to do this, and 
while in 10:19 the people are encouraged to do the same, that is not the focus of 
this verse. Indeed, if this verse were to refer to the entry of the people into the 
holy of holies, surely another verb such as gicepyoyeı would be used.53 


47 Heb 725;101, 22; 11:6. 

48 Ofthe eighty-six NT occurrences it only has cultic connotations in Hebrews. It appears 
112 times in the Lxx, and only with cultic connotations in Exod 12:48; 16:9; Lev 9:5, 7, 8; 
Ezek 44:16; 1 Macc 2:23. In Heb 11:6 the word seems to be used in a general non-cultic sense 
(Peterson 1982: 78-79, 230-31 [note 34]; Mackie 2008: 204), although Delitzsch 1868: 2: 230; 
Käsemann 1984: 54; Scholer 1991: 133-37 read it in cultic sense. 

49  Forthe approach of the people see Exod 16:9; 34:32; Lev 9:5; 18:22, and for the approach of 
the priests see Lev 9:7, 8; 21:17, 18, 21, 23; 22:3; Num 17:5; Ezek 44:16. In Num 18:3 the Levites 
serve in the temple, but must not approach the utensils of the sanctuary or the altar. The 
word usually translates either 17) or W33 but numerous other Greek words render these 
two words as well. See the discussion of npoo&pyouau in the Lxx in Peterson 1982: 230 (note 
33), and in Scholer 1991: 90-95, 150-53, who notes that it is limited to the approach to the 
environs of the wilderness tabernacle rather than the holy of holies. 

50 See Exod 28:43 where entry to the tent of meeting is expressed with eionopedouaı and 
approach to the altar of burnt offering (in the outer court of the tabernacle) with 
npoonopevopat. 

51 In Lev16:2,17, 23 the verb is eionopedouau. 

52 Lane 1991a: 115; Scholer 1991: 91-95. On p. 107 Scholer claims that Jesus “the ‘great high 
priest’ has entered into the heavenly holy of holies (4:14), and...now the readers are 
encouraged to... enter into the same holy of holies” (p. 107). 

53 O Eloégyouoat appears seventeen times in Hebrews. Scholer 1991: 182 concludes that 
"npocépyec0at and elaépyeo0ot are synonymous cultic terms which are used interchange- 
ably in Heb. as the object necessitates." Eicépyopot is used for the entry into God's rest 
in Heb 3-4, which I have argued is in the heavenly eschatological temple; for entry 
into the heavenly sanctuary in Heb 639-20; 9:12, 24, 25; and for Christ's entry into the 
xócyoc in Heb 10:5. Ilpocepyoyaı is used for the approach of people to God (7:25; 10:1, 22; 
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In v. 16 the readers are encouraged to approach God’s throne seeking mercy 
and grace, which they receive in response to their prayers.5^ The language of 
approach does not envisage any physical motion towards the heavenly temple 
or any heavenly journey on the part of the people,” rather, it indicates that the 
heavenly temple encompasses both heaven and earth.56 God's space, where 
Jesus is enthroned, intersects with human space at the point where God’s peo- 
ple approach God in prayer" not just in the Jerusalem temple. The place of 
the temple and its priesthood in the approach to God has been supplanted by 
Jesus and his heavenly ministry. 


A Great Priest over the House of God (10:19-25) 
The conjunction oüv (“so then") in 10:19 indicates that this pericope flows from 
what precedes, and the causal particle y&p (“for”) in 10:26 shows that what fol- 
lows explains it in some way. The exhortations in this pericope are tied to the 
existence of a great (high) priest for the community, and are supported by a 
variety of motive clauses. It is these motive clauses that Iam mainly concerned 
with. The first exhortation (v. 22) and its motive clauses (vv. 19-21) contain con- 
siderable temple symbolism. The exhortation is to “approach” (npoospxonaı)?® 


11:6); approach to the throne of grace (4:16); and the approach to Sinai and the heavenly 
Jerusalem respectively in 12:18, 22. Only in 4:16; 12:18, 22 might npocépyopot have a similar 
force to eicepyouau. This does not seem to be the case in 12:18, as it is difficult to understand 
how the people could “enter” Sinai, and the use of the same word in 12:22 is for stylistic 
reasons in the finely balanced pericopes 12:18—21 and 12:22-24. This leaves only 4:16, under 
discussion here. 

54  Rissi 1987: 97. 

55 Contra Attridge 1989: 141 who suggests that the addressees are “urged to follow the path 
‘through the heavens’ that Christ blazed and take advantage of the access to God that he 
provides.” He also suggests that approaching God in this verse is “a more encompassing 
image for entering into a covenantal relationship with God.” Barnard 2012: 184-87 treats 
Heb 4414316 in terms of merkavah mysticism. He cites the usual Jewish apocalyptic texts 
(see his note 66, p. 187), but Hebrews seems quite uninterested in the sorts of heavenly 
journeys that these texts envisage. 

56 A similar understanding of God's space and human space is apparent in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, where the community has access to the heavenly temple while in the Judean 
desert. See footnote 174 to Chapter 7 (above). 

57 InSolomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 Kings 8; 2 Chr 6) he asks that when 
people pray in the temple God will hear in heaven. The distinction in Hebrews is not so 
much that his people have access to the presence of God in heaven, but that it is available 
without an earthly priesthood and temple. 

58 The original hand of Dip appears to read the indicative npocepxöpeda followed by 
yap, rather than the subjunctive. The indicative also appears in D, K, L, P and several 
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God, again with the implication that God’s dwelling place is not restricted to 
some location “up in heaven” which the earthbound community would need 
to undertake a heavenly journey to access;?? rather, since the community on 
earth has this access in the present, God’s space, while distinct from human 
space, intersects with human space P 

Hebrews 10:19 begins with the present participle of &xw (“to have"), express- 
ing a causal relationship with the other verbs in the sentence. While imper- 
sonal, it should be rendered “since we have” in line with the first person plural 
verbs in the sentence. This sentence makes two claims upon which the exhor- 
tations that follow are based. The first claim is that “we” have “confidence” 
(rapprcta) “with respect to the entrance to the sanctuary” (sis thv elcodov ré 
&yiwv), and the second claim is that “we” have a great priest over the house 
of God. 

In line with the customary usage in Hebrews, the definite, neuter plural 
of &ytoc (v. 19) should be read as a reference to the heavenly temple, pictured 
as a holy of holies where God dwells,$! but no consensus has been reached 
on the precise sense of the expression giç thv elcodov Töv &yiwv. The Greek 
word eíco8oc, like the English word “entrance,” has two senses, a verbal sense 
(“the act of entering") and a local sense (“a place of entry”).52 While it is not 
always clear which sense is being used in either the Lxx or the NT, in some 
texts when it is followed by a genitive personal pronoun it refers to the act 
of entering? and when followed by a genitive of place it refers to a place of 


minuscules. The subjunctive appears in P??, the corrector of Dip, X, A, C, Y, some minus- 
cules and the Majority Text. Its superior attestation, the parallel with 416 and the other 
subjunctives in 1019-25 indicate that this is almost certainly the original reading. 

59 While the location of the approach is unstated, the use of npocépyopot in Hebrews for the 
approach to God (7:25; 10:1; 11:6), or to the dwelling place of God (4:16; 12:18, 22), indicates 
that this is in view, as does the concentration of temple imagery in the pericope. 

60  Kline1996 (n.p.) notes that “[r]eference to the invisible realm as ‘above’ is simply a spatial 
figure based on a natural analogy between what is physically higher and what is more 
exalted in dignity and honor" See also Wright 2007b: 120-22. 

61 Heb 8:2; 9:8, 12, 25; 13:11. See Mackie 2007: 125, note 324. 

62  BDAG 294-95 also lists a third sense “acceptance” or “welcome” (1 Thess 1:9). The word 
appears only here in Hebrews and four times elsewhere in the NT. Apart from 1 Thess 1:9, 
the NRSV reads the other four occurrences, including Heb 10:19, in the verbal sense, as an 
act of entering (Acts 13:24; 1 Thess 2:1; 2 Pet 1:11). 

63 Judg114;1 Kgdms 16:14; 29:6; 2 Kgdms 3:25; 3 Kgdms 2:13; 3:7; 4 Kgdms 19:27; Ps 120:8 (LXX); 
Isa 37:28; Jer 8:7; Mal 3:2; Pss Sol 4:14; Acts 13:24; 1 Thess 2:1; Philo, Deus 132; Ebr. 9. Other 
syntactical constructions occur, e.g. in 2 Pet 1:11, although it seems clear that that text 
refers to the entry of the readers into (cic) the eternal kingdom (verbal sense). 
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entry.6* In Heb 10:19 etcodo¢ is followed by a genitive of place (tôv &yiwv), sug- 
gesting the expression here refers to the entrance to the sanctuary,® and the 
preposition giç has the sense “with reference to."56 This is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing claim that the "entrance" (elcoSo¢) has been “consecrated” (éyxatvi@w)* 
as “a new and living way" (680v mpdcpatov xoi (cov) “through the curtain" (814 
tod natanetaouatog).68 

While it is not difficult to understand the sense of “have confidence to enter 
the sanctuary,’ it is not so clear what it means to have confidence “with respect 
to the entrance to the sanctuary.” However, when read with reference to Heb 
9:7-10, where the high priest enters only annually, and “not without blood" (ov 
xwpiç aluatog), clarity begins to emerge. Under the new order all has changed: 
approach to the presence of God is not limited to the high priest, and the 
restrictions around the approach of the oT priesthood have been lifted, so that 
all who are cleansed can confidently approach God. Under the old order the 
“entrance” (eiooödog) to the holy of holies was restricted to the high priest; now 
all may pass through it. 

While the text refers to the “curtain” (xatamétaca) separating the holy of 
holies from the outer court of the wilderness tabernacle, I will argue in later 
in this chapter that the heavenly temple is not a bicameral sanctuary. Rather, 
this curtain symbolises the access to God now available through Christ. This 
is clear from its apparent identification with the flesh of Christ in the clause 


au 


Todt’ Som THS cotpxóc adtod (“this is his flesh”).6 This expression has long been 


64 = Judg 1:24, 25; 4 Kgdms up: 23:11; 2 Chr 26:8; Ezek 27:3; 44:5; Josephus Ant. 19.332. 

65 Contra Mackie 2007: 203, following Michaelis 1967: 75-78. 

66 For this sense of giç see BDAG 291 and Attridge 1989: 284 (note 15). eis has this sense in 
Heb 6:10; 7:14; 9:9; 12:3. If eloodog is read as the act of entry, as numerous scholars maintain 
(including Moffatt 1924: 142; Spicq 1952: 2: 315; Bruce 1990: 250; Johnson 2006; Thompson 
2008: 202), the preposition eig expresses purpose or result. 

67 | BDAG 272 suggests that ¢yxatvitw has the sense of “open” in Heb 10:20. The word appears 
only twice in the NT, here and in Heb 9:8 referring to the inauguration of the first cov- 
enant with blood. It appears fifteen times in the Lxx, in a variety of contexts, but in 
cultic contexts it always has the sense of “consecrate” or “(re)dedicate” (3 Kgdms 8:63; 
2 Chr 7:5; 15:8; 1 Macc 4:36, 54, 57; 5:1) and this sense should be read here. The antecedent 
of éyxatwiG is not 68óc (“way”), but &lco8oc (“entrance”). The entrance has been conse- 
crated for us as a “new and living way.” In this sentence, then, eyxaıvilw takes a double 
accusative, and ó8óc is “in independent juxtaposition with eioodos as a predicative 
acc[usative]" (Michaelis 1967: 76). 

68 Those who read the text in this way include Peterson 1982: 270 (note 170); Attridge 1989: 
284; Koester 2001: 442; O'Brien 2010: 365. 

69 Buchanan 1972: 168 deletes the expression roi Zo Tüç capxóc adtod as a gloss that has 
made its way into the text, a suggestion that Héring 1970: 91 mentions, but seems not to 
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the subject of debate, bristling as it is with both syntactical and hermeneutical 
difficulties. 

In terms of syntax, the antecedent of the demonstrative clause tot’ gotw 
(‘this is”) could be either: (1) the new and living way; (2) the curtain; or 
(3) the entire clause beginning with &yxouvilw. If the antecedent is the new 
and living way (1), the phrase is a dependent genitive, with the sense that the 
new and living way through the curtain is "the way of his flesh," perhaps the 
way that Christ entered into the holy of holies or some similar construction.”° 
If the antecedent is the curtain (2), the phrase is to be understood as apposi- 
tional, identifying the flesh of Christ with the curtain, and with the preposition 
“through” governing both xaraneracna and the cáp% (“flesh”) to give the sense 
of “a new and living way through the curtain, that is through his flesh." If the 
antecedent is the entire clause (3), the opt gotw clause is again appositional, 
although here another 8ài& needs to be supplied, so that the phrase is read as 
“he has inaugurated a new and living way through the curtain, that is, [through, 
sc. by means of] his flesh." Here the preposition 8t& is to be construed locally 
with xatamétacpa (“a way through the curtain”), and the supplied preposition 
construed instrumentally with cáp£ (“by means of his flesh”).72 

Since the expression to6t’ Zotw is appositional in the other five occurrences 
in Hebrews, there is good reason for reading the expression in 10:20 in the 
same way."^ This makes it unlikely (although not impossible) that the genitive 


prefer, and Hofius 1970a: 133 discounts. Kasemann 1984: 224—27 reads this pericope with 
reference to gnostic speculation. Details of such speculation are given in Wilson 1987: 
188-89, who argues that these parallels show how the image could be developed along 
such lines, but do not explain its source. 

70 Westcott 1892: 320-21; Spicg 1952: 2: 316; Cody 1960: 161; Andriessen and Lenglet 1970: 
214-15; DeSilva 2000b: 335. 

71 Young 1973: 103-4; Peterson 1982: 153-54; Attridge 1989: 286; Bruce 1990: 252-53; Guthrie 
1998: 342-43; Mitchell 2007: 21; Thompson 2008: 203; O'Brien 2010: 364-65. I leave aside 
for the moment whether $.& has a local or an instrumental sense or both. 

72 Moffatt 1924: 143; Hofius 1970: 156-58; Jeremias 1971: 131; Lane 1991b: 275-76; Koester 2001: 
443-44 argue for this reading, while Rissi 1987: 42 thinks it unlikely. For similar construc- 
tions see Rom 9:7-8; 10:7. Johnsson 1973: 353-55 argues for this reading, but then offers the 
translation “a new and living way which he opened for us through the curtain—that is, 
the way of his flesh...” 

73 Heb 2:14; Heb 7:5; 9:11; 11:16; 1315. While op Zen does not always relate to the immedi- 
ately preceding word (as Andriessen and Lenglet 1970: 214-15 point out), the following 
word is always in the same case and in apposition to the antecedent. 

74 Young 1973: 103; Attridge 1989: 286. 
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TÜç copxóc adto is to be read as “(the way of) his flesh”’® (reading 1) and the 
answer is to be sought in one of the other two readings. 

The referent of the flesh of Jesus (c&p&) is also debated. It could be under- 
stood either as his incarnation (as in 2:17),76 or his death (corresponding to 
the reference to his blood in v. 19, a metaphor for his death), and the curtain 
(xatanetacua) could be understood either as a barrier to the presence of God 
or a means of access to the presence of God.77 

While the precise sense may be elusive, the temple imagery is clear. Based 


on other instances of ToüT' ctw in Hebrews, I favour an appositional reading, 
making it likely that the curtain is to be identified with the flesh of Jesus and is 
governed by the preposition in the expression tà Toü xatanetdouatog, with the 
sense "through the curtain, that is (through) his flesh.” This applies whether 
the expression toot’ Zou relates back to the curtain or to the entire clause. It is 
also likely that whichever of these two options is adopted (and both have their 
merits), the preposition in the text is to be understood locally (a new and living 


way through the curtain), with the sense of the supplied preposition gliding to 


75 ` Moreover, one would expect to read tot’ Eotıv thv THs capxóc adtod if the genitive was 
dependent upon 686c, since this word is a long way from Tüç oapxög. It is also unlikely that 
the expression is to be read as “through the veil, that is, the veil of his flesh,” a suggestion 
made and dismissed on these grounds by Westcott 1892: 319-20; Young 1973: 103; Lane 
1991b: 275, Lindars 1991: 103; and Koester 2001: 443, but adopted by Johnson 2006: 257. 

76 Hughes 1977: 409; Hofius 1970: 132-41. 

77 Young 1973: 100 (note 4). Delitzsch 1868: 2: 172—73 proposes an allusion to the torn veil of 
the Synoptic tradition, with the notion of the (torn) veil a “daring poetical touch" (Moffatt 
1924: 143) with the flesh of Christ torn before his blood could be shed, enabling access to 
the presence of God. Hughes 1977: 409 thinks that if the flesh of Christ refers to "the incar- 
nation, seen in the light of the fulfilment of its purpose in the offering of the perfect and 
final sacrifice on the cross,” there is no need to postulate two different senses for the prep- 
osition did. On this reading both the torn flesh of Christ and the torn veil indicate that the 
way to the presence of God is now open. Attridge 1989: 286-87 and Lindars 1991: 102-3 
find such an allusion unwarranted. All this is unnecessary. The veil, as in 6:19; 9:2 is simply 
the point of entry to the presence of God, and the imagery is from the Day of Atonement 
rather than from the tearing of the veil when Jesus died. On the other hand, Barnard 
2012: 196-202 argues that the text indicates that the recipients of Hebrews underwent 
ritual immersions as preparation for their (mystical) entry to the heavenly sanctuary. It 
seems more likely that this reference is polemic against any such ongoing practice. Since 
the death of Jesus (10:19) had provided the inward and outward cleansing required for an 
approach to God, any ongoing external ritual was now unnecessary. The text implies the 
same polemic as I discuss in my treatment of 13:10-16 in chapter 7 (above). 
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an instrumental sense.’ The expression “[through] his flesh" is parallel to “by 
means of his blood” in v. 19, and the flesh and the blood both refer to the death 
of Christ.79 The curtain in the wilderness tabernacle was the barrier concealing 
the way into the earthly holy of holies (Heb 9:6—10), and the death of Christ has 
inaugurated a new and living way into the heavenly temple for his followers.89 

Verse 22 contains two clauses beginning with perfect participles, describing 
the hearts of the recipients as “sprinkled from an evil conscience" (depavrıouevor 
Tas KapStag dd GvVELÖYMEWÇ Tovpâç), and their bodies as “washed with pure 
water" (xoi Acàovopévo tò güya Dëoc kabap). The word pavrifw appears four 
times in the NT, all in Hebrews,®! and three times in the OT, none of which are 
in strictly cultic contexts.8? Psalm 51:7 (LXX 50:9), however, contains similar 
imagery to Heb 10:22 when the psalmist claims that if God were to "sprinkle" 
(ġavtičw) him with hyssop and “wash” (7Aüvw) him, then he would be clean. 
Cultic metaphors are adopted to refer to inner cleansing by God.5? The word 
Aobw appears five times in the NT, only one of which is in Hebrews, and 


78 | Hofius 1970a: 132-41; O'Brien 2010: 364-65; Moffitt 2011: 281-83; Barnard 2012: 195 
(note 97). Later in this chapter I argue that in 9:11-12, where the preposition òı& appears 
three times governed by the same verb, construing it with two different senses is difficult, 
but not impossible. There, I argue for an instrumental sense in all three instances. Here, 
I am arguing that an explicit 81& (8tà tod natanetdouartos) is to be read locally, and an 
implicit 814 ([81&] Tiç capxóc aöTOÜ) governing the same verb is to be read instrumentally. 

79 Young 1973: 104; Ellingworth 1993: 520—21; Koester 2001: 443-44; Mitchell 2007: 211; 
Thompson 2008: 203; O'Brien 2010: 364—65; Barnard 2012: 195. 

80 = Moffitt 2011: 281-83, following Hofius 1970a:132—41 refers to the veil of the heavenly temple 
though which Jesus passed into the presence of God. But in this text Jesus is not the sub- 
ject of any verb of motion. By his death he inaugurates the entrance to the sanctuary as a 
new and living way for his followers into the presence of God. It is they who enter in this 
pericope, not Jesus. 

81 Heb 9:13, 19, 21; 10:22. It also appears in textual variants in Mark 7:4; Rev 1913—in both 
places as a substitute for Bantiw. 

82  InLev6:20;4 Kgdms 9:33 it refers to blood spattering. 

83 A similar verb gatvo (“to sprinkle”) appears thirteen times in the OT, mostly in cultic con- 
texts. See Exod 29:21; Lev 4:17; 5:9; 8:11; 14:16, 27; 16:14, 15, 19; Num 19:4; Isa 45:8; Ezek 36:25. 
In Isa 45:8 the word refers to the skies raining righteousness, and Ezek 36:25 is similar to 
the use of ġavtičw in Ps 50:9 (LXX), where God explains that he will sprinkle clean water 
on the people and they will be clean. 
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elsewhere there are no cultic connotations.8+ However, there are distinct cultic 
connotations in the LXX.85 

The imagery behind povrifw is to be understood in terms of its use in 
Heb 9:13, 19-21 and, in particular, 9:13 where the text compares the sprinkling 
of the ashes of a heifer that purifies the flesh with the blood of Christ that 
cleanses the conscience.86 Aside from this, the cultic connotations of both 
Aobw and paivw where they appear in the Lxx in connection with the consecra- 
tion of the priesthood, as well as the frequent use of Aovw for ritual cleansing 
from defilement, are significant background. The author is using familiar cultic 
terminology to refer to inward (heart) and outward (body), and therefore com- 
prehensive, cleansing to support the exhortation to approach the presence of 
God.37 The text is similar to Ps 50:9 (LXX); Isa 1:16; Ezek 36:25-26, where cultic 
terminology is applied figuratively to refer to purification from defilement.88 

The concentration of cultic imagery in this pericope finds its counterpart 
in earlier chapters of Hebrews. The “curtain” (xatamétaca) appears in 6:19 as 
the place hope enters, and where Jesus the forerunner has gone, and in 9:3 to 
separate the holy place from the holy of holies in the wilderness tabernacle. 
The “new” (npöoparos) and “living” ((&w) way of 10:19 that has been “conse- 
crated” (éyxatviGw) contrasts with the former way, also consecrated (9:18), 
but now “grown old" (Ympaoxw) and near to “destruction” (dpaviopds, 8:13).89 
The sprinkling of 9:13 could only cleanse externals, while the sprinkling and 
washing of 10:22 effect internal and external purification. 

This pericope deals with the “free access" (nappyoia) that the believers have 
to the presence of God through the death of Jesus. Here, temple symbolism is 
pressed into service to describe the access to God now available to God’s new 
covenant people. Jesus is enthroned in the heights in the world to come in 
the present (11-3, 6), and his followers, who must strive to enter God's rest in 
the heavenly temple in the future (4:11), now have access to it in the present, 


84 John 13:10; Acts 9:37; 16:33; 2 Pet 2:22. 

85 For Aovw in connection with the priesthood see Exod 29:4; 40:12; Lev 8:6; 16:4, 24, 26, 28; 
Num 19:7, 8, 19; and in connection with the cleansing of defiled people, see Lev 11:40; 14:8, 
9; 15:5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 18, 21, 22, 27; 17:15, 16; 22:6; Deut 23:12. 

86 Heb 9:9, 21 are allusions to the inauguration of the Sinai covenant in Exod 24:3-8; and the 
consecration of the priests in Lev 8:15-19, although the words öaivw or pavcito appear in 
neither of these texts. 

87 Barnard 2012:195-96. 

88 Calvin 1996: 208; Rissi 1987: 99-100; Bruce 1990: 255-56; Attridge 1989: 289; Scholer 1991: 
131; Lane ıggıb: 287; Thompson 2008: 204; O'Brien 2010: 368. 

89 Walker 1994: 63. 
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while still on earth. Both present and future, and above and below are merged 
into a single present reality, with temple symbolism the mechanism used to 
express this. 


A Stable and Reliable Hope (6:18-20) 


The central section of Hebrews can be divided into two parts. Hebrews 5:1— 
7:26 deals with the appointment of the Son of God as a superior high priest, 
and 8:1-10:18 deal with the self-offering of this high priest.99 Hebrews 5:1-10 
establishes his appointment as a high priest from Ps 10:4 where the Israelite 
king is addressed as “a priest forever just like Melchizedek” (tepeds eic tov aiðva 
xatà mv THEW Medytoédex),9 a text quoted in Heb 5:6 alongside Ps 2:7, earlier 
applied to the exalted Son of God (Heb 1:5). Hebrews 5:7-10 is one long sen- 
tence relating the process by which Jesus became such a priest, and conclud- 
ing with an allusion to Ps 110:4 that claims that Jesus was "designated by God 
a priest just like Melchizedek” (npocayopevdeis 076 Toü Oeod dpytepeds xatà TV 
ta&ıy MeXytc£8ex). 

According to Heb 5:1 the readers were too dull to understand what the 
author had to say about Melchizedek's priesthood.?? Consequently, he turns 
in 5:1-6:20 to warn them about the dangers of falling away (5:11-6:12). This 
warning concludes with a call for them to imitate those “who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises” (6:12). Verses 13-15 give the example of 
Abraham as one who patiently endured and obtained what God promised him 
following the Agedah (Gen 2216-17, cited in Heb 633-14), and the example of 
Abraham leads into a discussion of a promise of God, guaranteed by an oath 


9o Guthrie 1994: 106-8, 144 (figure 35). On p. 82 Guthrie demonstrates how Heb 5:1-3 and 
7:27—28 form an inclusio around this section. 

gı For the translation of xatà thv ra&ıv with "just like" see Longenecker 1978: 174; BDAG 989, 
S.V. TAĞIÇ, 4. NRSV translates Ps 110:4 (TT "nnum by) with “according to the order of 
Melchizedek,” a translation it retains wherever the expression appears in Hebrews (5:6, 10; 
6:20, 7:11, 17). But one point of the Melchizedek argument of Hebrews is that unlike Aaron, 
Melchizedek was not the first of an “order” of priests. In an allusion to Ps 110:4 in Heb 7:15, 
the author replaces the words xatà thv td&w with xatà thv óporótyta (“according to the 
likeness”) of Melchizedek. 

92 Longenecker (ibid.: 174) suggests that relative pronoun in the expression zeg) o0 (“con- 
cerning which") is masculine and that the antecedent is Melchizedek. While gram- 
matically possible, this is unlikely since the text says much more about priesthood like 
Melchizedek than about Melchizedek himself. 
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(v. 16). These two unchangeable things (the promise and the oath)” are 
intended to encourage the readers to “hold on” (xpatéw) to the hope that lies 
ahead (vv. 17-18). Verse 19 explains why this hope is so sure, and in v. 20 the 
warning and encouragement section concludes with the claim that Jesus has 
become a priest just like Melchizedek, a claim that will be substantiated in 
Heb 7:1—28. 

In v. 19 “the hope laid before the readers” (Tüç npoxeınevng EArtdoc) is likened 
to an “anchor for life" (&yxvpav...Tüç yfjc).?* This hope is “stable and reli- 
able, reaching into the curtain" (ogah te xoi BeBalav xai eicepyopevny elc tò 
Eowrepov Tod natanerdouatos)? where “Jesus a forerunner has entered on ‘our’ 
behalf" (önov mpddpopos Ep Hudv cichASev ’Incoüs).?6 

In the NT éAntc ("hope") has three senses:?" an expectant attitude,9 the basis 
or foundation of hope,?? or that for which a person hopes.!© The noun appears 


93 Bruce 1990: 154. The precise promise and oath are not specified, perhaps because the 
author had more than one text in mind. Gen 22:16-17, cited in Heb 6:13-14, is in the 
immediate context, and the allusion to Ps 110:4 in 6:20 would bring with it the first part 
that verse (“YHWH has sworn and will not change his mind," Lxx pocev xüploç xai od 
pecopeAv9joexot), cited and interpreted in Heb 7:20—21, 28. Young 2001: 170-71 and 
Johnson 2006: 171 suggest that Heb 639-20 links these two texts together. Attridge 1989: 
181-82 suggests the promise and oath contained in Pss 2:7 and 110:4. 

94  Forthe translation “anchor for life" see Lane 1991a: 147. 

95 For the translation of the present participle cicegyouévyy with “reaching into" see BDAG 
294, S.V. &lcÉpyopot, 3, and Hofius 1972: 87, who suggests that eicépyopou has a “static” sense 
here and a dynamic sense in v. 20. This feminine singular participle could refer either to 
the “hope” (£Xríc) or to the “anchor” (&yxvpa). Delitzsch 1868: 1: 319; Simpson 1946: 187; 
Käsemann 1984: 227; Attridge 1989: 183-84; Mayer 1990: 440; Scholer 1991: 181; Johnson 
2006: 172—73 envisage the anchor (sometimes identified as Jesus himself) entering the 
sanctuary, but it is better to read the words Hv oe &yxupav ëxopev cíjc buyüg (“which we 
have as an anchor for life"), and &opah te xoi Beßalav xai eloepxopevmv elc tò Eowrepov 
tod KATATETĞTHATOÇ ("both stable and reliable, and reaching within the curtain") as two 
statements qualifying ý &Artic, with the hope reaching within the curtain rather than the 
anchor. See the discussions in Ellingworth 1993: 345; Lane 1991a: 153-54; O'Brien 2010: 241 
(note 187). Hofius 1972: 87 (note 226) suggests that the conjunction xal in the expression 
xai elcepxopévvyy EIG TÒ EoWTEPOV ToD KaTATMET&TLATOS is epexegetical, giving the participle a 
causal nuance: the hope is stable and reliable because it reaches within the curtain. This 
is a valuable insight. 

96 I enclose “our” in quote marks to indicate a reference to the author and recipients of 
Hebrews, rather than to later readers. 

97 Forthe following analysis see BDAG 319-20. 

98 Eg. Acts 16:19; 27:20; 1 Cor 9:10; 2 Cor 1:7. Christian expectation (hope) is confidence in 
God, as in e.g. Rom 5:4—5; 12:12; 15:13. 

99 E.g. Col 1:27; 1 Thess 2:19; 1 Tim 1:1. 

100 Ee Rom 8:24; Col 1:5; Tit 2:13. 
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five times in Hebrews! and the verb éAm{@w (“to hope”) once (11:1) where it is a 
substantival present participle, referring to “things hoped for” (corresponding 
to the third sense in which the noun is used). The adjectival present participle 
TPOKELLEWŞ (“lying ahead")!9? in Heb 6:18 indicates that here éAntc refers to the 
object of hope,!03 which extends within the curtain. £vxíc probably carries this 
sense in the other instances where it is definite in Hebrews, usually referring to 
the eschatological goal of the people of God,194 God's rest in the eschatological 
temple of Heb 41—1.105 

This hope extends (eis tò Eowrepov tod xatamet&opatos) where Jesus has 
already entered as a forerunner. The expression “within the curtain" occurs 
fourtimesintheLxx to refer to the holy of holies in the wilderness tabernacle.!06 
Here, it is a periphrasis for the heavenly temple as the holy of holies.!?? 

The preponderance of figurative language in these verses is significant. The 
readers are depicted as "refugees" (oi xatapuydvtes), hope is “like an anchor" 
(©ç &yxvpav), and Jesus is a “forerunner” (7p63poyoç), an athletic image.!08 
If the object of hope extends within the curtain, it raises the question as to 
whether the expression eig tò £owrepov tod xatamet&ouatos (“within the cur- 
tain’) should also be taken figuratively, rather than imagining an actual 


101 Heb 3:6; 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23. 

102 [lpóxeipgot appears five times in the NT, three of which are in Hebrews, always a present 
participle, acting as an adjective. In Heb 12:1 the readers are encouraged to run the race 
set before them, and in Heb 12:2 Jesus endures the cross because of the joy set before him. 
Here, the readers are to seize the hope that lies ahead (unlike 12:1, 2 there is no qualifying 
pronoun in 6:18). 

103 Moffatt 1924: 88; Bultmann and Rengstorf 1964: 530 (note 100); Attridge 1989: 183; 
Lane 1991a: 153 (who argues that in Hebrews hope “never” describes a subjective attitude). 
Rissi 1987: 97 argues for the subjective sense in this verse, and Westcott 1892: 162 and 
Koester 2001: 329 suggest that neither the objective nor the subjective sense can be 
excluded. 

104 Ellingworth 1993: 212, 332, 344, 382, 525. In 3:6 &Aníc qualifies confidence and pride 
(N Tappyala xai tò xavynpa) in what is hoped for; in 6:11 the hope is the promise of 6:12, 
which they will inherit if they hold on to their hope; and in 10:23 it is again the hope of 
entering God's rest in the eschaton. In 7:19 where it is anarthrous it refers to “a better 
hope” by which we can approach God, that is, the better covenant of 7:22. 

105 O’Brien 2010: 243. 

106 Exod 26:33; Lev 16:2, 12, 15, see also Heb 9:3. 

107 MHofius 1972: 88; Schenck 2007: 175. 

108 IIpööpouos also appears in military and naval contexts. For the details see Bauernfeind 
1972: 235; Ellingworth 1993: 348; Koester 2001: 330; O'Brien 2010: 242 (note 194). Like 
dpynyds (“pioneer”), npóðpopoç refers to the first in a series that will follow afterwards, the 
“precursor” of the believers. See Bruce 1990: 155; Scholer 1991: 177; O'Brien 2010: 242. 
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curtain in the heavenly temple enclosing an inner compartment where God is 
enthroned.!?? As I have argued, elsewhere in Hebrews heavenly temple imag- 
ery refers to the eschatological dwelling of God with his people. That such 
a temple should have a veil separating God from the people is an odd idea.119 
Rather, the expression is likely to be a figurative reference to the presence of 
God,"! where Jesus is now exalted.” 


Jesus Exalted Higher than the Heavens (7:26—28) 


It would be a diversion to work through Heb 71-25 which clarifies the impli- 
cations of Jesus being a priest like Melchizedek. However, the concluding 


109 The veil of the debir appears twice in the tenth song of the Sabbath Songs (40405 
15 11-16 3, 5), in a context that seems to indicate that in the “temple” in these texts, how- 
ever conceived, there is an inner shrine (or multiple inner shrines). See the discussion 
of the Sabbath Songs in chapter 3, above. Those who see a reference to a literal heavenly 
holy of holies in this text include Hofius 1972: 50-55, 84-94; Rice 1987: 65-71 (although 
he argues that this text refers to more than the debir); Attridge 1989: 184-85 (tentatively); 
Bruce 1990: 155; Gane 2000: 5-8; DeSilva 2000b: 251 (note 98); Young 2001: 165-73; 2002b: 
61-68; Davidson 2001: 175; 2002: 70; Gurtner 2005b: 344—53; Moffitt 2011: 224; Barnard 2012: 
192-94. 

110 Schenck 2007: 175-77. 

111 Moffatt 1924: 89; Loader 1981: 182-84; Ellingworth 1986: 349; Koester 1989: 163-64; 2001: 
330; Johnson 2006: 172-73. In Philo Her. 221-229; QE 2.68-69; Spec. 1.66; and Josephus 
Ant. 3.123, 181 the curtain separates the material world from the heavenly world. On this 
imagery in Philo and Josephus see Koester 1989: 59-63. Kâsemann 1984: 299-300 sees the 
curtain as referring to the boundary between the earthly and heavenly worlds, with its 
background in gnostic traditions. 

112 O’Brien 2010: 242 suggests that the notion of hope penetrating behind the curtain 
means that “believers in hope may now enter where Jesus has already gone in reality,’ 
and Barnard 2012: 192-94 claims that “those who have fled for refuge are encouraged to 
seize the hope before them... and enter the sanctuary" But the text does not say this. 
The object of hope (their eschatological goal) extends into the heavenly temple where 
Jesus is. He has entered as a forerunner, and they will enter if they hold on to their hope 
of entry. Similarly, Scholer 1991: 181 refers to the believers' freedom to enter the holy of 
holies, and Johnson 2006: 173 suggests that the readers are to “follow after and ‘take hold 
of’ the hope... that is, enter themselves in to God's presence.’ This seems to stretch the 
imagery too far. Barnard 2012: 193 also claims that the present tenses in the verse (¢xouev, 
eloepyouevyv) indicate that "life in the heavenly realm" ... [is] a present reality" For the 
future orientation of these verses see Ellingworth 1993: 344—the hope is God's rest of 
Heb 4:1-1, the city of 11:10; 13:14, and the country of 11:14, all in the world to come. They are 
to hold fast the hope of entering this in the eschaton. 
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summary with verbal links back to earlier parts of Hebrews and setting out the 
characteristics of the high priest like Melchizedek (7:26) warrants attention. 
In contrast to the former priests he has no need to offer multiple sacrifices, 
since his “once and for all" (epdra&) self-offering finally dealt with sin (v. 27). 
It concludes with the claim that while the law appoints priests who are subject 
to weakness, the oath (of Ps 10:4) appoints a son (Ps 2:7) who has been made 
perfect forever (v. 28). Verse 26 sets out the characteristics of the high priest, 
v. 27 anticipates the treatment of his self-offering (to be covered in 8:1—10:18), 
and v. 28 functions as a conclusion to the treatment of his appointment as a 
high priest that began in 5:n. 

The description of the high priest who is precisely appropriate (Enpenev) 
for "us"? comprises three adjectives (“holy, blameless, undefiled,” dato¢ &xoxoç 
&utavtos),4 an adjectival phrase with a perfect passive participle (“separated 
from sinners,” xeywptou£vos nò TÜV auaotwAdv) and a second adjectival 
phrase using an aorist participle and a comparative adjective (“having become 
higher than the heavens,” dipyAdtepos TV ovpavay yevópevoç). This last phrase 
expresses some relationship between Jesus and the heavens. The understand- 
ing of the sentence partly depends on the sense of the word xaí (“and”) joining 
the last two expressions. 

If “separated from sinners” is taken with what precedes (“holy, blameless 
undefiled”), it is a further declaration of the sinlessness of the high priest.!!5 
The perfect passive participle acts as an adjective, and the xat joining this 
expression to what follows simply adds a further quality—he is “holy, blame- 
less, undefiled, qualitatively different from sinners, and has become higher 
than the heavens.” On the other hand, if “separated from sinners” is construed 
with what follows (“exalted above the heavens"), it expresses the extent of his 
separation from sinners. His (physical) separation is to a realm "even" (xat) 
higher than the heavens." 


113 Thexaíthat precedes ënpenev is emphatic, hence the translation “precisely,” which is from 
Lane 19912: 176, note w). 

114 See the discussion of the senses of these three words in Ellingworth 1993: 393-94 and 
O'Brien 2010: 279-80, who points out that they are near synonyms. Together they give 
some emphasis. Cockerill 2012: 338-39 translates “covenant keeping [pointing out that in 
the Lxx óctoc is used to translate TON], without evil, without blemish.” 

115 For this reading see Westcott 1892: 195; Buchanan 1972: 128; Héring 1970: 63; Hughes 1977: 
273-74. In T. Levi 4:2 Levi is "separated" (Statpéw) from “unrighteousness” (à8ucía) so that 
he can serve God “as son, a servant and a minister in his presence" In m. Yoma 1.1 the 
high priest remains away from his house for a week of priestly duties before the Day of 
Atonement, but this is preparation for his role rather than separation from sinners. 

116  BDAG, 1095, S.V. Xopltto, 2. c. notes that the verb here can include both senses; that is, spa- 
tial separation from sinners and also qualitative difference. Peterson 1982: 116; Bruce 1990: 
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Lane argues strongly for the latter sense,” noting that especially when used 
with the preposition &n6 (“from”), xwpiğw (“to separate") has a local rather 
than a qualitative sense.18 Confirming this is the aorist participle yevönevos 
(having become) at the end of the verse, which expresses some relationship 
to the previous clause. Thus, it seems likely that the separation of Jesus from 
sinners took place when he was exalted to the highest height, higher even than 
the heavens.!!? 

It is clear that übyhörepoç zéi oùpavðv yevöyevoç expresses extreme 
exaltation,!2° but it is unclear whether "heaven" is the created heavens, so that 
Jesus has been exalted beyond these, or whether "heaven" is God's space, with 
Jesus exalted to the uppermost heaven with God, a reading perhaps reflecting 
the idea of successive levels of heaven found in other texts,?! even though such 
speculation is absent from Hebrews.'?? Given that the word is in the plural 


176 (note 88); Koester 2001: 367; DeSilva 2000b: 274—75; Mitchell 2007:155-56 are reluctant 
to exclude either sense. 

117 Lane 1991a: 192. Lane's translation (“having been separated from sinners, he became even 
higher than the heavens" p. 174) places the emphasis slightly differently. A better render- 
ing that takes seriously the aorist participle at the end of the verse is “... separated from 
sinners, having become even higher that the heavens." 

118 For ywpiğw with &76 in the NT see Acts 1:4; 18:2; Rom 8:35, 39; 1 Cor 7:10, and for other 
constructions see Matt 19:6; Mark 10:9; Acts 18:1 (with ex); 1 Cor 7:11, 15; Phlm 15. Nowhere 
else in the NT does it refer to a qualitative difference. It does have this sense in 3 Macc 
2:25 (without dd), but elsewhere it refers to physical separation, either from a location 
or from people (with &n6 Judg 4:11; Prov 18:1; 1 Esd 7:13; 9:9; 2 Esd 9:1; Wis 1:3; 1 Macc 1:11; 
2 Macc 5:21; without &nó Lev 13:46; Judg 6:18; 1 Chr 12:9; 1 Esd 8:54, 66; 2 Esd 6:21; 
Ezek 46:19; 2 Macc 10:19; 12:12; 3 Macc 5:50. In 1 Esd 5:39 it refers to people being excluded 
from serving as priests. 

119 Delitzsch 1868: 2: 4-5; Moffatt 1924: 101; Montefiore 1964: 130; Hay 1973: 102; Braun 1984: 
223; Wilson 1987: 130-31; Attridge 1989: 213; Johnson 2006: 195; O'Brien 2010: 280. See also 
Heb 9:28 where Jesus appears once to deal with sin, and will appear a second time "apart 
from sin" (Xwpiç ådpaptiaç) to save those who eagerly await him. In 4:15 he was tested in 
every respect as we are, “without sin" (Xwpiç &paptias). “Sinners” (&uoproAot) only fea- 
ture in Hebrews here and in 12:3 where Jesus endured hostility from sinners, a claim that 
immediately follows a reference to his exaltation to the right hand of God. In both cases, 
the word is definite and possibly refers to the hostile “sinners” who put him to death 
(Attridge 1989: 213). That he is separated from the sinners (and not from the righteous) 
implies that he remains accessible to his people (4:16). 

120 ‘YibnAdtepos ("higher") is the comparative of dpyAdc, the word used in Hebrews in 1:3 to 
describe the situation of the exalted Son &v tipyAoic (“in the heights," i.e. in heaven). 

121 InT. Levi 3:4 God dwells “in the uppermost heaven of all" (¿v T avwrepw navrwv). 

122 Ellingworth 1993: 394. Contra Isaacs 1992: 205-6 who sees such speculation behind 
Heb 7:26. 
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(rëm odpavev) it is likely that the reference is to the dwelling place of God,23 
and refers to the exaltation of Jesus to the highest place possible.124 The lan- 
guage is figurative and refers to the supreme exaltation of this high priest.!25 


Jesus, Minister of the Sanctuary, the True Tent (81-13) 


A second allusion to Ps 102 appears in Heb 8:1-2, verses that make a transition 
from 73-28 on the appointment of the high priest to 8:3-10:18, dealing with 
the ministry of the high priest. In what follows I deal with Heb 81-2 which 
refers to the ministry of the heavenly high priest before turning to Heb 8:4—5 
which, I will argue, compare the Jerusalem temple with "the heavenly things" 
(Tà Emovpavla).126 


The Context and Structure of Hebrews 8 
Hebrews 7:26-28 concludes the treatment of Jesus as a priest like Melchizedek 
(Heb 4:14-7:28), and Heb 93-1038 deals with the ministry of this priest. 
Hebrews 8 lies between these two sections and is made up of three parts: Heb 
81-2 forms a transition from the treatment of Jesus as a priest like Melchizedek 
to the heavenly ministry of Jesus;!2” Heb 8:3-5a compares the priesthood of 
Jesus with that of the (high) priests in the Jerusalem temple and claims a 


123 See my discussion of the sense of oüpavdç (“heaven”) in connection with Heb 4:14 earlier 
in this chapter. 

124 Hofius 1972: 68-69; Lane 1991a: 192; Scholer 1991: 161; Bauckham 1999: 52-53; O'Brien 2010: 
280-81. While the reference to the uppermost heaven in T. Levi 3:4 is in the context of a 
heavenly journey, in 1 En. 1:4 God comes "from the heaven of heavens" (&ró tod odpavod 
rëm ovpavay). There are no successive levels of heaven in 1 Enoch, and the expression “the 
heaven of heavens" is a figurative way of expressing the remoteness of God's dwelling 
place from the earth. Heb 7:26 expresses a similar notion with respect to the exaltation 
of Christ. 

125 Similar metaphors operate in Ps 113:5-6 where God's glory is “above the heavens" (¿nì 
Toüç oüpavoüç), God “dwells in the heights" (6 ev übyAoiç xatoixâv) and looks down “on the 
heavens and the earth" (¿v «à odpav@ xat Ev TH yf). 

126 lam aware that most scholars see a reference to the wilderness tabernacle in Heb 8:5. 
Iargued briefly for a reference to the temple in my Introduction to Part Two (above). Here 
I fill out that discussion. 

127 Guthrie 1994: 106-8 calls Heb 8:1-2 a “direct intermediary transition" in that it gathers up 
thoughts of the previous section (5:1—7:28) dealing with the appointment of Jesus as a 
high priest like Melchizedek, and prepares the way for the following section dealing with 
the ministry of the high priest in the heavenly sanctuary (8:3-10:18). 
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relationship between that temple and the eschatological temple which it 
anticipated; Heb 8:5b cites Exod 25:40 to support the claim of this relation- 
ship; and Heb 8:7-13 cites and briefly interprets Jer 31 (LXX 38):31-34.128 This 
text is cited again in 10:17-18, forming an inclusio around the treatment of the 
ministry of Jesus and indicating the context in which it is to be understood.129 
Jeremiah anticipated a time when God would introduce a new means of relat- 
ing to his people, and the author of Hebrews announces that this time has now 
come. Moreover, Jeremiah announced that one aspect of this new covenant 
is the forgiveness of sins, and the author of Hebrews explains that the new 
means of procuring this forgiveness (10:17) is through the self-offering of Jesus. 
The new covenant context in which the author places his treatment of the 
heavenly sanctuary indicates that his interest lies in the arrival of the eschato- 
logical events announced by Jeremiah. 


Hebrews 8:1-2 
These verses establish the main point (xepdAatov)8° of what is being said: 
Jesus, the high priest has sat down at the right hand of God in fulfilment of the 
invitation of Ps 11011, as a minister of the sanctuary, the true tent pitched by the 
Lord, not a human. It is useful to compare the allusion to Ps 110:1 in Heb 8:1 with 
that in Heb 1:3. This will highlight the different use that is made of the Psalm. 


Hebrews 1:2-3 


EI EOXATOD TÜV NuEeodv TOÜTUV 
ehddnoev yuiv Ev vid,... xabapicuov 
TOV ÂNMETLV omoduevos EKXĞÖLGEV 
ev Seb tio peyaAwodvns ev dibyAotc, 


Hebrews 81-2 
KeqdAotov de Emi oig Aeyopevotc, 
TOLÜTOV eyouev doytepéo, Öç Erddtcev 
ev deta Tod Opdvou TİÇ peyaňwoúvnç Ev 
toic odpavotc,!3! tv &yiwv Acıtoupyög 


128 See the discussion of Heb 8 in Westfall 2005: 188-96. I am in general agreement with 


Westfall’s analysis. 


129 Attridge 1989: 216; Sterling 2001: 193-94. 


130  BDAG 541. Lohr 2005: 202-3 discusses this word as a terminus technicus in classical rheto- 


ric. It appears six times in the Lxx (Lev 5:24; Num 4:2; 5:7; 31:26, 49; Dan 7:1). In Acts 


22:8 it refers a sum of money (as in Lev 5:24; Josephus Ant. 12.30, 155). It has the sense of 


“main point" in Josephus Ant. 16.290; 17.93, 182, 303, 314; J. W. 1.502. Philo uses the adjective 


xepahatoc forty-nine times in a variety of senses. 


131 MS 33, some manuscripts of the Vulgate, and Eusebius read ülyAois here in place of «oic 


ovpavots, assimilating this text to Heb 1:3. 
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TOTOUTW XPEİTTWV YEVÖMEVOÇ TAV àyyź- 
Awv daw Stapopwtepov map’ adtods 
KEKAN POVOLNKEV övopa 


...in these last days God has spoken 
in a Son... who, having made purifi- 
cation for sins sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty in the heights, 
becoming as much greater than the 
angels as the name he has inherited 
is more excellent than theirs. 


CHAPTER 8 


xai THS oxvfjc THS dANPwwij¢, Hv ExnEev 
ó xdptoc,!32 o)x dv8pwros. 


The main point of the things being 
said is that we have such a high 
priest who has sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
heaven, a minister of the sanctuary, 
the true tent pitched by the Lord, not 
a human. 


As in Heb 1:3, the present middle imperative xd@ov (“sit down") of the Psalm 
has been changed to the aorist active indicative exddıcev (“he sat down"); and 
&x deEıöv (“on the right”) changed to ¿v eki (“on the right”). This allusion dif- 
fers from that in 1:3 in the change in the subject of the verb exddıcev from vióç 
("son") to ápytep£uc (“high priest"); the addition of 6 8pövoç ("the throne"); and 
the replacement of the words ¿v öbnAoiç (“in the heights") with ¿v Tolç obpavois 
(*in heaven"). 

The subject of the verb exadıcev (dpytepets) recalls the treatment of Ps 110:4, 
which is the main subject of the section from 4:14-7:28, and constitutes an 
allusion to that Psalm, although the Psalm itself uses the word iepevc.!83 It also 


132  Thesecondreviser of 8, A, and the second reviser of D, followed by a number of other wit- 
nesses and versions, and the Majority Text add xai here, softening the asyndeton. The xai 
is absent from P*°, the original hand of X, B and the original hand of D, and several other 
witnesses. The combination of P^6, X, and B is considered to be very strong attestation in 
Hebrews, being three of the four “category 1” manuscripts in Ellingworth’s list, which he 
notes “should always be considered in establishing the original text” (Ellingworth 1993, 
ibid.: 81-82). The other category 1 manuscript here is A, which includes the longer read- 
ing. Thomas 1965: 305 notes that in 12 places in Hebrews where variant readings exist, the 
combination of P46, X, and B is considered original. Thomas does not list these occur- 
rences, but an examination of the critical apparatus in NA? gives the following instances 
where this combination is considered original: Heb 1:2, 8; 3:3, 6, 9, 10; 4:2, 5; 5:3, 4; 6:3, 14, 16; 
7:6, 10, 11, 16, 17, 22; 8:2, 4, 11, 12. In some cases there is more than one variant in the verse. 

133 The alternate descriptions of Jesus as a “priest” (iepeüc) and as a “high priest” (&px1epsüç) 
have caused some consternation to readers of Hebrews. The author is concerned to estab- 
lish that Jesus is a high priest so that he can argue that his self-offering corresponds typo- 
logically with the actions of the high priest on the Day of Atonement, but the text he uses 
to establish that he is a priest (Ps 110:4) refers not to a high priest but to a priest. Jesus is 
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takes the reader back to the closing summary in 7:26-28, which begins with 
a description of this high priest as totodtog... deytepeds (“such a high priest"), 
words picked up in 81 with totodtov Exopev dpytepea (“we have such a high 
priest”).184 

The situation of the exalted Son was described in 1:3 as év dedi& pc 
yeydAwaüvnç Ev übyAoiç. Here, the words &v übnAoiç (“in the heights") have been 
replaced by ¿v tots obpavots (“in heaven”) and the word 0póvoc (“throne”) has 
been added. The high priest is at the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in heaven. That God is enthroned in heaven is well attested in the oT (Ps 11:4; 
47:8; Isa 6.1; Ezek 1:26), in the NT (Rev 7315-17) and in other literature of Second 
Temple Judaism (1 En. 14:18; 3 En. 7), but only in Zech 6:13 (Lxx) and Heb 8:1 is 
there an enthroned high priest.!3° Zechariah 6:9-15 is an oracle from YHWH, 
commanding the prophet to make a golden crown and place it “upon the head 
of Joshua the high priest" (¿mì thv xeqadnv Inood... tod lepewg tod ue ydo, 6:13). 
This symbolic action is then explained with reference to one called “Sprout” 
who would sprout and build the house of YAWH.!5 Zech 6:13 continues with 
reference to this “Sprout” as follows: xoi adtég... xatc&pget emt tod 6póvou adtos, 
xai Eotaı ó tepevs Ex SeEHv adtod (“and he will sit on his throne, and will be a 
priest at his right hand”). 

Evidence for the identification of an echo of Zech 6:9—15 includes the con- 
text of temple building in Zech 6 and the true tent pitched by the Lord in 


only called a “priest” (ispeüç) in texts where Ps 110:4 is in the frame (5:6; 7:11, 15, 17, 21), or 
when comparing him in general terms with Levitical priests (8:4); elsewhere he is a “high 
priest" (doyxtepeds, 2:17; 3:1; 414, 15; 5:5, 10, 6:20; 7:26, 27, 28; 8:1, 3; 9:11), or in one instance 
(10:21) a “great priest" (tepeb¢ péyaç). That the term high priest is what the author wants to 
convey is evident in that the three concluding summaries containing allusions to Ps 110:4 
use the word &px1epsüç (5:10; 6:20; 7:28), and in that Jesus is never referred to with the term 
iepsüç after Heb 7. See O'Brien 2010: 278 (note 194). 

134 Westfall 2005: 190. 

135 Lane 1991a, ibid.: 205 refers to a "secondary allusion" to Zech 6:3, as does Koester 2001: 
375. Synge 1959: 25, who attributes the recognition of this allusion to Justin, considers 
that the words of 8:1, “who sat down at the right hand of the Majesty in heaven" are an 
echo not so much of Ps 110, as of Zech 6:13. See Justin Dial. 115: o}tw xoi Thv Tod £v Bob Aën 
"Incoó tepews yevopevon Ev TH Aa Du drroxddubıv, Epyopaı vv drrodel&u &mounpvéw civar 
TAV UNO TOD NUETEPOD lepeuc, vol Oeo, xai Xpictod Yiod tod IlaTpdç zé öAwv (PG 6: 741-44, 
“so I proceed now to show that the revelation made among your people in Babylon in the 
days of Joshua the priest, was an announcement of the things to be accomplished by our 
Priest, who is God, and Christ the Son of God the Father of all,’ ET Coxe 1996: 498-99). 

136 The NRSV (and many other Evv) translate the Hebrew word DOS with “Branch”. For the 
translation "Sprout" see HALOT 1033-34, and Rose 2000: 91-93. 
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Heb 8:2; the words ¿x 8eğı&v adco in Zech 6:13 and Heb 8:37 the use of peyac 
as a qualifier for the “high” priest in Zech 6:11 (see Heb 4:14 and 10:21 for the use 
of this qualifier for Jesus); and the mention of the throne in Zech 6:13 and Heb 
8:1. The text combines Zech 6:13 with Ps 10:1, indicating that the eschatological 
temple anticipated in Zechariah is in view.!38 

The high priest is enthroned “in heaven" (¿v tots oüpavoiç), a statement that 
picks up Heb 4:14 where the “great high priest" (dpytepea yeyav) ministers in 
heaven, and 7:26 where he is exalted above the heavens. Lane argues that 
these claims demonstrate that the high priest is exalted to the highest possible 
place;3? but there is more than this here. The allusion to Ps 1103 brings with it 
the earlier allusion in Heb 1:3, where his exaltation is said to have taken place 
“in these last days” (Heb 1:2), and the claim of Heb 1:6 that he is exalted in “the 
world to come” (Heb 1:6; 2:5). Thus, his exaltation is more than just exaltation 
to the highest place; it is exaltation to the highest place in the world to come, 
as a signal that the eschatological moment has arrived. Secondly, that he is des- 
ignated a high priest implies that heaven is to be understood as a temple,!*° an 
idea reflected in Heb 8:2, which describes him as “a minister of the sanctuary, 
the true tent which the Lord has pitched, not a human" (x&v &ylwv AEttoupyds 
xai THS oxnvijs Tiç Ofnge, Hv ExnEev 6 xúpioç, oùx dvOporoc).!^! Considerable 
debate surrounds these words. 


137 The Mv of Zech 633 reads 1NDD YY 112 m. As Baldwin 1972: 144 notes, the MT has the 
high priest enthroned, a comment “so unusual as to make the translator hesitate,’ and 
substitute “on his right hand” for “on his throne.” 

138 For an eschatological temple in Zechariah see ibid.: 144-45; Smith 1984: 217-19, Petersen 
1985: 275-78; Rooke 2000: 146-49. Baldwin 1972: 145-46 argues that the temple referred 
in Zechariah canlot be that built by Zerubbabel since it was already being built. She con- 
tinues, “[l]ike many other prophetic passages... [Zech 6] was concerned with the focal 
point of all history, the coming of the Davidic king, who would transform the concepts 
of Temple and leadership.’ Smith 1984: 219 suggests that the reference to those who are 
“afar off" building the temple of YHwH in Zech 6:15 is to another [eschatological] temple. 
Whether or not this suggestion is valid, the oracle here influences speculation about the 
temple and has apparently had an influence on the text of Hebrews at this point. I discuss 
the implications of the allusion to Zech 6:13 in Church 2008: 156-57. 

139 Lane 1991a: 192. See also Attridge 1989: 139. 

140 DeSilva 2000b: 28. See 1 En. 14:8-23; 90:28-29; T. Levi 5:1. Johnson 2006: 198 refers to the 
picture of heaven as the true sanctuary as "the great imaginative leap of the composi- 
tion...If what defines a sanctuary is the presence of God, where God essentially and 
eternally exists must be the real holy place’? 

141 The neuter plural of the adjective &ytoc routinely refers to the sanctuary in Hebrews. 
See Heb 9:8, 12, 24, 25; 10:19; 13:1. For this usage in the LXX see Exod 29:30; 36:1, 8; 
39:1; Lev 5:15; 10:4; 19:30; 20:3, 12; 26:2, 31; 27:25; Num 3:32; 4:12, 15; 8:19; 18:3; 19:20; 31:6; 
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The word Aettoupyé¢ appears in secular Greek literature for those who per- 
form various kinds of community service,!#? as also in the Lxx where it also 
has a cultic sense in several texts.!43 It appears twice in Hebrews and three 
times in the remainder of the NT with a variety of senses.!^* Significant here is 
the nature of the relationship between Asıroupyös and its dependent genitive 
av cytwyv. It is commonly read as a reference to the sanctuary “in which” this 
minister serves,!*5 although the genitive is more correctly “of the sanctuary." 49 
It does not specify so much the location where the high priest serves, but the 
fact that his service is carried out in connection with the heavenly sanctuary.!*” 


3 Kgdms 8:6; 2 Chr 5:9, 11; 29:21; Ps 133:2 (LXX); Isa 43:28; Jer 28:51 (Lxx); Ezek 5:1; 21:7; 
23:38; 24:21; 25:3; 37:26, 28; 44:8, 9; 11; 13, 16; 47:12; 48:10, 21; Dan 8:13; Mal 2:11; Jdt 4:12; 8:21, 
24; 9:8; 16:20; 1 Macc 3:51, 58, 59; 4:36, 41, 43, 48; 7:42; 14:15, 29, 31; 15:7; 2 Macc 15:17; Sir 45:24; 
Pss. Sol. 1:8; 2:3; 8:11. 

142  BDAG 591-92; Johnson 2006: 198. 

143 It is used alongside tepevc (“priest”) in Isa 61:6; Sir 7:30; in lists of cultic officials in 2 Esd 
7:24; 20:39, and refers to Simon’s service at the altar in Sir 50:14. O’Brien 2010: 288 also 
refers to Jer 33:21, but this verse is absent from the Lxx. 

144 See Heb 1:7 (for the service of angels, quoting Ps 103:4, LXX); 8:2. Outside of Hebrews it 
appears in Rom 13:6; 15:16; Phil 2:25. In Rom 15:16 Paul refers to his call to be a “minister” 
(Aertoupyös) of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles and to what he does as “priestly service of 
God's good news” (İepovpyoüvTa tò evayyéAtov toô dect). 

145 Moffatt 1924: 103; Hughes 1977: 280; Wilson 1987; 132; Ellingworth 1993: 400 (“the place 
of Christ's ministry"); Guthrie 1998: 277-79; Mitchell 2007: 159; Thompson 2008: 182-83; 
Allen 2010: 441. O’Brien 2010: 287 translates “a minister in the sanctuary,” while on p. 288 
he uses the expression “a minister of the sanctuary.” 

146 Attridge 1989: 216; Bruce 1990: 180; Lane 19912a: 205; DeSilva 2000b: 279; Koester 2001: 374; 
Johnson 2006: 196. 

147 In the NT Asıroupyös is always qualified by a genitive substantive, but apart from Heb 
8:2 the genitive is a genitive of the person served. It appears fourteen times in the Lxx 
(2 Kgdms 13:18; 3 Kgdms 10:5; 4 Kgdms 4:43; 6:15; 2 Chr 9:24; 2 Esd 7:24; 20:40; Ps 102.21; 
103:4; Isa 61:6; Sir 7:30; 10:2; 50:14; 3 Macc 5:5), and in ten of these it is qualified by a geni- 
tive of the person served. In two of the other four (Neh 10:40 and 3 Macc 5:5), the word 
is used absolutely. In one (Sir 50:14) it is followed by the prepositional phrase ¿nì Buu@v 
(“at altars”). The other instance is 2 Esd 7:24, which describes certain cultic officials as 
Agttovpyot olxov Beoü (“ministers of the house of God"), without suggesting that they 
were presently engaged in service “in” the temple. The Aramaic Vorlage reads Ma ’nba 
MIT NIOR, which the nrsv renders “servants of this house of God.” Philo uses Aettovpyds 
eleven times (Leg. 3.135; Post. 184; Somn. 2.186, 231; Mos. 2.94, 149, 276; Spec. 1.152, 249; 4.191; 
Virt. 74) and in six of these it is followed by a genitive of the person served. Of the remain- 
der, Leg. 3.135 refers to a person who administers holy things (Aetroupyóc av &ylev); in 
Mos. 2.94; Spec. 1.152; Virt. 74 it is used absolutely; and Mos. 2.276 refers to t&v nepi Töv vewv 
Aertoupyav (“the ministers of the temple"). 
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When Heb 8:2 is read with reference to Jesus serving “in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary” it conveys the idea that the heavenly sanctuary is a structure in heaven. 
But if the heavenly sanctuary is the eschatological dwelling of God with his 
people, the “temple” that God was expected to build in the last days, now 
in place with the exaltation of Christ to God’s right hand “in these last days” 
(Heb 1:2), then it need not be understood in that way.148 

Two questions arise in connection with the other description of the heavenly 
temple, “the true tent pitched by the Lord and no human" (1 oxyvi) y, dandy, 
Hy enyEev 6 xvotoc, obx &vOpwnos). The first question surrounds the sense of the 
word &Andıvöc. This word has the sense of “genuine, authentic or real,149 but 
a number of scholars consider that it also has the sense of “eternal.”159 With 
Hurst, I note that this tent is said to have been pitched by the Lord, something 
that could hardly be said about a tent that was eternal.!>! Furthermore, the 
word aiwviog appears six times in Hebrews to describe salvation (5:9), judge- 
ment (6:2), redemption (9:12), spirit (9:14), inheritance (9:15) and covenant 


148 Schenck 2007: 186-89. 

149 BDAG 43; Johnson 2006: 199. The word appears fifty times in the Lxx and twenty-eight 
times in the NT, three of which are in Hebrews. It appears once in Luke 16:1 (true riches); 
once in Paul (1 Thess 1:9, the true God); nine times in John (1:9; 4:23, 37; 6:32; 7:28; 816; 15:1; 
17:3; 19:35); four times in 1 John (2:8; and three times in 5:29); and 10 times in Revelation 
(3:7, 14; 6:10; 15:3; 16:7; 19:2, 9, 11; 21:5; 22:6). In Heb 8:2; 9:24 it describes the true sanctuary, 
and in 10:22 a true heart. 

150 Delitzsch 1868: 2:19 ("not temporal and typical, merely, but antitypical, archetypal and 
eternal"); Barrett 1954: 384 ("the true tabernacle exists eternally in heaven"); Bultmann 
1964: 250: (“Tiln Hellenism it also takes on the sense of “real as eternal" or “real as medi- 
ated by revelation"); Sowers 1965:107; Hughes 1977: 282 ("the imperishable holy of holies"); 
Peterson 1982: 131 (“fundamentally [it] means that it is eternal in character"); Lane 1991a: 
205; Koester 2001: 374; O'Brien 2010: 289. Aside from Heb 8:2; 9:24 where these scholars 
suggest that &An9ıvdç has the sense “eternal,” nowhere else in the NT is this sense appro- 
priate. The reading arises from a Platonic understanding of Hebrews as Sowers 1965: 107 
suggests. Philo uses the word eighteen times (Leg. 1.32, 35; 3.52; Det. 10; Gig. 33; Her. 162; 
Congr. 101, 159; Fug. 17, 82, 131; Somn. 2.193; Mos. 1.289; Spec. 1.332; Virt. 78; Praem. 41, 104; 
Legat. 366), nowhere with the sense of "eternal," although in Leg. 1.32, 35; 3.52 it qualifies 
Cor. Colson renders this expression with “real life" in all three texts (Philo 1929-1962: 167, 
169, 227), although Yonge 1993: 56 renders it with "eternal life" in 3.52. 

151 Hurst 1990: 37-38 also refers to Farrar (without any bibliographical detail), as saying that, 
for the author the tent is an “uncreated eternal archetype" (p. 29). Farrar 1893: 105 uses the 
words "[d]ivine and eternal archetype(s),’ and “Heavenly Ideal" to refer to the “genuine 
tabernacle" of this verse. In his introduction Farrar refers to the heavenly world as being 
"supersensuous, immaterial, immoveable, eternal" (ibid.: xlv). 
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(13:20). If the author intended to say that the tent was eternal, the normal 
word was ready at hand. Rather than describing the tent as “eternal,” Heb 8:2 


»« 


describes it as “genuine, "authentic" or “true.” 

The implication of this is that sanctuaries constructed by humans are in 
some sense inauthentic, but this need not be understood ina pejorative sense.!52 
The language anticipates Heb 8:5, which describes the temple as a symbolic 
foreshadowing of the heavenly things.5? Thus, the tabernacle where God 
camped with his people in the wilderness was the figurative tabernacle,!°* and 
the Jerusalem temple a figurative temple, both prefiguring the real or authen- 
tic dwelling of God with his people in the eschaton.!55 

The second question relates to the sense of the word xat in the expression 
TAV crylwv...xal THS oxyvüç xí] due (“the sanctuary... and the true tent"). 
Is this xaí to be read as explicative or as copulative? If the former, the expres- 
sion refers to the totality of the heavenly sanctuary (the sanctuary, that is, the 
true tent); if the latter, the text envisages a bicameral sanctuary, made up of 
an inner shrine surrounded by an outer tent, similar to the earthly sanctuary. 
On this reading “the sanctuary" (tà &yıa) is the inner shrine and “the tent" 
(N out the outer court surrounding this shrine. A related question is whether, 
if the xai is explicative, the text envisages the heavenly temple as correspond- 
ing to the inner shrine of the earthly temple or to the entire temple complex. 

A number of scholars, noting that the expression rëm &ylwv... xoi ng oxyvüç 
ns admdıvns is followed by a singular relative pronoun, argue that the xai in 
this expression is explicative, and that the expression refers to a “unicam- 
eral heavenly sanctuary.”!?® Others consider that the sanctuary is bicameral, 


152 Similar language appears in John 153, where Jesus describes himself as “the true vine" 
(N &ymeXoc Y, Anl), over against Israel, at times represented as a vine or vineyard in 
the OT, and always in contexts where the nation is under God's judgement (Hos 10:1-2; 





Isa 51-7; Jer 2:21; Ezek 151-5, 17:1-21; 19:10—15; Ps 80:8-18) for failing to produce good fruit. 
Jesus the true vine does produce good fruit. See Beasley-Murray 1999: 272. 

153 establish this reading of úróðerypa xo oxıd in later in this chapter. 

154 See the discussion in Beale 2004b: 295. Beale makes the point that “the literal sanctuary is 
the heavenly one and the figurative sanctuary is the earthly.” And, while his words “literal” 
and “figurative” might imply a structure in heaven, he also explains that what is “literal” 
need not be physical. The wilderness tabernacle was physical and figurative, while the 
heavenly tabernacle is non-physical, but no less real and genuine. 

155 Irefer here to both tabernacle and temple. I will argue below that the referent of bnddetypa 
xai oxı& in Heb 8:5 is the temple rather than the tabernacle. See Walker 1994: 39-71; 1996: 
205-8 and my earlier discussion in Church 2013a: 119-20. 

156 Gordon 2008: 109. These scholars include Moffatt 1924: 104-5; Braun 1984: 228; Bruce 1990: 
180; Lane 1991a: 200, 205; Ellingworth 1993: 402; Koester 2001: 374, 376; O'Brien 2010: 288; 
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comprising “the holy ofholies” (tac&ytx) and “the outer tent” (om ý And ).157 
Discussion of this issue often revolves around the Day of Atonement ritual in 
Lev 16 and the significance of the bicameral earthly sanctuary to that ritual. 
Hofius refers to Lev 16:20 where, as part of that ritual, the high priest is directed 
to make atonement for “the sanctuary” (tò &ytov) and “the tent of meeting” 
(N oxyvy tod uaptupiov),!?® a verse Hofius finds reflected in Heb 9:21—24.15? 
Scholer refers to Lev 16:16, 33 where a distinction is also maintained between 
the inner sanctuary and the tent.!6° And Rissi argues that in Hebrews cà Gig 
(plural and definite) always refers to the inner tent, and when the word is used 
indefinitely it refers to the sanctuary in general lp) These scholars conclude, 
therefore, that in an allusion to Lev 16, Heb 8:2 refers to a bicameral heavenly 
sanctuary. This, it is claimed, prepares the way for the comparison between the 
self-offering of Christ and the former Day of Atonement ritual, which is the 
subject of Heb 9-10. 


Calaway 2013: 105. Peterson 1982: 130-131; Isaacs 1997: 275 and Johnson 2006:199 refer to 
the expression as a hendiadys. A hendiadys is two nouns expressing a single idea in place 
of a noun and a qualifier (Burton 1996-2003), which is not what we have here. Attridge 
1989: 218 notes it is more accurate to describe the expression as two synonyms connected 
by an explicative xat. 

157 Delitzsch 1868: 2: 18-19; Westcott 1892: 211-214; Koester 1962: 309; Vanhoye 1965: 4; Hofius 
1972: 59, Sabourin 1973: 199, 203; Rissi 1987: 38; Attridge 1989: 217; Scholer 1991: 155, 160-61; 
Thompson 2008: 173; Barnard 2012: 93-94. Attridge 1989: 218 notes that what the author 
intends by this distinction requires further clarification, and Lane ıggıa: 201 comments, 
“There is... no common agreement among these writers as to the theological significance 
of the distinction.” She 2011: 129 argues for a bicameral sanctuary in Heb 8:2, citing an 
unpublished paper as his authority for the claim that “epexegetical kai cannot be present 
when it joins a plural and a singular” (Shea 1989). I have not seen Shea’s paper. This rule 
is not specified in the discussions of epexegetical or explicative xai in Robertson 1914: 
1181; Moulton and Turner 1963: 335; BDF 228-29, § 442 (9); BDAG 495, s.v. xai, c. No other 
scholar who argues for a bicameral sanctuary refers to this rule. 

158 The Lxx expression ý omg tod paptuplov is, of course, “tent of witness" The Hebrew 
Vorlage is TYÄN, either “a meeting place" or “an agreed time for meeting” (HALOT 557-58). 
It appears that the Lxx translators mistook this word for TYN, the hiphil participle of 
TW (“to witness, be a witness,” HALOT 795). See Wevers 1990: 442. The Hebrew noun nity 
(“witness, testimony”) in the expression NTY YN appears in the Lxx as Y) xıßwrög Tod 
yaptuplov (“ark of testimony”). Both expressions appear in Exod 30:26, where the Lxx 
renders both Ty1 and NTY with paptiptov. 

159 Hofius 1972: 59-60. 

160 Scholer 1991: 160-61. 

161 Biest 1987: 38-9. See Heb 8:2; 9:8, 12, 25; 10:19; 13:11. 
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However, this is not a necessary deduction. While Rissi might be right in 
identifying tà Geo (plural and definite) as a reference to the inner tent in the 
wilderness tabernacle, it is not so clear that this applies to the heavenly temple 
and, furthermore, in Hebrews ý axyvy does not always refer to the outer tent.162 
While Heb 9-10 refers to the former Day of Atonement ritual and the signifi- 
cance of the bicameral sanctuary for that ritual, the author does not exploit 
that aspect of the ritual in discussing the self-offering of Christ. He is more 
interested in the relationship between the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries 
than the relationship between supposed inner and outer compartments of the 
heavenly sanctuary. I will argue later in this chapter that y neilwv xai veAetocépot 
oxnvi (“the greater and more perfect tent") in Heb 9:1 is a metaphor for the 
new order, and that this expression most naturally refers back to "the true tent" 
(N oxnvy 0 &Ay Own) of 8:2. I conclude that the xai in Heb 8:2 is best understood 
as xat explicative, and that the expression is to be understood as referring 
to the heavenly sanctuary, envisaged as a heavenly “holy of holies,’ symbol- 
ising access to the presence of God, and the ultimate dwelling of God with 
his people.!6? The expression identifies the sanctuary that the high priest serves 
as xà üyıa (“the sanctuary"), which it then defines more closely as Y, ounvn 
ý dAn (“the true tent"). 

Rather than describing the heavenly sanctuary as the holy of holies sur- 
rounded by the true tent, the text refers to the "genuine" or “real” (ét) 
tent #v Erm&ev ó xdptoc, obx vðpwroç (“which the Lord has pitched, and not 
a human"). This is an allusion to Num 24:6 (Lxx), part of Balaam’s third 
oracle addressed to the Israelite tribes encamped in the desert with YHwH 
(Num 24:5-9). While several scholars mention this allusion and, indeed, the 
presence of a number of other words in the context of both passages seems to 
indicate that Balaam's oracle was in the author's mind, many consider that it 
adds little to the understanding of Hebrews.!6* However, there is more to this 


162 In Heb 8:5 the “tent” (ox€v1]) refers to the entire complex; in Heb 9:2, 3, 6 both the inner 
and outer parts of the wilderness tabernacle are referred to as tents. 

163 The ideas are similar to Rev 2115-27 where the holy city is a cube, the size of the then 
known world (with each plane around 2,400 km). The cube is reminiscent of the holy of 
holies in the wilderness tabernacle, enlarged to encompass the entire earth, and symbol- 
ising God's dwelling with his people (Rev 21:3). 

164 Moffatt 1924305 suggests a reminiscence of Num 24:6 and Exod 33:7. Nairne 1957: 81 notes 
that the verbal parallels are with Num 24:6, but that “the underlying thought is with 
Ex. xxiv.18—xxv.40”; and Hughes 1977: 282 refers only to Exod 33:7. See also Wilson 1987: 
133; Lane 1991a: 205 for passing references to Num 24:6. Gordon 2008: 109 calls the allu- 
sion a “purely verbal parallel"; and Mitchell 2007: 161 thinks the image from Num 24:6 is 
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allusion than at first appears. In the Balaam oracle, God and his people are 
seen camping together in the wilderness in the former tent pitched by Moses; 
in Hebrews, God and his people will dwell together in the true tent pitched by 
the Lord, God's eschatological dwelling with his people Jop 


Hebrews 8:3-5 
In the introduction to Part Two (above) I argued that Heb 8:3-4 compares the 
heavenly priesthood of Christ with the contemporary earthly priesthood. If 
this is the case, Heb 8:5a, which refers to the location of the service of these 
priests, refers not to the tabernacle in the wilderness but to the temple, which 
it describes as a bnddetypa xai oxid... av enovpaviwy.!66 In what follows I will 
argue that v. 5a refers not to the wilderness tabernacle as a “copy and shadow 
of the heavenly sanctuary” (dnödeıyua xai oxid... THY enoupaviwv), that appears 
in Heb 8:1-2,167 but to the Jerusalem temple, and that the words ünödeıypa xoi 
oxid... t&v emovpaviwy are to be read as “symbolic foreshadowing of the heav- 
enly things.” Thus Heb 8:5a expresses a contrast between the earthly temple 
and the heavenly temple which it foreshadowed, and is part of the author's 
polemic against the Jerusalem temple. The polemic is, however, quite different 


“somewhat accidental.” Ellingworth 1993: 402-3 notes Isa 42:15 (sic, the reference is to Isa 
42:5); Isa 40:22; Exod 33:7; 1 Chr 16:1 as other possible parallels. Of these, Exod 33:7 is the 
most appropriate, with Heb 8:2 contrasting the action of Moses pitching the tent of meet- 
ing with the Lord pitching the “true” tent. 

165 In Church 2008: 145-57 I argue for a clear allusion to the Lxx of Num 24:6. Recognising 
this allusion adds considerably to the understanding of this text. As I also argued 
(pp. 147-49), there are echoes of the Eden sanctuary in Balaam’s oracle that carry over to 
Hebrews, so that in Heb 8:1-2 protology and eschatology are combined. The “true tent” 
looks back to Eden and forward to the consummation of all things when God will dwell 
with his people. See my earlier discussion of this phenomenon in connection with Sir 24 
(chapter 2, above). That the author of Hebrews had this eschatological sanctuary in mind 
is clear from the echoes of 1 Sam 2:35 and 1 Chr 17:14 in Heb 3:1-6; the echo of 1 Sam 2:35 
in Heb 4:14; the allusion to Zech 6:13 in Heb 8:1; and the echo of Exod 15:17 in Heb 12:16, 
all texts that were understood to refer to the building of the eschatological temple. That 
YHWH will build this temple is clear from Exod 15:17. The idea also appears in 1QTemple 
XXIX 7-9; 4QmidrEschat?; Jub 1:17, 32. For this reading of Heb 8:2 see Beale 2004b: 294-99; 
O'Brien 2010: 289. 

166 [leave this expression untranslated for the moment. 

167 Of the numerous scholars who adopt this view I cite Moffatt 1924: 105; Johnson 2006: 
202; O'Brien 2010: 290. Many of these scholars read the expression pejoratively, as does 
Attridge 1989: 219 who claims that he expression emphasises "the inferiority of the earthly 
temple." A pejorative reading is not necessary (see Koester 2001: 382-84). 
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from that evident in the literature discussed in Part One of this study where 
the temple and priesthood were considered to be corrupt as at Qumran, or 
the whole enterprise of the second temple mistaken as, for example, in the 
Animal Apocalypse or the Apocalypse of Weeks. In Hebrews the temple, as 
also the tabernacle, anticipates the eschatological dwelling of God with his 
people as a “symbolic foreshadowing” of that, and now that the reality has 
come with the exaltation of Christ it is no longer valid as the place where God 
is encountered. 

But if Heb 8:5a is about the temple, what of Heb 8:5b and its citation of Exod 
25:40? Certainly that refers to the tabernacle. Most scholars read the verse as a 
whole, and indeed it is part of a sentence that spans vv. 4-6. But as Hurst says, 
8:5a and b "should not be so easily run together.”!68 The verse in total claims a 
relationship between the earthly temple and “the heavenly things” (an expres- 
sion I argue below refers to the eschatological temple), and it supports this 
from a text in the Torah that establishes a relationship between the tabernacle 
anda pattern shown to Moses on the mountain.!® That the author quoted from 
a text referring to the tabernacle rather than the temple is probably because 
there is no text referring to the divine design of either Solomon’s temple or 
indeed the second temple. Tabernacle and temple were Israel’s earthly shrines, 
and it is enough for the text to show the divine origin of the one shrine that was 
erected according to God's instructions.179 


A Symbolic Foreshadowing of the Heavenly Things 
Hebrews 8:5 describes the Jerusalem temple as a bnddetypa xal oxıd... TAV 
émovpaviwv, an expression that I translate as “a symbolic foreshadowing of 
the heavenly things.’ The author substantiates this claim by citing Exod 25:40. 
The quotation differs from the Lxx with the addition of navta (“everything”), 
and the use of the aorist participle Sery8évta ("shown") in place of the per- 
fect passive participle dedeıyuevov ("shown"). While it is impossible to know 


168 Hurst 1990: 15. 

169 It would be a diversion to discuss the nature of what God showed Moses on the mountain. 

170 See Michaels 2009: 391; Barnard 2012: 90-91 (note 13). Exodus gives full details of the plan 
and construction of the tabernacle as revealed to Moses on the mountain. 1 Chr 28:1-19 
explains how David gave Solomon the plan, but it seems to be not God's plan but David's 
plan, although v. 19 does refer to the details coming from “the hand of Yawn” (MM Tn). 
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whether or not the author introduced these changes since his precise Vorlage 
cannot be identified,!” most scholars assume that he did.!72 

‘Yróðerypa xoi oxı& is a hendiadys and it is important to ascertain the con- 
tribution of each word to the single idea expressed. I begin with ömöğeıyya, 
normally read as “copy’—that is the copy that Moses made (rnoı&w, Heb 8:5) 
of the heavenly sanctuary. If we were restricted to the 1979 second edition of 
Bauer's lexicon, along with most other NT Greek lexicons from the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, we could be forgiven for adopting this reading.!73 


171 Bee the critical apparatus in Wevers 1991: 293 for the different Ms evidence that includes 
these readings, although no single Ms reads the same as Heb 8:5. The evidence is late and, 
as Kistemaker 1961: 40 notes, could have been influenced by Irenaeus, Philo or Hebrews. 
This latter remark applies in particular to the addition of mévta since Philo includes návta 
in a citation of Exod 25:40 (Leg. 3.102; QE 2:52); and Irenaeus Haer. 444.3 cites the text 
with the word omnia (“all”) corresponding to the x&vra in Hebrews. Kistemaker ibid.: 
136; Williamson 1970: 558; McCullough 1971: 120; Michel 1975: 290; Weiss 1991: 438 refer 
to an otherwise unknown exegetical tradition common to both Philo and the author of 
Hebrews. In both Philo and Heb 8:5 the word navta qualifies owe; (“make”), although 
Philo inverts the sentence. The word "all" appears in the English translation of QE 2.52 by 
Marcus in Philo 1929-1962: Supp 2: 99, but is absent from QE 2.82, 90 (pp. 131-32, 139-40). 

172 Delitzsch 1868: 2: 32-33; Moffatt 1924: 106; D'Angelo 1979: 205; Attridge 1989: 220; Lane 
1991a: 207; Ellingworth 1993: 407; DeSilva 2000b: 282; Koester 2001: 378; Johnson 2006: 
200. The reason for the addition of n&vta (if that is what it is) may be explained by 
the author's use of Exod 25:40, which strictly refers only to the lamp stand rather than 
Exod 25:9, which is very similar and which includes xác twice, thus the text assimilates 
Exod 25:40 to 25:9. The choice of Exod 25:40 rather than 25:9 may be due to the appearance 
of napåðerypa (“pattern”) in v. 9 where v. 40 uses tUmo¢ (“pattern”). The author has already 
used ónó83ety pua in his sentence, and using napdödeıyua could have caused confusion, since 
in Exod 25:9 napadeıyua refers to the pattern Moses saw and in Heb 8:5 úróðerypa refers to 
the temple. Schenck 2007: 118 notes that napadeıyua is a “more Platonic term" and that if 
the author “meant his readers to take the verse Platonically, he failed miserably.” Scholars 
assign varying weights to the substitution of deıyd&vra for dedeıyuevov, with Thomas 1965: 
309 considering that the author found in his Vorlage a text that could indicate that in the 
present the heavenly sanctuary permanently remains a tünog for the earthly one, and that 
this would never do: while it may have been the case in the past, it was now no longer the 
case, for the earthly reality has given way to the heavenly and has been made obsolete. 
For this view see also Attridge 1989: 220; Ellingworth 1993: 407. However, the change seems 
rather too subtle to bear this weight (Delitzsch 1868:2: 33; McCullough 1971: 12). 

173 Robinson 1876: 812 gives two senses: an example for imitation or as a warning, and a copy 
or likeness taken from an original, with Heb 8:5 and 9:23 as the only NT examples of the 
latter sense. Thayer 1898: 642-43 has the same two senses, again citing only Heb 8:5 and 
9:23 for the sense of “copy” PGL 1447 has five senses: a model or pattern, a precept, a 
fixed period (hesitatingly), a copy, for which Lampe lists Heb 8:5 and 9:35 (sic), and an 
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But there are better tools than these. According to Lët the word has the fol- 
lowing senses: “sign, token, indication... illustration, picture showing how 
something is to be done... pattern... example...instance or specimen.”174 
LSJ nowhere suggests “copy” as an appropriate rendering. The same applies to 
BDAG. Here there are two definitions, the first being *example model, pattern" 
and the second being "an indication of someth[ing] that appears at a subse- 
quent time, outline, sketch, symbol?175 

But we do not need to rely on the lexicons. "Ynödeıyua appears five times 
in the Lxx. In four of these it has the sense of a moral example to be avoided 
or imitated,!76 while in the fifth (Ezek 42:15), it has the sense of “pattern” or 
“outline.”!”” The statistics in the NT are similar. "Ynödsıyua has the sense of 


illustration or figure. EDNT 4: 402 reflects this general trend, with the meaning “copy” only 
given for Heb 8:5; 9:23. Moulton and Milligan 1930: 657 give two senses, example and spec- 
imen. Spicq (TLNT 403-5) discusses the use of this word in classical sources and gives the 
sense of "specimen, sample" (p. 403). Then he makes the curious claim that, “In Heb 4:11; 
8:5; 9:23, whether with regard to disobedience or with regard to the earthly sanctuary as 
a copy of the heavenly sanctuary, a hypodeigma is always a reproduction.” How the word 
can possibly have this sense in Heb 4:11 escapes me. Martin 1976: 2: 291 proposes that the 
sense "copy" is restricted to Heb 8:5; 9:23. BADG 844 includes the sense “copy, imitation" 
with only Heb 8:5 and 9:23 as examples. Finally Schlier 1964: 33 wants both senses for Heb 
8:6 (sic). In note 2 he writes “for Christianity . . . the Jewish oxyv/ provided only an obscure 
copy," while in the text he states, “. . . they are also, in the sense of Hebrews, models which 
point to these heavenly things. 

174 LSJ 1878. 

175  BDAG 1037. 

176 Sir 44:16; 2 Macc 6:28, 31; 4 Macc 17:23. Aquila renders Man with ünödeıyya in Deut 4:17 
and Ezek 8:10, where it appears to have the sense of "image" or "representation" 
(Field 1870: 1: 279; 2: 788; Reider and Turner 1966: 246). In Deut 4:17 Lxx reads önolwua, 
and Ezek 810 Lxx reads éuotwots. However, Aquila must be treated with caution, since, as 
Field 2005: 46 points out, Aquila always attempts to express Hebrew words with the same 
Greek words, “without any consideration of the meaning in context." For the character- 
istics of Aquila's version see Katz and Ziegler 1958: 272—73; Field 2005: 37-56 and Marcos 
2000: 116-17, who notes that Aquila “translates Hebrew words with an eye on etymology, 
even though his procedure produces semantic shifts in Greek that are difficult to fit into 
the context.” There is no extant text of Aquila for any of the other instances of mian 
in the Hebrew Bible thus it is unclear how he renders this word elsewhere. "Ynödeıyua 
appears six times in Josephus, always as an “example” ( J.W. 1.374, 507; 2.208, 397; 6.103, 
106). It also appears with the same sense in Let. Aris. 143; 4 Macc 17:23; Eupolemus 
Frag. 2, 34:5, where it refers to Solomon constructing the lamp stand for the temple, using 
as a “model” (önödeıyua) the lamp stand placed in the tabernacle by Moses. 

177 Hurst 1990: 14. 
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a moral example to be followed or avoided four times," leaving two other 
instances (Heb 8:5; 9:23). Numerous scholars propose that it means “copy” 
here, calling on Philo for help. But Philo is actually not much help. He never 
uses onóety uo with reference to temple or tabernacle, and when he uses the 
near synonym napåðeypa, it refers not to what Moses made, but to what Moses 
saw and used as a pattern to construct the tabernacle.!7? Philo uses this word 
to give the tabernacle a stamp of divine approval and great dignity, being mod- 
elled after a heavenly pattern (napáðeryua).180 

The editors of BDAG refer to an essay by Lincoln Hurst,!*! where, as well 
as in his later monograph,'*? he points out “[t]here is no instance in known 
Greek literature where t7ddetywa can be demonstrated to mean “copy””183 
Furthermore, he argues that it actually has the opposite sense, that is, “a basis 
for something which comes later.”184 Indeed, BDAG notes that Attic writers 
rejected úróðerypa in favour of its near synonym napadeıyuc. Indeed, nobody 
ever suggests that mapa&detyya has the sense of “copy;” it is always an example 
or pattern for imitation.!85 


178 John 13:15; Heb 4:11; Jas 5:10; 2 Pet 2:6. 

179 Philo, Mos. 2.74. 

180 Koester 2001: 383. 

181 Hurst 1983: 156—68. 

182 Hurst 1990: 13-17. 

183 Hurst 1983: 157; 1990: 13. A TLG search of ünödeıypa returns over 3,500 occurrences. Four 
of these are in Philo (Post. 122; Conf. 64; Somn. 2.3; Her. 256). Sterling 2001: 195 claims 
that in middle Platonism ünödeıyua occasionally has the sense of “example [in the sense 
of] a copy of the idea that lay behind it,” citing Philo, Conf. 64 (Balaam an example of 
depravity); Her. 256 (instances of people being in a trance, which Johnson, Hebrews, 
202 considers has the sense of "example to be followed"); Somn. 2.3 (Jacob's vision of a 
ladder as an example of a kind of dream). In none of these cases is the “example” a “copy” 
of the idea in the same sense as is argued for the earthly shrine as a copy of the heavenly 
one in Hebrews. These cases would be better described as "instances of a topic being dis- 
cussed,” rather than "copies of an idea." Nevertheless, Sterling considers that the author 
of Hebrews understood the term in this way, and that in Heb 8:5 ünödeıyya refers to “an 
example derived from the heavenly tünog. That ünödeıyua can have the sense of example 
is true, but when it does in the biblical literature it is an example to be copied (or avoided 
as in Heb 4:11). 

184 Hurst 1990: 55. 

185 BDAG 1037. LSJ 1307-8 defines napadeiyyatı as “the divine exemplars after which 
earthly things are made.” There is no entry for napdöcıyna in BDAG, although it treats 
TrapadetypatiGw which it connects with napåðeypa, glossing it here with “model” (p. 761). 
See also the treatment of deixvuuı on pp. 214-15. As Louw-Nida: 1: 339-40, 591 shows, the 
semantic range of this word group nowhere extends to the sense of a "copy." 
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In Heb 8:5 the relationship is further described with the word oxıd 
(“shadow”). For this word BDAG lists three senses: shade (from light and/or 
heat); the shadow cast by an object; and a “mere representation of someth [ing] 
real"$6 But there is another option, that is, “foreshadowing” of something 
coming later as BAGD (1979) suggests for Heb 103 and Col 2:17.18” In these texts 
the context suggests “foreshadowing,” with the word yeMovröv in close prox- 
imity. In Heb 8:5 ünödeıyua, referring to the temple as an outline or symbol of 
something that will come later, gives to oxı& the same forward looking nuance. 
Thus I argue that the text presents the temple as a "symbolic foreshadowing" 
(ónó8stypa xod oxic) of the heavenly things (tà emovpdvier).188 

The NRSV reads tà ¿novpávia as a reference to “the heavenly sanctuary,” 
ta dyto in Heb 8:2. This would be reasonable if $ó8etyuo xod oxıd were to be 
read as "copy and shadow," but this reading is suspect, and there are other 
considerations. 

An examination of émovpdviog elsewhere in Hebrews clarifies the sense. 
The word appears six times, four as an attributive adjective!*? and twice 
as a substantive.?? As an adjective, it has an eschatological nuance: the 


186 BDAG 929. 

187  BAGD 755, S.V. oxt&, 2, has a separate sense of “shadow, foreshadowing” under which Heb 8:5 
and 102 are listed, without specifying whether the sense in these verses is shadow or fore- 
shadowing. In the 2000 edition (BDAG 929-30) the sense of "foreshadowing" is included 
in the third option with Col 2:17 as an example. See also Louw-Nida: 593, $58.65 and Bruce 
1990: 184-85. 

188 Hurst 1990: 17 argues that the author “deliberately coupled ünödeıyya with oxı& in order 
to guarantee that the latter would have a forward nuance identical to its usage in 1011" 
Son 2005: 176-80 (followed by Barnard 2012: 12-15) critiques Hurst's interpretation of 
ünöderyua, arguing that Hurst has adopted a dominant meaning of the word (“example” 
or “pattern”), and not paid enough attention to the discourse situation and the context in 
Heb 8, which shows that another less frequent meaning (“copy”) is intended. Son rightly 
notes that the meanings of words can change over time and that words can have different 
senses in different contexts. However, he fails to recognise that the word only carries the 
sense of “copy” in Aquila’s literal translation of Deut 4:17 and Ezek 8:10 where the sense is 
suspect. Attridge 1989: 219, note 41 and Schenck 2007: 118, note 9 also appeal to Aquila for 
this sense of ünödeıyua. Both Son (p. 179) and Barnard (p. 14) argue for the sense “copy” 
under the misapprehension that the contrast is spatial rather that temporal. Their argu- 
ment is circular, since the notion of a spatial contrast depends on reading tmddetyya as 
"copy" 

189 Heb3:1 (“heavenly calling”); 6:4 (“heavenly gift”); 11:16 (“heavenly homeland"); 12:22 (“heav- 
enly Jerusalem’). 

190 Heb 8:5; 9:23. 
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things described as heavenly all have a future orientation.!?! As Brady notes, 
"[t]here is a world to come and a heavenly country, a city to come and a heav- 
enly Jerusalem, good things to come and heavenly things; those who have 
tasted the heavenly gift have also tasted the powers of the world to come.”192 
The same nuance is present in this text. The “heavenly things" are contrasted 
with the earthly things that anticipate them. These are the eschatological reali- 
ties that have come with the exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God; God's 
dwelling with his people in the eschaton.!?® God showed Moses the heavenly 
things to come, that is, the eschatological sanctuary, and told him to build a 
tabernacle to prefigure that.194 

Hebrews 8:6 claims that the ministry of Jesus is superior to that of the 
earthly priests. But its superiority is not because his is a heavenly ministry as 
opposed to an earthly one, rather it is because he is mediator of a superior cov- 
enant based on superior promises. These promises relate to the forgiveness of 
sins bringing to an end the requirement for any further offering for sins (10:18). 
This statement leads into a quotation of Jer 31 (LXX 38):31-34 used to establish 
that the former covenant (which Heb 9 will make clear is to be understood in 
terms of the cultic regulations of that covenant) is “worn out" and is about to 
disappear.?5 Hebrews 910 demonstrates how the earthly sanctuary and the 


191 Brady 1965: 332-37 examines the expressions “heavenly” and “to come" in Hebrews 
and concludes that both of these terms “point to one reality: the life of the Christian in the 
city of the living God" (p. 337). 

192 Ibid.: 332. 

193 Westcott 1892: 216-17: 216-17 suggests that the “heavenly things" refer to “the ideas of the 
Divine Presence and the realities of heaven... ‘the heavenly order, the scene of the spiri- 
tual life with the realities that belong to it.” Cf. also Chrysostom Hom. Heb. xıv, 3 where 
the heavenly things of Heb 8:5 are interpreted with a forward-looking reference to the 
church over against the temple: “The Church is heavenly, and nothing other than Heaven” 
(odpavia yap eotw Y) exxdyata, xal obdev AAO ý oùpavóç, PG 63: 112). 

194 See the list of things shown to Moses in LAB 19:12-13, including the eschatological temple. 
To be sure this is Mt Nebo rather than Sinai, but it does reflect a tradition that God showed 
Moses eschatological realities. 

195 The translation “worn out” for mxAaobuevov is from Motyer 2004: 179 (see Heb 121 where 
heavens and earth will wear out, maAat6w). Motyer also suggests that the author refers 
to the former covenant, rather than the earthly sanctuary as worn out and about to dis- 
appear, as a rhetorical strategy to avoid a “massive ideological assault on the Jerusalem 
Temple and cultus... [going] beyond anything else in the New Testament, severing the 
link between the heavenly and earthly temples, denying the effectiveness and even the 
divine origin of the earthly cult...” (p.180). 
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ministry related to it have this preliminary role, pointing to the heavenly things 
to come. 


Summary and Preliminary Conclusions 
The purpose of this pericope in the discourse of Hebrews is to lead into the 
argument set out in Heb 8:7-ı3 by way of a quotation from Jeremiah, that the 
former covenant and its cultic regulations are worn out and are about to disap- 
pear. The author achieves his purpose with reference to several parts of the oT, 
all of which he interprets with an eschatological nuance. 

He starts with Ps 1101 from which he had previously established that Jesus 
had been enthroned at the right hand of God in the world to come “in these 
last days" He combines this text with Ps 110:4 to show that the exalted Son 
is also an exalted high priest, a minister of the heavenly sanctuary. Hebrews 
81-2 echoes Zech 6:13 and alludes to Balaam's third oracle (Num 24:6), both of 
which imply that the heavenly sanctuary is to be understood in eschatological 
terms. In this way, he establishes that the heavenly sanctuary of which Jesus is 
a minister is the sanctuary to be built by God in the last days, the eschatological 
dwelling of God with his people. 

Having established that Jesus is an exalted high priest he then turns to the 
earthly sanctuary, which he argues is a symbolic foreshadowing of the heav- 
enly things, now in place with the exaltation of Jesus to God's right hand. He 
makes no value judgement as to the relative merits of either sanctuary at this 
point, but uses his claims that the earthly sanctuary is a pointer to the heav- 
enly things to lead into the quotation of Jer 31:31-34, which demonstrates that 
God had long ago announced that he would replace the Mosaic covenant with 
a second, better covenant based on better promises about the forgiveness of 
sins. These are the "heavenly things"—the new things that have come with 
the exaltation of Christ. In 911-1018 he will explain how these better promises 
are brought to fruition through Jesus's offering of himself. I now turn to Heb 9 
and apply the insights gained from this analysis of Heb 8 to demonstrate that 
my reading of Heb 8 provides a coherent basis for understanding this chapter. 


Perspectives from Hebrews 9:1-28; 10:1 


Hebrews 9 contains four paragraphs: sanctuary and sacrifice under the former 
covenant (1-10); the definitive sacrifice of Christ (11-14); a discussion of cov- 
enant inauguration (15-22); and the removal of sin through the sacrifice of the 
Christ (23-28). My main concern is with vv. 11-14. I discuss vv. 1-10 to set the 
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context and follow my treatment of vv. u-14 with remarks on the other two 
paragraphs, and conclude with a discussion of 10:1. 


Setting the Context 

Hebrews 93-5 describes the architecture of the two-part wilderness sanc- 
tuary, verse 6 describes the daily sacrifices offered in the outer court of the 
tabernacle and verse 7 describes the actions of the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement. After a discussion of the symbolism of the two-part earthly sanc- 
tuary (vv. 8-10) the text turns in v. n to Christ. Verses 11-12 compare his self- 
offering with the actions of the former high priest on the Day of Atonement, 
with the implication of a typological relationship between what the former 
high priest did on that day and what Christ did. While the language is obscure, 
the intention is clear: in contrast to the annually repeated ritual, Christ entered 
the “Most Holy Place” once and for all, obtaining eternal redemption. The peri- 
cope concludes in vv. 13-14, contrasting the cleansing of conscience achieved 
under the new arrangements with the external cleansing achieved under the 
former arrangements. 

Many scholars consider that the typological relationship between the two 
priests extends to the design of the respective sanctuaries, so that the sanctu- 
ary in heaven is understood to have both an outer court and a holy of holies 
where God dwells, with the implication that Jesus went “through” the outer 
court into the heavenly holy of holies (vv. u—-12).!%° This reading arises from 
understanding the heavenly temple as a structure in heaven, of which the tab- 
ernacle and temple are copies, with corresponding architectural detail, some- 
thing extrapolated from Heb 8:5. In my discussion of that text, I argued that the 
words normally read as “copy and shadow” (bnödsıypa xai oxic) should be read 
as a “symbolic foreshadowing,” so that the temple is a symbolic foreshadowing 
of the heavenly things—the new things that have come with Christ. Similarly, 
Schenck points out, “there seems little use for an outer tent in the heavenly 
sanctuary. It makes little sense to include things which are symbolic hindrances 
to God's presence in a theology which has as its basic point the access of the 
perfected to God's presence in the heavenly holy of holies.”!9” Accordingly, if 
the heavenly temple has no inner and outer tent, then the notion of Christ 
entering the inner tent "through" the outer tent is difficult to uphold. 

In what follows I will argue that the expression "through the greater and 
more perfect tent" is to be understood instrumentally. He entered *by means 
of the greater and more perfect tent,” a metaphor for the new order that has 


196 See, e.g. Attridge 1989: 245-47; Lane 1991b: 236-39; O'Brien 2010: 318-22. 
197 Schenck 2007: 155. For a contrary view see Moffitt 2011: 220-25. 
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come with Christ, further specified as “not by means of animal blood” but “by 
means of his own blood.” 


The Flow of the Argument of Heb 9:1-10 

In Heb o tò &ytov...xocpuxóv (singular, definite—"the earthly sanctuary") 
refers to the two-part wilderness tabernacle. Hebrews 9:2-3 refer to “a tent" 
(ounvn—singular, indefinite), called “Ayta (“the Holy Place"),98 and behind the 
second curtain another “tent” (oxyvy—singular, indefinite), called “Ayta Aylov 
(“the Most Holy Place”).!%° A brief description of the contents of each tent fol- 
lows, followed in turn by a discussion ofthe activities of the former priests in this 
sanctuary. In v. 6 they are said to continually enter eis thv npo oxyvyv (“into 
the first [outer] tent"), and in v. 7 the high priest is said to enter eig thv 8evrépoty 
[ovv] (“into the second [inner tent]”) annually on the Day of Atonement. 
Here present tense verbs describe these activities, daily in the first tent and 
annually in the second. These are probably gnomic presents referring to cul- 
tic activities carried on in the tabernacle once the arrangements described in 
vv. 1-5 were in place.?°° 

Thus far, both parts of the sanctuary are described with the word oxywy 
(“tent”), qualified with the ordinal numbers npôtoç (“first”) and Settepog (“sec- 
ond”), the entire tabernacle is tò &yıov xogpıxóv (“the earthly sanctuary"), 


198 NA? capitalises this nominative neuter plural indefinite noun indicating that it is a 
proper noun referring to the outer tent. Witnesses for this reading are the second reviser 
of D anumber of minuscules and the Majority Text. It is also supported (without diacriti- 
cal marks) in 8, the first reviser of D, and I and P. Without an accent it could be a nomi- 
native feminine singular adjective (ayia), agreeing with ounvn or npödecıs, see Swetnam 
1970: 205-21. Codex Vaticanus (B) has tà &yıa, making the neuter plural reading explicit. 
A well attested reading that Attridge 1989 considers to be original on the grounds that it 
is the lectio difficilior is &yıa &yiwv (“holy of holies"—P^$, A, the original hand of D and 
some Latin Mss). The difficulty with this reading is that while it refers to the inner tent, 
the list of contents (v. 2) indicates a reference to the outer tent. The reading adopted by 
NA?8 js probably the best option, as the only other serious contender in terms of external 
evidence (&yıa cyiwv) is too difficult in the context. 

199 This is the reading in va", with capitalisation. It appears in the original hands of X and 
D, as well as A and I (vid), plus some minuscules. The expression only appears here in the 
NT and there are a variety of other readings. The second revisers of N and D, and B, K, L 
and some minuscules add definite articles to both words (xà &yı« Töv &ylwv) a possible 
assimilation to Lev 16:33, while P and one later witness add the definite article to &yiwv 
(perhaps reflecting a nomen regens in a Hebrew Vorlage). P^9 reads dvd, probably an error 
for öyle. 

200 Bruce1ggo: 21 and Walker 1994: 58 seem to favour the view that the author writes “as if the 
ritual were still being enacted." 
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the outer tent, “Ayia (“Holy Place"), and the inner tent, “Aya Ayiwv ("Holy of 
Holies”). But these verses contain an interesting semantic shift in respect of 
the terms 7p&Toç and Settepos (“first” and “second”).2 Both of these words 
appear in Heb 8:7 to refer to the first (former) and second (new) covenants, 
and 7pöToç appears again in 8:13 and 9:1 to describe the former covenant over 
against the new covenant of Jer 31:31-34, although the word Ga Diaen (“cove- 
nant”) has to be supplied in both places. Here, the enumerators “first” and “sec- 
ond” have a temporal reference. The semantic shift occurs in 9:2-7, where they 
have a spatial reference, describing the outer (first) tent and inner (second) 
tent of the earthly sanctuary. 

In Heb 9:810, the first tent (the antecedent of dott, “which,” v. 9)??? is said 
to be a napaßoàń ("image or symbol") "for the present time" (sig Töv xotpóv Tov 
évertyxota, v. 9) by which the Holy Spirit indicates that uynw nepasvepwodaı 
TH TOV deylev 686v Ett THs MEATS om Exodong otäcıs (“the way into the 
sanctuary is not yet revealed, while the ‘first’ tent still has status").203 A reader 
encountering v. 8 for the first time would infer that the existence of the first 
(outer) tent was a figurative explanation that the way into the holy of holies 
(tà &yto—in the tabernacle) was not yet visible.204 

But when the reader reaches vv. 9-10 it becomes apparent that tà Sta 
(plural, definite) in v. 8 refers to the heavenly temple,795 the sense it had in 
8:2 (the only previous occurrence of this form), leading to a suggestion that 
N notn cxyvy (“the first tent") might also refer to the entire wilderness tab- 
ernacle, or perhaps the temple, given the blurring of the distinction between 
tabernacle and temple in 8:5.2°° Thus, there is a double entendre, where the 


201 [argue the following with greater detail in Church 2013b: 120-22. 

202 In line with the way the relative pronoun Zone consistently refers to a preceding sub- 
stantive in Hebrews (2:3; 8:5, 6; 9:2, 9, 10:8, 11, 35; 12:5; 13:7), I treat the antecedent here as 
ý Tpöm oxhvy (“the first tent"). See Young 1981: 200-201 and the standard commentaries, 
e.g. Attridge 1989: 241; O'Brien 2010: 313-14. Alternatively, it could refer to the entire state 
of affairs described in vv. 7-8, a reading adopted by Michel 1966: 22; Johnson 2006: 225; 
Thompson 2008: 184. 

203 For the reading “has status" see Attridge 1989: 240 (note 127); Walker 1996: 209; Schenck 
2007:150, 153, who suggests that this may be an oblique reference to the readers' tendency 
to give the former age and covenant more status than was warranted—including the 
temple. 

204 Young 1981: 199. 

205 Koester 1989: 158-59; Lane ıggıb: 216 (the “real sanctuary,” see also Lane's note r). 

206 Cockerill 2012: 382 discounts this reading since the author "could hardly call an ‘earthly 
sanctuary’ the ‘First Tent’ since it did not precede the eternal heavenly sanctuary of 
which it was a copy.” But if, as I have just argued, Heb 8:5 is to be read as referring to the 
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author uses np&rtos and devtepog both temporally and spatially, and &yıos and 
oxnvh for the earthly and heavenly sanctuaries, both as a whole and for their 
various parts.207 

When read from the perspective of the design of the tabernacle, the way 
into the holy of holies is not visible (pavepow) while the outer tent surrounds 
it. When read from the perspective of the distinction between the former 
(earthly) and the eschatological (heavenly) sanctuaries, while the earthly sanc- 
tuary has normative status (ër THs "pe gute Exobong atacıs),208 the way 
into the presence of God (tiv x&v &ylwv 686v) is not apparent (pavepów). 

The temporal expressions in vv. 8-9 make it clear that this is the case. 
The existence of the first (outer/former) tent is said to be a symbol "for the pres- 
ent time" (eig Tov xotpóv Tov eveotnxöra), according to which various “ineffective 
cultic rituals" (8ıx01w4aTa capxóç) are imposed “until the time of correction" 
(Héypt xarpoð Stop@wcews). The understanding of these temporal expressions is 
complex, but clarified once it is recognised that they are two ways of referring 
to the same epoch: the present time (v. 9) is the time of correction (v. 10),299 the 
time of the new order, the inauguration of the eschaton that began with the 
exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God (Heb 12-3). 

Consequently, these two verses enlarge on the expression bmddetrypa xoi 
oxic in Heb 8:5. There, the earthly sanctuary is said to be a symbolic foreshad- 
owing of the heavenly things; here, the same earthly sanctuary is a parable 
pointing to the present time, when the heavenly things (the new order) have 


the temple as “a symbolic foreshadowing” of the eschatological temple, then Cockerill's 
objection evaporates. 

207 Those who read Y xp&m oxyvy (‘the first tent’) in v. 8 as a reference to the entire wilderness 
tabernacle include Moffatt 1924: 118; Spicq 1952: 2: 253-54; Bruce 1990: 208-9; Ellingworth 
1993: 348. Those who read it as referring to the outer tent of the wilderness tabernacle as 
in vv. 2, 6, 8 include Young 1981: 200-201; Koester 2001: 396-97; Attridge 1989: 240; Lane 
1991b: 223; Schenck 2007: 96—99; O'Brien 2010: 313; Cockerill 2012: 381-82. These argue that 
to see it in any other way involves too subtle a change in meaning from the definition in v. 
2and the same expression in v. 6, with both vv. 6 and 9 part of the same periodic sentence 
(vv. 6-10). I am arguing that the sense of 7pöToç in v. 8 is not either spatial or temporal, 
but both spatial and temporal, depending on how the entire sentence is read. For a double 
entendre in these verses see Stanley 1995: 395-96; Johnson 2006: 224. The double entendre 
also extends to the verb pavepöw. For the new order as a means of access to the presence 
of God see Heb 7:19. 

208 Attridge 1989: 250; Schenck 2007: 150, 53. 

209 For this reading see, e.g. Loader 1981: 165; Attridge 1989: 240—42; Ellingworth 1993: 440—41; 
Mackie 2007: 223. Hofius 1972: 64; Young 1981: 201, and Lane 1991b: 224-25 see a contrast in 
line with standard rabbinic and apocalyptic Judaism—ntn 021) (“this age“) over against 
xan DDP ("the age to come”). 
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arrived.?!? Hebrews 9:6-10 then presents a temporal/horizontal perspective on 
the relationship between the earthly and the heavenly sanctuaries. While the 
earthly one had “normative status,” access to the heavenly sanctuary was not 
disclosed. Now that the new order has come, that status no longer applies and 
access to the presence of God (the heavenly sanctuary) is now disclosed. How 
that takes place is the subject of the following verses. 


The Definitive Sacrifice of Christ (9:1-14) 

Having made these claims about the earthly sanctuary and its relationship to 
the heavenly sanctuary the author turns to the self-offering of Christ. Verses 
11-12 describe the “once and for all” (ép&ro£) entrance of Christ “into the sanc- 
tuary" (eig tà &yıa),211 and vv. 13-14 explain this by contrasting the sprinkling 
of animal blood in the tabernacle and temple with Christ's offering of himself. 
But while there is clearly a contrast, the way the actions of Christ are described 
is different. The high priest enters “not without blood" (ob ywpiç ainatog, 9:7). 
Christ enters “by means of” (8t&) his own blood (9:1—12). And Christ neither 
offers nor sprinkles his blood (as did the high priest, 9:7).212 Rather, he offers 
himself (£xvröv, 9:14) to God. 


210 Ellingworth 1993: 444 notes that the author does not explicitly say that the former regula- 
tions no longer “remain in force after the new age is inaugurated.’ While this is strictly 
true, as he also notes, “the strong implication is that they do not.” This implication is 
perhaps strongest in 8:13, see also 738-19. 

211 This word (plural, definite) picks up the former uses of the same word (8:2; 9:8) and refers 
to the heavenly temple as a holy of holies. To this point I have avoided referring to the 
heavenly sanctuary as a “place,” reading rather it as a symbol for the dwelling of God with 
his people (in the eschaton). However, in Heb 9:11-14 the language of place is appropriate, 
since Christ is said to have “entered” the heavenly holy of holies. Nevertheless, I maintain 
that the text applies the symbolism of the Day of Atonement ritual (entrance into the 
holy of holies) to the death of Christ, interpreting his death as the antitype of both 
the slaughter of the sacrificial animals on the Day of Atonement and the aspersion of 
the animal blood in the holy of holies. The text does not envisage him entering the inner 
compartment of a heavenly temple to sprinkle his blood as the former high priest did in 
the earthly holy of holies. 

212 When Jesus is the subject of mpocpépw in Hebrews, he offers prayers (5:7), himself (9:14, 
25) and a single sacrifice for sins (10:12, see also 9:28 where, with the passive voice, Christ 
himself is offered), and 10:10, which refers to “the offering of his body" (tig npoopopäs 
tod awuatos Ingot Xpıctoö). Nowhere in Hebrews does he offer his “blood.” Young 1981: 
207-8 notes that only in Heb 9:7 is npoopepw used to refer to the aspersion of blood in 
the holy of holies. He also draws attention to the appearance of the same verb in 9:14, 
with a different direct object (£autöv). As he notes, in Heb 9 the self-offering of Christ 
(at Golgotha) is considered to correspond to the "offering" of the blood by the former high 
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Hebrews 9:11-12 is a single sentence with a main clause containing a subject 
(Christ), a verb (he entered) and an indirect object: Xpıotög... eiofjAdev... ic 
ta cyto (“Christ ... entered... into the sanctuary"). The opening words (Xpıotög 
SE TApAYEVOMEYOÇ &PXLEpEÇ TAV Yevouévov Grof, “but Christ having appeared 
as a high priest of the good things that have come")??? refer to the exaltation 
of Christ the high priest,?!* and the adversative 8€ (“but”) at the beginning of 
v. 11 sets up a contrast with the previous sentence (vv. 6-10), which describes 
the former/outer tent as a symbol (napaßoAN) pointing to the time of the cor- 
rection, now come. The final clause (aiwviav Abtpworv süp&uevoç, “obtaining 
eternal redemption”) explains what Christ’s self-offering achieved. Embedded 
in this sentence are three adverbial clauses beginning with Gud followed by a 
genitive (“through”), further qualifying the entrance of Christ into the heavenly 
sanctuary. They read: 


II 


(1) dtd pe petCovog xol TEAELOTEpAÇ aunvYis od XELPOTOTOV, TOÜT Eotw o0 tabrng 
THS articewg (“through the greater and more perfect tent, that is not of this 
creation”) 

(2) 0088 ÖV aipatos Tpdywv xoi uöoywv (“not through the blood of bulls and 
goats”) 

(3) Ste de Tod isiov aipatog (“but through his own blood”) 


priest in the earthly holy of holies. If we apply this reasoning to 9:11-12 it becomes clear 
that the entrance of Christ into the heavenly holy of holies is to be equated with his self- 
offering, that is his death, as two sides of the same event as Stegemann and Stegemann 
2005: 14 propose. 

213 There is a variant reading here, with X, A, the second reviser of D, I (vid), several minus- 
cules, the Majority Text, part of the old Latin tradition, a marginal reading in one Ms of 
the Syriac tradition, the Coptic tradition and Eusebius all reading ueMövrwv (“about to 
come"). The text adopted by the editors of Na?8 is witnessed by P^9 (with minor differ- 
ences), B, the original hand of D, 1739 and the Peshitta (with minor differences) and the 
Syriac witness Harklensis. The reading yeMövrwv seems to have arisen through assimila- 
tion to Heb 10:1. The attestation of yevouevwv is “superior... on the score of age and diver- 
sity of text type" (Metzger 1994: 598). See the discussion in Zuntz 1953: 119; Braun 1984: 265; 
Attridge 1989: 244; Bruce 1990: 211; Lane ıggıb: 229; DeSilva 2000b: 303; Koester 2001: 407-8 
all of whom prefer yevouévov. 

214 Thesubstantive dpytepeds echoes Heb 81—2, and together with the participle napayevópevoç 
refers to his exaltation as high priest to the right hand of God. Compare 1:4; 6:20; 7:26 
where yevöyevoç refers to Jesus “becoming a high priest" at his exaltation. See e.g. Attridge 
1989: 245; Mackie 2007: 91. Westcott 1892: 255 sees a reference to the incarnation, as does 
Spicq 1952: 2: 256. Hebrews is written from the perspective of the exaltation of Christ 
rather than his birth. 
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The sense(s) of the preposition Gud in these three clauses is debated. The sec- 
ond and third clauses are relatively straightforward. They describe the action 
of Christ with negative and positive statements, implicitly contrasting the 
action of the high priest on the Day of Atonement. That high priest entered 
“not without [animal] blood" (od xwpis otporroc, 9:7); Christ entered not “Sic” 
animal blood, but rather, “Ste” “his own blood" (tod i8tov aiuarog). 

Attridge argues that these clauses describe Christ entering the heavenly 
sanctuary “with” his blood, which presumably he offered to God, correspond- 
ing to the aspersion of blood on the cover of the Ark of the Covenant by the 
former high priest (9:7).? But the semantic range of the preposition Gd does 
not seem to include the notion of accompaniment.?!6 A more satisfactory 
reading is to take the $ı& instrumentally: Christ entered, not by means of ani- 
mal blood, but by means of his own blood. And while the former high priest 
is said to “offer” (mpocpépw) animal blood in the holy of holies, Christ offers 
not his blood, but himself (9:14, 23-28), implying that tò aipa tod Xptotod in 
Heb 9:12, 14 is to be understood as a figurative reference to his sacrificial death. 
Thus, “blood” is a metaphor for “death.”2!7 It was by means of his death that he 
entered the sanctuary, not by means of the death of animals, as was the case 
with the former high priest on the Day of Atonement. 


215 Attridge 1989: 248-51. Attridge is hesitant to press the imagery. See also DeSilva 2000b: 
305, and Loader 1981: 167-68, who argues strongly for this reading, concluding that it 
“ist bei weitem die natürlichste, wenn man an die Handlung des Hohenpriesters denkt.’ 
In a similar context, Heb 9:25 refers to the High Priest entering ¿v aluarı dMotetw (“with 
the blood of another”), but the corresponding statement describing the work of Christ 
there refers to him “having been offered” (6 Xpıotög.... npovevexdeic). Moffitt 2011: 215-96 
argues strongly that Jesus offered “his body, blood and self [before God in heaven...i.e. 
he] “presented himself before God, alive and in his glorified human body” (p. 296), argu- 
ing that it is in this sense that Jesus offers “his blood—his life before God in heaven.” I note 
that nowhere in Hebrews is Jesus said to offer “his blood” to God (see note 212, above). 

216 BADG: 224-26 lists no case where dıd has the sense of “with” (accompaniment). See the 
discussion in O'Brien 2010: 321-22. Plutarch (Lives, 17:2) refers to laws written “not with 
ink but with blood" (8v aïuatoç, od Gud ueAavos). But this “with” is not accompaniment but 
instrumental (LSJ 389, s.v. 514, A. III. c.; BDAG 224, s.v. dd, A. 3). 

217 BDAG 26-27, s.v. oua, 2, b. See Behm 1964: 174-75; Young 1981: 207-9; Peterson 1982: 138; 
Bruce 1990: 213, 216—17; Lane ıggıb: 238; Ellingworth 1993: 447, 452, 456; Joslin 2008: 230-31. 
alya appears twenty-one times in Hebrews. It refers to animal blood offered to God under 
the former cultus in 9:7, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25; 10:4; 11:28; 13:11. In 2:14 the expression oda 
xoi o&p€ ("blood and flesh”) refers to what constitutes humanity. The shedding of blood is 
a metaphor for death in 12:4. In the remaining instances it is a metaphor for the death of 
Jesus (9:14; 10:19; 12:24; 13:1-12, 20). This is disputed by Moffitt 2011: 216-19. 
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Reading these two prepositions instrumentally is coherent. But what of the 
first preposition? Most scholars construe the dia in this clause locally, with 
Christ said to have gone through the “greater and more perfect tent” (the outer 
compartment of a two-part heavenly sanctuary) and entered the heavenly holy 
of holies (the inner compartment of this heavenly sanctuary).28 This read- 
ing apparently describes the action of Christ in a way that corresponds to the 
action of the former high priest described in 9:7. A number of objections can 
be raised. 

The first objection is related to the different way the actions of the two 
high priests are described. In 9:7 the former high priest enters “not without 
blood" (ob ywpiç ainatos) which he offers (nposgépw) for himself and for the 
inadvertent sins of the people. But verse u takes pains not to say that Christ 
entered “with” or “without” blood, rather it is “by means of” (8t&) blood. And 
he is nowhere said to offer his blood like the former high priest did; he offers 
himself (&xvxóv npoojveyxev) to God (9:14). 

The next objection concerns the syntax of 9:1. The question must be asked 
whether the same preposition (814) can have different senses (local and instru- 
mental) in the same sentence, modifying the same verb. This is possible, but 
difficult.?? Elsewhere in Hebrews, the same preposition occurs with different 
nuances in the same sentence??? but in these cases the prepositions are con- 
strued with different verbs. Here, three adverbial clauses beginning with the 
same preposition modify the same verb and the reader is asked to read one of 
them in a different sense. 

The third objection is that this reading assumes a two-part sanctuary in 
heaven corresponding in architectural detail to the earthly sanctuary, with 
an outer and an inner compartment. As mentioned above, Schenck notes the 
incongruity of a text which concerns itself with open access to God under the 
new covenant picturing this with architectural detail indicating that access to 
God is restricted as in the former tabernacle and the temple.22! I have already 
argued that the heavenly temple is not to be understood in Hebrews as a heav- 
enly archetype of the earthly sanctuary, corresponding in architectural detail. 


218 See e.g. Spicq 1952: 2: 256; Hofius 1972: 67-68; Michel 1975: 310-11; Loader 1981: 166-68; 
Peterson 1982: 143-44; Thompson 2008: 186; Attridge 1989: 244-47; Lane 1991b: 237-38; 
Ellingworth 1993: 250-51; Mackie 2007: 90-93; O'Brien 2010: 320; Moffitt 2011: 221-25. 

219 Young 1981: 203 thinks it is “extremely difficult, though not impossible;” Hofius 1972: 80-81 
considers that it is possible, and Attridge 1989: 245 finds it “not unusual.” See also the dis- 
cussion in Schenck 2007: 161. 

220  Hebr7-8 (dc); 5a (07€p); 7:25 (ic). 

221 See footnote 197 (above). 
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Rather, it refers to the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, the “tem- 
ple” that God was expected to build in the last days. 

The final objection is that the former high priest is nowhere, either in 
Leviticus or in Hebrews or elsewhere, ever said to “go through” the outer tent 
to reach the inner tent, suggesting that if Christ is considered to do this, it is 
additional (tautological) detail.222 

None of these alone is decisive, but cumulatively they make a case for read- 
ing the dtc in the first clause instrumentally:223 Christ entered “by means of 
the greater and more perfect tent,” although this reading is obscure and needs 
clarification.224 

Clarification comes with another look at vv. 7—10. There, the former tent is 
understood as a “symbol” (napaßoAN) pointing to the new order. The “greater 
and more prefect tent” (9:11) contrasts with this former tent and symbolises the 
new order itself.225 In support of this, I note the correspondence between the 
expression D petCwv xai TEAELOTEpA gem od Xeiporowtou, Todt’ EOTIV od TAUG 
tis xticews (“the greater and more perfect tent not made with hands; that is 
not of this creation”) here and ý oxyvy dandy, nv ënněev 6 xüptoc, obx &vðpwroç 
(“the true tent, which the Lord has pitched and not a human”) in Heb 8:2. Both 
these expressions describe the heavenly sanctuary as a whole. The “greater 
and more perfect tent” symbolises the new order, and the next two adverbial 
clauses are epexegetical. It is “by means of” the new order, that is, “by means 
of” the offering of himself and not “by means of” animal sacrifice, that Christ 
entered the heavenly realms, obtaining eternal redemption.226 Rather than 


222 Young 1981: 203. The design of the tabernacle required this of the high priest, but it is 
assumed and never expressed. 

223 For the instrumental sense of did see BDAG 224, s.v. 814, 3. It has this sense in Heb 2:14; 6:11, 
18; 739; 9:26; 10:10; 11:4, 7, 33, 39; 12:15, 28; 13:2, 12. 

224 Chrysostom, recognising a correspondence between the first and the third dı& clauses, 
argues that since the third refers to Christ’s blood, the first refers to his body with the 
metaphor “tent.” See Chrysostom Hom. Heb. xxxiv (PG 63.119, ET Schaff 1969). See also 
the discussion in Westcott 1892: 256-58. Son 2005 adopts the spatial reading of dia in 
Heb g:u1-12 because he thinks that an instrumental reading requires the tent to refer to 
the body of Christ, which he rightly recognises as alien to the context. cxyvy has the sense 
of “tabernacle” or “temple” throughout Hebrews (8:2, 5; 9:2, 3, 6, 8, 11, 21; 13:10), apart from 
in 11:9 where it refers to the temporary dwellings of the patriarchs in the land of promise. 
The Pauline metaphor (2 Cor 51-4) appears nowhere in Hebrews; it is alien to the context 
and should be abandoned. 

225  Hofius 1972: 66-67; Young 1981: 204-6. 

226 Cf Young 1981: 204-5, "[b]y means of the new order, not by means of animal sacrifices 
(as in the old order), but by means of his own blood (as in the new order) he entered 
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suggesting that Christ took his blood into the inner compartment of the heav- 
enly temple, then, these verses describe the self-offering of Christ as the means 
by which he entered the sanctuary. 

In conclusion then, as with 4:14; 7:26 and 8:2, there is no evidence in this 
text for a bicameral temple in heaven with the holy of holies concealed by a 
curtain within the holy place, which Christ passed through to enter the heav- 
enly holy of holies to offer his blood to God. This text does not exploit the 
actions of the high priest on the Day of Atonement by drawing a distinction 
between two parts of the heavenly temple. Rather, the contrast is between the 
former, earthly tent and the eschatological, heavenly tent. The former, earthly 
tent (and by extension the temple) was a “symbol” (napaßoàń, 9:8), or a “sym- 
bolic foreshadowing” (ünödeıyua xai oxid, 8:5) of the eschatological, heavenly 
tent. This is the eschatological dwelling of God with his people in the world 
to come. 


Covenant Inauguration (9:15-22) 

This paragraph is central to the author's argument, but is concerned with the 
high priestly service of Christ rather than temple symbolism per se. It is logi- 
cally connected to v. 14 with xai dı& ToüTO (“and because of this"), and the fol- 
lowing paragraph is logically connected by means of ov (“therefore”) in v. 23. 
A series of syntactical markers indicate the flow of the argument.??7 

Hebrews 9:15 signals a shift from the discussion of the Day of Atonement cer- 
emony as a model for understanding the death of Christ, to a discussion of his 
death as the means of inaugurating the new covenant, something announced 
in passing in 7:22 and 8:7-13. This leads to a discussion of the theology of cov- 
enant making (vv. 16-17), explaining why it was necessary for Jesus to die for 
the new covenant to be inaugurated.228 


the holy of holies (i.e. heaven itself, the presence of God, 9. 24)... The 'greater and more 
perfect tent’ symbolizes the eschatologically new cultic means of access; the Zeg is the 
ultimate goal of that access—the presence of God in heaven." 

227 Verses 16 and 17 begin with yap; v. 18 with 60ev indicating that what follows is deduced 
from what precedes; and v. 19 with y&p. The remaining verses are connected to one 
another with xa. 

228 Many scholars (e.g. Attridge 1989: 255; Bruce 1990 221-24; Ellingworth 1993: 462-63; 
Moffitt 2011: 291; Peeler 2014: 132) argue for a semantic shift in the word dann here 
from “covenant” to “(last) will (and testament)" arguing that the sentence is a descrip- 
tion of how such a will is treated under Greco-Roman law. However, the tight flow of 
the argument from v. 15 to v. 22 makes an unannounced semantic shift like this unlikely 
and the supposed connections with the Greco-Roman law of testamentary disposi- 
tions have been shown to be tenuous (Hughes 1979b: 59-66; Hahn 2004: 416-36; 2005: 
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Verses 18-20 discuss the aspersion of blood on the people at the inaugura- 
tion of the first covenant on Sinai (Exod 24:8), and lead into a discussion of the 
ceremony marking the inauguration of the tabernacle (vv. 21-22), when the 
“tent” (oxy) and “all the implements relating to the cult" (navra tà axeby THs 
Asıtoupylag) were sprinkled with blood. This signals a shift to a reference to the 
means of ritual cleansing by the aspersion of blood under the old covenant. In 
v. 22 this wider application is applied to the notion of &peots (“forgiveness”) by 
means of aivatexyvota (“shedding of blood”),229 and an oblique reference to 
the death of Christ discussed in vv. 15-17 as the sacrifice inaugurating the new 
covenant, to be discussed more fully in 9:28; 10:1-18. 


The Removal of Sin though the Sacrifice of Christ (9:23-28) 

This pericope is said to contain language reflecting Philo and middle 
Platonism and a vertical and spatial contrast between the heavenly and earthly 
sanctuaries.239 Here, the discussion of the cleansing of the former, earthly 
sanctuary with the sprinkling of the blood of animals (vv. 21-22) is contrasted 
with a description of the efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ for the removal of sin. 

Verse 23 claims that since tà bnodetypata TAV Ev tots obpavots (“the symbols 
of the things in heaven") had to be cleansed with "these" (todtotc, "these rites,” 
as in 9:21-22), it was also necessary for adta T& erroupavıa (“the heavenly things 
themselves") to be cleansed, but with better sacrifices, and verse 24 asserts that 
Christ did not enter a yetponotnta &yia, dvriruna twv avv, (“a sanctuary 


81-85). The pericope discusses the death of Christ, who took upon himself the curse of 
death on behalf of those who were subject to this curse for breaking the first covenant, 
thus freeing them from that curse (Hahn 2004: 435-36). Recent commentaries reading 
Stan as “covenant” include Lane 1991b: 231 and O'Brien 2010: 329-31. 

229 The word aivatexyucia (“shedding of blood") is a hapax legomenon in the NT and is 
absent from the Lxx. It appears in later Christian writings, including Tatian, Or. Graec. 23; 
Epiphanius Pan. 39.9.2; Chrysostom, Hom. Heb. xvi who cites Heb 9:22. Behm 1964: 176-77 
lists several other occurrences. A TLG search returned forty-nine occurrences, including 
Heb 9:22. Williamson 1970: 114 suggests that the author may have coined the word. Given 
the quotation of Exod 24:8 in v. 20, the author may have coined it as an echo of £yyéo ata 
in Exod 24:6. As Hardin 2000: 114 explains the statement "without the shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness of sins" is a statement about what happens under the Mosaic law. 
It is not a general statement of principle. See also Hughes 1979a: 88-89. 

230 Sterling 2001: 198; Schenck 2003: 30; Johnson 2006: 243; Thompson 2008: 192-93. 
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made by hands, an antitype of the true one"), rather he entered aùtòv tov 
oüpavöv (“heaven itself”) to appear before the presence of God.?3! 

Verses 25-28 assert that Christ's offering was not to be repeated like that 
of the former high priest who entered zé &yta (“the holy of holies”) annually 
“with the blood of another” (¿v ainarı &Motpiw), for such repetition would 
involve multiple repetitions of his sacrificial death. This cannot be, for he has 
appeared &ra& ext ovvteAcia rëm aiwvwv (“once at the climax of history”) to 
remove sin by the sacrifice of himself, and will appear a second time to save 
those who wait for him.232 

The language of 9:23-24 warrants a full discussion, but prior to this I refer 
in passing to vv. 25-28 and the appearance there of «à äyıa (“the sanctuary,” 
v. 25). This expression has previously referred to the heavenly holy of holies 
that Christ entered (9:12), of which he is a minister (8:2; 9:8). Here it refers to 
the holy of holies in the earthly sanctuary.??? This also seems to be the case in 
Heb 13:1, an allusion to Lev 16:27,234 where the bodies of the animals sacrificed 
on the Day of Atonement are burnt outside the camp and their blood is “car- 
ried in" (ela@épw) “to the holy of holies” (eis tà &yıa).235 This reference to the 
former Day of Atonement ceremony indicates that the discussion has reverted 


231 Attridge 1989: 261, 263 and Sterling 2001: 198 consider that the use of the pronoun avtd¢ 
with the sense of "itself" in these two verses reflects terminology used by Plato. While 
Plato may have used the word in this sense, e.g. Prot. 360E (abt ù) dpety, "virtue itself"; 
Parm. 130B (abm ópotótvc, “likeness itself"); 143A («076 Tò £v, “the one itself"); 150B («0Tüç 
cyoxpórintoc, “absolute smallness”); Crat. 411D (ox ý vonate, "intelligence itself"); Resp. 
438C (¿nothuy opd, "knowledge itself"); 582A (og thy dANdeıav, "the truth itself"); 612C 
Lord Segoe gun, "justice itself”); Soph. 256B («017 xdvyatc, “motion itself"), surely it is also 
well established in the NT and elsewhere, making the reference to Plato a case of special 
pleading. See BDAG 152-53. See e.g. Mark 12:36; Luke 20:42; 24:15; John 3:28; 4:44; Acts 
24:15; Rom 15:14; 2 Cor 10:1; Heb 11:11. It appears in Josephus LW 5.207 to refer to the holy of 
holies in Herod's temple, AüTöç 8€ 6 vaög Kata péoov xeluevoc, TO &ytov tepdv... (“The shrine 
itself, found in the centre of the holy temple...”). 

232 For the translation "climax of history" see Lane 1991b: 249. This is the “decisive final 
moment of history" (Attridge 1989: 264), related to en’ doy&Tov t&v Yuepâv tovtwv (“in 
these last days") in 1:2. 

233  Thisis clarified by the second reviser of N, and a reading preserved in a few witnesses in 
the Sahidic tradition, which adds the genitive plural tôv &yiwv, perhaps assimilating this 
text to Heb 9:3. 

234 See the marginal note in NA?8, 

235 The text is not consistent, referring to the holy of holies, whether in the earthly or heav- 
enly sanctuary as T& &yt (8:2; 9:8; 9:12; 9:25; 1039; 13:11), &yıa &ylev (9:3) or ý) Sevtépa 
(ovh, 9:7). 
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to this from covenant inauguration rituals in vv. 15-22.236 Thus, v. 23 continues 
the discussion of covenant inauguration,237 and v. 24 marks a transition back 
to the discussion of the Day of Atonement. 

Hebrews 9:23 compares and contrasts the purification rituals for cà 
onto8styporcot TV Ev Tots odpavots (“the symbols of the things in heaven") and for 
avta xà Erroupavıa ("the heavenly things themselves”).238 The expressions differ, 
but the differences are stylistic, and “the things in heaven" and “the heavenly 
things” have the same referent.239 Interpreters of Hebrews are unsure what 
these “heavenly things” are and why they would need to be cleansed. While 
“the symbols" (tà ömoğeiyuara) are the implements mentioned in v. 21,27° it is 
not at all certain that the text envisages a set of oxeön ví); AstTovpylaç (“imple- 
ments of service") in the heavenly sanctuary.?*! Rather, tà émovpdvia should be 
given the same general, non-specific sense as in 8:5, referring to the "heavenly 
things”2* As in 8:5, so also in 9:23 the details of the earthly sanctuary are seen 
as pointers to the heavenly realities that have now come in Christ. 


236 O'Brien 2010: 338. 

237  Hurst1990: 38-39. 

238 Hughes 1977 379; Attridge 1989: 260; Bruce 1990 227; Guthrie 1998: 308; Johnson 2006: 
242-43; Thompson 2008: 192; O'Brien 2010: 336 all translate td... bnodelyyara with “copies.” 
As in 8:5, Koester 2001: 417 translates ünödeıyya with "representation" without clarify- 
ing the sense in which he is using the word. DeSilva 2000b: 311 translates the expression 
TÂ brodelypara THY Ev Tolç oüpavolç with “the shadows of the realities in heaven," which 
sounds like a translation of oxıd ("shadow"), which does not feature in these verses. 

239 Koester 2001: 417 translates both tv Ev tots ovpavots and «à énovedvia with “the heavenly 
things.” Zerwick and Grosvenor 1979: 674 note that the terms are equivalent (and refer to 
the heavenly sanctuary). 

240 Attridge 1989: 261; Ellingworth 1993: 475-76; O'Brien 2010: 336. Johnson 2006: 243 proposes 
that tov Ev Tolç oüpavoiç refers to the heavenly sanctuary, so that the entire expression 
means “the copies of the heavenly sanctuary.” Not only does this mean assigning the sense 
"sanctuary" to the neuter plural genitive definite article tôv standing alone, for which 
“things” is more appropriate, but it also suggests more than one earthly “copy” of the heav- 
enly sanctuary. I have persevered with “symbols,” following my use of the term “symbolic 
foreshadowing” for ünödeıyya xoi oxid in 8:5, which the word here recalls. Lane 1991b: 229 
translates ünödeıyya with “suggestions,” referring to Lee 1961: 167-69. 

241 Contra McRay 1980: 6 who suggests that “the tabernacle and the church with their cor- 
responding elements (table of showbread and Lord’s supper, laver and baptism, minora 
[sic] and Word of God, etc.) are antitypes of the reality in the heavens.” 

242 She 201: 171-74 argues that the “heavenly things” are a spatiotemporal, literal and physical 
sanctuary in heaven. This he claims is “the correct interpretation” of this text (p. 9). 
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That heavenly things need to be “purified” (xa@api@w) has long caused con- 
sternation to interpreters of Hebrews.?*? But it is only difficult if the heavenly 
things are equated with a heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly sanctuary 
is a “copy. If the heavenly things are the good things that have come with the 
exaltation of Christ, that is, the new order of things, the difficulty evaporates. 
As in 8:5-6, the “heavenly things” are the better promises and the better cov- 
enant through which forgiveness and purification comes. Verse 23, then, is 
commentary on vv. 8-10, 1114, which refer on the one hand to the inability of 
the former cultic arrangements to provide the forgiveness available under the 
new covenant, and on the other hand the purification from sins that comes 
from the self-offering of Christ, first hinted at in 1:3 with the noun xadapıouös 
(“purification”).2** 

Hebrews 9:24 begins with yp, indicating that it explains in some way the 
statements in 9:23 about the cleansing of the heavenly things with better sac- 
rifices. Here, the symbols of the heavenly things are described with two syn- 
onymous expressions: a “hand-made sanctuary" (xeıponoiyta... Geo 35 and 
“antitype of the true one” (dvtituna rëm dAnOtvav).246 This he did not enter. 
What he did enter, “heaven itself" (adtdv tov odpavev) is contrasted with the 
earthly sanctuary. The words xeıponointos, d&Andıvy and oüpavdç form an inclusio 


243 A recent discussion is in O'Brien 2010: 336-38, who classifies the readings into three 
groups. Some refer to the inauguration of the heavenly sanctuary, with xa@api@w read as 
a purported synonym of éyxatvi@w (“to inaugurate,” v. 18, see Spicq 1952: 2: 267; Buchanan 
1972: 153; Hurst 1990: 38-39; Dunnill 1992: 232; Ellingworth 1993: 477; Moffitt 2011: 225- 
26, note 20). Others refer to the purification of heaven itself, as though sin had caused 
celestial defilement (Delitzsch 1868: 2: 125; Moffatt 1924: 132; Johnsson 1973: 256-61; Lane 
1991b: 247; Cockerill 2001: 192, note 50; Koester 2001: 421). Others refer to the cleansing of 
God's people (Attridge 1989: 261-62; Loader 1981:169—70; Bruce 1990: 228-29). There are 
variations on this with Bruce referring to the heavenly things as the people of God, and 
Attridge the human conscience. Attridge 1989: 261-62; Ellingworth 1993: 477 have exten- 
sive discussions. 

244  Thisreadingis close to those readings that refer to the cleansing of humanity by providing 
forgiveness. 

245 While Zeta without the definite article could be explained with reference to the only 
other appearance of the word in this form in 9:2 where it is evidently a proper noun, here 
the indefiniteness indicates that the text refers to it simply as “a holy place” Rissi 1987: 
38-39 considers that anarthrous Zug here refers to the entire heavenly sanctuary in gen- 
eral, as opposed to the heavenly holy of holies, but attention to the syntax of the sentence 
shows that it is actually a reference to the earthly sanctuary as a member of the class of 
holy places, into which Christ did not enter. 

246 Avtituna is a neuter plural adjective, agreeing with &yıo, a collective noun referring to 
"a sanctuary." It needs to be rendered into English in the singular. 
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with 81—2,?^" where the high priest is said to have sat down at the right hand of 
the Majesty “in heaven" (év tots oüpavoiç), a “minister of the sanctuary, the true 
tent which the Lord has pitched and not a human” (tij¢ cxyvifg ns dAndıyns, Hv 
ënněev 6 xbptoc, odx ğvðpwroç). Thus, this verse and those that follow round off 
the section extending from 8:1-9:28. 

The expression dvriruna Töv dAndıvav contains the only instance of dvtitumos 
in Hebrews, although its counterpart timog appears in the quotation of 
Exod 25:40 in Heb 8:5 to refer to the “pattern” (Heb man, Greek tünog) Moses 
saw on the mountain, whether a model of the eschatological dwelling place of 
God, or that dwelling place itself. But what of dvtitumo¢??48 The sense of this 
word can be clarified with reference to its other NT appearance in 1 Pet 3:21. 
While the interpretation of 1 Pet 3:21 continues to be debated,?* it does seem 
clear that it explains a correspondence between salvific events in the past and 
Christian baptism in the present, and that the &vritunog ("baptism") comes 
after the túnoç (“the flood”),259 and avtitumos has a temporal sense: Christian 
baptism clarifies the deeper meaning of the waters of the flood.?5! 

It is sometimes claimed that in Heb 9:24 &vrirvroç here has a quite dif- 
ferent sense from that in 1 Pet 3:21,252 and refers to the earthly sanctuary as 


247 Attridge 1989: 262-62; Lane 1991b: 248; Koester 2001: 421 consider that xeiponoiyrog is used 
pejoratively here, but that need not be so. Rather, it simply distinguishes the two sanctu- 
aries, as does the similar expression in 8:2. The word is pejorative in Acts 7:48, referring to 
the temple as distinct from the wilderness tabernacle (see Acts 7:44); and 17:24 where it 
refers to idolatrous temples. 

248 Woollcombe 1957: 64 proposes that Türoç and &vrirvroç are synonymous in Hebrews, 
both referring to the secondary nature of Moses’ tent. He comments, “The author’s pur- 
pose in quoting Ex. 25:40 was to show that Moses’ tent was at best a troç.” But Moses did 
not build a rönog; he built a tabernacle based on a tóxoc. 

249 See the discussion in Goppelt 1978: 266-67; Michaels 1988: 214; Achtemeier 1996: 266-67; 
Davids 1990: 143; Elliott 2000: 668-72. 

250 See the discussion of dvritunog in Selwyn 1961: 298-99, who refers to Melito of Sardis 
(Homily on the Passion, 36-37) in connection with Heb 9:24 comparing the “Law and the 
institutions of the old dispensation to a sculptor's cast or pattern... [which] when the 
task is completed is discarded as of no value.” For the text in Melito see Hall 1979: 19-21 
(lines 224—76). 

251 Fritsch 1966: 100-101. 

252 See Davidson 1981: 361-63. Davidson reads the tünog seen by Moses either as the heavenly 
sanctuary itself, a model of it, or both, and argues that the Türoç was a model and the 
Ayritunog corresponds to it. On this understanding, the heavenly sanctuary is the Tü70ç 
and the wilderness shrine the corresponding &vrirvroç, and the imagery is spatial and 
vertical. 
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“a (mere) copy of the true (sanctuary).’53 Thus, it is given spatial and vertical 
connotations, whereby the relationship between the wilderness sanctuary 
and the heavenly sanctuary is expressed as a relationship between a supe- 
rior archetype and its inferior copy.?°* It is preferable, however, to recognise 
from the causal relationship of vv. 23, 24 that “the antitype of the true things” 
(avriruna rëm dAn, v. 24) explains in some way the symbols of the things 
in heaven (td... dmodetypata TAV Ev tots ovpavots, v. 23). Consequently, the anti- 
type of the true things and the symbols of the things in heaven are different, 
but complementary, ways of describing the wilderness shrine, leading to the 
conclusion that dvtitunos and bndderypa are “virtual synonyms.”255 And, if so, 
since ünödeıyua does not have the sense of “copy” neither does dvritunog.2?6 
Rather than referring to the hand-made sanctuary as a “copy” of the true 
one, it is rather a "prefiguration" of the heavenly one.257 Thus, dvritunog 
here is only obliquely related to rünog in Heb 8:5. It is used in the same way 
as in 1 Pet 3:21 and also as tUmog is used in Paul to indicate a “perceived 


253  BDAG 90 (italics original). BDAG does cite Hurst 1983: 165-68, who argues that the word is 
used in the same sense as in 1 Pet 3:21 (with which BDAG seems to disagree). Sowers 1965: 
go (note 3) also wonders how certain it is that the word is used differently in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews. The discussion of the use of &vrirvroç in classical Greek in Hurst 1990: 17-19 
is valuable, showing that “copy” is an option for this word. Nevertheless, he also shows 
“copy” does not give the most coherent reading of Heb 9:23-24. Elliott 2000: 670 notes that 
túnoç and Avrirunog “when used independently... can [both] denote either something 
original or its copy, with its actual meaning determined by its context.” See Lët 165, 1835. 

254 This reading of Heb 9:24 is assumed by Michaels 1988:214; Achtemeier 1996: 267; Elliott 
2000: 670; Hanson 2002: 167 in their treatment of 1 Pet 3:21, all of whom suggest that this 
text and Heb 9:24 have little in common. Those who read Heb 9:24 along these lines 
include Attridge 1989: 262—653; Ellingworth 1993: 479; DeSilva 2000b: 313; Sterling 2001: 198; 
Koester 2001: 421; Johnson 2006: 243; Thompson 2008: 192; O’Brien 2010: 338. Philo uses 
avtitumos three times (Plant. 133; Conf. 102; Her. 181) and never with the sense of an inferior 
copy of a superior archetype. Rather, in Philo and in a variant reading in Lxx Esth B 4 
(see the Critical Apparatus in Hanhart 1983: 154) it has the sense of “inimical” or “resis- 
tant” (Hurst 1983: 165). 

255 Davidson 1981: 361. 

256 Hurst 1990: 17-19. 

257 Ibid.: 18 (italics original). Bruce 1990: 230 calls the earthly sanctuary and its associated 
priestly service “faint foreshadowings” of the heavenly priestly service of Christ. Lane 
1991b: 248 considers that the comparison here “reflects upon the typological relation 
between the old and new covenants." 
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correspondence between events of the sacred past and the present and some 
assured continuity between God's action in the past, present and future."258 


The Foreshadowing of the Good Things to Come (10:1) 

Hebrews 10:1-18 completes the arguments about the high priesthood of Jesus 
and his priestly work. It summarises 8:1—9:23, introduces some OT texts and 
draws out some of the implications.299 It comprises four paragraphs, each con- 
cluding with a categorical declaration. Verses 1-4 conclude that the blood of 
bulls and goats offered repeatedly cannot remove sin (v. 4); vv. 5-10 establish 
from Ps 40:6-8 (Lxx 39:7-9) that Christ's offering of himself has abolished the 
former sacrifices; vv. 1-14 cite Ps 10:1 for the third time in Hebrews, including 
(for the first time) the line about the one seated waiting for the subjugation of 
his enemies, and conclude with the claim that Christ, by his single sacrifice has 
perfected forever the sanctified ones (v. 14); and vv. 15-18 pick up Jer 31:33-34, 
previously cited in Heb 8, and conclude that the claim of Jeremiah, that God 
will no longer remember the sins and lawless deeds of his people, means that 
forgiveness has been achieved. There is, therefore, no further need for an offer- 
ing for sin (v. 18). 

The accumulation of words related to “offering” (npocqépo, vv. 1, 2, 8, 1, 
12; Ttpoc Qopd, vv. 5, 8, 10, 14, 18); "sacrifice" (voia, vv. 1, 5, 8, u, 12), “perfection” 
(TeXeıöw, vv. 1, 14); and "sin' (&4apTla, vv. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 18) indicate the topic 
under discussion. These verses are about the inability of the sacrifices of the 
former covenant to achieve forgiveness, and the forgiveness now available for 
the people of God by Christ's unique offering of himself.269 I am concerned 
with vv. 1-4 and, in particular, the language of shadow and reality in v. 1. 

Hebrews 103-4 is a single sentence that begins with a causal participial 
clause: the reason why “the law" (6 vökoç) cannot make perfect those who 
approach God is because it “possesses” (yw)?! a “shadow” (oxıd) of “the good 


258 Elliott 2000: 670. For 1óxog in Paul see Rom 5:14; 6:17; 1 Cor 10:6; Phil 3:17; 1 Thess 1:7; 
2 Thess 3:9; 1 Tim 4:12; Tit 2:7. 

259  Attridge 1989: 268. 

260 See the discussion of the form, structure and purpose of this section in Lane 1991b 257-59; 
Ellingworth 1993: 488-90; Joslin 2008: 238; O'Brien 2010: 343-44. 

261 Joslin 2008: 244-45 explains the significance of the use of the verb Ze in this context. 
The author is not arguing that the law per se has been abolished, rather, he is arguing for 
the end of the former cultus. It is this cultus, especially the tabernacle, priesthood and 
associated rituals, that constitute the shadow that the law possesses (Grässer 1990-97: 
49). The text is similar to Col 2:16-17 where food and drink, festivals, new moons and 
Sabbaths foreshadow what is to come. Those who read Heb 10:1 as though the law itself 
“was” a shadow have to extrapolate that 6 vöyoç (“the law”) is a shorthand expression for 
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things to come" (xà ueMövra dyad), and not “the image itself" (abt thy 
eixóva) of “the realities" (tà mocypata). Indeed, they would have ceased being 
offered if they could make these people perfect, and since they have not, it is 
clear that these sacrifices (the blood of bulls and goats) cannot remove sins.26? 

The words “shadow” (oxıd), “image” (eixwv) and “reality” (np&yua) have led 
some readers of Hebrews to understand this textin terms of middle Platonism.263 
To be sure the claims of influence from Plato and Philo are often muted,264 
with the suggestion that the similarities are superficial and, indeed, Mackie 
has demonstrated this to be the case.265 It would be a diversion to examine the 
use of these three words in Philo, since this study is concerned with the exege- 
sis of Hebrews rather than of Philo.?6 I simply examine their use in Hebrews 


the cultic provisions of the former covenant (e.g. Bruce 1990 234-35; Lane 1991b: 259; 
Ellingworth 1993: 490; O'Brien 2010: 344-45). The NIv and NRSV insert the word “only” 
into the text, and the N1v reads “the law is only a shadow.’ Guthrie 1998: 326 (based on 
the NIV) refers to “shadow” in Heb 8:5 and then suggests that "the law’s sacrificial system 
can only be seen as an imperfect copy ... that... mimics enough of the original to point 
God's people to greater, heavenly realities" Guthrie apparently reads “shadow” (oxtd) in 
this verse as “copy” (presumably ünodetyua, 8:5). I argue below that this text claims that 
the earthly cultus “foreshadows” (oxıd) the blessings of the new covenant. 

262 In chapter 1 (above) I argue that this text is evidence that Hebrews was written while 
the temple was still standing, and that Heb 10:1-12 refers to service in the temple when 
Hebrews was written. 

263 E.g. Thompson 1982: 160; 2008: 194; Attridge 1989: 271; Weiss 1991: 502-3; Grässer 1990-97: 
2: 206-7; Sterling 2001: 198-99; Schenck 2002: 131-32; Johnson 2006: 249. 

264 E.g. Thompson 2008: 194, one of the most ardent supporters over the last forty years of the 
influence of middle Platonism on Hebrews, suggests that the author here “is not consis- 
tently Platonic... [but] is also making the familiar eschatological contrast between the 
two ages." Similarly, Sterling 2001: 199 finds it "striking...that Platonic language has been 
given a temporal thrust" Attridge 1989: 271 suggests that in Hebrews the use of Platonic 
language is “playfully rhetorical... [and] applied to a horizontal or temporal dichotomy 
that is quite foreign to the philosophical tradition, yet the significance of the Platonic 
conceptual framework has not been lost." 

265 Mackie 2007: 105-20. Other works denying any more than a superficial contact with 
Platonism include Manson 1951: 184; Williamson 1963: 421; 1970: 566-67; Peterson 1982: 
144—45; Wilson 1987: 170; Lane 1991b: 259-60; Schenck 2007: 119-20; O'Brien 2010: 345. 

266 See the brief surveys in Mackie 2007: 108-11; Joslin 2008: 245-47. Mackie 2007: 10-11 
concludes that for Philo oxı& “continues to represent physical objects in the sense— 
perceptible world” (Leg. 3.96103; Post. 12-119; Deus 177; Plant. 27; Somn.1.206; Abr. 19-120; 
Flacc. 165; Legat. 320); &ix&v “is a reflection or copy in a lower realm of something belong- 
ing to a higher realm" (Tobin 1983: 64-65), see Opif. 146; Plant. 50; Sobr. 132-134; Migr. 40; 
Her. 187; Fug. 12; Mos. 2.51, 267; Spec. 2.237; 4.146). At times these two terms are juxta- 
posed and appear as near synonyms (Leg. 3.96); and npayya is used in a general sense for 
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to indicate that as opposed to Philo who uses them with spatial connotations, 
Heb 10:1 reflects not a spatial contrast but, in accord with 8:1-9:28, a temporal 
contrast. The contrast is between the inability of the former cultus to achieve 
forgiveness, something now possible with the abolition of that cultus with 
Christ’s offering of himself (Heb 10:9). 

"The coming good things" (xà weMovta cya) are said to be “the realities" 
(rà npâypata), 267 of which the law possesses “a shadow" (oxıd) and not “the 
form itself" («017 7) eixwv).268 The text contrasts the shadow of the good things 
to come with the good things themselves.?6° In the context of the entire para- 
graph, these good things are the self-offering of Christ inaugurating the better 
covenant based on the better promises (vv. 5-6), the removal of sins that the 
former sacrifices could not achieve (v. 4); the ability to “perfect” (teAzıöw) those 
who approach 270 which the former cultus was unable to achieve (vv. 2, 14), 
“our” sanctification (v. 10); and the forgiveness of sins (v. 18).271 

Opposing these good things is their shadow, not their form itself. The word 
for “shadow” (cxt&) in an emphatic position at the start of the verse represents 
the key point at issue.272 In my discussion of Heb 8:5 earlier in this chapter 
I noted that the juxtaposition in Heb 102 of oxı& and tà peMovta (“the coming 
things") indicates that the sense of this word here is “foreshadowing,”?73 the 
sense it also has in Heb 8:5 where it is coupled with ünöderyua. This is consistent 


“matter, thing,” although at times it is a synonym of £ixóv to refer to “the truly real things" 
(Det. 87; Somn. 2.115116; Prob. 62; Flacc. 41). Philo uses oxıd fifty-two times; eixov one hun- 
dred and eighteen times; and npäyya four hundred and nineteen times. 

267 The word ng&yya appears three times in Hebrews. In 6:18 it is “two unchangeable things,” 
the promise and the oath, and in 11:1 it is the assurance of things that are hoped for. Here, 
it is in apposition to the good "things" to come. 

268 Mitchell 2007:198—99 translates this expression “the same form,” but that would be # adm 
eixwv. He also mistakenly reads this verse as “the earthly sanctuary does not adequately 
reflect the heavenly.’ 

269 In P46 xai replaces obx aùthy, giving the sense that the law possesses a shadow of good 
things and the image of the realities. On this reading “shadow” and “image” are synonyms. 
The reading cannot be original since the entire sentence (vv. 1-4) implies a contrast 
between the law and the good things, see Metzger 1994: 599-600; Lane 1991b: 254, note b; 
Mackie 2007: 114. 

270 Cf. Heb 7:19; 9:9. 

271 Peterson 1982: 145; Wilson 1987: 171; Bruce 1990: 235; Lane 1991b: 260; Koester 2001: 430. 

272 Lane ıggıb: 254, note a. 

273 Barrett 1954: 386; Williamson 1970: 566; Lane 1991b: 253; O'Brien 2010: 345. Cf. Col 2:17. 
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with the temporal relationship between earthly sanctuaries and the eschato- 
logical sanctuary.274 

Given this sense of “foreshadowing,” the text simply claims that while the 
law possesses the foreshadowing of these things, it does “not” (o)x, 10:1) pos- 
sess “the image itself” (og ý sixwv) of the things. Here, gixwv is contrasted 
with oxic. The oxıd is a foreshadowing; the eixwv is the “actual manifestation" 
or “embodiment” of the good things,?”> or their “true form.”?76 The language 
might sound Platonic, but the contrast is a straightforward “then and now” 
contrast rather than “above and below.” 

Hebrews 10:1 claims that the good things that have come with the self- 
offering and exaltation of Christ were foreshadowed in the former cultus, and 
that the former cultus was not the true form of these good things. This former 
cultus was a valid foreshadowing of the good things that were to come with 
Christ, but its fundamental design was such that it could not achieve what it 
foreshadowed, and now that the reality it foreshadowed has arrived, it is abol- 
ished (10:9). 

This sentence accords with all that precedes it. The former cultus antici- 
pated and pointed to the heavenly good things that were to come. These have 
now come with the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God at the climax 
of the age (9:26), inaugurating the last days (1:2) with its blessings. 


Conclusion 


I have argued in this chapter that the eschatological orientation of Heb 1:1- 
4:13; 10:26-13:25 also applies to Heb 4:14-10:25. In these chapters the heavenly 
sanctuary is not a structure in heaven of which the earthly sanctuary is a copy, 
rather it is the eschatological dwelling of God with his people, now made avail- 
able, proleptically, to the people of God. Thus, the vertical and spatial imagery 
in this part of Hebrews is secondary to the horizontal and temporal imagery. 


274 As Wilson 1987: 171; Attridge 1989: 269; Mackie 2007: 106 note, while in 9:11 the good things 
have already come (vàv yevopévwv dyadav), here they are still to come. The distinction is 
a matter of perspective: from the perspective of the former cultus, the good things are 
still to come (10:1); from the perspective of the exaltation of Christ, the good things have 
come (9:11). 

275 O'Brien 2010: 345. Cf. also Kleinknecht 1964: 389, “eixwv does not imply a weakening or a 
feeble copy of something. It implies the illumination of its inner core and essence.” 

276 Flender 1976: 288. Spicq 1952: 1: 75 compares the relationship of oxıd to eixwv to an artist's 
preliminary sketch and his completed masterpiece. 
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The author claims that the turn of the ages took place with the exaltation of 
Christ to the right hand of God. This decisive event indicated the end of the 
former covenant with its sanctuary and ritual, so much so that this ritual and 
this sanctuary no longer had the normative status it had in the past. It was a 
symbol prefiguring the new order that came with the exaltation of Christ. This 
symbolic function gave it its validity. It was intended to point to the eschaton, 
which it did, and now that the eschaton has come it has reached its telos and is 
no longer normative. It has grown old and is close to destruction (8:13), and the 
good things have now come (9:11). 

Hebrews is more about salvation history than cosmology. The influence of 
middle Platonic cosmology reflected in Philo has had an undue influence on 
modern day readers of Hebrews, leading to the continuing imposition of the 
ideas of Philo onto the text. It is this that continues to lead interpreters to inter- 
pret such words as ünödeıyua and avritunog in ways that make the author's 
secondary concern with cosmology primary, and relegate his primary concern, 
the decisive change brought about with the death and subsequent exaltation 
of Jesus to the right hand of God, to something secondary. 
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Conclusion 


This study is an examination of the temple symbolism and the attitude to 
the temple in Hebrews in the light of temple symbolism and attitudes to the 
temple in the literature of Second Temple Judaism outside of Hebrews. I have 
argued that in Hebrews the heavenly temple is not an eternal heavenly arche- 
type of which the wilderness tabernacle is a copy. Rather, the wilderness tab- 
ernacle, Solomon’s temple and the Second Temple still standing in Jerusalem 
prefigured the heavenly temple, which is to be understood as the eschato- 
logical dwelling of God with his people. Christ the exalted Son of God is now 
crowned with glory and honour in the world to come. Ultimately, that world, 
also referred to as God's rest, the heavenly Jerusalem, the city with foundations, 
the city of the living God, the unshakeable kingdom and the city to come, will 
be made subject to humanity, with God's original purpose that humans made 
in God's image should have dominion over the creation coming to fruition.! 
Several themes emerged from my study of the literature of Second Temple 
Judaism that have a bearing on the understanding of the temple symbolism 
in Hebrews. First, some readers of Hebrews, noting that the Jerusalem temple 
never appears in the book, have argued that the author has no interest in this 
temple. However, arguments from the silence of Hebrews on the topic of the 
Second Temple cannot be used to argue that the author had no interest in 
the temple and the cult. In literature evidencing a sense of dissatisfaction 
with the Second Temple, the temple is also often ignored, being passed over 
in silence. I have argued here and elsewhere that in parts of Hebrews there is a 
strong polemic against the temple.” This polemic is on quite different grounds, 
however. In the other literature the temple and/or the priesthood were cor- 
rupt; in Hebrews the tabernacle, temple and priesthood were formerly valid as 
the dwelling place of God and as the means of access to God. With the exalta- 
tion of Jesus to the right hand of God the eschatological realities they foreshad- 


owed have now come into the present, and the anticipatory symbols are to be 
left behind. 


1 Ina forthcoming publication (Church 2017) I argue that such dominion is not domination, 
but rather humans are called to “foster the conditions for all creatures, human and non- 
human alike, to live and flourish under God.” 

2 See also Church 2013b: 109-28. 
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Secondly, many readers of Hebrews suggest that the author views the wil- 
derness tabernacle as a mere copy of an archetypal heavenly temple. Four 
things can be said about this. First, my discussion of Heb 8:5, in particular, 
has shown that this text more likely refers to the Second Temple standing in 
Jerusalem than to the wilderness tabernacle. Secondly, this is untenable on lex- 
ical grounds; the words bnddetypa xai oxı& simply do not have the sense (“copy 
and shadow”) in which they are often read. Thirdly, wherever the wilderness 
tabernacle appears in the literature of the Second Temple period it is seen ina 
positive light, being based on the design God showed to Moses on Sinai, which 
gave it considerable prestige. The author of Hebrews shares this perspective. 
Fourthly, this reading has most often been based on perceived allusions to 
Philo and middle Platonism in Hebrews. But this approach does justice neither 
to Philo nor to Hebrews. Rather than the imagery of a heavenly archetype and 
an earthly copy, Philo sees the temple or tabernacle as a microcosm of the uni- 
verse. When Philo does speak in terms of "copy," he describes the tabernacle 
as a copy of a noumenal "idea" existing in the mind of God. That Jesus or the 
people of God could have access to this “idea” would be unthinkable to Philo. 

Thirdly, many readers of Hebrews argue, especially from Heb g:11—12, that 
Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary with his own blood, which he offered to 
God, in a manner corresponding to the aspersion of blood in the holy of holies 
by the high priest on the Day of Atonement. Not only have I argued that this 
reading cannot be justified exegetically, it also presupposes a notion of some 
sort of blood sacrifice in heaven. The notion of blood sacrifice in heaven is 
absent from the literature of Second Temple Judaism, apart from the Qumran 
Sabbath Songs where the word nat appears along with other cultic terms. But 
even there it is not at all clear that the text envisages blood sacrifice in heaven. 
On this evidence it seems unlikely that the author of Hebrews would have 
entertained this notion. 

On the other hand, several texts anticipate an eschatological temple that 
God will prepare, and in which God will dwell with his people in the last days. 
In most of the texts it is envisaged as an earthly structure, sometimes of gigan- 
tic proportions. In several texts, the community itself is seen as an interim tem- 
ple awaiting this eschatological temple. It is this model that I find reflected in 
Hebrews, with significant modifications. Hebrews is written from the perspec- 
tive of the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God, in the world to come, 
in “these” last days (Heb 1:2). For Hebrews, the eschaton has come into the pres- 
ent, and the eschatological temple where God will dwell with his people is in 
place. Christ is enthroned in this temple, and the people of God have proleptic 
access to it from their location somewhere in the first century Mediterranean 
Diaspora. They also anticipate their ultimate goal, sharing in God’s rest in this 
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temple in the heavenly Jerusalem. That this is the case shows that the dualism 
in Hebrews is more eschatological that spatial, with the former sanctuaries and 
their associated cultus prefiguring the eschatological temple, now come with 
the exaltation of Christ to the right hand of God.? This eschatological temple 
is not a structure, either in heaven or on earth. Rather, it is a metaphor for the 
eschatological dwelling of God with his people. 

This has implications for the reading of Hebrews. The traditional view of 
Hebrews, the so-called relapse theory, supposes that the readers were tempted 
to relapse from Christianity to Judaism. But to speak of two religions, Judaism 
and Christianity, at the time Hebrews is thought to be written is anachronis- 
tic. However, some form of a modified relapse theory seems to be a reason- 
able position to take, especially in the light of Heb 13, where the author calls 
his readers away from involvement in ritual meals. He does not call them to 
abandon these for another religion, rather they are to follow Jesus whose sacri- 
fice the former cultus anticipated. Now that the eschaton has arrived with the 
exaltation of Jesus, the former cultus has reached its telos and no longer has 
normative status. But this is not another religion. It is the arrival of the escha- 
ton and the inauguration of the eschatological temple of which the Scriptures 
spoke. The author reads these Scriptures from the perspective of the exaltation 
of Christ, through whom God has spoken definitively to his people. God, who 
formerly spoke to “the ancestors” through the prophets, has now spoken to “us” 
through the exalted Son. 


3 Of course, spatial and eschatological concerns are not mutually exclusive. Christ has been 
exalted “to the heights” (1:3). What I am arguing is that his exaltation signals for the author of 
Hebrews that the eschaton has arrived, and he encourages his readers to persevere so as to 
attain to the eschatological temple where Christ is enthroned, an eschatological temple that 
God’s earthly dwelling places, tabernacle and temple prefigured. 
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352-54, 356-57 
Cross 360-61, 361n242, 385n77, 416n212 
Crown 
with glory 3, 42, 42n70, 298, 301-3, 
305-6, 433 
Curtain, see Temple, veil of, and Tabernacle, 
veil/hangings of 


Dan 146, 150-52, 151n35 
Testament of Dan 181,182 
David 83, 83n21, 89n49, 159, 194n257, 204, 
207, 216-17, 217n107, 233n194, 257, 285, 
287, 313, 316n21, 318, 323n58, 332, 
332n99, 339n127, 340n132, 3671267, 
376, 379, 405n170 
house/ household of 83-84, 87, 162n104, 
285, 313-14, 316n21 
Sprout of 83, 83n20, 87, 397-98, 3971136 
Day of Atonement 38, 38-39n48, 41-42, 67, 
155-56, 188n224, 224-25, 2251150, 
225n154, 282n40, 362, 362n247, 371, 375, 
379-80, 385n77, 392n115, 396-97n133, 
402-3, 412—13, 416n211, 417-21, 423-24, 
434 
Day of judgement 
Death 
ofJesus 4,199n2, 283, 283n42, 
284-85n52, 296-97, 297n105, 305137, 
308-9, 308n154, 309n160, 310n162, 


157, 172 
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361n242, 363, 364n255, 385-86, 385n77, 
386n80, 387, 411, 416, 416n211, 416n212, 
418, 421, 422n228, 435 
Debir, see Holy of Holies 
Diaspora 16n79, 64, 65, 66n195, 72n224, 
78n254, 181n191, 192 
Dualism 
cosmic 1-2 
earth/heaven 70, 105-6, 105n140, 
105-6n142, 107N151, 107-8, 1151193, 
126n256, 172, 172n149, 172n150, 174n160, 
229n177, 370, 380 
human/divine usnıg3 
light/darkness 104 
material/spiritual 328n76 
spatial (above/below) 9-10, 115-16, 
116n197, 346, 347n162, 382n60, 388, 
409n188, 414, 415n207, 427, 426n252, 
429n264, 430-31, 435, 43503 
temporal (present/future) 9-10, 115-16, 
115195, 116n197, 346, 3471162, 388, 
409n188, 414, 415n207, 416, 429n264, 
430-31, 435, 43503 
Dwelling of God, see God 
Earth 204n32, 216, 217n110, 221, 234n198, 240, 
272, 285-86, 290-91, 331, 352-58, 
3521194, 353n196, 3531197, 356n211, 372, 
372n12, 394n125, 403n163 
Echo, see Intertextuality 
Eden  35n27, 73, 75, 86n34, 86n38, 86n39, 93, 
156n66, 157, 172-74, 176n169, 181, 182, 
197, 204—5n32, 217, 218, 226, 227, 
230n181, 230-31, 239-41, 240n229, 
330n90, 376n30, 4041165 
asatemple/sanctuary 7,27, 35-36, 43, 
75, 79n2, 86, 93, 94n78, 110n165, 
1120174, 157, 172, 172148, 175-76, 181, 
210n68, 237, 239n225, 330n9o, 376n30, 
4041165 
29, 44n81, 46, 49n108, 55n141, 60-61, 
61n174, 71, 710217, 72n220, 78, 158, 
196n266, 238n217, 242n239, 244, 246, 
247203, 253, 253n296, 266, 304n133, 
305, 317 
Eleazar 49, 53-54, 363n248, 377n32 
Eli 170n139, 313-14, 376 
Enoch 36, 36n37, 36n38, 70-77, 70-71N214, 
72N221, 73—74n231, 112174, 146, 146n8, 


Egypt 
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149-50, 152-57, 153144, 155153, 161, 165, 
167—68, 169—70, 169n136, 170n140, 
1710146, 172, 1721149, 178n179, 178n180, 
179-80, 180n187, 181, 181n191, 182, 183, 
277113, 338, 339n127, 354n204, 371011, 
376n3o 
Dream Visions of 
Epistle of 


145, 145D5, 1710145, 172 
145n5, 161, 161n99 
heavenly journey of 72, 73-77, 
74-75N237, 78, 81, 145, 149-56, 150n31, 
151037, 153144, 153n46, 166, 167-68, 
169-70, 227n168 
Parables of, see Parables, book of the 
priesthood of, see Priesthood 
Proto-Epistle of Enoch ` 145n5 
transformation into an angel 73-74n231, 
741235, 74—75n237, 76n244, 169-70 
Eschatological battle 97ngı, 104-5, 105138, 
105n140, 105-6n142, 107N151, 107-8, 112, 
162n102, 212n85, 217 
Eschatology 2,7, 74, 78, 86n38, 87, 102n119, 
114-16, 115195, 122230, 126, 181n191, 
182, 203-5, 217-18n110, 250, 273, 333, 
338n122, 341-43, 346n155, 348n168, 
365n258, 368, 372n12, 395, 404n165, 410 
Eschaton  1ni 7,9, 10, 20, 23, 27, 58, 59, 74, 
97, 103N122, 1047131, 115, 115195, 
122n230, 126, 143, 157, 158, 158174, 161, 
162, 166, 182, 193, 205n32, 207, 225, 241, 
250, 266, 274, 278, 285, 287n61, 299n114, 
310, 329, 335n113, 340-41, 378, 390n104, 
391n12, 401, 410, 415, 416n211, 432, 
434-35) 43503 
Eucharist 188-89n228, 360-61, 360n232, 
360n237, 361n241, 362n243, 365 
Exaltation 
of humanity, see Humans/people, 
exaltation to heaven 111-13, 
1112120171, 15 
of Jesus/Christ 2-3, 4-5, 87, 111168, 115, 
140, 143, 164n112, 241, 250, 266, 272-73, 
274-85, 276n5, 276n8, 292n85, 293n90, 
294, 299-303, 299n114, 3031128, 304, 
305n137, 309-10, 309n159, 309-10n160, 
3101162, 311, 333, 335, 338, 371n8, 373n17, 
377-78, 391, 392—94, 393n119, 393n120, 
394n124, 397-98, 397n135, 400, 405, 410, 
411, 415, 4170214, 425, 431, 4310274, 432, 
433-35) 43503 
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Exile 30, 46, 47, 61-62, 159, 159n85, 162, 168, 

172, 176, 181, 183, 207-8, 209, 253n296 

Exodus 158, 171142, 215, 253n296 259, 287, 
294-95, 304, 316, 316n25, 323, 338 

Ezekiel 152-53, 153n44, 229-30 

Ezekielthe Tragedian 287n61 

Ezra 199ni 200-207, 206n43, 207n46, 

228n172 

Fourth Book of 199-208, 200-201n2, 


200n4, 202n13, 202n15, 208n58, 264, 266 


Faith 73n228, 336-38, 338n124, 342 
Faithfulness 31217, 313-14, 313n10 
Firstborn | 109-10, 109n163, 277, 281, 284n50, 
288-90, 288n66, 289n69, 316n25, 
348-50, 3481172, 372 
Flesh 
human 43, 93, 109, 122n230, 249n278, 
of Christ 383-86, 385n75, 385n77, 
418n217 
Foreshadowing, symbolic 1-2, 4, 5n15, 17, 58, 
401, 404-11, 409n187, 409n188, 412, 
414—15n206, 415-16, 421, 422-24, 
424n240, 427—28, 430-31, 429n2061, 432, 
433 


Goal, eschatological of God's people 3,5, 
9-10, 165—67, 294—95, 310, 311, 314-16, 
31517, 351-52, 368, 390, 3910112 

Glory 301-3, 304, 303129, 304n136, 310, 311, 
31217, 315, 315n21, 316n25, 336, 353-54, 
353n198, 433 

of Adam 36-38, 36n38, 37-38n44, 42-43, 
740231 
of God 58, 58n159 

Gnosticism 289n69, 304n137, 318-19, 
318n28, 318n29, 319n30, 334n108, 371n9, 
384n69, 391111 

Goat(s) 

blood of, see Blood 
God 
access to  10,10n42, 12, 23, 1131178, 

142—44, 187n222, 199, 225n154, 231, 241, 

310, 311, 3450152, 3451154, 348, 352, 

356n211, 358, 368, 369-88, 381n55, 

381n56, 381n57, 385n77, 386n80, 387, 

403, 412, 415-16, 415n207, 419, 421n226, 

433 
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approach to  4,75n228,144, 154-56, 
155157, 155058, 172, 2251154, 306, 310, 
336, 344, 344-45n152, 363, 369-71, 
378-81, 380n49, 380-81n53, 381n55, 
382n59, 383, 385n77, 387, 390n104 

dwelling of 106, 106n145, 113, 113n184, 114, 
142, 146—49, 147113, 14716, 154, 157, 170, 
187n219, 190, 234, 238, 256-57, 261, 281, 
304n133, 372—73, 373n16, 382, 382n59, 
393-94, 3941124, 412, 426, 433 

eschatological dwelling with people 1-2, 
INI, 4, 5, 9, 57-58, 70, 78, 81, 83-84, 88, 
93-94, 9477, 144, 157, 173, 174n161, 
197—98, 199, 205, 266, 273, 310, 311, 
340-41, 340n131, 340n132, 342-43, 
347-48, 348n171, 358, 361, 368, 369, 391, 
400—411, 403n163, 404n165, 416n211, 
420-21, 426, 431, 433, 435 

glory of, see Glory 

kingdom of 126, 135-36, 140, 173, 182, 
190-91, 223, 280n29, 293, 293n90, 
3331106, 354-55» 357, 3571214, 374, 
382n63 


Heaven(s) 
146-47, 147114, 167-68, 169n136, 
169n137, 172, 184-91, 185n213, 204n32, 
217n110, 221n129, 222n139, 229, 233, 
234n198, 237-38, 238n221, 257, 277113, 
290, 315n17, 318n29, 319n32, 331, 331n94, 
339n129, 350, 352-58, 3521192, 3531197, 
356n211, 370—73, 371n7, 37201, 372n12, 
372013, 37316, 373n17, 374n20, 37630, 
377032, 378, 382, 392-94, 393n117, 
393n120, 393n121, 394n124, 394n125, 
397-98, 3981140, 410n193, 412, 
420—21n226, 422—23, 424n238, 425, 
425n243 

as a temple, see Temple, in heaven/ 
heavenly/celestial 

as God's dwelling place, see God, dwelling 
of 

gates of 151, 152n39, 183, 189, 190n235, 
190n236, 190n237, 223 

heavenly council 31 32116, 

heavenly country/homeland  315m7, 
327N75, 333n102, 342-43, 342n139, 348, 
391n112, 409n189, 410 


1110169, 1112121171, 112174, 
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levels of 72, 74n235, 75, 760249, 77, 
770251, 78, 184—91, 184n208, 187n221, 
190N237, 197, 221-25, 2211129, 222n138, 
223n142, 2241147, 229-30, 229n175, 
292n85, 371-72, 371n9, 372111, 373n16, 
378, 392-93, 394n124 

new heaven and earth 7, 93-94, 93n72, 
94n74, 167-68, 356n209 

on earth 107n151, 112n177, 13178 

priestsin 52-53 

shaking of 215, 352-58, 352197, 
356n209, 3570214, 357n219, 365n257, 
372 

temple in, see Temple, in heaven/ 
heavenly/celestial 

Heavenly beings, see Angels 

Heavenly journey/ascent 
129—30, 129-30N272, 144, 151037, 
185n211, 189n234, 226, 2271168, 349, 
369-72, 380, 381n55, 382 

Heavenly things 2, 273, 315117, 340n131, 357, 
394, 400, 404-11, 407n173, 412, 41516, 
422-28, 424n239, 424n242, 431 

Hekhalotliterature 154n48, 183n32, 227n168, 
229n174, 229n178 

Hermon, Mount 75n243, 146, 146n10, 
150-52, 150D34, 151035, 151037, 157 

Herod the Great 164, 164n113, 192, 192n247, 
193N250, 193254, 255, 260—61, 261n325, 
262, 262n328 

High priest 58, 113-14, 155-56, 173n156, 
187n222, 238n221, 239n225, 262, 
263n330, 264, 269—70, 269n2, 269n3, 
272, 297, 3451152, 371, 375, 380, 383, 
392n115, 396-97n133, 397-98, 3981137, 
412-13, 416, 418-21, 418n215, 434 

clothing of 3744, 38n45, 39n48, 42-43, 
44, 49, 53-54, 58, 13n185, 14n189, 
136n315, 261, 264 

Hodayot 111-13, 124n240, 349n174 
Holiness  99n102, 100-101n109, 102n117, 114, 
118, 118n210, 119, 123, 129, 132, 190, 218 

degrees of 77, 77253, 78, 154-55, 183, 

187, 189, 197, 224, 246, 264, 322-23 
Holy of holies/Debir/ Most Holy Place 100, 
100n107, 109-10, 109n162, 110165, 114, 


102, 110-11, 121, 


118n210, 123, 170, 170n138, 175, 176n170, 
187n219, 255, 258, 261, 319n31, 412-13, 
416n212 
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earthly ` 39n48, 67, 69n210, 118, 137n316, 173, 
187, 197, 211, 211N78, 213, 255, 331, 3450152, 
371, 378, 380, 380n49, 383, 383n68, 386, 
387, 401-2, 403n162, 403n163, 413-15, 
413n198, 416n211, 416—17n212, 418, 423, 
423n231, 423n235, 434 
in heaven/heavenly 118, 123, 123234, 
129n269, 130, 136-37, 136n312, 1371317, 
1371321, 139—40, 154—56, 154n51, 156n60, 
183, 187, 223-25, 273, 283n42, 309n159, 
315019, 319, 3361117, 345152, 372111, 
380, 380n52, 382, 384-86, 388-91, 
391n109, 391n112, 4000150, 402-4, 412, 
416n211, 419-21, 420—21n226, 423, 
423n235, 425n245 
Holy place(s)  n4n19o, 216n104, 266n348, 
425n245 
62, 641187, 97, 103, 207, 209n63, 
202n83, 213, 217—18n110, 220, 2210128, 
225, 235N205, 246, 253, 280n29, 
303n131, 310, 311, 327n76, 337-38, 
339n128, 387, 388-91, 389n95, 389n98, 
390n102, 390n103, 390n104, 3911112, 
430n267 
Horeb, see Sinai 
House 


Hope 


240n227, 312n6, 315n19, 315n21, 
316n22, 32563, 3411137, 353-54, 
376-77 
of God 1051138, 154-55, 155053, 157, 
170n138, 213, 213n88, 216n104, 235-36, 
239, 243, 243245, 256, 258, 311-12, 
31207, 313-16, 315n16, 321, 331, 376, 
382n60, 3991147 


household 240n227, 31116, 316n22, 
3411137 
Humans/people 158, 296n101, 298-99, 


302-3n128, 304n136 

as blood and flesh 418n217 

exaltation to heaven 107n148, 111-13, 
1111168, 1112121171, 115, 120n219, 134-35, 
134n297, 134-350304, 135-36, 139-40, 
139n328, 140n338 

ruling the world to come 3, 275, 295-311, 
296n101, 298n109, 300n119, 315n17, 332, 
336, 338, 356n212, 357, 433, 43311 

sanctified/made holy 125n247, 125n248, 
165n123, 302, 31-12, 428-30 

transformed into/identified with 
angels 125-26, 125n250, 126n255, 
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Humans/people (cont.) 
126n256, 131-32n284, 133n293, 133n294, 
134-35, 1341297, 134n299, 135-36, 
229n173, 312n7 


Image 
ofGod 295-99, 301-3 
Imitation, see Copy 
Inheritance 110n164, 321, 400 
Intertextuality 20-22 
allusion 22, 275-76, 285, 290n75, 299, 
299ni3 
citation formula 
echo 22,281,294 
quotation 21-22, 275-77, 285-95, 
285n53, 296-303 
180, 338n126, 339, 339n127, 347n160, 
351n184 
sacrifice of, see Agedah 
Isaiah 152-53, 153n44, 331n94 
Israel 176, 181, 205n32, 209, 234, 234n195, 
234n198, 2351205, 239n222, 240n227, 
251, 280n29, 341n138, 347n161, 354, 
364n255, 401n152 
land of, see Land 
new/renewed/restored 
1410347, 160 
people of 98-99, 100-101, 100n107, 
101n113, 103, 104, 1041129, 105n140, 
110n166, 122, 162, 193n250, 196, 203, 
364n255, 376n3o 


21-22, 286—95, 296 


Isaac 


100-101, 109-10, 


Jacob 93-94, 151, 151037, 173-74, 176, 180, 
183, 183n205, 186n213, 190n236, 250-53, 
250n282, 251n287, 252n292, 338n126, 
339, 339n127, 347n160, 351n184, 
408n183 

Ladder of 114n192, 250—53, 266 

Jeremiah 350-52, 394-95, 428 

Jerusalem — 4, 16, 34, 34n23, 37, 38, 39-41, 45, 
46, 49, 49n107, 50, 50n112, 50n114, 56, 
64, 65-67, 651193, 68, 72, 720222, 
721224, 73-74, 77, 78, 95-97, 95n82, 108, 
1410347, 146, 146n11, 157, 157069, 159-60, 
159n79, 160n89, 163, 164, 173-74, 
1730153, 179, 192, 1941257, 1941258, 
1941259, 195-96, 195n262, 1951263, 
196n264, 197, 202, 202n15, 206n45, 208, 
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211, 210n66, 210n72, 214-16, 220-21, 
228n172, 235, 236n206, 236n211, 
236n212, 237n216, 238n221, 240, 242-43, 
248n273, 249n280, 251-52, 252n291, 
254, 255n303, 257—58, 261n324, 262, 
262n327, 263n334, 263n335, 271n12, 
27273, 310, 327073, 3330102, 340n133, 
347-48, 3471164, 348n168, 362, 
362n247, 364n254, 365-66, 365n258, 
367n267, 368, 433 

eschatological pilgrimage to 63-64, 160 

fall of 180, 199, 202, 219n116, 220-21, 
220N119, 2201123, 242, 242n244, 244-47, 
254, 356n212, 365n257 

Heavenly/new/celestial 4,5,7, 88, 
95-97, 95n82, 100n106, 115n195, 157, 160, 
160n86, 160n94, 167n125, 181n191, 182, 
197, 203—6, 204n23, 205n36, 206n45, 
210n72, 211, 212n85, 214n92, 238n221, 
248—49, 250, 310, 315117, 333-35, 
333n102, 336, 341, 3401134, 3410135, 
342-43, 347-52, 3471164, 348n171, 355, 
358n222, 365, 381053, 410, 433, 435 

temple, see Temple 

Jesus/Christ 165, 179-80, 179181, 1791182, 

182, 185n212, 190n236, 191n239, 208n51, 
219n116, 222n136, 242n242, 296n101, 
296, 298n109, 299-303, 301122, 
302-3n128, 31112, 312n7, 314n13, 315n21, 
317, 333n103, 3351113, 338, 3381123, 343, 
343n145, 346, 350, 351, 359, 360-61, 363, 
365-66, 365259, 368, 369—71, 371n6, 
372n12, 373, 373016, 373n17, 380, 
380n53, 389n95, 391-92, 391nu2, 
393n119, 412, 416—21, 416n212, 424, 435 

as forerunner  289n69, 381n55, 387, 389, 
390, 390n108, 391n112 

as high priest 3-4, 1151194, 275, 297, 
308n154, 309n159, 311-12, 311n1, 315n19, 
345n152, 361, 369-71, 370n3, 374n20, 
377-79) 377032, 377034, 380n52, 381, 
388, 391-92, 395-97, 396-971133, 399, 
411, 417-21, 4170214, 421, 425, 428 

as human being 298, 302-3, 309 

as mediator 350-51, 410 

as (self)-offering 309n160, 361, 392, 395, 
396-97n133, 402-3, 411, 416-21, 
416-17n212, 418n215, 425, 428-31 
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as pioneer 3, 5, 289n69, 295, 299-300, 
304-5, 303n129, 303n130, 304-5137, 
305n140, 3091158, 310, 335, 343, 
390n108 

as priest 3-4, 135n310, 191, 283, 309n159, 
309-10n160, 31132, 370, 378n35, 
382n60, 391, 394, 394n127, 396-97, 
396-97n133 

ascension of, see Ascension 

blood of, see Blood 

body of 418n215 

crucifixion of 248n270 

death of, see Death 

exaltation of, see Exaltation 

heavenly ministry of 4, 136n313, 369-81, 
378135, 394-95, 3941127, 398-99, 
3991145, 403, 410, 411, 423, 426, 4270257 

heavenly session 275-85, 276ng, 338, 
370-71, 372, 426, 428 

incarnation of 288, 290-92, 292n86, 
380n53, 385, 385077, 4170214 

kingdom of  291n79, 291n84, 293n90, 433 

offering/sacrifice of 4,283, 306, 309n159, 
361n242, 369, 385n77, 422 

perfection of, see Perfection 

priestly qualifications of 309-10 

resurrection of, see Resurrection 

second coming/return of (see also 
Parousia) 212n86, 292n85, 393n119 

superiority of 5, 283-85, 289-92, 292n86, 
295 

tribal lineage of 18 

Joseph 176, 287n61, 338, 339n127 

Josephus 28, 46, 58, 254-65, 254n299, 
25511304, 256307, 256-57n310, 
258n318, 261n324, 261n325, 262n327, 
262n328, 263n330, 264n337, 264n339, 
266, 331, 340134, 342n139, 374n20 

Joshua (son of Nun) 159, 193, 195n262, 
233n191, 236, 239, 301n122, 318, 323, 
326n72, 332-33, 333n102, 333n103, 
333n104, 339n127, 340n131, 375 

Joshua (post-exilic high priest) 159n81, 377, 
377032, 397, 3970135 

Jubilees 86, 86n35, 127n264, 171-76, 177, 
178n179, 181, 191n241 

Judah 108, 176n170, 183, 185n213 

Testament of 183 
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Judaism 17-18, 44-46, 61, 61n174, 65-67, 
66n196, 182, 364, 364n254, 364n255, 
365, 378, 415n209, 435 
Judgement 
eternal/eschatological 400 
Kenaz 239-4 
King, Davidic 164n112, 274-75, 280-81, 
280n29, 281, 284-85, 398n138 
Kim  105n137 
Land 49,159, 204n26, 204n27, 212n85, 
237n216, 238n217, 322—23, 327075, 
340n131, 3401133, 364n255 
of Israel 95n82, 100—101, 101113, 173, 
193n250, 203-4, 339-40 
of promise 94, 94n78, 216, 287, 294-95, 
304, 3041133, 310, 318, 321, 327, 32775, 
328n78, 333n102, 336, 339-40, 340n131 
Last days, the 82, 83n20, 84, 85n31, 86, 
86n38, 87, 87n43, 88, 103-4, 103n122, 
1041129, 1041131 143, 274, 277-79, 
278n16, 281, 293, 296n104, 310, 311, 
31521, 369, 377-78, 398, 400, 411, 420, 
423N232, 431, 434 
Law of Moses 35n26, 44, 44n81, 49, 49n108, 
61, 62, 162, 163n107, 185n209, 208n51, 
236, 295n100, 305-6, 338, 344, 392, 
426n250, 428-31, 428n261, 430n269 
81n9, 1151193, 150n34, 176, 178n179, 180, 
181, 182-91, 185n210, 185-86n213, 
187n222, 270, 375, 392n115, 394n124 
heavenly journey of 183, 184-91, 2271168, 
394n124 
priesthood of 176, 182, 183, 183n203, 
183n205, 185-86, 184n208, 185-86n213, 
187n222, 191-91, 190n236, 197, 308n152, 
375 
Testament of 154, 177-78n179, 179-81, 
182-91, 218n111, 371nn 
270n6, 380n49 
Luminaries, Book of the 145 


Levi 


Levite 


Maccabean revolt 158, 161, 162, 162102, 193, 
193N254, 215, 251n283 

Manual of Discipline, see Community Rule 

Maskil 102, 102117, 13-14, 123-24, 124n238, 
128n267 
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Massah 320, 320n38 
Melchizedek 4, 70-71N214, 72-73, 72223, 
73n226, 81n9, 135n310, 365n259, 388, 
388ng1, 388n92, 391-92, 394 
priestly order of 4,135n310, 388-89, 
388ng1, 388n92, 391-92, 394, 394n127 
Meribah 320, 320n38 
Merkabah 117, 129-30, 129n269, 1691136, 
185n211, 183n32, 381155 
Messiah 62n180, 64, 114, 115n195, 116n196, 
181, 200n5, 201-2, 205n32, 208n5i, 213, 
247-49, 247n263, 248n270, 249n279, 
308n156 
Metatron 169n136, 284n51 
Michael 105n142, 141n347, 170n140, 219n116, 
223-25, 2251154, 287n61 
Midrash  82ni3 
Eschatological Midrash? (4Q174) 
82n16, 91 
Eschatological Midrash® (40177) 82, 
82n14, 82n16 


81-89, 


Moses 2, 5, 8, 35n26, 36, 42n63, 48n101, 
48n105, 57, 59n163, 67-69, 68n201, 70, 
78, 96n89, 137, 151, 151037, 158, 171, 
1710143, 172, 174, 193, 195n262, 208n51, 
210, 215—16, 215n98, 218, 228, 228n171, 
233, 2331194, 235, 235n205, 237-38, 
237-38n217, 238n219, 239, 241, 255n306, 
257, 265n347, 287n61, 289n69, 312-14, 
312n7, 31413, 316n25, 317, 323157, 
330-31, 338, 339n127, 344, 346, 346n156, 
363n248, 363n249, 374n23, 404, 
404n164, 405-6, 405n169, 406n172, 
407n176, 408, 410, 410n194, 426, 
426n248, 426n252, 434 

ascension of, see Ascension 


Testament/Assumption of 191-97, 
191n241 
Mountain/s 156-57, 2220139, 353n196 
cosmic 8-9, 156-57, 197 
holy 157 
Mysticism/mystic 117, 117n203, 132n290, 


315117, 385n77 


Nations 
streaming to Jerusalem 


353-54» 353n199 
wealth of 108 


217, 249-50, 
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Nero 28, 244-47, 245n254, 246n258, 

248n275, 249n279, 250, 254, 266 

New Jerusalem Scroll 81, 95-97, 95n79, 
96n86, 96n87, 96n88, 96n89, g6ngo, 
96ngi, 143 

Noah  63n185, 1121174, 158n75, 161, 173, 222, 


222n137, 338, 339n127, 367n267, 376n30 


Offering(s) 216, 223-24, 2231143, 265, 428 
burnt 63, 101, 233n191 
drink 63 
of blood, see Blood 
of Jesus, see Jesus 


peace/fellowship/well-being 140-41, 
365-67, 366n264 

Sin 410,428 

speech (offerings of the lips) 101-2, 


101—2n115, 102n116, 143, 231-32, 360, 
365-67, 366n262 
tamid 38, 38-39n48, 42-43 
Omphalos 195, 195n262, 248, 248n273 
Ophannim, see Cherubim 


Palace, of God 8ng1, gon54, 147-48n19, 
152039, 154 
Palestine o 71n217, 78, 163n107, 164n113, 192, 
200, 232, 249n280, 266, 266n348 
Parables, Book of the 145, 145n5, 164-70, 
165n114 
Paradise 73, 74n235, 75, 750240, 78, 204-5, 
204n27, 204n32, 205n36, 216-17, 
217n110, 2221136, 2381221, 239n225, 
240N229, 241 
Parousia 
OfJesus 290-92, 291n84 
Passover/Pesach 1711142, 174, 3471161 
Patriarchs 173, 338, 339n129, 341-42, 341137, 
342n139, 347-48 
Testaments of the Twelve 
Paul 364n255, 374 
Perfection ` 303-10, 306n144, 307n146, 343, 
428 
of Jesus 303n129, 303n130, 306-7, 
306n144, 308-10, 308n155, 309n158, 
310n162, 392 
ofhumans 4, 305-6, 306n144, 308-10, 
350, 428-30 
Pentecost 117n202 


176-91 
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Pesher 
Philo 


82n13, 83 
2, 55, 560148, 571156, 59n163, 64—70, 
77-78, 94N73, 232, 255-56, 256n307, 
256n309, 256n310, 266, 289n69, 318, 
319n33, 331, 340n134, 342n139, 346n156, 
355, 372112, 374n20, 377N32, 395n130, 
408, 408n183, 427n254, 429-30, 
429-30n266, 432, 434 
Pseudo-Philo 232-41, 233n191, 233n194, 
234n199, 237n213, 239n222, 239n225, 
240n230 
Phinehas 36-37, 37n42, 38n46, 233n191, 269, 
319—20n33, 324n59, 377n32 
Pilgrim 339n129 
Place, sacred, see also Space, sacred  151n37, 
151038, 173—74, 210, 210N71, 213, 236n206 
Plato 67-68, 67n199, 70, 346n156, 423n231, 
429 
Platonism 142, 294n94, 319n30, 328n76, 
338n122, 346n156, 355n207, 355n208, 
365n258, 400n150, 406n172, 429n264, 


431 
Middle 372n12, 408n183, 429, 429n264, 
432, 434 


Plutarch 334n107, 418n216 
Prayer/s 121-22, 121n225, 122228, 122n229, 
122N230, 123, 370 
Priest/s 51-54, 95, 96n9i, 100n107, 155, 256, 
260, 264—65, 265n346, 270n6, 283, 307, 
309159, 315n19, 362n243, 363n248, 
366n264, 370, 374, 392, 3930118, 394, 
410, 413 
clothing of 53-54, 136, 255-56 
faithful 1120174, 1701139, 297, 311-13, 
376-78, 377134 
Priesthood 4,19, 27, 30, 30n3, 37n42, 38, 
54-55, 64, 67, 72-73, 720221, 731226, 
75n243, 86, 96ngi, 99, 100, 110n166, 115, 
1151193, 124, 132, 132285, 144, 146, 159, 
163n109, 172, 176, 178n179, 178-80, 183, 
185n213, 189-91, 190n236, 196—97, 199, 
206, 213, 218n111, 224, 233n191, 263, 
269-71, 270n6, 271n12, 272, 307-10, 
3451152, 354n204, 368, 376, 380-81, 
381n57, 383, 387, 387n85, 404-5, 433 
at Qumran 14,15n194, 120, 120-21N222, 
121n224, 122, 125—26, 128n268, 130, 132, 
132n285, 133n293 
eschatological 172 
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Levitical 17, 72, 185, 188-89, 206, 214, 
270-71, 270n6, 272n18, 306, 362, 
362n243, 375, 397n133, 404-5, 428n261 

of Enoch 72,146,150, 155-56, 172, 176, 
176n169 

of Jesus/Christ 
283n42, 369-70, 377, 404 

of Melchizedek 72-73, 135n310, 270, 388, 
388ngi, 388n92 

Zadokite 98-99, 103, 113, 131182, 
113-14n185 

Promised land, see Land 

Protology 27, 58, 75, 77-78, 86n38, 181, 182, 
230, 404n165 

Purification 282-83, 282n39, 283n42, 285, 
335, 363n248, 387, 425 

Purity 

connection with holiness 


272, 272n18, 282n39, 


103-4 
Qumran 29ni 79ni 79n2, 86n35, 98, 11, 
1151193, 121-22, 122n229, 122N 230, 123, 
126n255, 127n264, 128-29n268, 
138n323, 1421349, 145, 14515, 1710145, 
178n179, 218n111, 349, 349n174, 367, 
367n267, 405 
community 79-80, 79n1, 79n2, 79n3, 
80n4, 80n6, 82, 82n18, 83n21, 85n27, 
89n48, 90n53, 92n66, 95n79, 97-99, 
98n99, 99n101, 100, 100n106, 100n107, 
100n109, 101113, 102, 102n117, 103, 
103n122, 1040131, 1051137, 107148, 
108n156, 109-10, 110166, 112177, 
113, 1130182, 113183, 115-16, 1160197, 
116n198, 117, 120n220, 120—21, 
120—21n222, 122, 122n229, 1221230, 123, 
124—28, 127—28n264, 128-29n268, 
131-33, 131n284, 135n308, 171, 278-79, 
349 
community council 
community leaders 
Quotation, see Intertextuality 


100, 102, 103n126, 114 
117n202 


Rahab  337n120, 338-39, 339n127, 363n248 

Red heifer 363n248, 387 

Rest 3, 33-34, 310, 315n21, 316-36, 319n32, 
319n33, 321n39, 321n40, 321n42, 321n42, 
322n46, 322n54, 324—25n63, 333n102, 
335n113, 336nur7, 337n120, 344, 3451152, 
348, 352, 380n53, 387, 433-34 
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Rest (cont.) 
astemple 3, 7, 33-34 75-77, 272-73) 
321n39, 322, 322N53, 322n54, 323N57, 325, 
325N67, 331, 331093, 332n95, 333n106 
eschatological 3, 5, 75-77, 750242, 204-5, 
217, 272, 329, 332, 333n102, 333n103, 
333n106, 335, 339n128, 380n53, 390, 
390n104, 391n112 
inthe promisedland 204,216, 319n32, 
321n39, 322, 322n46, 322n53, 322n54, 
323057, 324, 325-27, 328n78, 332, 
333n102, 333n103, 333n104, 339n127, 
340ni31 
Resurrection 242n242, 248n275 
eschatological 238 
ofJesus 199n2, 284-85n52, 290n76, 
299ni4 
Restoration, post-exilic 29, 46, 47, 61, 
64187, 94, 94n77, 97, 159n85, 163, 168, 
172-74, 174n160, 176, 180, 183, 194n257, 
195-96, 253n296, 3411138, 351, 353 
Romans (people) 105n137 
Rome 60-61, 193n254, 201, 241—42, 243n244, 
244-47, 245N254, 2451255, 248n273, 
252-53, 252n292, 253n296, 254, 261-64, 
263n330, 263n331, 265, 265n345, 266, 
290, 364n254 
Rule of Benedictions | 113-16, 193 
Rule of the Congregation 97, 103-4, 349n174 


Sabbath 121, 121n225, 127, 128n265, 130n278, 
132N290, 171N142, 172, 244n252, 263n334, 
318, 319132, 333-34n107, 334011, 
363n248, 428n261 
as celebration 318, 333-35, 333-34n107, 
334n111, 348n172 
as rest 318, 321n40, 324-25, 324n60, 
333-35, 333-3510107 
Sacrifice (see also Offering) 64-65, 65n193, 
72N221, 73n231, 175-76, 195-96, 196n264, 
227-29, 228n172, 236, 243n247, 255, 
263n329, 366n265, 367n266, 428 
animal 100-101, 101—2n115, 140-42, 
188—89n228, 232, 243, 416-21, 
420—21n226, 423 
good deeds 232, 365-67 
in heaven 23, 97, 129n268, 140-42, 
1400341, 140-41N343, 1410347, 
142, 142N350, 143, 155—56, 188-89, 
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188—89n228, 189n229, 189n230, 199, 
237-38n217, 361, 434 

Jesus as, see Death, of Jesus 

metaphorical 141 1411344, 225, 365-67, 
366n262 

spiritual/perfect lives (see also Offerings, 
speech) 100, 101-2, 101-2115, 1020116, 
365-67 

Sacrifices (see also Offering) 

73-74, 77, 86, 86n39, 88, 97, 119, 
128—29n268, 159, 173, 179-80, 214, 218, 
221, 227-29, 231, 237213, 237, 246, 
265n345, 273, 305, 3340111, 360, 
360n229, 362, 364n255, 365-67, 370, 
392, 411, 416n211, 428-30 


61, 72, 72n224, 


atQumran 142n349 
better 422,425 
Salvation 295-96, 299-300, 303-4, 303n129, 


303n130, 309n158, 310, 333, 358n222, 400 
Samuel 233n194, 3391127 
Sanctuary, see also Temple 90-91, 90n54, 

100, 100n109, 109n162, 112, 112174, 
1151193, 1711146, 172—74, 173n153, 
1730157, 174n159, 181, 186n213, 187n222, 
202, 206, 210, 216, 216n102, 233n194, 
249n277, 249n278, 264, 270n6, 304n133, 
310, 321n43, 323, 380n49, 382n60, 
398n141, 399, 401n154, 402-4, 408n183, 
411, 423, 425n245, 426n252, 427n256 

earthly 5,6, 105138, 1410347, 215, 236n208, 
236n211, 402-3, 410n195, 411-16, 414n206, 
419, 422-27, 4251245, 430n268, 432 

eschatological, see Temple, eschatological 

eternal 153n44, 400, 400n150, 400n151, 
414n206, 433 

heavenly 4,6, 75-77, 116n196, 117, 118, 129, 
135n311, 136-37, 136n312, 136n313, 
137n321, 138n326, 139, 148-49, 153n44, 
154n52, 185n211, 186-89, 236n211, 
237-38n217, 283, 283n42, 319, 319n31, 
356n211, 360-61, 361n239, 362n243, 370, 
373n16, 380n53, 382n60, 383, 385n77, 
389n95, 391nu2, 395, 3941127, 395, 
398—406, 402n157, 406n172, 408n183, 
408, 411, 414-16, 414n206, 417-21, 
424-27, 424n239, 424n240, 424n242, 
425n243, 4251245, 430n268, 431 

interim, see Temple, interim 

wilderness, see Tabernacle 
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Sanctum 
Inner, see also Holy of holies 129-30, 
131-32, 131N282, 135-36, 170n138 
Sarah 339, 341 
Satan 76n245, 181 
Saul, King 159, 194n257, 232, 233n194, 
367n267 
Septuagint 10, 21-22, 32n15, 44-45, 44n76, 
46, 49, 49n108, 49nı11, 177n179 
Seraphim, see Cherubim 
Sheol 234n198 
Shrine, see Sanctuary 
inner, see Holy of holies 
Sibylline Oracles 59-60, 77-78, 241-50, 
242n239, 264, 265, 266 
Similitudes, Book of the, see Parables, Book 
ofthe 
Simon the High Priest 36-43, 37n42, 38n44, 
41-43, 50n118, 53, 377032, 3991143 
Sin, sins 73-74, 73n228, 73n230, 73-74n231, 
282n39, 283-85, 335, 336, 379, 392, 
393N119, 410, 411, 422, 425, 428-29 
Sinai/Horeb 147, 151, 15137, 156-57, 171, 
173-74, 176, 214n92, 215-16, 226-29, 
228n171, 255, 343, 344-47, 344n151, 
345n153, 352-53, 352n191, 353n196, 
3551205, 356-57, 357n213, 381053, 
410n194, 434 
asatemple  151n37, 229, 231, 231n183, 233 
Sirach 27, 29, 29-43, 77, 78-79, 94n73, 312n7 
Solomon 55-56, 58, 631185, 87, 137, 147n19, 
159, 194n257, 195n262, 202n16, 204, 
216-17, 239n226, 257—60, 258n318, 
262n328, 321, 324n63, 331, 367n267, 
381n57, 405, 4051170, 4071176 
Wisdom of 55-59, 77 
Son 
Davidic 314 
of God 139, 277-85, 277110, 278n14, 
280n24, 285n54, 287-95, 291n84, 311, 
312n7, 379, 388, 392, 393n120, 433 
of man 164-65, 164nu2, 169n136, 170, 
276n5, 287n61, 298-99, 298n109, 
300n119, 301n123 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 
102n117, 110, 117, 1170202, 117n204, 


52n126, 


118n210, 119—20, 124240, 127—43, 
127n264, 154n52, 169n136, 277n13, 
315018, 3491174, 372N11, 391n109, 434 
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Songs of the Sage 123-26 
Space, sacred 319n32, 381-82 
Spirit 318, 400 
evil 124, 126 
Holy 295-96, 414 
Suffering 308n154, 309n158, 310n162, 
359227, 360, 363 
Synagogue 10—11n46, 17, 65-66, 66n195, 
168n132, 323n58, 359n227 
Tabernacle/tent 1-2, 23, 29, 57, 570153, 
59n163, 70, 79n2, 89-91, 1121174, 136-37, 
136n315, 1370321, 14402, 154n51, 158, 
158n76, 158n77, 160-61, 162, 163, 
163n107, 172—74, 187, 193-94, 1931256, 
194n257, 194n259, 197-98, 199, 210, 
215n100, 218n111, 222134, 223-24, 
236-37, 236n208, 241, 255—57, 261, 266, 
272n18, 321, 321n42, 330-31, 340n132, 
356n211, 359, 360n230, 361-62, 362n243, 
369, 375-76, 378-80, 379146, 380n49, 
380n50, 387, 394n126, 401, 401n154, 
401n155, 402, 403n162, 404-5, 4071176, 
408, 410, 412-14, 415n207, 416-17, 
420—21, 420n224, 422, 426n247, 427, 
426n248, 426n252, 428n261, 433-34 
construction and design of 67-70, 78, 
138, 138n327, 210n70, 215, 215n98, 
234-35) 255-57» 312N7, 37423, 405, 
405n170, 406n172, 415, 420n222, 434 
cosmic symbolism 69-70, 256-57, 
256n309, 261, 266 
in heaven  59n163, 135-36, 135n311, 
1370320, 142, 283n42, 315n21, 3401132, 
358n222, 372nn 
linked with temple 16, 34, 34n23, 571156, 
78, 79n2, 89n48, 90-91, 174, 194n257, 
236-37, 361—62, 362n243, 376n29 
veil/hangings of 136-37, 137n316, 142, 
256, 383, 386 
Tabernacles, Feast of/Sukkot 
Temple 2, 63n185, 70n212, 73, 73n227, 78, 90, 
114-16, 146n11, 147-48, 152n41, 153, 154, 
154051, 154N52, 155, 159N79, 164, 170, 
172-74, 173N153, 176, 178n179, 182n197, 
182n200, 187, 195n262, 196n266, 197, 
202, 205n32, 206-7, 209-10, 210n66, 


121n225 


210n67, 210N71, 211174, 211175, 211N77, 
213n88, 218n111, 224-25, 224146, 
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Temple (cont.) 


2271168, 228, 235-37, 236n206, 
236n207, 237, 238n221, 240n229, 241, 
242-44, 243n245, 243n246, 243n247, 
249n277, 249n280, 253n298, 254, 
261n324, 262, 263n335, 264-65, 
265n346, 266n348, 266n349, 269, 
269ni, 270—73, 271012, 272n18, 307, 313, 
315n19, 316n22, 320-23, 323n58, 325n64, 
325167, 327076, 330-31, 331n94, 332, 
334, 3340111, 336, 340n132, 347-48, 
356n211, 359n228, 360n230, 362n243, 
364n255, 365-66, 365n259, 374n20, 376, 
376n30, 378, 380n49, 381, 381n57, 
397-98, 3981138, 399n147, 401, 401N155, 
404-5, 404n167, 406n172, 408, 410, 
4100193, 410195, 412, 419, 420n224, 
426n247 

archetypal 88, 330n9o, 369, 400n150, 
400N151, 419, 427, 427254, 433-34 

community as a temple  79n2, 80-81, 
80n5, 8on8, 82n18, 83-84, 84n26, 
85-86, 86n38, 86n39, 88, 88n46, 92n66, 
97, 98-99, 100, 101n109, 102-4, 104n131, 
110, 114, 116, 116n198, 123, 124—25, 126, 
126n256, 143, 206n45, 349n174, 434 

cosmic symbolism 65n193, 77-78, 94n74, 
210, 210n72, 21176, 213-14, 214n94, 
216-17, 218, 245, 258, 260—061, 266, 
330-31, 33ongo 

destruction of 88n47, 162, 179-80, 182, 
183, 187n219, 193n250, 200, 202, 202n15, 
208n53, 208n54, 210, 211-13, 211n77, 
213n87, 21314, 214n94, 216-17, 218, 
219n116, 224—25, 226, 227, 227168, 
228n172, 230-31, 2310183, 233n191, 
235-37, 2351205, 240, 242, 242—43n244, 
244-47, 250, 251-53, 251n283, 257, 
259—60, 262-64, 262n326, 265-66, 271 

eschatological 1, 2, 4, 7, 9-10, 27-28, 43, 
50, 57, 58, 64, 75, 78, 79n2, 80-81, 80n5, 
83-84, 83n20, 84n25, 84n26, 85-86, 
85n29, 86n38, 88, 88n46, 90n54, 91, 
92-94, 92n66, 94n78, 95-97, 1041131, 
126n258, 135-36, 143, 144, 160—61, 
160n86, 160n89, 162—64, 163n106, 
167n125, 168, 168n130, 170, 172-74, 
172149, 1731155, 174161, 178—79, 182, 
197, 199, 204, 207n49, 212-13, 212n84, 
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212n85, 214, 214n94, 215n100, 225, 
231-32, 235-37, 240—41, 241n232, 
248—49, 249n279, 264-66, 272-73, 278, 
310, 311, 315n21, 316, 319, 342-43, 
3541199, 355-56, 358, 377, 390, 398, 
398n138, 400, 404n165, 410n194, 411, 
4151206, 420, 434-35, 435n3 

eternal 94n78, 400, 400n150, 400n151 

Ezekiel's visionary temple 7, 35n26, 91, 
95-97, 137, 144, 14411, 168, 380 

in heaven/heavenly/celestial 1, 4, 5-10, 
16-17, 27-28, 31-32, 56-58, 64, 79n2, 
80n5, 84, 84n26, 88, 102, 107-8, 110, 
113-14, 116, 118n207, 119, 122n231, 123, 
126, 127-28, 128—29n268, 129-30, 
1321290, 133, 133n293, 133N294, 135-36, 
136n312, 137, 1410347, 142-43, 144, 
144-4513, 146, 148-49, 148n19, 151-53, 
151037, 151038, 152139, 153043, 153n44, 
153146, 154-55, 166, 167-68, 167n125, 
169—70, 172, 184-91, 197, 199, 20007, 
204-5, 205n32, 21070, 211, 211076, 
212n85, 213, 215—16, 218, 218n111, 





221-25, 2221134, 227n168, 229, 2291177, 
237-38, 241, 243, 250, 253298, 257, 
266, 310, 315-16, 319, 319n3L 333, 344, 
344-451152, 349-52, 3491174, 368, 369, 
376n30, 378, 381, 381n56, 381n57, 
382-83, 386-88, 386n80, 391, 391n109, 
3910112, 395, 404—11, 412, 414-15, 
416n211, 419, 433-34 

interim temple/Temple of Adam 85-86, 
86n38, 86n39, 90n54, 91, 92, 125n249, 
126n258, 143, 434 

Leontopolis 72n224 

linked with tabernacle, see Tabernacle 

of Solomon 5-6, 28, 56-57, 61-62, 
62n177, 63, 78, 79n2, 83-84, 83n23, 
85-86, 89-90, 89n48, 89n49, 91, 137, 
144n2, 147—48n19, 148n20, 153, 159, 
160—61, 162—64, 163n104, 163n106, 174, 
182, 193-94, 194n258, 197, 200-201, 
200n7, 202116, 203n17, 204, 212n84, 214, 
215, 215n100, 218, 235-37, 2370213, 238, 
250, 257-61, 262n328, 265-66, 307n151, 
320n37, 321, 323n58, 327, 353, 3531198, 
381n57, 405, 433 

relationship between earthly and 
heavenly temple 4, 6-7, 9-10, 16-17, 
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23, 29, 33-34, 43, 56-58, 561152, 571153, 
571155, 571157, 70, 74, 741234, 77, 80-81, 
80n6, 8on8, 107-8, 110, 116, 18-19, 123, 
130, 130n276, 130n278, 133, 138n327, 142, 
143, 144, 147, 147019, 151-52, 153044, 
154—55n52, 1741160, 174n161, 183, 185-86, 
191, 203, 211n76, 229, 229n177, 231-32, 
235n204, 236n211, 238, 272n18, 395 
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